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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


TnK  prosiMit  voluiiio  ctnitains  the  Holley  Mt'iiioriul  Address,  de- 
livered in  New  York,  October  2,  LS9(>,  by  Mr.  James  Dredge,  of 
Loiulou,  together  with  an  account  of  the  ceremony  of  unveiling 
tlie  Memorial,  which  took  place  on  the  same  day,  and  a  view  of 
the  bust  and  pedestal.  This  material  was  necessarily  omitted  fnnu 
Volume  XIX.,  for  lack  of  room.  It  will  not  be  found  to  have  li>st 
its  interest  by  reason  of  this  delay  in  publication. 

There  is  also  in  this  volume,  besides  the  usual  analytical  index, 
an  analytical  index  covering  Volumes  XVI.  to  XX.  inclusive. 
Taken  together  with  the  Index  Volume  (I.  to  XV.),  this  covers  the 
entire  series  of  the  Tra)ts<ictums,  and  greatly  increases  their  value  for 
purposes  of  reference. 

In  ordir  to  make  room  for  the  special  features  above  named,  and 
to  secure  at  the  sauje  time  a  change  desirable  in  iti<elf,  the  \'(»lume 
has  been  closed  with  the  October  Meeting,  so  that  each  future  vol- 
ume may  begin  with  the  February  (Annual)  Meeting,  and  contain 
the  proceedings  of  a  complete  calendar  year. 
May.  1892. 
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•  Annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers.    The  rules  were  amended  at  the  Chattanooga 
meeting,  May,  1878,  ohanglng  the  annual  election  from  May  to  February, 
t  Begun  in  May  at  F-Xston,  Pa.,  for  the  election  of  otficers,  and  adjourned  to  Philadelphia. 
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Apex  "  (including  the  Appendix),  and  "  Lode-Locations,"  by  R.  W. 
Raymond,  price  25  cents  each  ;  Lithographic  Geological  Map  of  the 
United  States,  colored  after  the  scale  proposed  by  the  International 
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by  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  price  $1.25,  "  List  of  Members,  Rules,  etc.," 
price  25  cents. 

Class  5.  Index  to  Vols.  I.  to  XV.,  inclusive,  of  the  Transactions,  price, 
in  stiff  cloth  covers,  $l,in  half-morocco,  S2.  "Memorial  of  Alexander 
Lyman  Holley,"  in  cloth,  with  frontispiece-portrait,  price  81.  "Glos- 
sary of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Terms,"  by  R.  W.  Raymond  (from 
Vol.  IX.  of  the  Transactions),  m  cloth,  price  50  cents. 

AUTHORS'  EDITIONS. 
Extra  copies,  when  ordered   before  the  types  have  been  distributed, 
are  furnished  to  authors  under  Rule  VII.,  at  the  following  rates : 


No.  OF  Pages. 

60  Copies. 

100  Copies. 

250  Copies. 

Each  addi- 
tional lOOcopies 
above  250. 

4  or  less 

$1  25 

1  75 

2  25 

2  75 

3  25 

3  75 

4  25 
4  75 

1  50 

$1  50 

2  25 

3  00 

3  75 

4  50 

5  25 

6  00 
6  75 

2  00 

$2  25 

3  25 

4  25 

5  25 

6  25 

7  25 

8  25 

9  25 

3  00 

$0  50 

0  75 

1  00 
1  25 
1  50 

1  75 

2  00 
2  25 

0  50 

4  to  8  inclusive, 

8  to  12       "        

12  to  16     "         

16  to  20     "        

20  to  24     "         

24  to  28     "         

28  to  32     "         

Covers  (incliuliiig  print- 
ing on  lirnt  page  of  the 
same),  extra, 

Wlicn  a  paper  contains  one  or  more  s^-zjarafe  plates  or  "  folders,"  these  will  be 
charged  in  reprinting  as  follows:  One  page  or  one  fold,  the  same  as  four  pages  in 
the  above  table ;  each  additional  fold,  t lie  same  lus  four  additional  pages.  These 
prices  are  for  jdates  on  tlie  ordinary  pa|)er,  used  in  the  edition  issued  "  subject  to 
revision."  If  Rj)ecial  bank-note  paper  is  desired,  such  as  is  used  in  the  Volumes 
of  Transactiom,  the  price  for  the  plates  will  be  doubled. 


All  communications  and  remittances  should  be  addressed  to  R.  W. 
Raymond,  Secretary,  P.  0.  Box  223,  New  York  City. 


RULES 


ADOPTED  MAY,  1873,    AMENDED  MAY,  1875, 1877,  AND  1878,  FEBRUARY,  1880, 1881, 

1887,  AND  1890. 


OBJECTS. 


The  objects  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  are  to  promote 
the  artfl  and  sciences  connected  with  the  economical  production  of  the  useful  min- 
erals and  metals,  and  the  welfare  of  those  employed  in  these  industries,  hy  means 
of  meetings  for  scx-ial  intercourse,  and  the  reading  and  discussion  of  professional 
papers,  and  to  circulate,  hy  means  of  publications  among  its  members  and  associates, 
the  information  thus  obtained. 

II. 
MEHBEBSHIP. 

The  Institute  shall  consist  of  Members,  Honorary  Menil>ers,  and  Associates. 
Members  and  Honorary  Mcnil>er8  shall  be  professional  mining  engineers,  pi^)logisls, 
metallurgists,  or  chemists,  or  persons  practicjilly  engage*!  in  mining,  metallurgy,  or 
metallurgical  engineering.  Associates  shall  include  all  suitable  i>erson8  desirous  of 
being  connected  with  the  Institute,  and  duly  elected  as  hereinafter  provided.  Each 
person  desirous  of  becoming  a  member  or  a.ssociate  shall  be  proposed  by  at  leajit 
three  memliers  or  associates,  approved  by  the  Gjimcil,  and  elected  by  ballot  at  a 
regular  meeting  (or  by  ballot  at  any  time  conducted  through  the  mail,  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  prescribe)  upon  receiving  three-fourths  of  the  votes  c.<ist,  and  shall  becomes 
niemlier  or  associate  on  tiie  payment  of  his  first  dues.  Each  jierson  prop«>se<l  as  an 
honorary  member  shall  be  recommendeil  by  at  least  ten  meml)er8  or  ass«K"iates,  ap- 
proved by  the  Council,  and  elected  by  ballot  at  a  regular  meeting  (or  by  ballot  at  any 
time  conducted  through  the  mail,  as  the  Council  may  prescribe)  on  receiving  nine- 
tenths  of  the  votes  cast;  Provided,  that  the  numlier  of  honorary  members  shall  not 
exceed  twenty.  The  Council  may  at  any  time  change  the  classification  of  a  [>erson 
electeti  lus  a-ssociate,  so  as  to  make  him  a  meml)eF,  or  nVr  versa,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Institute.  All  memln^rs  and  associates  shall  l)ee<pially  entitleti  to  the 
privileges  of  membership;  IVovided,  that  honorary  members  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  vote. 


Xll  RULES. 

Any  member  or  associate  may  be  stricken  from  the  list  on  recommendation  of  the 
Council,  by  the  vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  and  associates  present  at  any 
annual  meeting,  due  notice  having  been  mailed  in  writing  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
said  member  or  Jissociate. 


III. 
DUES. 

The  dues  of  members  and  associates  shall  be  ten  dollars,  payable  upon  their 
election,  and  ten  dollars  per  annum  thereafter,  payable  in  advance  at  the  annual 
meeting.  Honorary  members  shall  not  be  liable  to  dues.  Any  member  or  asso- 
ciate not  in  arrears  may  become  by  the  payment  of  one  hundred  dollars  at  one  time 
a  life-member  or  associate,  and  shall  not  be  liable  thereafter  to  annual  dues.  Any 
member  or  associate  in  arrears  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  be  deprived 
of  the  receipt  of  publications,  or  stricken  from  the  list  of  members  when  in  arrears 
for  one  year ;  Provided,  that  he  may  be  restored  to  membership  by  the  Council  on 
payment  of  all  arrears,  or  by  re-election  after  an  interval  of  three  years. 


IV. 

OFFICERS. 

The  affairs  of  the  Institute  shall  be  managed  by  a  Council,  consisting  of  a  Presi- 
dent, six  Vice-Pj'esidents,  nine  Managers,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be 
elected  from  among  the  members  and  associates  of  the  Institute  at  the  annual 
meetings,  to  hold  office  as  follows  : 

The  Pi-esident,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer  for  one  year  (and  no  person  shall 
be  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  as  President  who  shall  have  held  that  office 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  these  rules,  for  two  consecutive  years),  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents for  two  years,  and  the  Managers  for  three  years  ;  and  no  Vice-President  or 
Manager,  shall  be  eligible  for  immediate  re-election  to  the  same  office  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected.  At  each  annual  meeting  a  President, 
three  Vice-Presidents,  three  Managers,  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer  shall  be  elected, 
and  the  term  of  office  shall  continue  until  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  at  which 
their  successors  are  elected. 

The  duties  of  all  officers  shall  be  such  as  usually  pertain  to  their  office?,  or  may 
be  delegated  to  them  by  the  Council  or  the  Institute ;  and  the  Council  may  in  its 
discretion  require  bonds  to  be  given  by  the  Treasurer.  At  each  annual  meeting  the 
Council  sliall  make  a  report  of  proceedings  to  the  Institute,  together  with  a  financial 
statement. 

Vacancies  in  the  Council  may  occur  by  death  or  resignation ;  or  the  Council  may, 
by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  all  its  members,  declare  the  place  of  any  officer  vacant, 
on  his  failure  for  one  year,  from  inability  or  otherwise,  to  attend  the  Council  meet- 
ings or  perform  the  duties  of  his  oflBce.  All  vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Council,  and  any  person  so  appointed  shall  hold  office  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  elected  or  appointed  ;  Provided,  that  the 
said  appointment  shall  not  render  him  ineligible  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 


RULES.  XIU 

Five  members  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  ;  but  the  Council  may 
appoint  an  Executive  Committee,  or  business  may  be  transacted  at  a  regularly  called 
meeting  of  the  Council,  at  which  less  than  a  quorum  is  present,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  Council,  subsequently  given  in  writing  to  the  Secretary, 
and  recorded  by  him  with  the  minutes. 

V. 

ELECTIONS. 

The  annual  election  shall  be  conducted  a?  follows  :  Nominations  may  be  sent  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary,  accompanied  with  the  names  of  the  proposers,  at  any  time 
not  less  than  thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting;  and  the  Secretary  shall,  not 
less  than  two  weeks  before  the  said  meeting,  mail  to  every  member  or  associate  (ex- 
cept honorary  membersj,  a  list  of  all  the  nominations  for  each  office  so  received, 
together  with  a  copy  of  this  rule,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  ineligible  for 
election  to  each  office;  and  if  the  Council,  or  a  Committee  thereof,  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  shall  have  recommended  any  nominations,  such  recommendation 
may  also  be  sent  to  members  and  associates  with  the  said  list  of  all  nominations 
made,  but  not  upon  the  same  paper.  And  each  member  or  associate,  qualified  to 
vote,  may  vote,  either  by  striking  from  or  adding  to  the  names  of  the  said  list,  leav- 
ing names  not  exceeding  in  number  the  officers  to  be  elected,  or  by  preparing  a 
new  list,  signing  said  altered  or  prepared  ballot  with  his  name,  and  eitlier  mailing 
it  to  the  Secretary  or  presenting  it  in  person  at  the  annual  meeting ;  Provided,  that 
no  member  or  associate  in  arrears  since  the  last  annual  meeting  shall  be  allowed  to 
vote  until  the  said  arrears  shall  have  been  paid.  The  ballots  shall  be  received  and 
examined  by  three  Scrutineers,  appointed  at  the  annual  meeting  by  the  presiding 
officer;  and  the  persons  who  shall  have  received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for 
the  several  offices  shall  be  declared  elected,  and  the  Scrutineers  shall  so  report  to 
the  presiding  officer.  Tlie  ballots  shall  be  destroyed,  and  a  list  of  the  elected 
officers,  certified  by  the  Scrutineers,  shall  be  preserved  by  the  Secretary. 


VI. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  shall  take  place  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
February,  at  which  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  and  an  abstract  of 
the  accounts  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Council.  Two  other  regular  meetings  of  the 
Institute  shall  be  held  in  each  year,  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Council  shall 
select,  and  notice  of  all  meetings  shall  be  given  by  mail,  or  otherwise,  to  all  mem- 
bers and  associates,  at  least  twenty  days  in  advance.  Special  meetings  may  be 
called  whenever  the  Council  sees  fit ;  and  the'Secretary  shall  call  a  special  meeting 
on  a  requisition  signed  by  fifteen  or  more  members.  The  notices  for  special  meet- 
ings shall  state  the  business  to  Ije  transacted,  and  no  other  shall  be  entertaine<l. 

Every  question  which  shall  come  before  any  meeting  of  the  Institute,  shall  be 
decided,  unless  otiierwise  provided  by  these  Rifles,  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  then  present.  Any  member  or  associate  may  introduce  a  stranger  to 
any  meeting ;  but  the  latter  shall  not  take  part  in  the  proceedings  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  meeting. 


XIV  RULES. 

VII. 
PAPEBS. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  communicating  to  the 

Institute  any  papers  which  may  be  received,  and  they  shall  be  at  liberty,  when  they 
tliink  it  do(iiral)le,  to  direct  that  any  paper  read  before  the  Institute,  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Transactions.  Intimation,  when  practicable,  shall  be  given,  at  each  general 
meeting,  of  the  subject  of  the  paper  or  papers  to  be  read,  and  of  the  questions  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting.  The  reading  of  papers  shall  not  be  delayed  beyond 
such  hour  as  the  presiding  officer  shall  think  proper  ;  and  the  election  of  members 
or  otiier  business  may  be  adjourned  by  the  presiding  oflScer,  to  permit  the  reading 
and  discussion  of  papers. 

The  copyright  of  all  papers  communicated  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  Institute,  shall 
be  vested  in  it,  unless  otherwise  agreed  between  the  Council  and  the  author.  The 
author  of  each  paper  rea<l  before  the  Institute  shall  be  entitled  to  twelve  copies,  if 
printed,  for  his  own  use,  and  shall  have  the  right  to  order  any  number  of  copies  at 
the  cost  of  paj)er  and  printing,  provided  said  copies  are  not  intended  for  sale.  The 
Institute  is  not,  as  a  body,  responsible  for  the  statements  of  fact  or  opinion  advanced 
in  papers  or  discussions  at  its  meetings,  and  it  is  understood  thati)apers  and  discus- 
sions should  not  include  matters  relating  to  politics  or  purely  to  trade. 


VIII. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  Rules  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present;  Provided,  that  written  notice  of  the  propased  amendment  shall 
have  been  given  at  a  previous  meeting ;  and  Provided,  also,  that  the  amendment  or 
amendments  so  adopted  shall  be  printed  upon  a  ballot  and  sent,  not  later  than  the 
next  distribution  of  printed  matter,  to  all  members  and  associates  not  in  arrears 
for  the  preceding  year  (except  honorary  members  and  foreign  members  elected 
before  February,  1880),  and  each  person  receiving  the  same  shall  be  requested  to 
return  it  to  the  Secretary  with  his  written  vote  of  Yes  or  No  to  each  amendment, 
and  his  signature;  and  the  President  shall  appoint  as  scrutineers  three  members  or 
BHsooiates,  who  shall  examine  all  of  the  said  ballots  which  shall  have  been  returned 
within  one  month  from  the  ilate  of  their  distribution,  and  shall  report  the  result; 
and  the  Secretary  shall  pulilislj  and  distribute  to  meml>ers,  not  later  than  the  next 
di8trii)utiou  of  jirinte^l  matter,  an  announcement  of  the  said  result  so  reported, 
togetiier  with  tlie  text  of  tlie  additional  or  amended  rule  or  rules  so  adopted  ;  and 
the  amendment  or  amendments  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  ballots  so  returned 
and  reported  shall  become  part  of  these  rules  from  and  after  the  publication  of  said 
announcement  by  the  Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  HOLLEY  MEMORIAL,  NEW  YORK, 
'  OCTOBER,  1890. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Institute  (vols,  x.,  238 ;  xi.  20,  222), 
and  the  Holloy  Memorial  volume,  issued  in  1884,  record  the  action 
taken  by  the  Institute,  and  cordially  shared  by  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and 
by  individual  engineers  throjighout  the  world,  in  honor  of  Alexander 
Lyman  Ilolley,  a  distinguished  and  beloved  meml>er,  atid,  at  one 
time  or  another,  an  officer  of  each  of  the  societies  named,  whose 
death,  January  29,  1882,  was  equally  mourne<l  by  his  colleagues  and 
friends,  at  home  and  abroad.  The  numerous  addresses,  resolutions, 
and  letters,  contained  in  the  Memorial  volume  published  by  this 
Institute,  indicate,  without  exhausting,  the  evidences  of  the  love  and 
admiration  with  which  he  was  regarded.  Under  r&^olutions  of  the 
three  American  engineering  societies,  the  following  joint  committee 
was  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  further  suitable  commem- 
oration of  Mr.  Holley's  character  and  career: 

For  the  Amei'ican  Ind'dute  of  Mining  Engineers. — R.  W.  Ray- 
mond, Chester  Griswold,  John  Fritz,  Thomas  Egleston,  and  G.  W. 
^[aynard. 

For  the  American  Society  of  Mcchaiiical  Engineci's. — W.  P.  Trow- 
bridge, J.  C.  Bayles,  James  A.  Burden,  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  and  R.  W. 
Hunt. 

For  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. —  Charles  Macdonald 
O.  Chanute,  W.  G.  Hamilton,  I.  Newton,  and  T.  C.  Clarke. 

This  committee  was  subsequently  organized  by  the  election  of  Mr. 
Raymond  as  chairman,  and  Mr,  Macdonald  as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 

By  request  of  the  committee,  a  Memorial  Address  was  delivered 
in  New  York,  November  1,  18S2,  by  R.  W.  Raymond. 

The  committee  also  raised,  by  a  sulxscription,  to  which  contribu- 
tions were  received  from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  a  fund  somewhat 
exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  suitable  memorial  to  l>e  erected 
in  New  York.  After  many  delays  (the  chief  among  which  was  due 
to  the  rule  of  the  Park  Commisson  of  New  York  city,  preventing 
the  erection  in  the  public  parks  of  any  statue  until  a  certain  number 
of  years  has  elapsed   after  the  death  of  its  subject),  this  memorial 
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was  completed,  and  a  most  appropriate  opportunity  for  its  public 
dodiration  was  offered  by  the  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  autumn  of  1890. 

The  memorial,  which  now  stands  in  Washington  Square,  New 
York  city,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  frontispiece.  It  consists 
of  a  bronze  portrait  bust,  of  heroic  size,  executed  by  the  eminent 
American  sculptor,  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  and  mounted  upon  a  pe<lestal 
of  stone  designed  by  Messrs.  Carri^re  and  Hastings,  architects,  of 
New  York  City.     The  inscriptions  are  as  follows  : 

HOLLEY. 

Born  in  Lakeville,  Conn.,  July  20,  1832. 
Died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  29,  1882. 


In  Honor  of 
Alexander  Lyman  Holley 

Foremost  among  Those 

Whose  Genius  and  Energy 

Established  in  America 

And  Improved  Throughout  the  World 

The  Manufacture 

Of   BpisSEMER   Steel 

This   Memorial    is   Erected 

By  Engineers 

Of   Two   Hemispheres, 

Mr.  James  Dredge,  the  distinguished  editor  of  London  Engineer- 
ing, and  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Holley,  was  invited  by  the  com- 
mittee to  deliver  the  commemorative  address  in  connection  with  the 
unveiling  of  the  memorial,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  address 
should  be  given  on  Thursday  afternoon,  October  2,  1890,  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall,  and  followed  by  the  ceremony  in  Washington  Square. 

At  the  appointed  time,  Mr.  Raymond,  as  chairman  of  the  Holley 
Memorial  Joint  Committee,  introduced  to  the  audience  gathered  in 
the  hall,  and  representing  engineers  of  many  countries,  the  orator  of 
the  oc«vsion,  who  delivered  the  following  address: 
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HOLLEY  MEMORIAL  ADDRESS. 

JjY  Jami-is   Dkedge,  IIonokauy  Mkmbkr  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Mr.  PreHidetit,  Members,  of  (he  Holley  Memorial  Joint  Committee, 
Ladien  and  Oeritlemcn:  Before  commencing  my  addresfi  I  propose, 
with  your  permission,  to  read  to  you  two  letters,  wliir-li  vou  will  cer- 
tainly listen  to  with  interest  and,  I  hoj)e,  with  jileasure.  'J'he  first 
is  from  Mr.  James  Forrest,  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
p]ngineer8,  and  a  gentleman  with  whom  many  of  you  are  acquainted. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineebb, 
July  31,  1890. 
James  Duedoe,  Esq; 

Dear  Sir:  On  learniiiK  thai  you  have  been  intrasted  with  the  privilege  of  unveil- 
ing in  Central  Park,  New  York,  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  .Alexander 
Lyman  Holley,  civil  enginetT,  the  Council  of  thi.s  In.stitution  have  con.sidered  in 
what  manner  exprehtiion  could  l>e«t  he  given  on  that  ofta«ion  to  the  feeling  of  re- 
spect and  CHleem  in  which  .Mr.  Holley  wa«  held  hy  many  meml)er8  of  this  Council 
and  of  this  Institution.  Ah  the  residt  of  their  deliberations,  I  have  been  instructed 
to  request  you,  in  the  name  of  the  Council,  to  be  so  good  as  to  make  yourself  the 
channel  for  communicating  the  sentiments  of  regard  which  the  Institution  enter- 
tains for  his  memory. 

The  late  Mr.  Ilo.ley  was  intimately  known  to  several  members  of  the  existing 
Council,  who  have  not  only  expressed  their  high  appreciation  of  hi."*  exceptional 
skill  and  acfpiirenients  ms  a  man  of  science  and  as  an  engineer,  but  aljw)  their  warm 
aflection  for  a  man  whose  ability,  sincerity,  and  purity  of  character  appear  to  have 
endeared  him,  in  no  couiuion  manner,  to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know 
him  well.  Like  lesliinony  to  the  high  professional  and  personal  character  of  Mr. 
Holley  hiia  reached  the  Coimcil  from  members  of  the  Institution  living  in  diSerent 
parts  of  this  country. 

The  details  of  Mr.  Holley's  labors,  investigations,  and  services,  tm  practically  ex- 
emplified by  his  work,  are  well  known  to  you  an<l  to  the  scientific  world  in  general. 
I  forbear,  therefore,  from  entering  upon  ihem,  although  very  much  might  readily 
l)e  written  on  the  sti!)ject.  Hut  what  I  must  not  abstain  fn>m  mentioning,  as  I  iiave 
been  specially  instructe<l  to  advert  to  it,  is  the  eminent  degree  in  which  the  Kite  Mr. 
Holley's  work,  and  his  re(>eated  visits  to  this  country,  assisted  in  bringing  aUnit, 
and  in  eslalilishing,  ius  the  Council  believe,  u|M)n  an  enduring  basis,  the  c«inii.al  un- 
derstanding which  so  happily  exists  between  the  great  engineering  professions  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  mother  country.  There  is  no  member  of  this  Council, 
and,  I  will  venture  to  add,  no  member  of  this  Institution, — large  as  it  is,  and  widely 
as  its  members  are  spread  throughout  the  world, — who  does  not  greatly  appreciate, 
and  keenly  enjoy,  the  friendly  feeling  which  exists  between  the  j>o«)pleof  all  clajwes 
in  the  Unitiil  Slates  and  in  this  country.  To  attain  such  an  end  was  ever  the  aim 
of  the  man  with  whose  memory  you  are  soon  to  l>e  so  honorably  connected,  and  the 
Council  trust  that  vou  will  associate  them  and  their  fellow-members  of  this  lostitu- 
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tion  with  tlie  fortlicoraing  celebralion  by  informing   Mr.  IloUey's  countrymen,  if 

op|M)rtunity  offer,  of  the  esteem  and  honor  in  which  his  memory  will  always  be 

lieid  bv  tbern  and  by. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  trnly, 

James  Forrest, 

Secretary. 

The  second  letter  is  from  a  great  man  whose  name  is  very  familiar 
to  yon  all ;  to  whom  yon,  in  common  with  all  the  world, are  indebted, 
and  to  whom  you  iiave  already  done  honor.  I  refer  to  Sir  Henry 
Ik'.ssemer,  bnt  for  whom  liolley's  career,  while  it  could  not  have  been 
less  brilliant,  would  have  been  largely  modified.  Sir  Henry  Besse- 
mer writes : 

Dexmahk  Hill,  Surrey, 
August  1,  1890. 
Dear  Mr.  Dredoe: 

The  engineers  of  the  United  States  havintj  done  you  tiie  honor  to  invite  you  to 
New  York  for  the  purpose  of  unveiling  the  statue  of  your  old  and  esteemed  friend, 
Alexander  L.  Holley,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that.this  occasion  presents  an  opportu- 
nity of  whicii,  with  your  kind  jiermission,  I  am  most  anxious  to  avail  myself. 

You  are  aware  that  the  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineers  of  .\merica 
have  invited  the  members  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  to  visit  tiieir  country,  and, 
with  more  than  their  usual  generous  iiospitality,  have  provided  a  most  interesting 
and  extensive  programme  for  their  mental  and  physical  enjoyment. 

It  is  a  source  of  very  great  regret  and  disappointment  to  me  that  nature  has  inter- 
posed an  insuperable  barrier  between  us  by  giving  me  a  constitution  that  does  not 
permit  me  to  make  the  shortest  sea  voyage  without  absolute  danger  to  life.  But  for 
this  circumstance,  the  fact  of  my  being  in  my  seventy-eighth  year  would  not  have 
prevented  me  from  accepting  their  generous  hospitality,  and  seeing  with  my  own 
eyes  the  enormous  progress  whicii  the  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  of  the 
citizens  of  the  New  World  liave  made  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

Much  as  I  should  have  felt  interested  and  impressed  with  their  great  mechanical 
and  engineering  progress,  I  should  have  experienced  still  greater  pleasure  and  pride 
in  visiting  their  magnificent  steel  works  and  seeing  the  material  that  bears  my  name 
produced  on  a  scale  of  greater  magnitude  than  it  is  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  And  when  I  reflect  on  the  great  honor  conferred  on  me  by  this  appre- 
ciation of  my  labors,  I  find  it  dillifult  to  express  the  gratification  it  has  af- 
forded me. 

In  England,  France,  and  fierniany,  many  generous  tributes  have  been  accorded 
ine  by  imperiiil  personages,  corporate  bodies,  and  scientific  institutions.  From  the 
nature  of  her  Constitution,  America  hius  no  orders  of  knighthood  or  other  titles  to 
bestow.  Hut  to  a  generous  people  a  way  may  always  be  found  of  honoring  those 
whom  they  desire  to  honor,  and  in  giving  the  name  of  Bessemer  to  a  rising  city  in 
the  Unitefl  Slates,  they  have  created  u  living  monument  to  my  memory  that  will  last 
for  centuries  after  all  the  titles  and  medals  I  have  received  in  Europe  have  paiised 
away  and  been  forgotten.  It  is  in  vain  I  look  for  words  iidetiuatoly  to  express  my 
grntiftde  for  this  great  memorial,  but  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  them,  though  but  very  fi'ol)ly,  for  the  honor  done  me,  which  far  exceeds 
in  generosity  and  value  anything  which  my  invention  deserves. 
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It  li;i»  Ijceii  8iigge«ted  lo  me  that  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineeni  of  America 
would  Htill  fiirtlier  honor  me  by  accepting  my  (xirtrait.  ThLs  I  now  send  you.  and 
I  beg  you  to  present  it  to  them  in  my  name,  ami  at  the  name  time  to  exprew*  the 
gratification  its  acceptance  will  afford  me.  Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  trouble 
I  am  giving  you, 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Dredge, 

Yours  faithfully, 

IIknky   He.'Vkmer. 


When  I  receive<l  from  Dr.  Raymond,  in  April  last,  an  invitation 
from  your  Joint  Cornniittw  to  deliver  the  in:ui^:iiral  address  that  was 
to  |)rece<le  the  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  Ilolley  Memorial  .Statue, 
I  was  bewildered  at  the  great  and  wholly  unexpectetl  honor  thus  sud- 
denly pressed  u|)on  me.  It  was  evident  that  the  reason  &ssigne<l  in 
a  letter,  which  I  Khali  always  preserve  as  one  of  ray  most  valued  pos- 
sefisions,  was  inadequate  to  account  for  the  decision  at  which  your 
committee  had  arrivetl.  It  seemed  so  clear  that  to  an  American 
alone  belonge<l  the  privilege  of  tlelivcring  the  oration  in  metnorv  of 
one  of  America's  greatest  engineers,  and  certainly  her  most  brilliant 
and  best  loved.  And  that  you  should  cede  to  a  foreigner  this  great 
privilege,  and  be  content  to  accej)t  cold  and  halting  language  when 
the  bright  ami  flowing  eloquence  of  a  hundred  of  your  a)untrymen 
was  at  your  disposal,  remained  for  a  long  time  a  dark  enigma  to  me. 
"  We  Americans  have  all  .said  our  .say  alwut  him,"  so  Dr.  Ilaymond 
wrote;  but  who  is  there  among  you  who  would  not  tell  once  more 
with  plea-^ure  the  oft-re|)eate<l  story  of  Alexander  Lytnan  Ilolley? 
It  was  not  jMJssible  to  accept  this  reason  literally  when  there  are  so 
many  of  you  who  could  hold  an  audience  bv  their  eloquence  cm  a 
sul)ject  of  which  we  never  tire;  who  could  recall  tncmories  the  sorrow 
of  which  have  lost  their  bitterness;  who  could  do  far  more  justice 
than  I  to  one  whose  name  is  as  freshly  dear  as  it  was  on  that  dark 
winter  day  when  he  piU'-seil  from  u.s.  Still  less  would  I  like  to  ima- 
gine that  when  you  selected  me  for  this  high  honor,  you  entertiiineil 
any  Wlicf  in  my  pi-culiar  fitness,  except  that  I  am  fille<l  with  a  never- 
ceasing  admiration  and  love  for  the  man  in  whose  name  we  are 
gathered  together. 

But  though  you  preferretl  to  cover  with  a  light  re;is<in  the  real  and 
noble  motive  by  which  you  were  directe<l  to  your  resolve,  this  motive 
C4innot  fail  to  be  known  and  appnriated  throughout  England, — 
throughout  Kuro|H«, — where  the  memory  of  Hoi  ley  is  still  kept  green* 
To  draw  closer  the  Itonds  of  brotherhi>o<l  and  of  friendship  :  to  show 
the  worKl  that  while  you  claim  the  Master  as  your  own,  you  wish  to 
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pay  a  tribute  to  those  l)eyond  the  sea  who  loved  him  too;  to  give 
fruition  to  one  of  the  most  earnest  desires  of  his  life,  that  of  bringing 
together  in  close  and  friendly  intercourse  the  engineers  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  ;  these  were  the  motives  that  I  read  concealed  beneath  the 
assurance  that  you  had  all  "said  your  say  "  about  Holley..  Com- 
menceti  last  year,  carried  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds,  through 
your  self-abnegation  in  giving  to  England  the  post  of  honor  to-tlay, 
you  have  made  Holley's  dream  of  union  a  reality,  the  brightness 
of  which  is  dimmed  only  by  the  thought  that  he  cannot  know  it  is 
a  dream  no  longer. 

If  I  were  able  to  do  justice  to  the  theme,  I  believe  that  there  are 
few  persons  who  have  such  good  cause  to  speak  with  feeling  and  with 
eloquence  upon  it  as  myself.  You  will  understand  why,  presently, 
if  I  succeed  in  making  clear  to  you  how  deeply  I  am  indebted  to 
Holley,  how  great  his  influence  for  good  has  been  upon  my  char- 
acter and  whole  career.  If  I  succeed  in  making  you  understand 
this,  you  will  understand  also  why  my  admiration  for  him  is  so 
largely  blended  with  reverence,  and  my  affection  with  gratitude. 

In  framing  this  address,  I  have  endeavored  to  carry  out,  as  far  as 
po.ssil)le,  the  suggestion  contained  in  Dr.  Raymond's  letter — "  Now 
we  want  a  voice  from  beyond  the  sea  to  speak  for  all  those  who  ap- 
preciated his  worth  and  work."  To  give  the  fullest  effect  to  this 
desire  I  thought  it  only  due  to  some  of  those  who  did  most  fully 
appreciate  the  worth  and  works  of  Holley,  to  let  them  speak  for 
them.selves,  through  me;  and,  as  the  representative  of  those  whose 
voices  I  wish  could  have  been  heard  here  to-day,  rather  than  as 
speaking  for  myself,  I  have  dared  to  undertake  the  groat  rtsponsi- 
bility  that  your  generosity  has  laid  upon  me,  and  I  trust  you  will 
believe  that  if  my  own  individuality  should  be  thrown  into  more 
prominence  than  might  appear  fitting,  it  is  because  my  whole  career 
has  been  strangely  influenced  and  moulded  upon  those  of  Holley 
and  the  brilliant  friend  and  companion  of  his  early  years,  Zerah 
Col  burn. 

W  hen  first  I  passed  the  subject  under  general  review,  and,  as  it 
were,  at  a  distance,  it  seemed  to  be  pregnant  with  matter  for  dis- 
course; but,  as  I  approached  it  closer,  much  that  was  full  of  promise 
became  intangilile,  just  as  delicate  sentiments  so  often  refuse  to  be 
crystallized  in  words.  And  when  I  read  once  more  the  noble  mono- 
graph penned  by  \h\  Ilaymond,  eight  years  ago,  there  seemed  but 
little  lel^  for  n>e  to  say;  and  that  little,  how  inipotently  and  feebly 
conceived,  compareil  with  the  grief-inspired  eloquence  and  the  pains- 
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taking  complcteneKs  that  ennoblal  every  line  of  that  lal)or  of  be- 
reaved fri«n<lsljij).  The  utmost  I  could  h()pe  to  do  was  to  throw 
liere  and  there  some  side-liKht  on  Ilolley's  story;  to  give  you  a 
l)etter  idea  of  the  hij^h  este«Mii  iti  which  he  was  held  iti  England 
than  you  liave  justly  gathered  from  the  measure<l,  uniinpassioneti 
British  phrases  that  concealed  successfully  our  actual  sentiments. 
But  of  Holley's  history  I  can  give  you  little  that  is  new  ;  jiossibly 
this  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  enlarge  upon,  or  even  to  re|>eat 
what  you  have  been  alrea<ly  told  so  well.  His  was  the  story  of  all 
great  men — a  noble  mission  faithfully  fulfilled ;  a  life  cheerfully 
yielded  when  his  work  was  done.  To  him  were  entrustwl,  not  five 
but  fifty  talents,  and  (jf  all  he  could  render  an  account  manifold 
when  he  entered  into  his  rest. 

To  my  mind,  the  last  eighteen  tnouths  <»f  IlolUy's  life  were  the 
most  beautiful  of  his  whole  career.  He  had  passed  through  the  valley 
of  tlie  shadow  of  death  without  a  tremor;  he  l\ad  emerged  from  its 
cold  shades  with  a  keener  sense  of  the  emptiness  of  individual  aims 
and  ambitions,  but  with  a  higher  aj)j)reciation  of  the  true  object  of 
life — to  keep  always  forward  in  the  path  of  duty.  His  judgment 
and  abilities  had  reache<l  their  culminating  point,  and  his  au<lacity 
— I  can  think  of  no  better  word  to  deserilK?  one  of  the  greatest  charms 
of  his  character — was  somewhat  tempere<l  by  a  gentle  melancholy,, 
due,  possibly,  to  a  conviction  that  his  <l;iys  were  not  to  be  many.. 
During  that  time,  Holley  conspieu<»u>ly  showed  the  fulfilment  of  all' 
the  rich  promise  of  his  youth  ;  the  powers  that  thirty  years  Ix'fore- 
had  been  latent,  or  were  only  beginning  to  burst  forth,  had  attained 
their  fullest  growth,  and  all  the  lovable  qualities  of  his  nature  had- 
become  mature. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  address  two  courses  were  o|>en  to  me: 
to  supplement  Dr.  Raymond's  memoir,  or  to  borrow  from  it.  The 
first  alternative  had  the  disadvantage  that  I  should  j)re^'nt  you.  wMth 
only  a  fragmentary  and  incomplete  narnitive;  the  latter,  that  you. 
would  be  com|)elleil  to  listen  to  facts  with  which  you  are  already 
(juite  familiar.  lUit,  all  things  considered,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
this  was  the  best  course  to  adopt.  S)me  of  you,  |H»ssibly,  have  not 
read  that  memoir,  its  details  may  have  fadetl  frt)m  the  memory  of 
(►thers,  while  those  in  whose  rei-ollection  it  is  still  fresh  will  not,  L 
trust,  find  a  brief  summary  wearisome. 

The  course  of  Alexander  Holley's  eiirly  years  and  etlucation  re- 
sembled those  of  most  other  well-lxirn  youths  of  the  same  jierioil. 
He  was  the  offspring  of  a  union  Ix'tween  the  representatives  of  two 
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old  New  England  families  that  had  taken  root  and  flourished  for 
many  generations  in  (bnnecticut,  since  they  were  transplanted  from 
English  soil.  Deprived,  almost  from  the  day  he  saw  the  light,  of  a 
mother's  care,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  that  want  supplied 
by  the  second  marriage  of  his  father;  and  the  influence  of  the  sim- 
ple, rigid,  and  Gml-fearing  domestic  circle  in  which  his  earliest  years 
were  passed,  nourished  the  noble  impulses  and  high  principles  that 
were  born  in  him,  and  strengthened  them,  so  that  they  remained  with 
him  through  life.  He  passed  from  the  little  district  school  to  the 
local  academy  in  Salisbury,  thence  to  another  in  Farmington  ;  from 
Farmington  to  Stockbridge,  and  from  Stockbridge  to  Bridgeport, 
that  he  might  prepare  for  Yale  College.  He  did  not  commence  his 
college  career  until  1850,  when  he  was  eighteen  yeai-s  old,  so  that  his 
education,  which  had  been  carefully  superintended  by  his  father,  was 
more  than  usually  thorough  and  complete.  Yale  College  did  not 
have  the  honor  of  inscribing  his  name  upon  her  books,  because  in 
1S50  the  Brown  University,  at  Providence,  had  founded  a  scientific 
■chair,  and  it  was  determined  that  Holley  should  go  there  instead  of 
io  New  Haven.  After  three  years  of  college,  Holley  was  well  fitted 
te  commence  the  battle  of  life.  Twenty-one  years  of  age,  wondrously 
winning  in  manners  and  appearance,  with  a  fine  constitution,  and 
Liidomitable  energy,  he  was,  indeed,  well  adapted  physically  for  the 
struggle;  and  still  more  so  intellectually.  The  strong  natural  bent 
of  hie  character  had  been  carefully  strengthened  and  trained  by  him- 
self from  very  early  years.  The  influences  of  home  were  deeply 
rooted ;  his  powerful  memory,  and  almost  limitless  capacity  for  ob- 
servation, had  been  developed  by  habitual  and  constant  use.  By 
nature  he  was  an  excellent  draughtsman  ;  and  also  by  nature,  he  had 
the  power  of  language;  hence,  from  a  very  early  age,  he  had  a  facile 
and  rapid  pencil ;  a  keen  and  eloquent  tongue.  He  was  a  leader  in 
youthful  debate;  an  acknowledged  chief  in  college  journalism.  The 
boy  was  father  to  the  man;  and  the  engineering  instinct  strong 
within  him  had  shown  itself  almost  from  the  first  dawn  of  his  in- 
telligence. Mechanics,  the  design  of  machinery,  and  especially  every- 
thing that  had  to  do  with  locomotive  engineering,  gradually  took  the 
first  place  in  his  mind,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  collegiate  subjects, 
and  he  made  his  start  in  the  world  in  the  shops  of  Messrs.  Corliss 
and  Nightingale,  at  Providence;  there  he  served  with  credit  as 
draughtsman,  mechanic,  engine-driver,  and  inventor;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  tc/stimony  to  his  great  ability  at  that  time  that,  without 
any  special  preliminary  technical  training,  Messrs.  Corliss  &  Night- 
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ingale  parted  from  Iiim  refjretfnlly,  and  at  his  own  wish,  be<-au'^e  he 
preferred  to  devote  himself  to  locomotive  desij^n  and  construction 
rather  than  to  that  of  stationary  engines.  With  only  eighteen  months' 
pnictical  experience,  Holley  starte<l  out  in  search  of  emj>U)yment  in 
locomotive  works.  It  was  natural  enough  for  him  to  meet  with 
failure  and  disappointment*;  after  about  a  month  he  fell  into  despair. 
"  I  am  ready  to  sink  ;"  he  said  ;  "  for,  if  there  is  anything  certain  in 
this  world,  it  is  that  I  will  never  do  anything  but  just  this  one  thing, 
namely,  build  locomotives."  Soon,  fate  was  kind,  and  found  em- 
ployment for  him  in  the  locomotive  works  of  Jersey  City,  where  he 
remained  long  enough  to  gain  valuable  pnictical  experience,  and  to 
convince  all  those  alK)ut  him  of  his  great  ability  and  energy.  But 
his  dream  of  always  building  locomotives  for  a  living  was  to  be  a 
short  one. 

A  young  man,  of  his  own  age,  and  of  brilliant  goniu.s,  had,  while 
Holley  was  receiving  his  education,  raise<l  himself  from  the  menial 
life  of  a  farmer's  boy  to  that  of  the  superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey 
Locomotive  Works,  and  had  quitted  it  before  Holley  had  found  the 
situation  he  was  so  anxiously  .seeking.  Without  education,  this  man 
lia<l  already  come  to  the  front  as  engineer  and  author;  at  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  had  secured  j)ublication  for  a  series  of"^^()nthlv 
Mechanical  Tracts,"  which  he  issueti  at  Ix)well,  in  1847.  Humble 
as  was  his  origin,  his  unele  had,  years  before  his  birth,  brought  the 
name  he-was  to  bear  into  notoriety,  and  the  famous  cjilculating  bov, 
Zerah  Colburn,  was  the  object  of  wonder  in  scientific  circles  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  Beyond  a  natural  gift  of  ra[>id  calcidation 
the  uncle  possessed  no  marked  ability,  whilst  the  nephew,  less  en- 
dowed as  a  mathematician,  was,  in  other  respects,  probablv  the  mo-t 
marvellous  member  of  the  engineering  profession  <»f  anv  countrv. 
A  writer  on  mechanics  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  the  8U|>erintendent  <>f 
an  important  locomotive  works  at  twenty — and  this  without  any 
technical  training  except  what  could  l)e  gathered  whilst  he  lal)oreil 
for  his  scanty  living — Zerah  Colburn  at  twenty-one  coninience<l  the 
career  for  which  he  was  best  adapte<l,  and  be<^ame  e<litor  of  the  me- 
chanical department  of  the  Anierlcim  Railroail  Jottrruif,\n  1852.  Of 
course  he  soon  abandoned  this  position,  and  the  following  year  un- 
dertook, as  his  own  property,  the  Neic  York  Railroad  Omftte.  He 
was  pushing  the  fortunes  of  this  venture  with  that  tensions  energv 
characteristic  of  the  man,  at  the  time  when  Ibdley  obiaimsl  the 
situation  he  had  been  seeking;  doubtless,  the  chief  talk  in  the 
works  was  of  the   late  superintendent's  newspaper,  and  we  may  l>e 
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certain  tliat  Colburn  was  often  at  the  locomotive  shops  getting  in- 
formation and  seeking  new  subscribers.  It  seems  but  a  poor  little 
sheet  now,  that  New  York  Railroad  Gazette,  for  technical  journalism 
has  kept  well  to  the  front  with  the  rapid  and  triumphant  forward 
march  of  the  engineer;  but  to  me  those  flimsy  pages  are  full  of  the 
deepest  interest,  from  their  being  the  first  effort  of  a  man  who  was 
certainly  the  ablest  technical  journalist  we  have  ever  seen.  So  it 
was  through  the  means  of  this  paper  that  Holley  and  Colburn  first 
met,  and  for  some  years  they  were  destined  to  tread  together  the 
upward  path  to  fame. 

I  have  said  that  the  most  boyish  letters  and  essays  of  Holley 
showed  gleams  of  literary  talent  which  time  and  education  kindled 
into  a  bright  flame.  In  many  respects,  the  tasters,  aims,  and  am- 
bitions of  the  two  young  men  were  similar.  Holley  had  already 
realized  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  work  in  print,  and  of  being  paid 
for  that  work  ;  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  had  written 
quite  a  remarkable  treatise  on  cutlery,  which  had  appeared  in  Poor's 
RaUway  Journal,  in  1850.  It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
he  was  as  eager  to  write  for  Col  burn's  Gazette  as  Colburn  was  to 
obtain  the  a.ssistance  of  such  a  congenial  contributor.  So,  in  a  short 
time,  the  relations  between  the  two  drew  closer,  and  Holley  and 
Colburn  entered  into  partnership,  editing  the  little  sheet  conjointly. 
It  was  not  long  before  a  marked  success  attended  their  efforts  ;  then 
Colburn  wearied  of  the  work, and  in  1856  sold  his  share  to  Hqjiey,  and 
emigrated  to  Iowa,  where  he  bought  land  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale, 
in  obedience  apparently  to  some  passing  fancy  that  prompted  him  for 
the  moment  to  turn  his  hand  to  farming.  For  a  year  longer,  the  |)aper, 
under  the  changed  nam^oi Holley  s  Railroad  Advocate,  did  fairly  well ; 
the  new  proprietor  bore  the  business  and  editorial  burden  of  the  un- 
dertaking more  systematically  than  Colburn,  I  am  sure,  but  not  with 
the  same  degree  of  feverish  energy  which  Colburn  always  brought 
for  a  time  into  every  new  scheme  he  took  in  hand.  In  1857,  a  great 
wave  of  commercial  disaster  swept  over  the  country,  and  engulfed 
the  Railroad  Advocate.  Colburn  had  wearied  of  Iowa,  and  returned 
to  New  York,  where  he  and  Holley,  on  the  ruins  of  the  paper, 
staitetl  another  journalistic  venture,  which  lived  for  two  or  three 
months  as  Holley  and  Colbunis  American  Engineer.  Brief  and  un- 
satisfactory as  these  experiments  in  journalism  had  been,  they  never- 
theless were  attendee!  with  the  most  useful  and  important  results  to 
both  men.  They  had  lived  by  their  pens  for  two  years,  which  was 
no  small  matter;  they  had  gained  a  vast  amount  of  experience  of  a 
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varied  character;  they  had,  of  necessity,  come  in  contact  with  many 
engineers,  and  their  writings  had  been  sufficiently  original  and  strik- 
ing to  attract  much  attention.  The  experience  had,  in  fact,  prepared 
them  for  their  next  venture,  one  which  was  destined  to  sever  jjerraa- 
nently  the  connection  between  the  two  men,  and  to  oj>en  out  for  each 
new  paths  in  widely  diverging  directions.  The  liard  times  of  1857 
had  absorbed  what  little  money  they  posses.sed,  but  they  oould  claim 
to  be  the  owners  of  a  more  important  capital — the  confidence  of  many 
men  of  influence  and  means.  It  was  notorious  that  at  that  time 
the  construction  and  management  of  American  railroads  were  in  a 
deplorably  backward  condition  compared  with  those  of  Euro|)e,  and 
the  brilliant  idea  occurre<l  to  Holley  and  Colburn  to  get  themselves 
made  delegates  of  some  of  the  principal  railway  companies  in  the 
United  States;  to  travel  over  Europe,  and  to  collect  information  on 
the  railway  practice  of  the  Old  World  which  should  l>e  made  useful 
for  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  railroads  at  home.  To  secure 
the  patronage  and  assistance  of  many  influential  |>ersons  was  a  work 
of  no  great  difficulty;  and  in  the  summer  of  1857  they  conimenc«'d 
their  first  vovage  across  the  Atlantic,  a  voyage  which  wa><  destine<I 
to  bear  immediate  fruit,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  their  brilliant 
and,  alas!  too  brief  careers. 

Can  you  not  picture  to  yourselves  these  two  young  men  as  they 
started  upon  their  first  and  fateful  voyage;  full  of  generous  enthu- 
siasm ;  overflowing  with  life,  and  with  the  vigor  that  is  born  of  in- 
tellectual power?  Their  early  training  was  completed;  their  ex- 
perience already  wide;  their  powers  of  reception  almost  infinite. 
You  can  imagine  that  their  high  ambition,  if  it  was  vague,  was  a^ 
unbounded  as  they  felt  the  power  within  them  was  of  achieving  it. 
How  great  their  energy  was,  the  result  of  the  few  weeks'  visit  to 
Europe  on  that  occasion,  still  bears  testimony,  in  the  large  volunie 
they  complete<l  on  the  Permanent  Way  and  Coal-Bnrninrj  BoiUrs 
of  European  Raihcayn.  They  were  of  an  age  when  they  could 
afford  to  burn  the  candle  at  both  ends;  and  they  did,  under  forceil 
draught.  In  a  memorandum  by  Zerah  Colburn,  now  in  my  {x>sses- 
sion,  I  find  the  fi)ll()wing  reference  to  this  b<Kik  :  "In  1857-58,  I 
wrote  the  large  work,  entitled  the  Permanent  Way  and  Coal-Burn- 
ing BoUers  of  European  Railways,  Mr.  Holley's  name  appearing 
as  joint  author  in  consideration  of  our  sharing  the  cost  of  the  under- 
taking, but  more  especially  because  of  the  assistiince  rendered  by 
him  in  collecting  information  and  preparing  drawings."  Those  who 
can  read  between  the  lines  of  this  memorandum  will  understand  how 
large  Holley's  part  was  in  the  preparation  of  this  book. 
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At  (hat  time,  Mr.  Daniel  Kinnear  Clark  had  attained  a  consider- 
able reputation,  both  in  Enghiud  and  America,  by  his  very  excellent 
bock  on  Railway  Machinery,  and  it  followed,  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  he  was  the  first  person  in  London  souorht  out  by 
HoUcy  and  Colburn  when  they  arrived  in  1857.  At  that  time,  I 
was  a  l)oy  in  Mr.  Clark's  office ;  I,  like  Holley,  but  in  a  very  humble 
way,  had  been  seeking  despairingly  for  work,  and  a  kind  fate  had 
placed  me  with  Mr.  Clark  in  the  summer  of  1857.  I  never  can  re- 
call, without  the  deepest  thankfulness,  the  mysterious  working  of 
Providence  which,  apparently  by  the  merest  accident,  brought  me  in 
contact  with  these  two  men. 

It  happened  that  they,  coming  direct  to  London,  had  gone  straight 
to  the  office  of  Mr.  Clark,  where  I  was  alone,  and  thus  I  was  the 
first  person  to  shake  hands  with  Holley  on  his  arrival.  Twenty-five 
years  later,  I  was  the  last  Englishman  to  shake  him  by  the  hand  in 
London,  when  we  said  our  final  farewell.  You  cannot  imagine  the 
effect  which  the  sudden  apparition  of  the  two  young  Americans  in 
the  gloomy  London  office  had  upon  me.  They  aj)peared  to  me  like 
beings  from  a  superior  world,  so  unlike  were  they  to  any  |)ersons 
I  had  ever  met  before.  Even  with  my  untutored  and  crude  power 
of  perception,  I  could  feel  that  they  were  surrounded  w'ith  an  atmo- 
sphere of  energy  and  intelligence ;  that  they  were  overflowing  with 
vitality.  The  one  seemed  to  me  a  spirit  of  darkness,  the  other  a 
spirit  of  light  ;  and  both  so  immeasurably  my  superiors,  that  I  could 
do  little  more  than  gaze  on  them  in  wonder.  Who  could,  at  that 
time,  have  supposed  that  the  influence  of  these  two  men  wsis  to  be 
ma<le,  under  Providence,  to  change  and  fashion  my  whole  career  ; 
that  they  were  to  show  me  the  path  to  a  future  infinitely  brighter 
and  higher  than  I  could  then  have  planned  in  my  most  sanguine 
dreams?  Yet,  so  it  was  to  be.  Why  they  should,  even  then,  have 
lelt  an  interest  in  one  so  ignorant  as  myself,  has  always  been  a  source 
of  wonder  to  me.  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  some  mysterious 
and  inexplicable  bond  of  sympathy;  I  know  that  they  exercised  a 
strange  influence  over  me;  that,  without  my  knowing  it,  they 
widened  and  strengthened  my  mind  ;  that  I  absorbed  much  knowl- 
edge from  them.  When  their  brief  visit  came  to  an  end,  and  they 
returned  to  New  York,  most  of  the  light  went  out  of  my  life,  though 
their  influence  remained  behind,  especially  that  of  Holley,  whose 
bright  individuality  rested  witli  me  as  an  ideal,  which  I  might,  per- 
chance, with  tiiiu'  and  constant  eff'ort,  feebly  imitate.  Tiie  following 
year,  Zerah  Colburn  returned  to  London  alone  ;   he  became  the  editor 
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of  the  Enf/ineer,  and  I,  havinu;  siHij^lit  liiin  out,  l)a<l  the  privilege  of 
being  closelv  and  intimately  associate*!  with  him  until  the  curtain 
fell  upon  his  traxio  end.  As  no  douht  you  know,  after  he  returned 
to  England,  in  1858,  he  made  his  permanent  home  there,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  months  in  1860,  which  he  passed  in  Philadel- 
j)hia.  You  are  also  aware-that  it  was  he  who  founded  the  I^judon 
Engineering,  in  1866;  into  the  management  of  this  journal  he  threw 
for  the  first  three  years  the  whole  force  of  his  great  erratic  |)owers. 
After  their  first  visit  to  Ij^ndon,  and  their  j<»irit  pul)licatioii  of  the 
volume  on  European  railways,  Holley  and  Colburn,  without  becom- 
ing actually  estranged,  had  but  little  in  common.  Tlie  dark  an<l 
fiery  genius  of  the  one  was,  in  fact,  so  opposed  to  the  trained  talents 
and  noble  soul  of  the  other,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  real  and 
lasting  sympathy  to  exist  l)etween  them. 

With  II(tlley's  return  to  Amoricji  in  1858,  or  shortly  afterwards, 
, commenced  the  journalistic  epoch  of  his  career.  For  some  years  he 
was  a  valuable  and  industrious  contributor  to  the  Xew  York  Times, 
and  certainly  never  before  or  since  has  any  daily  newspaper  been  so 
fortunate  in  the  services  of  an  engineering  contributor.  In  1859, 
and  again  in  1860,  he  visite<l  England  chiefly  to  write  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  was  then  attracting  the  at(ention  of  the  civilized  world, 
the  Great  Eastern.  This  business  brought  him  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  engineers  of  that  vessel,  Brunei  and  Scott  Russell.  With 
the  last  name<l  the  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  warm  personal  friend- 
ship which  always  remained.  The  New  York  7'i»te«,  the  Riiilway 
Review,  inventi()ns  connecte<l  with  the  steam-engine  and  permanent 
way,  and  miscellaneous  literary  employment  kept  Ilolley  closely 
occupied  and  brought  him  plenty  of  reputation,  though  but  little 
money,  until  the  War  of  Secession.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Ilolley, 
like  a  good  patriot,  offered  his  able  services  to  the  government,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  add  that  his  offers  were  uniformly  dedineil.  It 
was  during  this  great  national  crisis  that  Ilolley,  while  still  holding 
on  to  his  main  support, — a  brilliant  and  facile  pen, — had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  up  work  more  congenial  to  him.  He  wsis  employed 
by  Mr.  Stevens  in  1S62  to  visit  Europe  in  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion that  might  be  useful  in  the  construction  of  the  Stevens  Ixittery, 
on  which  so  mu«h  time  and  money,  as  well  as  skill,  were  waste<l. 
Mr.  Scott  Uusscll,  wh(tat  that  time  had  consideral)le  interest  in  naval 
and  military  circles,  rendereil  Ilolley  go(Hi  jicrvice  in  obtaining  for 
him  intnxluctions  and  information,  while  his  own  presence  of  mind 
and  coolness  often  st«HxI  hin\  in  good  stead  in  obtaining  access  to 
places  the  official  tlooi-s  of  which  were  closed  agjiinst  him.     It  was 
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this  new  connection  that  turned  his  mind  to  the  production  of  that 
important  hand-book  on  Ordnance  and  Armor,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, was  destined  to  remain  for  so  many  years  the  standard  book 
of  reference  on  the  subject.  Like  every  piece  of  work  to  which 
Holley  set  his  hand,  this  treatise  bears  on  every  page  evidence  of  his 
capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains.  The  objection  has  been  made  by 
friendly  critics  in  this  country  that  Ordnance  and  Armor  was  scarcely 
worthy  of  its  author.  I  do  not  agree  with  this  criticism  ;  and  in  this 
I  am  sustained  by  one  of  the  ablest  practical  designers  of  artillery 
in  the  world,  Mr.  G.  Canet,  who  has  written  to  me  on  this  subject  as 
follows : 

You  have  told  me  that  recently  you  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  study  the  Ord- 
nance and  At-mor  of  A.  L.  Holley.  You  could  not  refer  to  a  better  authority  ;  for  it 
is  at  once  the  most  complete  and  the  most  conscientious  work  on  the  history  of 
artillery  that  has  ever  been  published.  The  name  of  Holley  recalls  to  me  many 
souvenirs  of  the  commencement  of  my  career,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  for  me  no 
book  on  the  same  subject  has  ever  been  of  so  much  value.  Holley  wrote  it  at  a  time, 
before  artillery  had  become  a  science,  properly  so-called  ;  when  even  the  phenomena 
attendinpf  the  combustion  of  gimpowder  were  very  imperfectly  understood.  At  that 
time  the  strains  to  which  gim-carriages  were  subjected  were  not  accurately  known, 
and  correct  gun  design  was  impossible,  because  the  pressures  exerted  upon  the  bore 
of  a  cannon  could  not  be  measured.  When  HoUey's  book  appeared  there  existed 
only  a  few  theoretical  essays,  the  records  of  some  doubtful  experiments,  the  ill-sus- 
tained claims  of  a  few  manufacturers,  and  these  were  all  scattered  through  different 
memoirs  and  reports.  Holley  was  the  first  to  make  a  systematic  summary  of  all 
these  documents;  to  pass  in  able  review  material,  modes  of  construction,  ballistical 
data,  firing  experiments,  and  penetration  of  plates.  This  last-named  portion  of  his 
work  had  an  especial  value,  for  when  he  wrote  the  art  of  constructing  ironclad 
ships  was  in  its  infancy.  What  I  find  most  remarkable  in  this  work  of  Holley  is, 
that  writing  at  the  period  from  which  modern  artillery  may  be  said  to  date,  he  made 
all  the  data  he  could  obtain  the  object  of  minute  and  careful  study ;  that  every  line 
bears  the  stamp  of  his  own  work  ;  that  it  is  an  earnest  study,  and  in  no  sense  a  piece 
of  bookmaking.  Every  page  contains  abundance  of  detail,  accuracy  in  facts,  and 
a  sureness  of  judgment  which  is  truly  admirable.  His  considerations  on  the  resist- 
ance and  elasticity  of  material,  and  on  the  effects  of  strains  and  vibrations,  show  the 
large  grasp  of  a  truly  scientific  mind.  His  investigations  on  the  subject  of  rein- 
forcing rings  had  at  the  time  a  high  value,  and  to-day  are  of  considerable  interest. 
He  showed  conclusively  that  he  understood  the  absolute  importance  of  gaining  in- 
formation at  every  step  by  experiment,  and  that  theory  is  but  of  comparatively  little 
value  in  gun  manufacture.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  all  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  his  time  in  the  construction  of  ordnance.  Steel  of  high  quality  scarcely 
existed,  and  an  entire  revolution  has  taken  place  in  design  and  in  construction.  We 
who  have  followed  carefully  all  the  transformations  that  have  occurred  in  the  art 
during  twenty  years,  and  who  were  familiar  with  it  when  Holley  wrote,  gladly  do 
homage  to  the  man  wlio  could  jiroduce  such  a  book  from  such  materials.  For  my 
own  part,  I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  it  was  from  his  pages  that  I  studied  most 
often,  and  whence  I  drew  my  first  clear  notions  of  artillery.  I  reverence  him  not 
only  as  a  savant,  but  as  a  miister. 

G.  Canet. 
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I  thought  it  would  give  you  pleasure  to  hear  the  independent  tes- 
timony of  an  eminent  Frenchman  who  never  knew  Holley  except 
through  his  writings  on  this  special  subject.  When  this  book  was 
published,  the  art  of  heavy  gun  construction  was  far  more  tentative 
and  experimental  than  it  is  now,  and  the  classified  collection  of  all 
information  available  up  to>  the  date  of  its  publication  served  as  a 
great  aid  in  advancing  a  science  then  in  its  infancy.  The  strictly 
literary  period  of  Hoi  ley's  career  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
though  he  could  never,  as  long  as  he  lived,  abandon  his  innate  love 
for  writing,  he  was  no  longer  compelled  to  rely  on  his  pen  as  a  means 
to  live.  In  May,  1863,  he  finally  decided  upon  turning  his  talent 
and  energies  into  another  channel,  one  that  was  destined  to  lead  him 
to  fame  and  moderate  prosperity. 

The  practical  value  of  the  Bessemer  process  for  manufacturing 
steel  had  by  this  time  become  widely  recognized  ;  and  it  followetl 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course  that  Holley,  who  was  always  on  the 
lookout  for  some  new  and  good  thing,  felt  intuitively  that  the  time 
for  which  he  had  so  long  waited  had  at  last  arrived.  The  story  of 
the  Bessemer  process  was  at  that  time  no  new  one.  Seven  years 
before,  at  the  Cheltenham  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Mr.  Bessemer  had  made  the  first  public 
announcement  of  his  invention.  The  title  of  the  paper  excited  de- 
rision,* its  reading  wild  enthusiasm.  Mr.  James  Nasmyth  said  of 
the  samples  shown  to  the  astonished  audience:  "  Here  are  true  British 
nuggets."  A  wave  of  excitement  passed  over  the  country.  One 
result  of  this  paper  was  that  almost  immediately  a  sum  of  $'250,0<K) 
was  offered  for  the  English  patents;  another,  that  within  a  month 
£28,000  had  been  paid  for  licenses  to  work  the  process  in  Great 
Britain  alone.  Then  swiftly  followetl  a  fierce  reaction,  consequent 
on  failures  due  to  hasty  experiments  and  crude  trials.  Abuse  of  the 
inventor  was  as  hearty  as  the  praise  had  been  fulsome  a  few  weeks 
before. 

The  newsj)apers  of  the  day  were  unanimous  in  condemning  the 
process  as  delusive  and  useless,  and  referred  to  it  as  "a  brilliant 
meteor  that  had  flitted  across  the  metallurgical  horizon,  dazzling  all 
beholders  for  a  moment,  only  to  die  out  and  leave  no  trace  behind." 
As  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  sagacity  of  the  Council  of  the  British  As- 
sociation, I  may  add  that  that  astute  body  refused  to  admit  the  paper 

*  "On  the  Manufacture  of  Malleal)le  Iron  and  Steel  withoMt  Fuel,"  read  August 
13,  1856. 
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in  their  published  transactions.  In  the  face  of  terrible  difficulties  and 
discouragements,  Mr.  Bessemer  worked  steadily  on,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  he  established  works  at  Sheffield,  where  the  process 
was  still  in  an  experimental  stage  when  Holley  first  visited  them. 
In  a  letter  I  recently  received  from  Mr.  W.  D.  Allen,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  and  who  was  then,  as  he  still  is,  the 
manager  of  those  works,  the  following  appreciative  remarks  about 
Holley  occur : 

Bessemer  Steel  Works,  Sheffield. 
July  14,  1890. 
My  dear  Mr.  Dredge: 

I  have  indeed  many  cherished  recollections  of  my  relations  with  Mr.  Holley, 
and  if  the  few  following  facts  have  any  interest,  pray  make  what  use  of  them  you 
think  proper. 

Mr.  Holley  came  to  Sheffield  in  1864.  He  was  then  a  bright,  intelligent  young 
fellow  (he  did  not  look  one-and-twenty),  genial  and  open-hearted  to  a  fault.  America 
was  never  represented  by  a  more  perfect  gentleman,  or  one  more  calculated  to  win 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  those  he  came  in  contact  with  in  this  country.  Indeed, 
the  handsome  young  American  not  only  won  our  esteem  but  our  hearts.  He  came 
with  the  intention  of  gathering  what  knowledge  and  facts  he  could  relative  to  the 
Bessemer  process  of  steelmaking,  and  with  that  view  he  passed  several  months  at 
our  works,  observing  and  mastering  the  details  of  the  process,  so  that  I  saw  a 
good  deal  of  him,  and  was  associated  with  him  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
visit. 

He  applied  himself  very  assiduously  to  the  object  he  had  in  view  ;•  was  mostly  at 
the  works  by  nine  in  the  morning,  and  frequently  remained  till  nine  or  ten  at  night 
to  witness  some  special  operation ;  for  I  must  tell  you  that  at  that  time  our  own 
career  was  so  young  that  we  were  frequeutly  occupied  in  the  application  of  our  ma- 
terial to  some  new  and  useful  purpose.  In  these  experiments  Mr.  Holley  always 
took  much  interest. 

As  regards  the  process  itself,  he  was  most  enthusiastic,  and  from  the  first  pro- 
nounced it  a  "grand  thing  for  America."  His  desires  and  aspirations  were  concen- 
trated upon  introducing  it  into  that  country,  and  his  efforts  were  mainly  instru- 
mental in  doing  so. 

It  gave  me  very  great  pleasure  when  I  heard  that  his  countrymen  had  decided 
that  the  memory  of  so  distinguished  a  man  and  so  great  a  benefactor  to  his  country 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

I  am,  dear  sir. 

Yours  very  truly, 

VV.  D.  Allen. 

The  Sheffield  Bessemer  Works,  in  1864,  were  on  a  very  small 
scale;  they  only  comprised  two  3-ton  converters  and  a  corresponding 
plant.  Holley  came  from  America  upon  thi.s  business  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Messrs.  Corning,  Winslow  &  Co.,  a  firm  that  was  after- 
wards changed  to  Winslow,  Griswold  &  Holley.  His  mission  was 
to  ])urchase  the  Bessemer  patents  for  the  United  States,  to  learn  the 
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process,  and  afterwards  to  inaugurate  the  new  industry  at  home. 
As  lie  said,  that  journey  was  no  pleasure  trip  ;  but  he  came  back 
successful  on  all  points,  and  the  following  year  the  works  at  Troy 
were  built. 

As  is  the  case  with  so  many  great  inventions,  a  nural>er  of  active 
minds  were  turned  towards  the  manufacture  of  steel,  stimulated 
thereto  by  Bessemer's  success  and  his  repute<l  failures.  Prominent 
among  these  in  the  United  States  was  W.  Kelley,  of  E<ldyville, 
Kentucky;  and  your  talented  countryman,  Mr.  W.  F.  Durfee,  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  practical  development  of  this  invention  ;  it 
was  he  who  constructed  the  experimental  steel  works  at  Wyandotte, 
Michigan.  This  was  in  1862,  the  year  of  the  great  International 
Exhibition  in  London,  where  Holley  had  ample  opportunity  of 
studying  the  products  of  the  Beaseraer  converter.  We  may  be  cer- 
tain that  what  he  saw  there  convinced  him  of  the  importance  of  the 
process  for  the  United  States.  His  judgment  was  confirmed  by  that 
of  Zerah  Colburn,  who,  with  his  usual  foresight,  had  some  time  be- 
fore become  a  strong  advocate  of  the  process.  Writing  in  the  Lon- 
don jE'n^rmeer  in  1862,  Zerah  Colburn  said:  "The  fact,  that  as  a 
substitute  for  wrought  iron,  at  least  where  facility  of  welding  is  not 
of  special  consequence,  the  Bessemer  metal  is  now  known  to  be  of 
established  trustworthy  character,  is  of  itself  a  most  important  one; 
and  as  those  who  fully  know  the  process  are  aware  that  ingots  can 
be  turned  out  by  it  at  £6  per  ton,  and  finished  rails  at  less  than  £10, 
we  have  only  to  await  the  time  when  through  ct)m{>etition  this  metal 
has  been  cheapened  to  an  extent  which  will  insure  its  general  appli- 
cation for  the  many  purjxjses  to  which  it  is  so  admirably  fitted." 

When  Ilolley  returned  to  America  early  in  1864,  having  pur- 
chased the  American  patents  and  learned  the  process,  he  and  his 
associates  found  themselves  confronted  with  the  risks  of  costly  liti- 
gation. It  wa?claime<l  that  the  Kelley  patents  preceded  and  coveretl 
those  of  Bessemer,  but  after  some  delay  this  difficulty  was  removed 
by  compromise.  Indeed,  on  Mr.  Durfee  s  own  showing,  the  costly 
experiment  to  prove  the  value  of  the  Kelley  patents  was  really  only 
a  test  of  the  Bessemer  process.  In  an  interesting  paper  read  before 
your  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  1884,  Mr.  Durfee  says, 
with  perfect  frankness:  "  I  possessed  myself  of  all  the  information 
attainable  concerning  the  Bessemer  process,  and  as  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  Mr.  Z.  S.  Durfee  would  be  successful  in  his  efforts  to 
purchase  the  American  patents  issue<l  to  Bessemer  for  the  various 
forms  of  apparatus  for  the  production  of  steel  by  the  pneumatic 
method,  it  was  thought  only  to  be  anticipating  the  acquisition  of 
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property  rights,  to  use  such  parts  of  his  inveution  as  seemed  suited 
for  the  purpose."  The  Wyandotte  exj>eriment  developed  no  great 
results,  but  for  it  can  be  claimed  the  first  production  of  Bessemer 
steel  in  the  United  States,  and  the  first  output  of  steel  rails.  After 
the  return  of  Holley  to  America  in  1864,  the  Troy  Works  were 
Started,  and  the  first  charge  of  Bessemer  metal  was  made  on  February 
16,  1865.  Let  me  refer  you  to  Mr.  R.  W-  Hunt's  interesting  paper 
on  the  original  Bessemer  steel  plant  at  Troy,  read  before  your  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  1884.  You  will  see  from  it  that  Troy 
was  only  a  small  works  with  two  2-ton  converters,  but  such  capital 
steel  was  produced,  that  enterprise  and  capital  were  convinced. 
During  the  month  of  May,  1865,  less  than  twelve  weeks  after  the 
works  were  started,  eighty  charges  were  made,  giving  118  tons  of 
steel  with  16.7  per  cent,  of  loss;  immediately  after  this  the  works 
were  extended  by  the  installation  of  a  plant  that  included  two  5-ton 
converters ;  Mr.  Z.  S.  Durfee  assumed  the  charge  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  Holley  proceeded  to  construct  steel  works  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  commencing  with  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company  at  Harrisburg. 

The  thorough  efficiency  of  the  Bessemer  process  having  been  thus 
demonstrated,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  supply  of  capital  required 
for  the  erection  of  steel  works,  and  Holley  rapidly  found  himself 
almost  unable  to  satisfy  the  demands  made  upon  him  for  designing 
and  starting  new  establishments.  He,  however,  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  have  too  much  occupation  ;  and  the  finest  steel  works  in 
your  country  bear  evidence  of  his  skill  and  industry :  those  of  North 
CMiicago  and  Joliet,  the  Edgar  Thom.son  Works  at  Pittsburgh,  the 
Vulcan  Works  at  St  Louis,  the  Cambria,  the  Bethlehem,  the  Scran- 
ton,  and  other  works,  were  built  under  his  instruction  and  from  his 
plans.  But  more  than  this;  Holley  completely  modified  the  details 
of  the  Bes^'emer  process  as  he  had  learnt  it  in  England  ;  he  adapted 
it  to  the  special  requirements  of  the  American  manufacturer,  who 
was  enabled,  through  the  modifications  he  designed,  to  produce  those 
stupendous  outputs  of  steel,  the  records  of  which  were  so  long  re- 
ceived in  England  with  incredulity.  This  is  what  the  joint  inventor 
of  the  Basic  process,  Mr.  Percy  C.  Gilchrist,  wrote  to  me  upon  the 
subject  of  Holley's  modifications  and  improvements: 

101  Palace  Ciiamhkrs,  West.minster,  London, 
July  14,  1890. 
I  hiive  tlic  greatest  admiration  for  the  work  Holley   achieved,  as  I  think  that 
the  present  proud  position  of  the  American  steel  trade  is  very  largely  dne  to  his 
genius.     A  lesser  man  would  have  copied  the  European  steel  work.",  but  instead  of 
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this  lie  picked  out  the  weak  place?,  and  in  tlie  American  works  iliat  were  fortu- 
nately .subject  to  liis  ailvice,  one  sees  how  their  defe<ls  were  av(jide<l  by  him,  how 
lireiik-downH  were  eliminated,  labor  Have<l  and  output  consequently  increased. 

Ilolii'V,  from  the  very  first,  appreciate<l  the  Basic  proces^s,  and  was  most  kin<l 
and  generous  in  his  appreciation  ;  he  suggested  at  an  early  date  that  the  mtjre  rapid 
wear  of  the  Ba.sic  lining  of  the  converter  bhoidd  be  met  by  removing  the  shell  of 
the  converter  with  its  worn-out  lining  from  its  belt,  and  by  replacing  it  with  a  fresh 
shell  ready-lined  ;  this  plan  was  put  into  practice  by  Mr.  .Vrthur  C<K»|)€r  at  the 
North- KiLstern  Street  Company's  Works  at  Middlel)orongh,  and  is  giving  excellent 
results. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  saw  very  little  of  Iloliey  myself,  but  my  cousin,  the  late 
Sydney  (iilchrist  Tlmmxs,  saw  a  gocxl  deal  of  him;  they  had  much  in  conmion, 
both  in  ability,  go-aheadness  and  perseverance,  and  they  had,  I  know,  an  intense 
admiration  for  eacli  other. 

Yours  very  truly, 

,  Pkrcy  C.  Gilchrist. 

One  of  your  own  eni^iiieer.s,  Mr.  R.  W.  Hunt,  hii.s  sunimarized 
llolley's  work  in  tlii.s  direction.     He  say.s  : 

"The  result  of  his  thought  gave  us  the  present  accepted  type  of  .-Vmerican  Be»- 
semer  plant ;  he  did  uwuy  with  the  English  deep  pit,  and  niise<l  the  veHsels  so  as 
to  get  working  s|iace  luuler  them  on  the  ground  flixjr;  he  substituted  top  sup|>orted 
hydranlic  cranes  for  the  more  expensive  coimterweighted  English  ones;  he  put 
three  ingot  cranes  roiuid  the  pit  instead  of  two,  and  thereby  obtained  greater  area 
of  power;  he  changed  the  location  of  the  vessel  as  related  to  the  |)it  and  melting- 
house;  he  modified  the  ladle  crane  and  worked  all  the  cranes  and  vessels  from  a 
single  point ;  he  sui)stitutetl  cupolas  for  reverberatory  furnaces  ;  and  last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  he  introducetl  the  intermediate  or  accumulating  ladle,  which  is  placed 
on  scales,  and  thus  insures  accuracy  of  operation  by  rendering  jKWsible  the  weigh- 
ing of  each  charge  of  melted  iron  before  fK»uring  it  into  the  converter,  .\fter  build- 
ing such  a  plant,  he  l)egan  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  details  in  manufacture,  among 
the  most  serious  of  which  was  the  short  duration  of  the  vessel-bottoms,  and  the  time 
retpiired  to  cool  oflthe  veusels  to  a  point  at  which  it  was  possible  for  workmen  to 
enter  and  make  new  bottoms.  ,\fler  many  experiment.s,  the  result  was  the  Holley 
vessel-bottom,  which  either  in  ita  form  as  patente<l,  or  in  a  miHlification  of  it  as  now 
used  in  all  .American  works,  h:is  rendered  {)ossible,  as  much  as  any  other  one  thing, 
the  present  immense  priKltiction." 

Vastly  ii.s  all  these  mod ificat ions  tendetl  to  increase  the  output,  I 
think  it  i.s  necessary  to  include  one  other  factor  that  has  hel|Hti  to 
obtain  such  extraordinary  results,  the  |)erfect  organization  of  the 
nianaijing  enijineers  and  the  remarkable  efti'Mency  of  the  American 
workmen.  On  this  point  a  prominent  English  .steel-maker  wrote  to 
me  recently,  after  a  visit  he  iuid  paid  to  several  of  your  leading 
works:  **  Of  course,  the  output  was  very  large  from  each  pit,  and 
this  was  attained  by  great  facilities  for  bringing  up  and  getting  away 
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materials,  and   keeping  everytliing  at  high   pressure.     The  men,  I 
dare  say,  are  paid   well,  hut  it  was  hot  weather  when  I  was  there,' 
and  they  were  certainly  selling  their  lives." 

But  apart  from  organization  and  skilled  lahor,  the  marvellous 
growth  of  production  from  Bessemer  vessels  in  the  United  States 
must  be  credited  to  Holley.  The  fifteen  years'  development  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  In  1865,  the  output  from  two  2-ton 
converters  in  a  month  was  1 18  tons;  in  1880  the  outj)ut  from  two 
5-ton  converters  was  14,000  tons.  In  1866  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
way Company  purchased  from  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.  5000 
tons  of  Bessemer  rails  at  8120  (gold)  per  ton  ;  last  year  the  produc- 
tion of  Be.ssemer  rails  in  the  United  States  was  about  1,644,000  tons. 
In  the  year  1868  the  total  output  of  Bessemer  steel  in  America  was 
8500  tons  ;  the  same  year  in  England  it  was  1 10,000  tons.  In  1879 
your  production  eqiialled  ours,  and  from  that  date  has  always  ex- 
ceeded it,  until  the  last  year  it  reached  the  amazing  figure  of  3,169,- 
643  tons,  which  was  one  million  t(ms  more  than  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Since  the  tirst  charge  was  blown  at  the  Troy  Works  in 
1865,  there  have  been  produced  in  America  upwards  of  25  million 
of  tons  of  Bessemer  steel.  And  this  is  the  record  of  the  last  eighteen 
years  of  Holley's  life. 

So  the  busy  years  passed,  bringing  with  them  a  rich,  if  tardy, 
harvest  of  fame  to  Holley.  He  continued  to  be  recognized  as  the 
one  great  authority  in  America  on  Bessemer  steel ;  in  Europe  his 
reputation  stood  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  high.  We  all  remember  the 
prominent  part  he  took  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition  of  1876;  his 
admirable  reports  on  the  iron  and  steel  exhibits  of  that  year,  which 
were  followed  by  a  long  and  masterly  series  of  articles  on  the 
steel  works  of  the  United  States — a  series  which,  unfortunately,  re- 
mained unfinished.  Some  of  us  have  had  the  privilege  of  studying 
his  annual  and  confidential  reports  on  the  steel  manufacture  of  the 
world.  The.se  reports  arc  marvels  of  technical  skill  and  labor  ;  they 
attest  also  the  unlimited  confidence  which  he  commanded  both  at 
home  and  abroad  ;  in  the  steel  works  of  Europe,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  United  States.  They  were  the  result  of  periodical  visits  to  Eng- 
land and  the  continent,  and  were,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
prepared  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Bessemer  As.s(x^iation,  with  which 
he  had  entered  into  confidential  relations.  The  gates  of  every  steel 
works  in  F^urope  were  open  to  him,  and  from  him  no  manufacturers' 
8e<'rets  were  withheld.  It  was  quite  a  unique  position  which  he  then 
occupied  ;  one  for  which   his  long  training,   high   intelligence,  and 
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I>orfoct  integrity  al)soIutely  fitte<l  him.  Manufacturers  knew  well 
•that  their  secrets  w<re  saff  in  his  hands;  that  if  they  gave  him  much, 
he  brought  still  more  to  them  ;  that  his  visits  were  always  useful 
and  suggestive,  and  that  the  exchange  of  American  experiences  for 
their  own  never  left  Ilolhy  their  debtor.  There  was  also  another 
as|)ect  to  these  annual  visit><.  Time,  hard  work,  and  the  cares  of  a 
busy  life,  had  nov«r  withered  the  great  charm  of  Holley's  character  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  his  personal  influence  and  indefinable  power  of 
attraction  had  increased  with  years.  lie  was  loved  as  much  as  he 
was  admiretl;  he  was  as  jwpular  in  France,  in  Germany,  and  in 
Belgium,  as  he  was  in  England  or  the  Unite<l  States.  I  could  have 
laid  before  you  to-<lay  pr<M)fs  of  this  till  you  wouM  have  wearie<l  of 
them.  You  have  already  heard  how  the  council  of  an  institution, 
respected  throughout  the  world — the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
— have  expressed  themselves  about  Holley,  speaking  from  |>ersonal 
knowledge  of  him.  You  have  heani  what  were  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Allen,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Bessemer  industry,  sentiments 
whicli  grew  warnier  with  the  passing  ycjirs.  I>'t  me  read  you  a  few 
more  expressions  of  opinion  from  distinguishe<l  men  in  England  and 
the  c(mtinent  of  Euro|)e.  Mr.  James  Riley,  of  the  Steel  Works  of 
Scotland,  Glasgow,  writes : 

I  regret  tliat  it  will  not  l>e  pomible  for  me  to  be  present  on  the  interesting  occa- 
eion  when  the  nidniiinent  to  Mr.  Holley  will  Ite  unveiled  and  yuu  will  deliver  the 
iniiticunil  ad»lres.«,  and  that  1  shnll  therefore  l)e  deprive<l  of  the  privilege  of  thus 
manifesting  my  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  which  will  culminate  in  the  ceremony 
of  that  day. 

It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  know  Mr.  Holley  during  several  years,  in  the 
latter  of  which  I  think  I  may  say  that  our  ac(iuaintance  became  as  intimate  as  the 
circumst.ince8  of  time  and  distance  rendered  possible.  I  think  I  am  o)rrect  in  stating 
that  for  the  la.st  ten  years  of  his  life  he  never  I'ame  to  Europe  without  visiting  me, 
the  la.st  occasion  being  the  one  he  left  us  bravely  struggling  with  the  disease  to  which 
he  finally  Huccumbe<l. 

During  tlu-se  years  of  aetpiaintance  of  more  or  less  intimate  character,  I  had 
learnt  to  admire  and  t'>te»iu  Mr.  Holley,  and  the  mt)re  I  knew  of  him  the  greater 
was  the  regarxl,  and  may  1  say  affection,  I  felt  for  him.  One  admired  his  great  abili* 
ties,  estceme<l  him  for  his  frank,  honest,  manly  nature,  but,  more  than  this,  one  was 
drawn  to  the  man  by  the  grace  and  charm  of  manner  and  conduct  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  such  high  degree.  Feeling  thus  reganling  .Mr.  Holley,  I  am  gl.id  to  know 
that  the  engineers  of  .Xmerii-a  have  taken  stej**  to  |>eritetuate  his  memory,  that 
we  are  inviitsl  to  participate  in  this  action  on  their  p:irt,  and  that  you  are  to  give 
expression  to  our  admiration  and  esteem  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugural  cere- 
mony. 

Yonrs  faithfully, 

Jaxis  Rilet. 
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Mr.  E.  Windsor  Richards  writes  to  me  as  follows: 

t 

Low  Moor  Iron  Works,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 

August  11,  1890. 
James  Dredoe,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  very  much  jjleased  to  learn  tliat  a  statue  is  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  our  lamented  friend,  A.  L.  Holley,  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  and 
will  be  unveiled  by  you.  It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be  present  on  that 
occasion,  as  I  held  him  in  the  very  highest  esteem.  It  was  sad  that  he  should  have 
gone  from  us  when  in  the  full  ripeness  of  his  career,  when  his  abilities,  sound  com- 
mon sense,  and  good  qualities  had  become  so  well  known  to,  and  appreciated  by, 
the  leading  metallurgists  and  engineers  in  the  old  country. 

IIf)lley  had  a  very  difficult  part  to  perform,  one  requiring  great  judgment  and 
knowledge  of  men.  P"ew  succeed  as  he  did.  Manufacturers  generally  most  jeal- 
ously guard  their  trade  matters.  Holley  disarmed  them  by  being  always  as  rea<ly 
to  communicate  information  as  to  receive  it ;  he  had  alw.ays  something  of  the  highest 
interest  in  engineering  and  metallurgical  matters  to  discuss. 

Nine  years  ago  at  this  season  he  was  directing  the  route  for  my  visit  to  the  States, 
a  visit  which  afforded  me  so  much  pleasure  and  instruction,  and  which  added  many 
more  names  to  my  list  of  American  friends. 

I  am,  indeed,  glad  that  so  many  of  his  countrymen  have  joined  to  do  honor  to 
the  memory  of  a  man  so  eminent,  so  amiable,  and  so  genial. 

Yours  faithfully, 

E.  Windsor  Richards. 

London. 

From  France  I  bring  you  a  message  from  Messrs.  Schneider  et 
Cie,  of  Le  Creusot : 

Le  Creusot,  July  18,  1890. 
Sir: 

We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  inst.,  to 
which  we  hasten  to  reply.  It  was  a  fortunate  inspiration  to  combine,  as  you  have 
undertaken  to  do,  the  expressions  of  opinion  of  those  engineers  who  had  the  privi- 
lege to  hold  relations  with  Alexander  L.  Ilolley,  and  we  are  grateful  to  you  for 
having  thought  of  us,  who  have  always  preserved  such  an  agreeable  recollection  of 
our  cordial  intercourse  with  him  in  the  past. 

The  bright  intelligence  which  he  brought  to  bear  on  all  metallurgical  questions; 
the  great  range  of  his  information  which  an  indefittigable  energy  enabled  him  con- 
stantly to  extend  ;  the  readiness  and  grace  with  which  he  lent  himself  to  the  ex- 
change of  ideas,  which  were  always  valuable  coming  from  a  man  of  his  high  intel- 
lectual standard,  secured  for  him  the  highest  rank  in  the  esteem  of  those  who  knew 
him,  and  we  are  happy  in  having  the  privilege  to  ofTer  to  his  memory,  with  our 
fullest  sympathy  with  the  engineers  of  the  United  States,  the  sincere  testimony  of 
our  esteem  and  of  our  highest  consideration. 

Schneider  et  Cie. 

From  Germany,  the  Riihrort  Steel  Company  write  : 
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Rheinische  Stahlwkrke  is  Ruhrobt, 
^  •  July  14,  1890. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  7th  inst.,  we  beg  to  express  to  you  o<ir  never- 
ceasing  regret  at  the  loss  the  profession  sustained  in  the  death  of  A.  L.  Holley,  and 
we  are  deejily  gratified  to  know  that  his  countrymen  are  alx>ut  to  cnmmenxjrate  hit 
ini[K)rtant  services  to  industry  and  'science,  and  to  keep  alive  his  memory  by  the 
erection  of  a  monumenl  to  him. 

We  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  you  are  going  to  New  York  on  the  occasion 
of  the  inaugural  ceremony,  and  we  hereby  request  you  to  impress  upon  our  Ameri- 
can friends  and  colleagues  our  complete  and  heartfelt  sympathy  with  them  in  the 
realization  of  their  honored  work.  The  great  esteem  in  which  we 'held  our  late 
friend  and  brother  engineer,  fills  us  with  a  sentiment  of  keen  regret  ihat  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  a.ssist  personally  at  the  ceremony.  V/e  thank  you,  therefore,  for 
having  undertaken  the  kindly  mission  of  acting  as  the  interpreter  of  our  high  regard 
for  the  memory  of  our  dead  friend,  for  whom  we  shall  always  retain  the  warmest 
artiection. 

With  onr  sincere  regards,  we  are,  etc., 

The  Directorate  of  the  Ruhrobt  Steel  Works. 

From  Austria,  I  have  the  following  communication : 

Witkowitz  Steel  Works,  .\rsTRiA, 
July,  IHDO. 
Dear  Sir: 

It  was  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  that  we  learned  from  your  esteemed  favor  of  the 
7th  inst.  that  the  memory  of  that  great  American  engineer,  A.  L.  Holiey,  is  to  be 
honore  1  an<l  preserved  by  a  memorial  column,  and  that  this  monument  is  to  be  un- 
veile<l  in  the  presence  of  those  European  engineers  who  are  invited  to  enjov  the 
hospitality  of  our  American  colleagues.  We  owe  Mr.  Ilolley  much  for  the  valuable 
information  and  suggestions  we  received  frjm  him  when  he  visited  our  works,  and 
his  memory  will  always  be  warmly  cherished  by  us,  as  much  on  account  of  his  rare 
amiability  and  charm  of  character  as  for  his  great  professional  talent.  We  ask  voii 
to  extend  in  our  name  and  on  our  behalf  a  very  warm  and  hearty  greeting  to  the 
engineers  of  the  I'niled  States,  whose  visits  to  our  works  have  always  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  welcome. 

We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

The  Hirectors  of  the  Witkowitz  Steel  Works. 

From  the  John  Cockerill  Works  at  Seniing,  M.  Greiner,  an  al)le 
metal  hi  rgical  engineer,  and  an  ohl  and  valuetl  friend  of  Ilolley,  iiT- 
trusts  me  with  the  following  message  to  you : 

SociETE  Cockerill,  Seraing,  BEUiiLM, 
August  6,  1890. 
Dear  Mr.  Drepge: 

At  the  moment  when  the  engineers  of  the  United  Sutes  are  preparing  to  render 
solemn  homage  to  their  illustrious  eon/rire,  A.  L.  Holiey,  you  have  done  me  the 
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honor  to  ask  me  to  communicate  through  yon  my  opinion  of  this  eminent  engineer 
who  was  so  prematurely  removed  from  science,  from  industry,  and  from  the  affection 
of  his  many  friends.  I  cannot  better  re|)ly  to  your  kind  invitation  than  by  recall- 
ing some  personal  souvenirs  that  are  associated  with  the  numerous  visits  made  by 
Holley  on  the  Continent  after  he  had  (piitted  the  Troy  Works,  where  he  made  his 
debut  in  Bessemer  steel-making  manufacture  in  America.  This  establishment  had 
many  points  in  common  with  the  steel  works  of  Seraing,  of  which  I  was  the  engi- 
neer as  long  ago  as  1864,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  our  friendship,  as  well  as  the 
reason  of  our  first  meeting.  From  the  commencement,  Troy  and  Seraing  manufac- 
tured steel  by  the  Bessemer  process,  of  many  classes  and  for  all  purposes.  Holley 
thought  !is  I  did, — and  confirmed  his  opinions  by  the  results  he  obtained, — that  the 
converter,  properly  employed,  could  be  made  to  yield  all  the  qualities  of  steel  re- 
quired by  commerce,  from  the  more  ordinary  metal  adapted  for  rails  to  the  high- 
class  steels  required  for  ordnance,  rifles,  springs,  etc.  When,  extending  the  field  of 
his  operations,  he  was  called  successively  to  assist  at  the  creation  of  all  the  steel 
works  in  the  United  Stales,  our  relations  became  more  intimate, — not  because  he 
had  much  to  learn  from  us  so  far  as  mechanical  applications  or  general  designs  were 
concerned,  because  in  all  these  things  he  was  a  past  master,  but  because  he  was 
struck  with  the  extreme  moderation  in  our  cost  of  manufacture,  and  it  was  in  the 
comparison  of  Belgian  with  American  net  prices  that  he  found  matter  for  study  and 
reflection  which  strengthened  our  relations  and  made  them  more  closely  intimate. 
And  then  there  was  something  else  which  drew  us  to  him.  In  the  midst  of  his  in- 
cessant journeyings  from  works  to  works  across  the  continent ;  in  his  indefatigable 
researches  after  new  details  and  processes,  or  fresh  applications;  with  that  untired 
ardor  which  astonished  us  all,  he  loved  to  come  to  us  sometimes  to  rest  for  a  few 
days,  intervals,  alas!  that  occurred  too  seldom  and  were  always  too  short,  and  he 
found  in  the  beautiful  country  that  we  loved  to  traverse  together,  always  discussing 
technical  subject-s,  landscapes  that  recalled  to  him,  on  a  small  scale,  your  beautiful 
Pennsylvania. 

Besides  the  engineer  and  the  man  of  science,  Holley  was  a  true  artist,  with  ele- 
vated sentiments  and  impressionable  feelings  before  the  beautiful  spectacles  of 
nature;  and  besides  this,  he  was  also  a  man  who  did  not  disdain  to  mingle  bright 
pleasantry  with  the  gentle  philosophy  with  which  he  knew  how  to  surround  every- 
thing. Tiie  first  time  that  I  saw  Holley  we  visited  together  the  works  at  Terre 
Noire  to  examine  the  results  obtained  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  quantity  of  phos- 
phorus in  rail  steel  without  detriment,  so  it  appeared,  to  their  quality.  The  hi-st 
time  we  met  it  was  still  the  question  of  phosphorus  that  brought  us  together,  but 
this  time  on  a  more  serious  matter.  We  visited,  with  Thomas  (alas!  he  is  dead, 
too)  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Sandberg,  the  beautiful  grotto  of  Han,  on  the  Lesse.  In  one  of 
these  subterranean  halls,  strangely  and  ruggedly  broken  up  by  stalactites  and  stal- 
agmites that  our  guide  illumined  for  us  with  the  glare  of  his  torch,  Holley  said 
laughingly  to  Thomas  that  he  felt  as  if  he  were  in  the  interior  of  a  gigantic  basic 
converter.  Now,  this  was  the  time  (1878)  wlien  poor  Thomas  had  not  succeedeti  in 
making  a  satisfactory  lining  to  his  converters,  and  which,  after  every  charge,  pre- 
sented the  most  curious  and  wild-looking  appearance.  It  was  a  gift,  of  Holley's 
that  he  was  able,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  to  make  the  most  striking  and  humor- 
ous comparisons;  and  in  his  lighter  moments,  in  the  company  of  his  friends,  his 
conversation  scintillated  with  the  bright  sparks  of  his  wit. 

I  do  not  feel,  my  dear  Mr.  Dredge,  that  I  have  any  right  to  say  all  that  I  tliink 
about  Holley's  noble  qualities.  Voices  with  more  authority  than  mine— and  yours 
especially — will  bear  witness  to  the  splendid  work  of  the  engineer,  the  remarkable 
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piihlicationn  of  the  man  of  lelterfi,  tlie  nndisputed  judgment  of  the  man  of  wience; 
liiit  if  (o  thiH  teHtinioiiy  I  have  nothing  to  add,  I  cannot  refrain,  at  the  ri»k  of  re- 
|)eating  that  which  donhtless  you  will  feel  yourself  called  U[»on  to  say,  that  I  can 
never  hope  to  meet  in  the  course  of  my  career  a  man  wlioHe  soul  was  more  noble, 
whoHe  character  was  more  loyal  and  more  frank,  whose  tact  and  sentiment  were 
more  delicate,  and  whose  charming  manner,  whether  in  business  or  in  private  rela. 
tions,  was  more  striking.  He  wsm,  if  I  may  thus  dare  to  express  myself,  a  true  type 
of  the  "gentleman  engineer,"  and  it  is  thus  that  he  will  ever  remain  in  my  memory. 
It  is  with  very  deep  regret  that  I  have  to  al)and;ui  my  intention  of  joitiing  the 
memlters  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  the  visit  to  their  confri^rtA  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  chosen  the  happiest  moment  to  immortali/e  the  njime  of  their 
famous  cimipatriot  Alexan<Ier  Flolley,  by  unveiling  his  statue  in  the  raidst  of  the 
sympathetic  acclamations  of  the  engineers  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds. 
Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Dredge, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

A.  Greiner. 

Had  it  iK'cn  necessary  I  coultl  have  multi|>lie(l  these  evidences  of 
friendship  and  good  will  tenfold.  But  I  think  I  have  brought  you 
sufficient  "  voices  from  beyond  the  sea  to  speak  to  you  of  Holley's 
work  and  worth  ;"  enough  evidence  of  how  he  wa.s  admired  and 
e.steemeil  ai)road." 

A  passing  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Thomas-Gilchrist  pro- 
cess of  making  Bes.semer  steel,  which  wa.s  brought  into  proiuinent 
notice  only  three  years  lx?rore  the  close  of  Holley's  career,  at  a  time 
when  his  continued  efforts  had  already  broken  down  his  magnificent 
constitution.  The  ill-f:it<'<l  Mr.  Thomas  in  some  re'^pects  resembled 
HoUey,  and  they  had  sufKcicnt  subjects  of  interest  in  common  to 
create  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  between  them.  Always  eager  to 
know  of  what  was  new  and  of  apparent  value,  Holley  speeilily  made 
himself  mit'^ter  of  the  basic  pnxjcss  and  passed  considerable  time  with 
the  inventors  at  the  works  where  the  method  was  in  operation.  He 
quickly  formed  a  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  process,  and  made 
preliminary  arrangements  with  Mr,  Thomas  for  its  introducti(»n  into 
the  Unitcil  Statics.  Partly  as  a  conse(iuenc«^  of  this  arrangement, 
Thomas  visited  the  States  in  1879  and  pa.ssed  some  weeks  with 
Holley,  inspecting  the  principal  of  your  .steel  works.  It  was  on  one 
of  thase  occasions  that  Holley  made  the  remark  to  Thomas,  when  he 
was  fatigued  and  wanted  to  sit  down,  "  that  he  must  send  over  to 
England  if  he  wished  to  find  a  cool  ingot-mould."  I  think  that 
Holley's  early  death  w:us  the  sole  reason  why  the  Thomas-Gilchrist 
process  is  so  little  employeii  in  the  llnitLHl  States;  the  gcnxl  opinion 
that  Holley  forraetl  at  the  oommenceraent  has  been  fully  just itie<i  by 
its  large  and  successful  adoption  on   the  continent  of  Euro|>e.     In 
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this  connection,  Mr.  Arthur  Cooper,  manager  of  the  North-Eastern 
Steel  Company,  of  MidJIesbrough,  and  one  of  Holley's  friends,  writes 
me  as  follows  : 

The  North-Easterx  Steel  Company,  Limited. 
Middlesbrough,  August  4,  1890. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

As  one  of  Ilolley's  great  admirers,  it  affords  me  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  of 
the  very  high  degree  in  which  he  was  appreciated  by  me.  It  fell  to  my  good  for- 
tune to  make  his  acquaintance  in  Sheffield,  early  in  the  seventies,  whilst  he  was 
paying  one  of  his  many  visits  to  this  country,,  and  this  acquaintance  soon  ripened 
into  a  firm  friendsliip,  for  although  Holley's  visits  at  that  time  were  undertaken 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  posting  himself  as  to  the  means  in  use  here  of  carrying 
out  in  detail  the  acid,  Bessemer,  and  Siemens  processes,  so  great  were  his  abilities, 
80  bright  his  intellect,  and  such  was  his  genial  temperament,  that  in  imparting  to 
him  any  information,  it  always  seemed  to  mje  that  tl>e  benetits  received  were  greater 
far  than  the  benefits  conferred,  because  in  discussing  the  various  points  Holley  had 
always  some  suggestion  to  offer  well  worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration,  if 
not,  indeed,  of  immediate  adoption  ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  basic  process  was 
introduced,,  and  he  became  intimately  associated  with  the  late  Mr.  Thomas,  he  was 
amongst  the  first  to  estimate  at  their  true  value  the  mechanical  difficulties  that  had 
to  be  encountered,  and  his  genius  promptly  devised  a  ready  means  of  overcoming 
the  greatest  of  these  difficulties.  Hence  it  happens  that  there  are  few  steel  works 
in  this  country  or  on  the  continent  that  have  not  profited  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
from  his  brilliant  talents.  With  such  tributes  to  his  memory  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  he  was  regarded  by  me  as  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  reliable  of  steel- 
works engineers,  whose  death  was  a  great  loss,  not  only  to  his  country,  but  to  the 
world. 

With  regard  to  Holley's  private  character,  truthfulness,  horjesty  of  purpose,  gen- 
erosity and  sincerity,  were  the  essence  of  his  life,  and  no  one  who  met  him  casually 
coidd  help  admiruig  hitu  as  a  man  and  a  true  gentleman,  whilst  his  more  intimate 
acfjuaintances  will  ever  cherish  the  recollection  that  they  once  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  such  a  man  and  of  calling  him  friend. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  tridy, 

Jamss  Dredge,  Esq.  Arthur  Cooper. 

Did  time  i)ermit  I  should  like  to  dwell  at  much  greater  length  on 
the  hrilliai>t  and  successful  years  of  Holley's  career;  the  period  of 
an  abuiKlant  harvest,  tl>e  seed  of  which  had  been  sown  with  toil  and 
judgment  so  many  years  before.  But  I  must  pass  on  to  review  very 
briclly  .some  of  the  minor  thoi>gh  imj)ortant  incident.s  that  complete 
the  picture  of  his  bi>9y  life.  The  professional  honors  that  were  so 
fully  liis  due,  fell  thickly  enough  on  him  during  the  later  years. 
He  was  elected  President  of  your  In.stitute  of  Mining  Engineers  in 
1875;  he  was  Vice-President  of  your  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
187G  ;  he  founded  your  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  of  which 
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Society  you  did  me  the  high  houor  to  elect  me  an  honorary  memWr  ; 
in  1877  he  became  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
a  body  which  we  in  England  are  proud  to  regard  as  the  parent  of  all 
the  Anglo-Saxon  engineering  sixrieties.  In  connection  with  this 
election,  I  think  you  will  be  interested  to  hear  the  summary  of  Hol- 
ley's  life  and  works  as  told  by  himself  in  detailing  his  qualifications 
for  membership. 

"  In  1853  he  graduated  in  tiie  scientific  department  of  Brown  University ;  was  then 
for  one  and  a  half  years  under  Mr.  K.  II.  Corliss,  locomotive  engine  builder,  and 
one  year  under  Mr.  W.  (r.  Hamilton  in  the  New  York  L^tcoraotive  Works;  from 
1856  to  1862  he  was  engaged  partly  in  the  literary  branch  of  the  profession,  and 
partly  as  an  assistant  engineer  in  the  hicomotive  department  of  tlie  various  rail- 
ways, and  also  under  Mr.  E.  A.  Stevens  in  planning  marine  machinery.  From  18G3 
to  the  present  time  he  has  been  connected  with  the  Bessemer  steel  and  iron  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States  as  follows  :  In  18(^3  stu<lie<l  the  Bessemer  steel  manu- 
facture in  England;  in  18fi4  to  18G5,  built  and  manage<i  the  Experimental  Works 
at  Troy;  in  1865-67  built  the  5-ton  plant  at  Troy,  and  built  and  managed  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Works  and  Rail  Mill  at  Harrislmrg;  in  186S-70  relniilt  and 
manage*!  the  Troy  Works  (burnt  in  1868) ;  inl871-7.S  built  the  Bessemer  Works  at 
North  Chicago  and  the  Bessemer  Works  and  Rail  Mill  at  Joliet;  in  1873-75  built 
the  "  I'^lgar  Thomson"  Bessemer  Works  and  Rail  Mill  at  Pittsburgh,  and  in  1874- 
76  built  the  V'nlcan  Bessemer  Works  at  St.  Louis.  From  1871  he  has  been  con- 
sulting engineer  to  the  Cambria  In)n  Company  and  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company, 
and  from  1874  to  tlte  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company;  is  present  c<msulting 
engineer  to  ten  of  the  works  mentioned,  and  the  construction  of  their  several  Bes- 
semer works,  anil  to  the  Otis  Iron  and  Steel  C<impany  and  Springfield  Iron  Com- 
pany, in  the  construction  of  their  Open-Hearth  Steel  Works.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  United  Stales  Government  Board  to  test  iron,  steel,  etc.  In  1875-76  he  was 
President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  is  now  a  Vice-Presii- 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers." 

Holley  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  by  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens,  and  was  seoondcil  by  a 
long  list  of  well-known  and  famou.s  men  in  the  profession.  They 
were :  F.  J.  Bramwell,  E.  A.  Cowper,  T.  R.  Cramptou,  James  Raras- 
dcn,  J.  T.  Smith,  Alexander  Brogden,  B.  Baker,  John  Hawkshaw, 
W.  II.  Barlow,  Charles  Ilutton  Gregory,  Douglas  Gallon,  I.  Low- 
thian  Bell.  Some  of  these  men  have  p;issed  away;  they  were  all  his 
warm  )>ersonal  friends,  as  were  also  those  who  are  still  living.  I 
should  like  to  read  you  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
one  among  them  whose  name  was  {>erhaps  even  better  known  to  a  past 
generation  than  it  is  to-day — Sir  Charles  Huttoo  Gregory,  many 
years  since  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  He 
writes : 
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Tliirteen  years  ago  I  liad  the  pleasure  of»  being  one  of  the  proposers  of  the  late 
Mr.  Holley  as  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  England,  and 
liaving  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  character  and  attainmenti^,  I  feel  proud 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  affiliated  this  distinguished  man  to  the  bo<Jy  of  English 
engineers,  ami  I  venture  through  you  to  offer  to  our  American  brethren  my  sincere 
congratulations  on  their  recognition  of  his  merits  by  a  ladling  memorial  in  his 
lionor. 

I  am,  dear  Mr.  Dredge, 

Yours  very  tnify, 

CHAnL&s  HuTTOx  Gregory, 
Past  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Holler  was  also  a  member  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  of 
London. 

Of  the  official  positions  occiii)ied  by  him,  the  most  important  were 
as  follows :  In  1875  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  United  States 
board  for  testing:  structural  materials;  in  1879  he  became  lecturer 
on  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel  at  Columbia  College;  and  in  1878 
he  was  given  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

It  was  early  iu  the  summer  of  1880  when  Holley  received  the  first 
warning  that  his  career  was  drawing  to  a  close.  Twenty-five  years 
nf  lift'  at  high  pressure  had  told  on  his  constitution,  though  his  energy 
and  magnificent  mental  powers  remained  unaffected.  Of  course,  he 
refused  to  listen  to  the  intimation  that  nature,  nearly  exhausted,  gave 
him.  lie  came  over  to  Europe  and  completed,  under  considerable 
difficulties,  his  usual  arduous  round  of  professional  duties  on  the 
Continent;  then  he  returned  to  London  in  July,  tiretl  and  suffering 
from  the  attack  of  his  old  enemy,  chills  and  fever.  The  malady  re- 
fused to  be  driven  out  by  the  usual  remedies,  the  symptoms  became 
more  complicated,  and  with  alarming  rapidity  his  illness  assumed, 
first  a  serious  and  then  a  most  dangerous  form,  the  worst  feature  of 
which  was  that  its  characteristics  bafilal  the  physicians,  and  made, 
as  events  proved,  accurate  diagnosis  impossible. 

For  weeks  he  lay  between  life  and  death,  and  you  will  recall,  as 
if  it  were  but  yesterday,  the  breathless  anxiety  with  which  you 
^waited  the  recei[>t  of  telegrams  announcing  his  condition.  By  his 
own  insistance,  these  despatches  were  made  more  ho|>eful  than  his 
condition  warranted,  for  his  greatest  and  constant  anxiety  was  to 
spare  his  family  and  friends  as  far  as  possible.  "Time  enough,"  he 
use<l  to  say,  "for  them  to  worry  if  things  go  wrong." 

It  was  my  privilege  to  pass  many  hours  by  Holley 's  bedside  during 
this  long  ]>eriod  of  trial,  and  if  my  presence,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  constant  solicitude  of  his   very   numerous  friends  in   London, 
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affonlnl  him  some  consolation,  liis  fr)rtitu«le,  Ins  j>utieuoo,  ami  his 
calm  endurance  not  only  called  forth  our  constant  admiration,  but 
taught  a  lesson  I  can  never  fortjet, — an  example  few  of  us  can  hope 
to  follow.  It  was  very  lon^  before  the  faintest  ray  of  hope  threw  a 
gleam  upon  that  sick  bed  ;  not  until  after  he  had  been  al>sfjlutely 
condemned  by  the  highest  medical  opinion.  I  l>elieve  that  nothing 
but  his  indomitable  determination,  which  never  flagge<J,  .save<l  his 
life.  He  had  from  the  first  a  fixwl  resolution  to  live,  and  I  think  he 
never  once  lost  confidence.  Some  of  you,  at  a  later  time,  saw  a  simi- 
lar scene  enacted,  but  then,  alas !  he  was  able  only  to  keep  death  at 
arm's  length  for  a  few  hours  insteail  of  repelling  it  alt<i;:;ether.  It 
was  during  this  pericwl  that  I  learned  the  inner  as|)ect  of  Holley's 
character.  It  was  no  seamy  side  that  was  thus  ex|>08ed  to  me;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  great  and  gentle  virtues,  c(»mbined  with  an  absolute 
trust  that  all  was  well,  which  showed  the  noble  gentleman  and  the 
true  christian.  The  closer  death  approacherl,  the  more  resigned  he 
grew  to  the  Supreme  Will,  and  yet  the  more  determineil  to  have  a 
longer  time  secured  to  him.  Not  for  himself;  never  a  moment  for 
hin)self ;  only  for  those  he  loved  and  who  were  dejHmdent  on  him. 
"So  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  he  would  say,  "  it  matters  nothing  ;  I 
have  done  my  best  with  the  powers  that  I  posses>e<l,  not  for  money 
or  ambition,  but  bccjiuse  I  just  had  to  do  my  l>est.  And  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  die  for  another  eighteen  months.  Those  I  leave  behind 
me  murt  be  provided  for,  and  I  can  do  that  easily  in  a  year  and  a 
half.     Just  now  I  could  not  afl'ord  it." 

The  light  of  un.selfishness  and  self-abnegation  burnt  bright  and 
pure  within  him,  undin)ned  by  fears  for  the  future,  undisturbetl  by 
any  weak  clinging  to  the  world.  If  Ilolley,  throughout  his  life, 
rejected  dogma,  it  was  because  his  exalted  spirit  found  a  surer  sup- 
port in  broader  views  that  were  more  harmonious  with  his  char- 
acter ;  and  this  support  never  once  faikxl  him  in  the  darkt'>t  hour. 
For  my  part,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  ho|>e,  when  each  of  us  is  calle<l 
away,  we  may  act;ept  the  summous  as  confidently  and  cheerfully 
as  Holley  did,  not  only  during  his  first  illness,  but  when  the  end 
came. 

I  have  insiste<l  u|>on  Holley's  marvellous  unselfishness  during  this 
drcailful  perio<i,  and  I  cannot  help  telling  you  an  incident  that  illus- 
trates to  what  an  extent  he  wjus  able  to  carry  this  great  quality.  The 
Emjinecring  aiul  Mining  Journal  of  August  7,  1880,  published  a 
telegnim  that  had  been  despatched  from  I>ondon  a  few  days  l>efore. 
IloUey's  family  and  friends  were  awaiting  with  eagerness  and  dread 
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every  messapje  that  was  sent  to  them  about  his  condition,  and  I  can 
imagine  the  joy  with  whicii  Dr.  Raymond  penned  the  announcement 
of  this  de8j)atch.  He  said  :  "We  reserve  to  the  last  the  best  piece 
of  intelligence,  namely,  a  telegram  of  the  4th  of  August,  saying, 
'Doctors  authorize  telegraphing  improvetnent  more  marked.'"  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  the  story  of  that  telegram.  For  many  days 
hope  had  been  sinking  out  of  sight;  consultation  after  consultation 
had  taken  place,  and  each  bulletin  was  more  discouraging  than  the 
previous  one.  The  unchanging  cheeriness  of  Holley  never  failed, 
but  his  strength  ebbed  visibly  with  every  hour.  On  the  morning  of 
the  4th  of  August  a  new  consultation  was  held,  the  most  eminent 
spetiialist  in  Loudon,  since  dead,  having  been  called  in.  As  the  doc- 
tors stood  around  the  bed  of  the  sick  man,  speaking  with  bated 
breath,  a  faint  smile  played  over  the  thin,  pale  face.  You  remember 
llolley's  smile.  He  knew  quite  well  what  their  opinions  were,  and 
seemed  less  affected  than  any  one  else  present.  Afterwards,  in 
another  room,  the  eminent  specialist  passed  his  inexorable  sentence: 
"All  that  human  skill  can  do  has  been  done;  the  duration  of  the 
patient's  life  is  now  a  question  of  a  few  hours."  You  may  imagine 
what  my  feelings  were  when  I  returned  to  Holley's  bedside.  Pres- 
ently he  whispered  to  me:  "Send  them  a  telegram."  "  What  shall 
I  tell  them?"  said  I.  "That  the  doctors  see  a  marked  improve- 
ment," he  replied.  I  said:  "Can  I  tell  them  that,  Holley?" 
"Certainly,"  he  replied  ;  "  telegraph  it  anyway  ;  if  you  can  stand  it 
I  can."  I  sent  the  telegram  Dr.  Raymond  published,  and  the  re- 
markable thing  was  that  this  was  the  truest  bulletin  which  had  been 
sent  you  for  a  long  while.  Almost  from  that  hour  he  began  to  mend, 
and  improved  steadily  from  day  to  day.  Was  not  this  incident  most 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man  who,  in  the  direst  extremity, 
thought  chiefly  of  sparing  you,  and  felt  that  he  could  "stand"  the 
responsibility  of  the  deception  if  he  was  able  to  give  you  a  few  more 
days  of  delusive  hope? 

The  time  came  when  there  was  no  need  to  send  any  more  decep- 
tive telegrams,  and  it  was  a  great  occasion  to  him  and  his  friends 
when  he  was  able  to  leave  his  room  and  be  carried  down  stairs.  His 
recuperative  powers  now  stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  he  wa.s  soon 
able  to  look  forward  to  his  return  home.  During  the  short  period 
that  elapsed  between  his  convalescence  and  his  departure,  he  resumed 
his  interrupted  duties,  and  was  able  to  settle  to  his  satisfaction  the 
work  which  he  had  started  from  New  York,  six  months  before,  to 
accomplish. 
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Thus  ended  happily  what  was  for  so  many  of  u<»  a  great  crisis. 
The  eighteen  months'  respite  he  had  fought  for  so  valiantly  was 
accorded  to  him.  How  well  he  used  them  others  know  better  than 
1.  This  may  be  the  place  to  put  on  record  the  fact  that  during  his 
illness  he  conceive<l  the  idea  of  his  last,  and  one  of  his  mo-;t  import- 
ant, improvements  in  the  Ba?semer  prfx^ess, — that  of  the  detachable 
converter  shell.  This  was  patented  in  1881,  and  after  his  death  was 
j)nr<'has('(l  by  the  American  Bessemer  Ass'K-iation.  In  England  this 
l)atent  has  not  found  a  large  application,  but,  I  believe,  in  the  I'nited 
States  it  has  been  extensively  introduced,  and  has  helj)ed  still  further 
to  increase  the  remarkable  production  of  the  various  steel  works  he 
designed  and  organized.  "  If  I  was  to  die  at  that  time,"  said 
Ilolley,  "I  wanted  to  do  something  to  enable  me  to  die  with 
credit." 

It  was  with  gratitude  and  thankfulness  that  his  friends  bade  him 
farewell  when  he  started  for  his  homeward  journey  in  the  fall  of 
1880;  not  fully  restorcil,  but  still  snatched,  as  it  seerae<l,  from  the 
grave,  and  given  back  to  those  for  whose  sake  he  had  battle<l  through 
his  long  illness, — his  family  and  friends.  The  winter,  spring,  and 
the  first  months  of  the  summer  of  1881  he  passed  with  you  ;  there- 
fore, you  know  better  than  I  do  that  the  lamp  never  burned  brighter, 
though  to  those  who  watched  him  closely  the  flame  was  somewhat 
fitl'ul,  for  the  oil  was  nearly  spent.  Perhaps  you  may  \)C  ititerested 
in  the  following  extracts  from  letters  I  received  from  him  in  1880. 
They  contain  nothing  of  importance,  but  to  me  they  have  a  special 
value,  and  they  indicate  how  far  he  was  restored  to  apparent  health 
and  to  real  energy.  The  first  was  written  from  Liverpool  on  Octo- 
ber 8,  1880,  just  before  he  saile<l  for  New  York,  and  about  a  month 
after  he  had  left  the  <loctor's  hands.  During,  this  time  he  had  pre- 
pared a  paper  on  "The  Adaptation  of  Bessemer  Plant  to  the  Basic 
Process,"  which  was  read  before  your  Society  of  Mechanicid  Engi- 
neers at  their  annual  meeting,  and  he  had  visitwl  the  various  works 
in  England,  where  business  awaitoil  him.     He  wrote: 

"  Knoli)se(l  find  proof  of  my  paj>er  to  l>e.read  X()vt>ml>er  24tli I  am  very 

glad  I  made  the  nm  to  (iliLKgow  ami  P^ton,  a.s  I  KM>ke<l  up  much  of  interest  and  r»- 
ceive<l  no  harm  as  far  as  I  know  of.  I  hoj)e  that  you  will  see  mucli  of  my  best 
work  in  Emjiiuerimj  during  the  ne.xt  six  months." 

The  second  letter,  dated  Octol)er  20th,  was  written  from  his  home 
in  Brooklyn  : 
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"  I  have  been  home  an  hour,  and  I  hasten  to  tell  you,  by  to-morrow's  early  steamer, 
that  I  fofind  my  family  well,  that  I  gained  strength  on  the  voyage,  and  I  am  feeling 

very  well I  found  my  wife  and  children  on  the  wharf.    They  were  surprised 

to  see  me  looking  so  unusually  well,  and  glad  enough  to  see  me  so,  or  to  see  me  at 
all  in  fact,  and  they  joined  me  in  expressions  of  gratitude  for  my  deliverance  from 

the  King  of  Terrors As  I  settle  down  in  my  place  at  home,  it  sometimes 

seems  as  if  I  had  not  been  away  (though  it  will  be  six  months  to-morrow  since  I 
sailed),  and  my  illness  had  been  a  bad  dream." 

The  numerous  letters  I  received  from  him  between  this  latter  date 
and  the  following  July,  when  he  came  to  England,  all  breathe  the 
same  spirit  of  thankfulness  for  his  recovery,  the  same  interest  in  the 
work  he  had  to  do,  his  hopefulness  for  a  prolonged  and  useful  future. 
It  is  evident,  however,  he  must  have  been  conscious  that  his  physical 
elasticity  had  failed,  for  while  he  carried  on  his  work  as  thoroughly 
as  ever,  there  were  not  wanting  proofs  that  he  knew  the  necessity  of 
caution,  and  he  made  plans  for  securing  leisure  and  rest  which  a 
short  time  before  he  would  have  deemed  entirely  unreasonable.  I 
think  that  he  missed  few,  if  any,  of  your  professional  meetings, 
or  the  banquets,  which  are  one  of  their  pleasant  features;  and 
on  those  occasions  his  eloquence  was  never  loftier,  nor  his  humor 
more  keen  and  delicate,  as  witness  his  remarkable  speech  at  the 
Hartford  meeting  of  your  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in 
1881. 

With  the  summer  of  that  year  came  the  perfected  plans  for  his 
annual  professional  European  visit,  the  last,  he  had  assured  me, 
twelve  months  before,  that  he  intended  to  make — a  fateful  prophecy. 
But  on  that  occasion  he  departed  from  his  usual  custom,  and  relaxa- 
tion formed  a  part  of  his  scheme,  to  insure  which  his  whole  family 
travelled  with  him.  In  this  connection  I  do  not  hesitate  to  read  to 
you  extracts  from  a  letter  he  wrote  me  on  the  steamer  "  Germanic  " 
before  his  arrival  at  Liverpool.     The  letter  is  dated  July  17, 1S61  : 

"We  have  had  a  very  smooth  passage,  and  everything  delightful We  in- 
tend to  go  to  Scotland  for  two  weeks,  and  then  spend  two  or  three  days  in  London 
on  the  way  to  Switzerland,  which  we  wish  to  reach  as  soon  as  possible  so  as  to  do  it 
before  cold  weather.  Charles  Macdonald,  one  of  our  prominent  engineers  and 
bridge-builders,  and  no  end  of  a  good  fellow,  is  with  us,  and  I  want  him  to  meet 
some  of  the  boys.  I  shall  write  you  what  day  we  shall  arrive  in  London.  And  I 
am  going  to  put  you  to  the  trouble  of  ordering  for  me  an  A  1  dinner,  with  sjnoking- 
rooin,  and  inviting  yourself  and  a  few  more,  ....  We  must  have  that  dinner." 

One  of  the  main  objects  Holley  had  at  heart  in  planning  his  Euro- 
pean trip  of  1881,  was  the  realization  of  a  scheme,  the  first  intima- 
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tion  of  which  was  conveyed  to  me  in  the  letter  I  have  just  quoted. 
The  initiation  of  this  scheme  was,  I  believe,  wholly  due  to  himself; 
and  certainly  no  one  could  so  well  understand  its  great  importance. 
Speaking  after  an  interval  of  nine  years,  I  may  be  in  error  in  some 
details,  but  I  think  that,  between  his  return  to  America,  in  1880, 
and  his  last  visit  to  EurojSe  the  following  summer,  the  idea  had 
occurred  to  him  to  bring  about  closer  relations  between  the  members 
of  the  engineering  jirofession  in  P^ngland  and  in  the  United  States. 
No  one  knew  better  than  he  did  the  value  of  personal  intercourse,  or 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  mists  of  indifference,  prejudice,  or  ignor- 
ance are  dispelled  under  the  genial  influence  of  personal  acquaint- 
ance. Perhaps,  too,  Hoi  ley,  who  was  so  justly  proud  of  all  he  had 
accomplished,  was  anxious  that  Englishmen  should  see  for  them- 
selves what  they  only  knew  from  his  lips,  and  the  truth  of  which 
they  half  doubted  ;  in  any  case,  I  know  that  he  chafwl  under  the 
•recollection  that  his  statements  had  more  than  once  been  received 
with  a  scarce-concealed  spirit  of  incredulity.  These  personal  mo- 
tives may  have  somewhat  influenced  him  ;  but  his  chief  reason  in 
wishing  to  bring  English  and  American  engineers  in  closer  touch 
with  one  another,  was  the  lofty  one  of  giving  to  both  nations  more 
light  and  sympathy.  I  understand  that  his  proposal  was  carefully  dis- 
cussed by  a  joint  committee  of  your  societies,  and  that  a  magnificent 
programme  of  reception  was  prepared.  Then  Hoi  ley  and  his  friend, 
Mr.  Charles  Macdonald,  whose  eminence  as  a  civil  engineer  is  almost 
as  fully  recognized  in  Europe  as  it  is  in  America,  were  asked  to  act 
as  the  delegates  of  your  societies,  to  convene  in  London  such  a  meet- 
ing as  they  thought  most  representative  and  useful;  and  to  lay  before 
this  meeting  your  proposals,  that  they  might  ascertain  how  such  an 
invitation  would  be  received. 

The  first  meeting,  Holley  very  naturally  decided,  should  take  the 
form  of  a  dinner,  and  it  was  this  dinner  which  is  rcferre<l  to  in  the 
letter  1  just  now  read.  Of  course,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  details  at 
that  time,  but  I  judged  that  something  of  importance  was  on  foot,  for 
until  Holley  arrived  in  London,  he  showered  letters  upon  me  always 
on  the  same  topic.  When  we  met,  he  was  very  full  of  this  scheme, 
and  it  was  hard  not  to  encourage  him,  or  even  not  to  share  his  en- 
thusiasm. I  felt  that  a  great  disappointment  awaited  him,  and  that 
the  project  he  so  much  cherished  was  doomed  to  failure.  The  time 
had  not  come  for  such  a  union  ;  but  Holley,  in  the  noble  generosity 
of  heart  which  had  conceived  and  elaborated  the  proposal,  could  not 
understand  that  it  might  be  recived  with  coldness. 
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The  dinner  took  place,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Hoiley,  Mr* 
Macdonald,  and  myself,  no  one  nnderstood  wliy  he  had  been  invited. 
There  were  but  few  guests,  and  to  them,  after  the  close  of  dinner, 
Hoiley  unfolded  his  scheme;  told,  in  his  eloquent  and  winning  way, 
how  warmly  you  desired  to  welcome  your  brother  engineers  from 
London ;  how  no  limits  would  be  set  to  your  hospitality ;  how  your 
factories  would  be  thrown  open,  your  professional  experience  and 
information  freely  given.  But  it  became  at  once  evident  that  the 
scheme  was  impracticable,  and  would  have  to  be  abandoned. 

I  am  not  seeking  to  blame  those  gentlemen  who  thus  met  Holley's 
warmth  with  seeming  coldness,  and  chilled  his  generous  enthusiasm. 
The  time  had  not  come.  But  Hoiley,  in  his  disappointment,  did 
not,  perhaps,  make  full  allowance  for  the  want  of  appreciation  dis- 
played, and  was  very  sick  and  weary  in  his  failure,  which  greatly 
saddened  the  few  remaining  months  he  was  to  pass  in  England.  And 
I  know  how  loudly  the  echo  of  his  failure  resounded  through  the* 
United  States.  Thanks  to  yourselves,  the  memory  of  that  time  was 
blotted  out  last  year,  when  you  responded  so  fully  to  the  brotherly 
invitation  sent  you  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  who,  you 
were  plea.sed  to  say,  extended  to  you  true  hospitality  and  friendship 
with  both  hands.  I  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  result  of  that  in- 
vitation, and  I  strove  earnestly,  in  ray  small  way,  to  help  to  make 
your  visit  a  success,  for  I  felt  that  it  was  a  sacred  duty  which  I 
owed  to  the  memory  of  our  dear  friend  to  assist  in  bringing  to 
pass  what  he  had  so  earnestly  longed  for.  Your  visit  to  England 
last  year  was  the  first  fruit  of  Holley's  labor  of  1881.  Are  we  not 
all  filled  with  the  same  vain  longing  that  he  might  be  among  us 
now  to  see  the  further  result  of  his  work ;  to  act  as  host  to  the 
foreign  guests  now  assembled  on  your  shores;  to  hold  us  once  again 
by  the  spell  of  his  eloquence? 

The  plans  which  Hoiley  had  formed  before  he  left  New  York  of 
obtaining  rest  and  change  by  a  European  tour,  were  never  carried 
into  execution ;  probably  his  habits  of  continuous  work  were  too 
strong  to  be  broken  up.  At  all  events,  while  his  family  set  out  to 
complete  the  programme,  Hoiley  remained  in  England  for  awhile, 
and  then  made  his  accustomed  round  of  the  steel  works  in  France, 
Germany  and  Belgium,  He  was  back  again  in  England  in  time  to 
attend  and  take  a  part  in  the  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute.    On  October  20,  1881,  he  wrote  to  me: 

"  Very  sorry  to  have  missetl  your  call.     I  have  not  felt  quite  up  to  going  north 
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yet,  and  probably  shall  not  go  before  the  middle  of  next  week.  I  naturally  overdid 
the  thing  a  little  at  the  meeting,  and  have  had  some  mild  returns  of  chills  and  fever, 
but  Dr.  Hare  thinks  he  will  break  it  up  in  a  few  days.  I  shall  not  go  to  Italy  at 
all,  but  shall  remain  in  England  until  near  the  end  of  Noveml>er  and  then  meet  my 
family  if>  Paris.  I  mean  to  get  out  that  Bethlehem  supplement  for  you  before  many 
days,  but  what  with  quinine  and  rudimenUiry  chills  I  have  felt  fit  for  little." 

Now  Holley's  work  was  done;  his  plans  for  journeying  nortii 
wfere  only  partially  carrietl  (jnt,  and  lie  returned  to  L<jndon  early  in 
November  to  meet  his  tiimily.  With  the  mist  and  ghjom  of  the  la.st 
days  of  autumn  began  the  closing  scene  of  this  bright  career,  sad- 
dened by  a  great  and  une.xpected  anxiety  and  grief  During  the 
visit  of  his  family  to  Rome,  one  of  his  daughters  contracted  a  fever 
that  developed  with  alarming  symptoms  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
reunited  in  London,  nnd  for  .several  weeks  she  lay  a  victim  to  a  se- 
vere atfcick  of  typhoid.  A  fortunate  chance  had  made  me  recom- 
mend to  Holley  a  hotel  owned  by  a  gentleman  whose  name  you  have 
all  heard;  a  man  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend;  who  filled  with 
distinguished  ability  the  high  position  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
and  who  was  .so  largely  instrumental  in  making  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1889  an  international  success.  I  refer  to  Sir  Polydorede  Keyser. 
During  many  weary  weeks,  when  Ilolley's  final  illnes.s.  which  had 
now  tiiken  its  final  hold  upon  his  system,  was  intensified  by  anxiety 
at  the  alarming  condition  of  one  of  the  three  persons  to  whom  his 
life  had  been  devoted,  he  found  in  Sir  Polydore  and  Lady  de  Keyser 
two  of  the  truest  and  most  devoted  friends.  It  was  greatly  due  to 
their  unceasing  solicitude  that  Ilolley's  daughter  was  restoretl  to 
convalescence  before  he  wa.s  ordered  hurriedly  to  quit  England.  To 
obey  this  order  meant  separation  from  his  family,  for  his  ilaughter 
was  unfit  to  travel.  But  Holley  realized  that  this  wa.s  his  only 
chance,  and  slender  as  he  knew  it  to  be,  he  did  not  iiesitate  for  a 
moment.  But  he  would  have  refused  utterly  if  Providence  had  not 
thrown  in  his  way  those  two  goml  friends,  who,  after  this  lapse  of 
years,  still  cherish  his  memory  with  lively  affection,  and  in  whose 
hands  he  left  his  family  with  full  confidence. 

Holley  left  London  for  the  la.st  time  a  few  days  before  the  Christ- 
mas of  188L  It  was  one  of  those  dark  and  gloomy  mornings  which 
we  know  only  too  well,  when  the  city  is  swallowed  up  in  chill  mists, 
and  mid-day  is  only  a  sickly  twilight.  When  we  shook  hands  its 
the  train  startetl,  he  s;iid  to  me:  **  This  is,  indeed,  gocnl-bye."  And 
then  1  knew  that  we  should  never  meet  again.  I  have  always  re- 
garded this  last  journey  of  Holley's,  taken   .suddenly   at  so   bad  a 
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season  of  the  year,  and  in  the  state  of  health  he  knew  himself  to  be, 
as  a  final  act  of  unselfishness  which  seemed  natural  to  him,  but  of 
which  few  people  are  capable.  He  felt  that  he  would  rather  sepa- 
rate iiimself  from  those  he  loved,  than  add  to  their  anxieties,  ^nd  at 
any  cost  that  he  must  grasp  at  the  small  chance  which  the  better 
climate  of  America  might  give  him  ;  but  all  the  same  he  knew  that 
the  end  was  come. 

The  sad  heroic  details  of  the  closing  scene  you  all  know  well,  but 
I  will  venture  to  reproduce  the  story  here  as  told  in  Dr.  Raymond's 
eloquent  language : 

"  What  a  Sabbath  followed!  The  quiet  chamber  where  he  lay,  brave  and  cheer- 
ful, watching  the  strength  that  was  ebbing  away,  as  he  might  have  watched  and 
measured  the  current  of  a  motive  power  ;  the  storm-beaten  ship  that  steamed  up  the 
liarl)or,  bearing  those  he  loved  best;  the  race  with  death;  the  arrival  of  wife  and 
daughters,  just  too  late.  What  insupportable  wringing  of  all  hearts,  except  his, 
who  recognized  with  calm  impartiality  when  the  machinery  of  life  was  about  to 
stop,  and  whose  only  anxiety  was  for  those  who  were  sailing  unawares  towards  the 
shadow  of  death  !  '  Make  it  as  easy  for  them  as  you  can,'  he  had  earnestly  said  to 
a  Aiitlifiil  friend."  * 

The  widespread  Sorrow  that  descended  on  us  with  Holley's  death 
like  a  dark  veil,  has  been  lifted  by  the  gentle  hand  of  time,  and 
looking  back  we  are  able  to  see,  in  true  j>erspective,  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  his  busy  life  ;  the  work  that  was  left  unfinished  when  death 
called  him.  It  must  have  occurred  to  many  of  us  that,  after  all,  it 
was  better  so;  better  for  him  to  have  departed  from  us  while  still 
in  tlie  vigor  of  intellect  than  to  have  lingered  until  his  powers  failed 
and  the  light  of  his  spirit  burnt  low.  lie  completed  in  his  lifetime 
more  than  enough  to  fill  the  record  of  many  ordinary  lives,  and  he 
remains  enshrined  in  our  hearts,  brilliant  and  noble.  Can  we  desire 
more  ?     Can  any  one  of  us  hope  for  so  much  ? 

I  prefer  to  remember  Hoi  ley  rather  as  a  man  of  talent  than  of 
genius  ;  that  is,  if  we  accept  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  *'  genius," 
and  regard  it  as  a  special  gift  of  arriving  always  at  a  desired  aim, 
by  intuition — in  two  words,  "  inspired  instinct."  Talent,  on  the 
other  hand,  depends  on  high  mental  training  and  a  perfect  command 
of  all  the  faculties ;  on  a  great  strength  of  intellect,  and  on  a  peculiar 
aptitude  for  being  moulded  and  directed  to  specific  ends  and  to  valu- 
able purposes.  Does  not  this  apply  in  all  respects  to  Holley's  mind  ? 
His  great  natural  gifts  were  steadily  and  systematically  trained  by 

*  Eng.  and  Min.  Jour.,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  62,  Feb.  4,  1882. 
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self-imposed  discipline  and  by  the  sterner  force  of  circumstances. 
Yet,  if  we  accept  the  great  jihilosophcr's  dictum,  that  genius  consists 
of  a  power  to  take  infinite  trouble,  then  we  must  ascril>e  the  gift  of 
genius  to  Ilolley  in  a  high  degree  ;  for  in  all  things,  large  and  small, 
no  amount  of  trouble  was  too  great  for  him,  provided  that  what  he 
did  was  wfll  done.  But  getiius  is  nearly  always  ill-balanced,  and 
the  great  qualities  of  one  so  endowed  are  generally  accompanied  by 
petty  weaknesses  that  only  too  often  make  these  sj>e<!ial  gifts  a  bur- 
den to  the  possessor  and  to  those  about  him.  H«jlley  was  great  all 
round  ;  as  engineer,  as  inventor,  as  journalist,  and  as  orator.  Equally 
great  was  he  in  his  private  life.  Admired  by  all  those  who  were 
his  acquaintances;  beloved  and  equally  admired  by  those  who  had 
the  privilege  to  be  his  friends ;  a  devoted  husband  and  a  devoted 
father;  rtne  whose  only  thoughts  in  moments  of  extremity  were  for 
others  but  never  for  himself.  No;  let  us  ascribe  to  Ilolley  the 
highest,  the  most  brilliant  talents  ;  but  do  not  place  it  on  record  that 
he  was  a  man  of  genius,  for  in  so  doing  we  imply  the  existence  of 
weaknesses  that  had  no  place  in  his  great  nature. 

Your  faithful  and  enduring  friend.^hip  has  found  graceful  expres- 
sion in  marble  and  in  bronze;  in  a  statue  which  shall  remain  to 
speak  to  future  generations  of  their  great  engineer  who  revolution- 
ized the  most  im|>ortant  industries  of  Americti.  But  this  memorial 
which  you  have  erected  is  only  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the 
spiritual  meniorial  set  within  your  hearts,  to  be  kept  there  sacretl 
through  lifi' — and  beyond  it.  Many  of  you  have  seen  carvetl  over 
one  of  the  portals  of  St.  Paul's  ('athedral  the  epitiiph  of  its  archi- 
tect: Si  monumentum  rcquiria  circunuipicf.  So  you  must  look  around 
you  for  the  monument  of  Ilollev.  It  stretches  in  a  vast  and  ever- 
growing net-work  over  your  country;  from  east  to  west,  from  north 
to  south,  wherever  railways  are,  his  monument  lies  l)eneath  you,  as 
you  travel  over  the  lines  of  steel.  You  Ix'hold  it  in  the  vast  piles 
of  buildings  devote<l  to  the  production  an<l  the  manufacture  of  steel. 
The  memorial  to  his  great  energy  and  intelligence  is  made  visible  in 
pillars  of  cloud  by  day  and  in  pillars  of  fire  by  night  in  yourgreatest 
MietaDurgical  centers.  The  development  of  your  most  important 
mineral  resources;  the  contentment  and  prosperity  that  wait  u(>on 
the  vast  army  of  laborers  in  the  field  where  Holley  first  broke  ground  ; 
the  wealth  that  has  attende<l  those  who  were  far-swing  ami  Iwld 
enough  to  support  him  ;  to  no  small  extent  the  marvellous  growth 
of  your  great  country,  that  causes  us,  the  slow-moving  nations  of 
the  OU\  World,  to  stand  and  gaze  in  wonder.     All  the-e  great  things 
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together  compose  Holley's  monument;  so  if  you  seek  it,  your  gaze 
must  not  be  restricted  to  narrow  limits,  such  as  those  that  bound  the 
matchless  pile  reared  by  our  great  architect  more  than  two  centuries 
ago.;  it  must  range  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  circle.  On  every  piece  of  Bessemer  steel 
that  is  converted  to  the  service  of  the  arts  and  industries  in  the 
United  States  might  be  engraved  the  words  he  used  to  write  upon 
the  many  drawings  he  made  in  London  during  his  first  youthful 
visit,  with  such  a  rapid  and  unerring  hand:  "Holley  Fecit." 

I  have  completed  the  work  your  generosity  has  imposed  on  me, 
and,  with  all  imperfections,  this  address  must  stand  in  the  archives 
of  your  societies,  to  bear  testimony  to  ray  unfitness  for  the  task.  In 
one  respect  I  feel  a  full  measure  of  satisfaction ;  I  have  brought  you 
from  beyond  the  sea  the  proofs  of  how  Holley  was  esteemed  by 
strangers — a  gift  of  precious  pearls  of  human  sympathy,  worthy  to 
be  laid  upon  the  base  of  your  memorial  column.  Would  that  they 
were  linked  together  by  a  golden  cord  instead  of  being  strung  upon 
a  thread  of  baser  metal  sublimated  from  very  common  clay. 


Mr.  Dredge's  eloquent,  sym'pathetic,  and  discriminating  address 
was  received  with  applause,  and  with  an  absorbed  and  appreciative 
attention  more  significant  than  applause.  At  its  conclusion  the 
assembly  proceeded  to  Washington  Square,  where  the  memorial, 
still  hidden  from  view  by  the  drapery  of  an  American  flag,  was  to 
be  disc^losed  and  formally  turned  over  to  the  custody  of  the  authori- 
ties of  the  city  of  New  York,  represented  on  this  occasion  by  Presi- 
dent Gallup,  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners. 

After  music  by  the  band  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  of  the  Xew 
York  National  Guard,  Mr.  James  C.  Bayles,  a  representative  upon 
the  Holley  Memorial  Joint  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  P^ngineers,  and  ex-President  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers,  addressed  Mr.  Gallup  substantially  as  fol- 
lows : 

"In  the  name  of  the  Holley  Memorial  Committee,  I  surrender 
to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  city  of  New  York,  which  you 
here  represent,  this  symbol  and  expression  of  civic  fame  and  human 
aflection.  We  who  have  placed  it  here  desire  it  to  express  not  only 
our  love  and  esteem  for  a  great  engineer  and  a  dear  friend,  but  also 
our  profound  conviction  that  the  achievements  of  genius  and  devo- 
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tion  in  the  field  of  science  and  industry  are  not  less  worthy  of  monu- 
mental commemoration  than  the  successful  labors  of  the  statesman 
or  the  victories  of  the  soldier.  In  this  spirit  we  trust  that  the 
Holley  Memorial  will  be  accepted  and  preserved  by  the  city  of  New 
York  for  the  instruction  and  encouragement  of  generations." 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Bayles's  remarks,  the  Memorial  was  unveiled 
by  the  hand  of  Master  Alexander  Holley  Olmsted,  a  boy  of  six 
years,  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Holley,  and  was  received  on  behalf  of 
the  city  of  New  York  by  President  Gallup,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

"  It  is  indeed  fitting  that  in  this  country,  where  genius  and  inven- 
tion are  triumphant,  our  citizens  should  turn  aside  now  and  then 
from  their  labors  to  pay  just  tribute  to  those  who  have  made  her 
great.  Among  them  truly  was  he  who  has  been  so  honored  to-day 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  engineers,  and  of  whom  it  can  well  be  said, 
borrowing  the  words  from  another,  that  though  he  ever  strove  to 
hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,  yet  it  was  among  the  strongest  and 
brightest  lights  that  ever  burned.  I  would  that  all  our  parks  and 
squares  might  contain  such  object-lessons  as  this,  not  alone  be<^ause 
of  the  art  that  fashioned  it,  but  because  of  the  energy,  enthusiasm, 
intensity  of  purpose,  great  honor  and  just  achievements  of  him  whom 
it  calls  to  mind.  Your  chairman  has  spoken  of  the  beneficent  vic- 
tories of  peace.  In  the  same  spirit  I  accept  this  bronze  on  behalf 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  Once  before  we  struck  hands  with  a 
people  to  whom  we  owe  the  beacon  light  that  lighted  the  way  of 
our  guests  to  this  port;  and  so  I  may  extend  to  them  a  like  welcome, 
that  this  memorial  may  serve  as  another  emblem  of  the  good-will 
of  nations." 
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PB0CEEDINQ8  OF  THE  FIFTY- NINTH  MEETING,  CLEVE- 
LAND,  O.,  JUNE,  1891. 

Local  Committee. 

Fayette  Brown,  Chairman;  J.  K.  Bole,  Vice-Chairman ;  E.  W.  Ogleboy,  Secre- 
tary. 

Sub-Committee.s. 

Ladies  Committee. — Mrs.  Pechin,  Mrs.  Hanna,  Miss  Hilliard. 

Reception. — Amos  Townsend,  W.  R.  Warner,  M.  A.  Hanna,  G.  H.  Ely,  A.  A. 
Pope,  S.  A.  Fuller,  R,  R.  Rhodes,  D.  B.  Chambers,  E.  C.  Pechin,  E.  W.  Ogleboy. 

Excursions. — S.  H.  Chisholm,  L.  A.  Roby,  R.  F.  Jopling,  George  Bartol,  Alex- 
ander E.  Brown. 

Banquet. — L.  C.  Hanna,  William  Edwards,  J.  B.  Zerbe. 

Finance. — John  Tod,  Samuel  Mather,  S.  P.  Ely,  C.  W.  Bingham. 

Uotcl  Headquarters. — The  Stillman. 

The  opening  session  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  2d,  in  tlie 
hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order,  in  behalf  of  the  Local  Committee,  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Ely,  who  introduced  Hon.  W.  G.  Kose,  the  mayor  of  the  city. 
Mayor  Rose  delivered  a  brief  but  cordial  address  of  welcome,  to 
which  an  appropriate  response  was  made  by  President  Birkinbine, 
who  referred  to  the  former  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Cleveland,  in 
1875,  and  the  progress,  both  of  this  society  and  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land, since  that  pleasant  and  well-remembered  occasion. 

An  address  on  ^lodern  Engineering  in  Egypt,  illustrated  with 
lantern-views,  was  then  delivered  by  R.  W.  Raymond,  of  New  York 
City.* 

The  second  session  was  held  at  The  Stillman,  on  Wednesday 
morning,  June  3d,  when  the  following  papers  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed ; 

Electricity  in  Welding  and  Metal-Working,  by  A.  ]i.  Wood, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A  Review  of  the  Iron-Mining  Industry  of  New  Jersey,  by  J.  C. 
Smock,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

*  This  address,  consisting,  in  the  main,  of  comments  upon  the  views,  has  nut 
been  reduced  to  writing. 
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The  First  Iron  Blast-Furnafw  in  America,  bv  ^\  .  H.  Adanis, 
New  York  City. 

The  remaiiidor  of  the  session  was  occupied  with  a  dixussion  of 
blast-furnace  practice,  suggestecl  by  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Gayley 
on  that  subject  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  8tet'l 
Institute,  October,  1890. 

At  the  third  session,  held  at  The  Stillman  on  We<lnes<lay  evening, 
the  discussion  of  blast-furnace  practice  was  c<intinued,  after  which 
Mr.  Alexander  E.  Brown,  of  Cleveland,  made  an  address  on  the 
handling,  by  machinery,  of  ore  and  fuel  in  large  quantities* 

At  the  fourth  session,  the  Secretary  presented,  in  continuation  of 
the  discussion  on  bla«<t- furnace  practice,  the  following  pajwr: 

Some  Experiments  on  Biast-Furnace  Gases,  by  .Jasj)er  Whiting, 
South  Chicago,  111. 

A  discussion  of  the  paf>cr  of  Mr.  T.  D.  I^yard  f\ew  York 
meeting,  Vol.  XIX.)  on  Ontario  Magnetites,  followe<l. 

Also,  a  discussion  of  the  pai)er  of  Mr.  II.  II.  CamplK-ll  (New 
York  meeting)  on  the  Physical  and  Chemi.al  Bjuations  of  the 
Open-Hearth  Furnace. 

Also,  a  statement  from  Prof.  J.  W.  Ungley  in  continuation  of  his 
imper  (Pittsburgh  International  Session,  Vol.  XIX.)  on  Interna- 
tional Standards  of  Iron  and  Steel  Analyses,  after  which  the  follow- 
ing |>a()ers  were  read  : 

Aluminum  in  Steel  Ingots,  by  Prof.  J.  \\\  I^,nglev,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Mangjinese  in  Cast-iron,  by  W.  J.  Keep.  Detroit,  Mich. 
The  following  papers  were  then  presentecJ  in  printed  form,  or  read 
by  title: 

Construction  of  Details  for  a  Modern  Lixiviation-Plant,bv  Charles 
A.  Stetefeldt,  San  Francisw,  Cal. 

Geological  Notes  on  the  Manganese  Ore-Dei)osit  of  Crimora  Va 
by  Charles  E.  Hall,  Chicago,  III. 

A  Con.po.ind- Plunger  Hydraulic  Pump,  by  Earnest  H.  Woakes, 
Tolima  Mines,  Colombia. 

Notes  on  Some  of  the  Magnetites  of  Southwestern  Virginia  an.l 
the  Contiguous  Territory  of  North  Carolina,  bv  H  B  C  Nitze 
Baltimore,  Md.  '  ' 


*  Not  fiirniiihed  for  publication. 
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Methods  of  Working  and  Surveying;  the  Mines  of  the  Longdale 
Iron  Company,  A'^irginia,  by  Guy  R.  Johnson,  Longdale,  Va, 

Stone-Coal  in  the  Lead  Blast-Furnace,  by  James  W.  Neill,  Lead- 
ville,  Colo,  (with  a  communication,  in  discussion  thereof,  from  A.  S. 
Dwight,  Pueblo,  Colo.). 

Explosions  from  Unknown  Causes  (discussion  of  the  New  York 
paper  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Bayles,  Vol.  XIX.),  by  George  R.  Greene, 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Chinese  Silver-Mining  in  Mongolia,  by  H.  F.  Dawes,  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J. 

The  Alluvial  Tin-Deposits  of  Siak,  Sumatra,  by  Charles  M. 
Rolker,  New  York  City. 

The  Precipitation  of  Metals  from  Hyposulphite  Solutions,  by 
Charles  A.  Stetefeldt,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Mount  Morgan  Mine,  Queensland,  by  T.  A.  Rickard,  Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

The  Refining  of  Sulphides  Obtained  in  the  Lixiviation-Process 
with  Hyposulphite  Solutions,  by  Charles  A.  Stetefeldt,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Experiments  with  the  Imperatori  Process  at  Croton  Magnetic 
Mines,  New  York,  by  J.  B.  Nau,  New  York  City. 

Sampling  Ores  Without.  Use  of  Machinery,  by  William  Glenn, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinking  Through  Wet  Gravel  and  Quicksand  near  Norway, 
Michigan,  by  William  Kelly,  Vulcan,  Mich. 

The  Direct  Determination  of  Aluminum  iu  Iron  and  Steel,  by 
Thomas  M.  Drown  and  Alexander  G.  McKenna,  Boston,  Mass. 

After  the  passage  of  suitable  resolutions  of  thanks  for  courtesies 
received,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Member^:!  and  Associates  Elected. 
The  following  persons,  duly  recommended  by  the  Council,  were 
elected  as   members  and  associates  at  the  several  sessions  of  this 
meeting : 

Members. 


Walter  A.  Biillanl, 
YRiiacio  Bonillius, 
Frank  Buhl,     . 
John  B.  Coryell, 
luiward  Doiid, 
J.  W.  Dougherty, 
C.  II.  Ferry,    . 
George  II.  Ely, 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Magdalena,  Mexico. 
Sharon,  Pa. 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
Sheffield,  Ala. 
Steelton,  Pa. 
Chicago,  III. 
Cleveland,  O. 
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Willarfl  Fuller, iLleveian.l,  O. 

AVillialn  M.  <iiven,  .....  Buena  Vista,  Va. 

William  Kennedy, Austin,  Tex. 

William  J.  Kerr, Roanoke,  Va. 

Clement  Ij€  Houtillier, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

R.  G.  E.  Leckie Middieton,  N.  S. 

D.  McVichie,  .        ^ Iron  Belt,  Wis. 

E.  Kennard  Mitting,        .....  Chicago,  111. 

Frank  N;is<)n,  .......  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Williapi  (J.  Parke,  ......  Scranton,  Pa. 

William  B.  Parsons,         .....  New  York  City. 

Gerard  J.  Partinj^ton,      .....  Whitehurn  Mines,  N.  S. 

Frederick  I).  Poweri        .....  Mellx>urne,  Australia. 

Joseph  Thomas  Pullon Pachuca,  Mexico. 

Axel  Sahlin, New  York  City. 

G.  A.  Sonnemann,  ......  Wardner,  Idaho. 

Eriustus  Winian,       ......  New  York  City. 

Associates. 

William  S.  Pilling, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

£.  H.  Sanborn,         ......     Rosemont,  Pa. 

M.  R.  Hunt,  Ashland,  Wi.".,  having  been  elected  formerly  an 
associate  by  reason  of  a  clerical  error  in  the  proposal  of  his  nanie, 
as  submitted  to  the  Council,  was  unanimously  made  a  member,  in 
correction  of  the  said  mistake. 

Excursions  and  ^Entertainments. 

The  ladies  of  the  party  were  most  a.ssiduously  and  agreeably 
entertalnctl  with  drives,  social  receptions,  etc.,  organized  by  the 
Cleveland  Ladies'  Committee. 

Thursday  evening,  June  4th,  was  most  delightfully  occupie«l  by 
the  dinner,  given  at  The  Stillman. 

The  excursions  connectetl  with  the  meetingr  eonsisteii  mainlv  of 
visits  to  the  many  works,  ore-d(X*ks,  water-works,  and  other  points 
of  professional  interest  in  and  al)out  the  city  (a  projc-ctoil  trip  on 
Lake  Erie,  in  one  of  the  new  ore-carriers,  being  nei"ess;irily  aban- 
donetl  by  reason  of  a  lalxir-strike,  which  made  it  impossible  to  pre- 
pare the  vessel  intendiil  for  this  purpose).  These  visits  were  made 
by  large  or  small  parties  or  by  individual  memlx^rs,  in  ai'conlance 
with  the  liberal  invitations  e.\tendc«l  through  the  L<kxi1  Committee 
by  the  various  Cleveland  companies,  societies,  firms,  and  indiviilual 
proprietors.  The  following  list  of  formal  invitations  receive*]  does 
not  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  the  hospitalitit's  actually  Ix'stowe*! : 

Civil  Engineers*  Club ;  Union  Club ;  St.  John  Ty|x>bar  Com- 
pany;  Lake  Shore  I'ipe  Foundry  ;  Otis  Steel  Company,  Limiteti  ; 
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H.  P.  Nail  Company;  Cleveland  City  Forge  and  Iron  Company; 
Union  Steel  Screw  Works  Company;  Brown  Hoisting  and  Convey- 
ing Company  ;  American  Wire  Company  ;  Baackes  Wire  Nail  Com- 
pany ;  King  Iron  Bridge  and  Manufacturing  Company;  Brush 
Electric  Company ;  Cleveland  Rubber  Company ;  Cleveland  Roll- 
ing Mill  Company  ;  Broadway  and  Newburgh  Street  Railroad  Com- 
pany ;  East  Cleveland  Street  Railroad  Company  ;  Cleveland  City 
Cable  Railway  Company;  Cleveland  Shipbuilding  Company  ;  Globe 
Iron  Works  Company  ;  Walker  Manufacturing  Company ;  Avery 
Stamping  Works. 

At  all  these  places  the  badge  furnished  by  the  Local  Committee 
to  visiting  members  was  a  sufficient  introduction. 

Registry. 
The  following  names  were  registered  in  the  office  of  the  Local 
Committee  at  hotel  headquarters.  As  is  usually  the  case  when  an 
Institute  meeting  is  held  in  a  large  city,  the  registry  is  doubtless 
smaller  than  the  actual  attendance,  many  members  arriving  late, 
attending  sessions  only,  lodging  at  other  hotels,  stopping  with  friends 
residing  in  the  town  or  the  suburbs,  etc.,  and  neglecting  to  register 
their  names. 


Giiilliaem  Aertsen. 
VV.  A.  Ballard. 
George  Bartol. 
John  Eirkiiibine. 
W.  H.  Blauvelt. 
Lee  Burt. 
J.  H.  Cremer. 
George  A.  Dean. 
John  S  Fackenthal. 

E.  M.  Ferguson. 
S.  T.  Ferguson. 
Edward  L.  Ford. 
G.  (".  Gardner. 
Williaiu  Gerhauser. 
Charles  B.  Green. 
G.  C.  Hewetl. 

n.  D.  Ilibhard. 
Theodore  AL  Ilopke. 

F.  F.  Hunt. 
J.  M.  Jay  cox. 
J.  K.  Johnson. 
Eliot  .\.  Kebler. 
Hugh  Kennedy. 
Julian  Kennedy. 


W.  J.  Keep. 
Charles  Kirchhoff. 
John  W.  Langley. 
T.  D.  Ledyard. 
Thomas  H.  Leggett. 
Aug.  W.  Newell. 
E.  C.  Pechin. 
W.  H.  Pettee. 
Frank  A.  Ray. 
R.  W.  Raymond. 
William  H.  Rea. 
S.  B.  Robbins. 
Walter  Russell. 
Edward  H.  Sanborn. 
J.  C.  Smock. 
H.  C.  Spaulding. 
C.  E.  Stafford. 
John  Stevenson,  Jr. 
Ambrose  Swasey. 
John  M.  Thomas. 
S.  Whinery. 
W.  II.  Wiley. 
A.  B.  Wood. 
James  E.  York. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SIXTIETH  MEETING,  GLEN 
SUMMIT,  PA.,  OCTOBER,  is-jl. 

LOCAL  COMMITTEE. 

Ek;kley  B.  Coxe,  Drifton,  Chairman;  Irving  A.  Stearns,  Secretary;  and  Messrs. 
W.  A.  Lathrop,  G.  M.  Williams,  T.  H.  I'hillips,  W.  J.  Richards,  H.  S.  Reels,  C. 
M.  ConyuKham,  L.  D.  Shoemaker,  II.  IJ.  Iliilman,  Paul  A.  Oliver,  A.  Mitcliell,  C. 
P.  Hunt,  Elmer  H.  Lawall,  Stanley  Woorlward,  W.  M.  Shoemaker,  A.  II.  Dickson, 
J.  Roberts,  Jr.,  A.  J.  Davi.s,  J.  II.  Bowden,  R.  Van  A.  Norris,  R.  B.  Ricketts  and 
W.  H.  Stnrdevant  of  Wilkes- Barre  ;  W.T.Smith,  A.  II.  Storrs,  Clarence  D.  Simi^ 
son,  James  Archbald,  Samuel  Hines,  Fl  S.  Moffat,  F.  E.  , Piatt,  and  Rufns  J. 
Foster,  of  Scranton  ;  Thomas  McNair  and  T.  D.  Jones,  of  Hazleton  :  W.  G.  Payne 
and  Daniel  Edwards,  of  Kinjrston;  Gen.  Paul  A.  Oliver,  Oliver's  Mills;  Jno.  B. 
Law,  I*ittston;  J.  C.  Haddock,  Glen  Summit;  Jno.  Markle,  Je<ldo;  \.  P.  Blaks- 
lee,  Delano;  .\II>ert  Lewis,  Bear  Creek;  Geo.  T.  Morgan,  Nanticoke;  and  M.  II. 
Kenimerer,  Mauch  Chunk. 

Headquarters  for  tlie  meeting  and  all  sessions  were  at  tho  Glen 
Summit  Hotel. 

The  opening  session  was  held  on  Tuesday  evenin<:;,  Oetohor  6th. 
Hon.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  with  a  few  words  of  cordial  welcome,  to  which 
President  Birkiiihine  made  a  .suitable  response,  recalling  the  circum- 
stance that  the  naiiic  of  Mr.  Coxe  was  the  first  of  the  three  names* 
attached  to  (he  circular  which  led  to  the  organization  at  Wilkes- 
Barrc  in  May,  1871,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 
He  saw  aniong  those  present  at  this  meeting  at  least  eight  of  the 
original  thirteen,  whose  numlier  had  now  grown  to  more  than  two 
thousand.  As  an  evidence  of  the  witle  influence  of  the  Institute,  he 
called  attention  to  the  list  of  candidates  who  wotdd  he  recommcntltMl 
for  election  to  membership  at  this  meeting,  nearly  one-third  of  whom 
were  residing  in  foreign  countries  and  could  not  expect  to  share  the 
social  pleasures  of  the  Institute  meetings,  yet  appreciated  with  enthu- 
siasm the  value  of  its  Transactions.  In  coucluding  his  introductctry 
remarks,  Mr.  Birkinbine  alluded  to  the  circumstance  that,  apart 
from  excursions  coiincctetl  with  meetings  at  I'hiladclphia,  this  was 
the  eighth  visit  of  the  Institute  to  the  region  of  its  origin,  meetings 

»  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  R.  P.  Rothwell  and  Martin  Coryell. 
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having  been  held  twice  at  "NVilkes-Barre,  twice  at  Bethlehem  and  once 
each  at  Easton,  Ilazleton  and  Scranton.  Nevertheless,  there  would 
he  on  this,  as  on  each  preceding  occasion,  much  to  see  that  would 
prove  novel,  as  well  as  instructive.  Mr.  Birkinbine  then  proceeded 
to  deliver  the  Presidential  Address,  on  the  Fuel-Supply  of  the 
United  States. 

After  the  election  of  a  large  number  of  members  and  associates 
(see  list  below)  the  following  papers  were  read  and  discussed  : 

A  Hand-Telescope  for  Stadia-Work,  by  Robert  H.  Richards, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Results  of  Stream-Measurements  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
by  F.  II.  Newell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  second  session  was  held  AVednesday  morning,  October  7th, 
when  the  following  paper  was  read  and  discussed: 

The  Florence  Oil-Field,  Colorado,  by  George  H,  Eldridge, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  President  read  the  following  telegram  from  F.  J.  V.  Skiff, 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Mining  in  the  Chicago  Co- 
lumbian Exposition: 

''  I  am  directed  by  the  Director-General  of  the  World's  Colombian  Exposition 
to  congratulate  your  distinguished  organization  on  its  sixtieth  convention,  and 
invite  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Mining  Engineers,  to  the  end  that  the 
science  and  industry  to  which  you  are  devoted  may  take  \ts  proper  rank  in  demon- 
strating the  world's  progress." 

A  discission  then  took  place  on  the  topic  of  the  magnetic  con- 
centration of  iron-ore,  in  connection  with  which  the  following  papers 
were  presented  : 

The  Use  of  Magnetic  Concentrates  in  the  Port  Henry  Blast-Fur- 
naces,  by  N.  M.  Langdon,  Port  Henry,  N.  Y. 

Practical  Results  in  the  Magnetic  Concentration  of  Iron-Ore, 
by  W.  H.  Hoffman,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 

Note  on  Sampling  Iron-Ore,  by  E.  K.  Landis,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

The  Determination  of  Iron  in  the  Tails  from  Magnetic  Concen- 
tration, by  E.  K.  Landi.s,  Potttstown,  Pa. 

During  the  discussion,  which  occupied  the  remainder  of  the 
session,  the  Secretary  presented  also  a  communication  on  the  subject 
from  Clemens  Jones,  Hokendauqua,  Pa. 

The  third  session  was  held  Wednesday  afternoon. 

B.  E.  Fornow,  Washington,  D.  C,  matle  some  remarks  on  the 
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})roposed  government  test.n  of  timber,  as  c-alculatcd  to  furnish  infor- 
mation valualjle  to  engineers. 

The  following  pafx'rs  were  read  and  discuased: 

Tvsts  and  Uttjiiirements  of  ^Structural  Wrouf^ht-Iron  and  Steel,  by 
A.  E.  Hunt,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  (Discusseil  by  \Vm.  H.  Morris,  Wm. 
Kent,  Oliver  Williams,  C.  B,  Dudley,  Ec'kley  B.  Coxe  and  others.) 

Centrifugal  Ventilators,  by  R.  Van  A.  Norris,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
(Discussetl  by  A.  II.  Storrs,  .1.  C.  Piatt,  T.  I).  Jones  and  others.) 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  scasion,  Messrs.  A.  E.  Hunt,  J.  F. 
Ilolloway  and  .1.  II.  HanUri  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare 
suitable  resolutions  in  acknowltHlgmcnt  of  the  services  and  hospitali- 
ties of  the  Ix>cal  Committee  and  in  recognition  of  the  |)eculiar  sig- 
nificance of  this  meeting  of  the  Institute,  nearly  twenty-one  years 
after  its  organization,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hx-ality  of  that  event. 
(The  report  of  this  committee,  subsequently  adopteil  by  acclama- 
tion at  the  "camp-fire"  of  October  8th,  is  given  below.) 

The  fourth  and  conclutling  session  was  held  on  Wetlnesday  even- 
ing, when  the  following  j»a|)ers  were  read  an«l  discussed  : 

Notes  on  a  Novel  Cable-Transfer  for  llailroad-Cars,  and  the  U.se 
of  the  Patent  IyO<ked-Roj>e,  by  E.  G.  Spilsbury,  Trenton,  X.  J. 

Electric  Locomotives  in  German  Mines,  by  Karl  Eilers,  Birlin, 
Germany.     (Discussed  by  H.  C.  Spaulding  and  others.) 

The  Utilization  of  Puddle-  and  Ile-heating-Slags  for  Paint-S.ock, 
by  Axel  Sahlin,  New  York  City. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  occujiietl  with  the  discussion  of 
the  Preparation  and  Utilization  of  the  Small  Sizes  of  Anthracite 
Coal,  oj)encd  with  a  pajier  on  that  subject  by  Ecklcy  B.  Coxe, 
Driiton,  Pa. 

In  connection  with  this  discussion,  a  paper  was  presente<I  on  The 
I'tilizjition  of  Anthracite  WiLste  by  Gasification  in  Producers,  by  W. 
11.  Blauvelt,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  also,  a  brief  communii-ation  from 
E.  M.  F.  Cazin,  New  York  City,  concerning  the  manufacture  of 
coke  from  mixe<I  anthracite  and  bituminous  "smalls;"  and  a  j>aj>er 
was  announced  by  K.  .1.  Etwter,  Scranton,  on  the  Use  of  the  Mi-Clave 
Grate  and  Argand  Steam-Blower.  The  di.scussion  was  continued  by 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Spilsbury,  Wm.  Kent,  R.  J.  Foster,  J.  C.  Haddock, 
E.  S.  Moffat,  E.  V.  D'lnvilliers,  W.  H.  Morris,  J.  F.  Ilolloway, 
C.  B.  Dudley  and  others,  ami  at  its  close  the  meeting  wjls  adjourned. 

In  addition  to  the  pajwrs  above  mentioned  as  read,  the  following 
were  presentetl  in  printeil  form,  but  not  discussed  : 
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Electricity  in  Mining,  as  Applied  by  the  Aspen  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company,  by  M.  B.  Holt,  Aspen,  Colo, 

The  Manufacture  of  Liquid  Sulphurous  Acid  in  Upper  Silesia,  by 
Karl  Eilers,  Berlin,  Germany. 

A  Chinese  System  of  Gold-Milling,  by  Henry  Louis,  Singapore, 
Straits  Settlements. 

Cord- Wood  in  the  Matting  Blast-Furnace,  by  Herbert  Lang, 
Mineral,  Idaho. 

Apparatus  for  the  Manipulation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Plates  During 
the  Process  of  Finishing,  by  Gram  Curtis,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Handling  of  Ingots  and  ^Moulds  in  Bessemer  Steel  Works, 
by  Gram  Curtis,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Tandem-Tanks  for  Hoisting  Water  from  Flooded  Slopes,  by  J. 
H.  Bowden,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

And  the  following  papers  were  read  by  title : 

The  Bendigo  Gold-Field,  by  T.  A.  Rickard,  Allemont,  Ist^ine, 
France. 

Mining  in  Honduras,  by  W.  A.  Thacher,  Leadville,  Colo. 

Photographing  and  Co-ordinate  Surveying,  by  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
Nogales,  Arizona. 

A  New  System  of  Ore-Sampling,  by  H.  L.  Bridgman,  Blue 
Island,  111. 

Notes  on  the  Iron-Ores  of  Danville,  Pa.,  with  a  Description  of 
the  Long- Wall  Method  of  Mining  Them,  by  H.  H.  Stok,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Report  of  the  Special  Committee. 

The  following  report  of  the  Special  Committee,  appointed  at  the 
third  session  of  the  meeting,  was  presented  and  adopted  by  acclama- 
tion at  the  "Camp-Fire"  on  Thursday  evening: 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Institute: 

In  assigning  to  tiieir  commiUee  its  duties,  you  were  pleased  to  remind  us  of  the 
fact  tiiat  twenty  years  ago  the  Institute  was  founded  at  and  iiehl  tlieir  first  meeting 
in  Wiliies-Uarre,  wiiicli,  as  you  know,  lies  at  liie  foot  of  tiie  mountain  and  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  liere.  Whether  the 
locating  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  at  Glen  Summit,  liigh  above  the  valley  in 
whicii  the  Institute  had  its  origin,  wjis  by  accident  or  design,  we  do  not  know,  but 
it  wouhl  seem  to  be  signifi)  ant  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  lime  at  disposal  will 
prevent  an  extended  recital  of  the  history  of  the  Institute  in  these  interesting 
years,  but  of  its  growth  and  progress  it  may  be  said,  beginning  as  it  did  in  a  modest 
way,  it  has  gradually  increased  in  membership  and  in  the  quality  of  its  publications 
until  to-day  it  stands  figuratively,  as  it  does  in  reality,  on  the  ground  near  to  where 
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it  started,  but  on  a  snrnniit  af  in][)ortance  and  excellence  tlial  looks  with  commend- 
aljle  pride  on  itfl  lovely  birth-[>lace. 

The  original  call  for  a  meeting  was  signed  by  three  persons,  and  the  name  at  the 
headiof  the  list  is  the  genial  chairnian  of  the  present  I»cal  Committee,  Eckley  IJ. 
C'oxe,  followed  by  K.  P.  Kotliwell'and  Martin  Coryell.  The  last-named  gentleman 
wa«  for  two  years  the  secretary  of  the  Society,  and  the  secretary  pro  trm.,  curiously 
enough,  waH  the  gentleman  who  now  is  and  has  been  for  the  past  seven  yean  secre- 
tary of  the  Institute;  and  it  no  doubt  is  due  to  the  fact  of  his  early  training  in  this 
line  that  he  has  proven  to  be  such  an  efficient  officer.  The  Institute  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  for  its  first  president  f»ne  of  the  great  pioneer  iron-makers  of  this 
country,  David  Thomas.  Since  then  fifteen  presidenli*  have  filled  the  office,  two  of 
whom  served  twf)  terms  each,  and  one,  our  present  secretary,  served  for  three. 

To  speak  of  the  men  who,  since  the  fin*t  meeting  in  1^71  to  the  present,  have 
joined  its  ranks  and  contributwi  to  its  literature,  would  be  a  task  your  committee 
could  not  undertake;  but  they  feel  that  they  would  not  have  fulfilled  the  obligation 
imposed  upon  them  in  this  retrospective  view  did  they  not  recall  to  your  memory 
such  names  as  Thomas,  Ashburner,  Coryell,  Holley,  Gowan,  Henrich,  Firmstone, 
Chcever,  Captain  Jones,  James  Park,  Jr.,  General  Pleasants,  Henry  Worthington, 
and  others,  the  recortls  of  whose  achievements  still  linger  in  your  memory,  and 
who  have  gone  to  join  the  "great  majority.' 

.\  recital  of  the  history  of  the  Institute  would  be  incomplete  that  did  not  recog- 
nize the  lasting  obligations  we  arc  all  under  to  that  faithful,  efficient,  and  indus- 
trious secretary  of  eleven  years'  standing,  who,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  neglecting  his 
personal  interests,  saved  from  the  fire  the  treasures  you  intrusted  to  his  care,  Thomas 
.M.  Drown.  If  you  refer  to  the  call  for  the  first  meeting,  issued  in  April,  1871,  in 
which  so  well  was  set  forth  its  objects  and  aim,  and  will  then  turn  to  the  nineteen 
volumes  of  ita  Trantttction*  which  adorn  your  library,  we  are  certain  you  will  con- 
ce<le  that  not  <mly  were  the  foundations  well  preparetl  by  the  early  pioneers,  but  as 
well  there  has  been  built  a  noble  structure  of  engineering  knowledge  and  ex|>eri- 
ence  which,  in  the  coming  years,  will  be  helpful  to  all  who  shall  ctniie  after  us.  It 
is  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  this  gathering  that  we  have  wilii  us  at  least  six 
members  who  were  a  part  of  that  first  meeting  at  Wilkes-Barre,  Messnt.  Coxe,  Ray- 
mond, Harden,  .\llison,  Oliver,  and  Stearns,  and  possibly  others. 

Ruolitd,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  be  ten- 
dered to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  for  the  generous  re|>etition  of  favors 
so  often  bestowetl  in  the  way  of  transportation  over  their  lines. 

Ilf*ohal/Y\u\\.  tlie  hearty  thanks  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  had  the 
g(HHl  fortune  to  participate  in  the  excursion  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  the 
iuiulu'on  at  Harvey's  I^ike,  is  due  and  thankfully  tendered  to  .\lbert  I^ewis,  whose 
thoughtful  attentions  and  bounteous  hospitality  made  the  occasion  one  long  to  be 
remembered. 

Rfsolred,  That  the  attention  paid  the  Institute  by  the  press  of  Wilkes- Rarre  in  the 
full  and  accurate  re|M)rt  made  of  its  proceeilings,  merits  our  warmest  thanks. 

R*9ol\td,  That  the  Iy<H'al  Committee,  who,  through  their  officers,  Messrs.  Coxe, 
Stearns  and  Lathrop,  left  nothing  undone  that  could  have  added  to  the  snap  of  the 
meeting  or  the  enjoyment  of  the  members  and  their  guests,  be  tendered  our  kindest 
regards  and  sincerest  thanks. 

jR«.WiW,  That  we  know  we  shall  want  to  thank  Eckley  B.  Coxe  and  his  associates 
ft>r  the  kindly  .services  that  we  are  sure  of  receiving  at  his  hands  t*>-morrow,  and 
therefore  wish  to  say  thank  you  now,  while  we  are  assembled  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  this  anticipatetl  pleasure. 
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Besolved,  That  thanks  be  given  to  General  Paul  A.  Oliver,  who  so  handsomely 
entertained  us  at  his  country-seat,  where  the  cheery  brightness  and  the  glowing 
warmth  of  his  blazing  camp-fires  were  emblematic  of  the  man  wlio,  in  so  many 
ways,  has  made  the  world  better  and  brighter  for  his  being  in  it,  and  if  he  to-night 
enjoys  having  us  here  a»  we  enjoy  being  here,  he  is  a  ha{)py  man. 

Members  and  Associates  Electted. 

The  following  {)ersons,  duly  recommended  by  the  Council,  were 
elected  at  the  several  sessions : 


members. 


H.  M.  Becher, 
Talmadge  Blass, 
Frederick  W.  Bradley, 
William  Brown, 
Louis  E.  Bryant, 
Robert  E.  Chnmbers, 
Charles  W.  Chapman, 
John  R.  Claghorn,   . 
Charles  M.  (Jonyngham, 
John  N.  Conyngham, 
Montgomery  B.  Corse, 
E.  L.  Cortliell, 
Charles  I).  Cowland, 
George  Davey, 
William  M.  Davis,  . 
Frank  Eagle,   . 
James  J.  Evans, 
Emile  E.  Everett,     . 
Alberto  Figari, 
P.  H.  Griffin,   . 
Dr.  F.  Gilderaeister, 
George  Faunce, 
John  ('.  Haddock,    . 
J.  S.  Hartrick, 
(ieorge  L.  Heath,     . 
R.  B.  Hutchinson,    . 
John  M.  Higgins,    . 
George  F.  Hosking, 
Walter  R.  Ingalls,  . 
Orlando  S.  Joiinson, 
Jumes  F.  Kemp, 
A.  Koberle, 
Jolin  B.  Law,  . 
Andrew  C.  Lawson,  . 
William  J.  Love, 
Burdett  Looniis, 
Riciiard  McCidioch, 
David  M.  Meeker,    . 


Singapore  Straits  Settlements. 

Brewster,  N.  Y. 

Wardner,  Idaho. 

Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Harrison,  Tenn. 

New  Glasgow,  N.  S. 

Melbourne,  Australia. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Chicago,  111. 

London,  England. 

Michoacan,  Mexico. 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Chicago,  111. 

Cummings,  111. 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich. 

Lima,  Peru. 

BuflTalo,  N.  Y. 

Lima,  Peru. 

Mansfield  Valley,  Pa. 

New  York  City. 

Melbourne,  Australia. 

South  Lake  Linden,  Mich. 

Denver,  Colo. 

North  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

Bendigo,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 

New  York  City. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

New  York  City. 

Bonne  Terre,  Mo. 

Pittston,  Pa. 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

Embreeville,  Tenn. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
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Alfred  T.  Metcalf, 
I.  C.  H.  Mingage, 
'Isaac  R.  Moister, 
J.  A.  Montgomery, 
Dr.  Francisco  de  Monlevade, 
George  F*.  Myers, 
Edgar  C  Moxham, 
George  L.  Nyrris, 
Camilo  E.  Pani, 
Arthur  C.  Payne, 
W.  G.  Payne,  . 
A.  G.  Pliiilips, 
J.  D.  Pope, 
Prof.  James  M.  Porte 
Rfene  Proust,    . 
Rudolf  Ruetschi, 
Nathaniel  Roberts, 
James  P.  Roe,  . 
Charles  M.  Schwab, 
Harry  P.  Sinipnon, 
Prof.  Iljalmar  Sjogi 
Joseph  Skelding, 
E.  J.  Spencer,  . 
John  C.  Slocum, 
E.  M.  Touzeau, 
Robert  S.  Towne, 
W.  n.  Trewenack, 
C'harles  Vivian, 
Jolin  K.  Wagner, 
Harry  F.  Walker, 
Robert  L.  Walker, 
Thomas  H.  Walk  ins 
Samuel  D.  Warriner 
William  G.  WiJkim 
Morris  Williams, 
Robert  H.  Wilson, 


.  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

.  Sidney,  N.  S.  W. 

.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

.  Rio  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

.  New  York  City. 

Pulaski,  Va. 

.  Pencoyd,  Pa, 

Mexico,  Mexico. 

.  Orange,  N.  J. 

.  Kingston,  Pa. 

.  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

.  Phillipsbiirg,  Moo. 

.  Easton,  Pa. 

.  Roxburg,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 

.  Argentine,  Kan. 

.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

.  Pottstown,  Pa. 

.  Braddock,  Pa. 

.  Scranlon,  Pa. 

Upsala,  Sweden. 

.  Low  Moor,  Va. 

.  Lynn,  Mass. 

.  Chicago,  111. 

.  London,  England. 

.  New  York  City. 

.  Sunny  Corner,  N.  S.  WalM. 

.  Scranton,  Pa. 

.  Drifton,  Pa. 

.  Paterson,  N.  J. 

.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

.  Scranton,  Pa. 

.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

.  Shamokin,  Pa, 

.  Saltsburg,  Pa. 


ASSOCIATES. 


J.  V.  Darling,  . 
M.  W.  Evans,  . 
Albert  Lewis,  . 
Stephen  J.  Meeker, . 
Chauncey  G.  Newton, 
£.  E.  R.  Tratman,    . 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Bear  Creek,  Pa. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
Buchtd,  O. 
New  York  Citv. 


Associates  m.vde  Members. 

Charles  P.  Coleman, 
William  S.  Ackerman. 
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Excursions  and  Entertainments. 

Thursday  was  spent  in  a  delightful  excursion  through  the  Wyo- 
ming valley,  by  special  train.  The  party  was  entertained  at  lunch- 
eon by  Mr.  Albert  Lewis,  at  Harvey's  Lake. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  picturesque  and  charming  "camp-fire" 
reception,  given  by  General  Paul  A.  Oliver,  in  the  beautiful  forest 
near  his  residence,  was  attended  by  hundreds  of  guests,  who  lingered 
until  midnight  among  the  unique  attractions  of  the  place. 

Friday  was  spent  in  the  Lehigh  region,  where  the  iron-breakers 
at  Drifton,  the  great  open-works  of  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.  on  the 
Mammoth  vein,  and  other  points  of  interest  were  visited.  Lun- 
cheon was  served  in  the  woods  at  Oneida. 

Minor  excursions  to  Glen  Onoko,  the  Mauch  Chunk  Switchback, 
etc.,  were  arranged  on  Saturday  for  such  as  desired  to  remain. 

Registry. 

The  following  names  were  registered  at  the  Glen  Summit  Hotel 
during  the  meeting.  It  is  probable  that  many  members,  residing  in 
the  vicinity,  did  not  register.  The  sessions  and  excursions  were 
numerously  attended  by  ladies  accompanying  members : 


Robert  Allison. 
James  Archbald. 
James  Archbald,  Jr. 
John  Birkiubine. 
T.  Blass. 
J.  H.  Bowden. 
Jerome  L.  Boyer. 
William  McH.  Boyer. 
V.  M.  Braschi. 
John  A.  Church. 
R.  N.  Clark, 
Charles  M.  Conyngham. 
J.  B.  Coryell. 
Eckley  B.  Coxe. 
J.  S.  Cunningham. 
W.  B.  Cogswell. 
Edmund  F.  Davis. 
David  F.  Day. 
W.  S.  De  Camp. 
E.  V.  d'Invilliers. 
Cliarles  B.  Dudley. 
Daniel  Edwards. 
George  H.  Eldridge. 
E.  B.  Ely. 
John  D.  Evans. 
John  S.  Fackeuthal. 


B.  E.  Fernow. 
Frank  Firmstone. 
Rufus  J.  Foster. 
John  Fritz. 
H.  Stanley  Goodwin. 
Charles  B.  Green. 
John  C.  Haddock. 
John  H.  Harden. 
G.  C.  Hewett. 
Samuel  Hines. 
Thomas  Hodgson. 
W.  H.  Hoffman. 
L.  Holbrook. 
J.  F.  Holloway. 
W.  S.  Hungerford. 
Alfred  E.  Hunt. 
E.  C.  Huxley. 
Baird  Halberstadt. 
W.  R.  Ingalls. 
John  H.  Janeway,  Jr. 
Guy  R.  Johnson. 
E.  D.  Johnston. 
T.  D.  Jones. 
Washington  Jones. 
M.  S.  Kemmerer. 
William  Kent. 
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C.  ^irchhoff. 
G.  F.  Knapp. 
T.  H.  Knight. 

D.  W.  Langdon,  Jr. 
N.  M.  Langdon. 
W.  A.  Lathrop. 
John  B.  Law. 
Elmer  H.  Lawall. 

E.  G.  E.  Leckie. 
A.  C.  Leisenring. 
Walter  Leisenring. 
Albert  Jjcwis. 

A.  McClellan. 
Thomas  L.  McNair. 
Eobert  Mannesmann. 
John  Markle. 
Spencer  Miller. 

E.  S.  Moffat. 
M.  G.  Moore. 
S.  F.  Morris. 
W.  H.  Morris. 

F.  n.  Newell. 

E.  Van  A.  Norris. 
Paul  A.  Oliver. 
W.  G.  Parke. 

E.  M.  Parrott. 
S.  B.  Patterson. 
W.  G.  Payne. 
Kichard  Peters,  Jr. 
Thomas  H.  Phillips. 
J.  C.  Piatt. 

F.  E.  Piatt. 
Theodore  D.  Rand. 
John  C.  F.  Randolph. 


E.  W.  Raymond. 

Eob«-rt  H.  Richards. 

H.  §.  Reets. 

W.  J.  Richards. 

William  H.  Richmond. 

Axel  Sahlin. 

E.  H.  Sanbome. 

H.  B.  Seaman. 

H.  J.  Seaman. 

A.  W.  Shaefer. 

W.  L.  Shaefer. 

William  P.  Shinn. 

C.  D.  Simpson. 

H.  P.  Simpson. 

J.  C.  Smock. 

H.  C.  Spaulding.. 

E.  J.  Spencer. 

E.  G.  Spilsbury. 

Irving  A.  Stearns. 

H.  H.  Stock. 

A.  H.  Storrs. 

S.  Stutz. 

Horace  See. 

W.  T.  Smith. 

William  Thaw,  Jr. 

H.  G.  Torrey. 

John  R.  Wagner. 

S.  D.  WarriniT. 

W.  G.  Welkins. 

Oliver  Williams. 

Charles  Vivian. 

Leo  Von  Rosenberg. 

C.  H.  Zehnder. 
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THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  DETAILS  FOR  A  MODERN 
LIXIVIA  TION-PLANT. 

BY   C.    A.    STETEFELDT,    SAX   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
(Cleveland  Meeting,  June,  1891.) 

A  MODERN  lixiviation-plant  for  the  treatment  of  silver-ores  with 
hyposulphite  solutions  differs  so  materially  from  its  ancestors,  that 
a  rrifical  (les(ri[>tion  of  the  inij)rovements  recently  carried  out  and 
proposed,  will  not  be  without  interest  to  metallurgists.  While  the 
general  arrangement  of  such  a  plant  depends  upon  local  circum- 
stances, its  details  of  construction  are  more  or  less  constant  and  can 
be  described  from  a  general  standpoint. 

The  plant  consists  of  wooden  tanks  in  which  the  ore  is  treated 
and  solutions  are  accumulated  ;  apparatus  for  elevating  and  trans- 
ferring solutions,  and  for  creating  a  vacuum  l>elow  the  filters  of 
ore-tanks;  fiUer-presses  and  drying-chambers  for  handling  pre- 
cipitates; apparatus  for  manufacturing  sodium  sulphide,  etc. 

§  1.   Wooden  Tanks. 

Consiruction. — Tanks  should  be  made  of  clear,  well-seasoned 
lumber.  In  the  United  States,  Oregon  pine  is  the  best  material  for 
this  purpose.  The  staves,  from  3  ta  4  inches  thick,  according  to 
size  of  tank,  should  be  ordered  cut  to  sweep  of  radius,  and  from  9 
to  10  inchet^  longer  than  the  inside  depth,  but  not  "gained"  for  the 
bottom.  The  gaining  of  the  staves,  1  inch  deep,  is  done  by  hand, 
leaving  a  chine  of  6  inches  below  the  bottom.  In  all  tanks  the 
staves  stand  perpendicular  to  the  bottoms.  The  bottom  pieces,  3  to  4 
inches  thick,  are  cut  to  a  diameter  of  2  inches  greater  than  that  of  the 
finished  tank;  they  are  grooved  and  joined  by  a  tongue.  All  joints 
must  be  fitted  with  precision.  White  lead  should  never  l>e  put  be- 
tween the  staves,  but  may  be  used  in  inserting  the  tongues  between 
bottom  pieces.  The  understructures  of  substantial  timbers,  placed 
on  a  solid  foundation,  should  .be  suflRiiently  high  to  allow  access  to 
the  bottom  in  case  of  Icjikage.  The  bottoms  rest  on  joist.s,  3  to  4 
inches  wide  and  10  to  12  inches  deep,  placet!  about  2  feet  6  inches 
apart,  so  that  the  staves  are  left  entirely  free.     Hoops  are  made  of 
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round  iron,  |  to  1^  inches  diameter,  the  threaded  ends,  with  hexa- 
gonal nuts,  ])assing  through  forged  or  cast-irOn  lugs,  giving  prefer- 
ence to  the  former.  In  order  to  get  the  full  strength  of  the  rods, 
the  threaded  ends  are  taken  ^  inch  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the 
rod.  For  tanks  of  large  diameter,  each  hoop  is  made  in  two  or 
three  sections;  this  is  necessary  to  effect  a  more  uniform  closing  of 
the  stave-joints  by  tightening  the  nuts  in  two  or  three  places. 

After  finishing,  the  tanks  are  painted  on  the  outside,  staves  and 
bottoms,  with  three  coats  of  white  lead. 

Dimensions. — Formerly,  the  dimensions  of  lixiviation-tanks  were 
taken  quite  small:  Ore-tanks  not  larger  than  12  feet  diameter  and 
3  to  4  feet  deep;  precipitating-tanks,  solution-sumps  and  storage- 
tanks  of  corresponding  dimensions.  In  recent  works,  however,  ore- 
tanks  of  16  to  20  feet  diameter  and  8  to  9  feet  depth  ;  precipitating- 
tanks,  solution-sumps  and  storage-tanks  of  12  feet  diameter  and  8 
to  9  feet  depth  are  put  up.  As  can  readily  be  seen,  the  care  and  at- 
tention required  to  finish  a  charge  in  an  ore-tank,  or  to  precipitate 
a  solution  in  a  precipitating-tank,  are  independent  of  the  size  of  the 
vessel ;  hence,  the  great  advantages  of  large  sizes. 

The  capacity  of  an  ore-tank  for  twenty-four  hours  depends  upon 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  ore,  the  quantity  of  first  and  second  wash- 
water,  aiid  of  stock-solutions  required  for  treatment,  but  principally 
upon  the  rate  of  lixiviation.  Capacity  increases  in  proportion  to 
diameter,  but  remains  nearly  stationary  so  far  as  depth  is  concerned  ; 
that  is,  the  same  number  of  ore-tanks  will  be  required  whether  their 
depth  is  9  feet  or  only  4  or  5  feet,  in  order  to  treat  a  stipulated 
quantity  of  ore  per  day.  In  fact,  should  the  rate  of  lixiviation  in- 
crease with  reduced  depth,  the  same  number  of  shallow  tanks  would 
put  through  in  twenty-four  hours  more  ore  than  deep  ones.  The 
principal  advantage  of  increased  depth  consists,  therefore,  only  in 
reducing  the  number  of  charges  treated. 

Sluicing  Tailings. — Where  water  is  abundant,  tailings  are  now  re- 
moved by  sluicing,  and  great  depth  of  the  charge  is  no  disadvantage. 
Even  where  water  is  scarce,  and  tailings  have  to  be  removed  by 
hand,  deep  tanks  should  be  used.  It  is  only  necessary  to  provide 
mechanical  means  for  moving  above  the  tanks  large  buckets  into 
which  the  tailings  are  shovelled. 

Filters  for  Ore- Tanh.— The  false  bottoms  for  the  filter,  and  the 
latter  itself,  are  prej)ared  as  follows:  Wooden  slats.  If  inches  high 
and  1  inch  wide,  and  separated  1  inch  from  each  other,  are  fastened 
to  the  bottom.     This  has,  so  far,  been  done  with  iron  screws,  bedded 
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in  white  kad  ;  I  ui)ul<l  suggest  pins  of  liard  wood.  The  inside 
of  the  slats,  next  to  the  lx>ttoni,  is  cut  out  in  many  places,  J  inch 
deep  and  3  inches  wide,  so  that  a  free  passage  of  the  solution  below 
the  filter  is  established.  Between  the  ends  of  the  elats  and  the 
staves  a  clear  space,  1  ^  inches  wide,  is  left.  A  strip  of  wood. 
If  inches  high  and  1  inch  wide,  previously  cut  with  a  saw  in  many 
places,  and  well  soaked  in  water,  so  that  it  will  bend  easily,  is  now 
fastened  round  the  slat.s,  leaving  an  annular  space,  J  inch  wide,  be- 
tween the  strip  and  the  staves.  One  thickness  of  stiff  matting,  covering 
the  slats  and  the  circular  strip,  but  not  the  annular  space,  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  filter-cloth  pro|>er.  The  latter.  No.  10  canvas- 
duck,  is  cut  to  a  diameter  6  inches  greater  than  the  inside  of  the 
tank,  so  that  the  ends  can  be  pressed  into  the  annular  space  described 
above,  and  kept  in  position  by  forcing  down  a  i-inch  rope. 

Sluice-Gates. — A  gate  for  sluicing  tailings  is  illustrated  in  the 
Trans.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  359.  The  discharge-opening  should  l>e  18  to 
20  inches  wide  and  8  to  9  inches  high.  The  door  is  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  rubber,  and  should  be  suspended  by  a  counter-weight  when 
removed.  For  very  large  ore-tanks,  say  18  to  '20  feet  diameter,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  two  sluice-gates  diametrically  opj)osite  to  each 
other.     The  bottom  of  the  ^aie  should  be  flush  with  the  filter. 

Solution- Oidlds  for  the  Ore-Tanks. — These  are  made  of  2-inch, 
six-ply,  rubber  steam-hose,  which  is  inserted  in  the  following  way  : 
A  piece  of  clear  plank,  3  or  4  inches  thick,  is  fastened  to  the  lx)ttom 
of  the  ore-tank  with  wood-screws,  and  a  hole,  having  the  exact  size 
of  the  outside  diameter  of  the  hose,  is  bore<l  through  the  bottom  and 
the  plank,  at  a  flat  angle  of  about  30°.  Through  this  hole  the  hose 
is  forced.  All  joints  are  made  with  thick  white  lead,  the  wood- 
screws  being  also  bedded  in  this  material.  A  pin  of  hard  wotnl  is 
finally  driven  through  the  end  of  the  hose  into  the  wood.  If  the 
solution-hose  is  pertiianently  coiniecteil  with  a  Montejus  (see  §  6) 
for  priKhicing  a  vacii'im  below  the  filter,  and  leaching  with  water 
from  Ijelow  the  filter  is  desirable,  a  second  hose  should  be  inserted 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tank  ami  connei'teil  with  the  water-pipe. 
Finally,  a  third  outlet  may  be  provided  and  txinnecteil  with  a 
Koerting  ejector  or  a  geyser-pump  (see  §  7),  if  circulation  of  extra- 
solution  is  necessary. 

Liiu rulers  for  Solutions  in  front  of  Ore-Tanks. — These  launders, 
6  inches  wide  and  S  inche'S  deep,  are  made  of  clear  1^-inch  lumber 
and  painteil  inside  and  outside  with  asphalt  varnish.  They  are 
placed  level,  and  should  be  held  together  with  proj)€rly  constructed 
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braces.  Connection  with  precipitating-tanks  is  made  by  3-inch,  six- 
ply  rubber  hose,  which  is  inserted  in  the  same  way  as  the  hose  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ore-tanks,  but  the  hole  is  not  bored  slanting. 

Launders  are  needed  as  follows  :  One  for  silver-bearing  wash- 
water,  one  for  waste  water,  one  for  solution,  one  for  weak  solution. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  treat  ore  at  diiferent  periods  with  cold  and 
hot  solutions,  and  to  keep  these  solutions  in  rotation  separately,  a 
fifth  launder  must  be  added.  Launders  are  either  placed  a  short 
distance  below  the  ore-tanks  (from  bottom  of  staves  to  top  of 
launders,  about  9  inches),  and  above  the  precipitating-tanks  (about  6 
inches  from  bottom  of  launders  to  top  of  precipitating-tank) ;  or  5  to 
6  feet  above  the  top  of  precipitating-tanks,  and  below  the  upper- 
floor  round  ore-tanks.  The  first  position  is  taken  if  no  artificial 
means  are  used  to  increase  the  rate  of  lixiviation ;  the  second  if  the 
rate  of  lixiviation  is  increased  by  a  Moutt^us  with  vacuum.  (See 
§  6.)  The  high  position  in  the  latter  case  is  necessary  to  give  suf- 
ficient head  to  the  discharge  through  the  3-inch  hose  of  the  launder, 
when  the  solution  is  suddenly  pressed  up  from  the  Montejus. 

Boxes  for  Chemicals. — Solutions  introduced  to  the  ore-tanks  are 
first  conducted  to  a  wooden  box  or  barrel,  with  holes  in  the  sides, 
standing  on  top  of  the  charge.  This  prevents  stirring  up  of  the  ore 
by  a  strong  current  of  solution.  These  boxes  also  receive  the 
copper  sulphate  and  sodium  hyposulphite  for  making  extra-solution 
in  the  ore-tank. 

Tail-Uaccs. — If  tailings  are  discharged  by  sluicing,  proper  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  construction  of  tail-races.  Their  inclina- 
tion depends,  of  course,  on  the  specific  gravity  and  coarseness  of  the 
material ;  it  should  never  be  less  than  -|  inch  to  the  foot. 

Precipitating-  Tan  ks. 

Stirrers. — For  stirring  by  hand,  an  oar  of  ash,  10  feet  long,  is 
used.  Mechanical  stirrers  are,  however,  far  superior  to  hand- 
stirring.  The  best  form  of  a  stirrer  is  a  propeller-screw  of  about  2 
feet  diameter,  making  120  revolutions  per  minute.  The  screw 
revolves  about  1  foot  above  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Since  the 
lower  end  of  the  propeller-shaft  can  not  be  very  well  left  without  a 
guiding  bearing,  and  at  the  same  time  should  be  protected  against 
the  corroding  influence  of  the  solution,  it  is  enclosed  in  a  heavy 
glass  tube,  held  in  position  by  rubber  nipples  and  iron  washers.  The 
guiding  bearing  is  made  of  lignum  vitce. 

Stirring  solutions  with   air,  as  described  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
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Koerting  Bros.,  is  very  effective.  Some  trials  have  recently  been 
made  with  air-stirriiii;  at  the  Marsac  mill ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  method  decomposes  sodium  hyposulphite  in  perceptible 
quantities  or  not. 

Decanting- Pipes. — The  decanting  of  the  clear  solution,  after 
precipitation,  is  done  by  a  swinging  2-inch  gas-pipe,  working 
through  a  stuffing-box.  An  illustration  of  this  arrangement  is 
found  in  the  paper  of  ]\Ir.  Daggett  {Trans*.,  xvi.,  446).  The  pipe  is 
marked  there  4  inches,  which  is  too  large.  When  a  propeller- 
stirrer  is  used,  the  pipe  moving  up  and  down  cannot  pass  through 
the  center  of  the  tank,  but  must  be  shifted  18  inches  away  from  it. 

Outlet  for  Frccipitates. — Precipitates  are  discharged  by  a  2-inch 
asbestos-packed  angle-cock,  inserted  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
through  the  staves. 

Launders. — In  front  of  the  precipitating-tanks  are  launders,  lead- 
ing the  decanted  solution  to  the  solution-sumj>s,  and  running 
decanted  wash-water  or  weak  solution  to  waste.  If  cold  and  hot 
solutions  are  kept  in  rotation  separately,  two  launders  must  be 
|)laccd  in  front  of  the  silver  precipitating-tanks,  one  leatling  to  the 
suiiip  for  cold,  the  other  to  that  for  hot  solution.  The  launders  at 
the  back,  conveying  precipitates  to  the  storage-tanks  for  sulphides, 
wash-water  precipitate  and  lead  carbonate,  should  be  inclined,  with 
a  fall  of  about  4  feet  in  100  feet.  These  launders  are  constructed 
in  the  same  way  as  those  in  front  of  the  ore-tanks,  but  need  not  be 
so  large. 

Storage-  Tanks  for  Precipitates. 

These  are  made  about  10  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet  deep.  A  2- 
inch  rubber  hose  forms  the  outlet  for  precipitates  through  the 
bottom.  A  1-inch  decanting-pipe  for  solution  is  inserted  through 
the  staves  about  1  foot  above  the  bottom.  Both  outlets  are  con- 
nected with  the  press-tank. 

Solution-Sumps  and  Storage- Tanks. 
These  should  be  made  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  precipitating- 
tanks,  but  about  1  foot  less  in  de|)th.     Two  of  each  kind  shouKl  be 
provided,  especially  where  solutions  are  heated,  and  hot  and  cold 
solutions  are  kept  in  rotation  separately. 

§  2.  Precipitating-Tanks  for  Wash-Water. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  precipitate  silver  and  copper  from  the  wash- 
water  by  scrap-iron  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  process  is  bt'st  conducted 
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in  the  apparatus  described  and  illustrated  in  my  book,  The  Lixivia- 
Hon  of  Silver-Ores,  page  159. 

§  3.  Sodium-Sulphide  Tanks. 
The  sodium-sulphide  mixing-tank  is  made  of  cast-iron,  3  feet 
diameter  and  7  feet  deep.  Its  great  depth  is  necessary  because 
the  concentrated  lye  foams  considerably  while  adding  the  sulphur. 
The  bottom  is  covered  1  inch  deep  with  lead,  to  prevent  its  wearing 
out  where  steam  is  admitted  for  heating  the  lye.  The  two  sodium- 
sulphide  storage-tanks,  receiving  the  diluted  solution,  are  made  of 
3  ii^pj)  boiler-iron,  about  6  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  deep.  All 
the  tanks  are  provided  with  1^-inch  asbestos-packed  cocks.  It  may 
be  desirable  to  increase  the  contents  of  sodium  hyposulphite  in  the 
solution  by  ra})id  oxidation.  For  this  purpose  a  gas-pipe  coil,  per- 
forated by  numerous  small  holes,  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  and  connected  with  an  air-compressor.  The  air  is  then  forced 
in  small  bubbles  through  the  solution.  Material  and  size  of  tanks 
for  Solvay  soda  solution  are  not  of  importance. 

§  4.  Apparatus  for  Heating  the  Stock-Solution. 

Apparatus  for  heating  stock-solution  can  be  placed  either  in  the 
solution-sumps  or  in  tlie  storage-tanks,  depending  on  the  most  con- 
venient location  of  the  boilers.  Coils  of  lead  pipe,  through  which 
steam  is  conducted,  are  very  effective,  but,  unfortunately,  not  suffi- 
ciently durable  to  warrant  their  cost.  Although  lead  is  not  attacked 
by  a  pure  hyposulphite  solution,  the  stock-solution  contains  sulphates 
and  chlorides,  and  these  may  form  lead  sulphate  and  chloride,  both 
soluble  in  hyposulphite  salts.  Besides,  we  have  to  consider  that  the 
stock-solution  is  never  entirely  free  from  silver  and  copper. 

At  the  Marsac  mill,  heavy  cast-iron  pipes  one  foot  in  diameter 
have  been  substituted  for  lead  coils  with  satisfiictory  results  regard- 
ing durability  and  cost. 

I  suggest  giving  to  these  heaters  the  shape  of  large,  round,  hol- 
low disks,  for  a  more  economical  utilization  of  steani. 

Either  heaters  should  be  provided  with  steam  traps,  or  the  escap- 
ing condensed  water  and  steam  should  be  conducted  to  the  feed- water 
tank  for  the  boilers. 

§  5.  Apparatus  for  Raising  Stock-Solution  to  the 
Storage-Tanks. 
Plunger-Pumps. — Pumps  of  the  Knowles  type,  as  made  and  kept 
in  stock  by  manufacturers,  are  not  durable  in  contact  with  hypo- 
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sulphite  solutions,  none  of  the  metals  or  their  alloys  resisting  its 
corroding  action.  To  make  such  pumps  durable,  valves,  valve-seats 
and  plungers  should  be  made  of  hard  rubber  or  glass.  It  is  difficult 
to  induce  manufacturers  to  take  such  orders  except  at  extravagant 
prices.     The  same  objections  apply  to  centrifugal  and  rotary  pumps. 

Pumps  of  the  Koerting  Type. — Such  })umps  must  be  made  of  ma- 
terial not  affected  by  the  solution.  Their  principal  objection  is  the 
dilution  of  the  .-olution  by  condensed  steam. 

The  Geyser  Pump. — If  into  a  pipe,  open  at  both  ends,  and  im- 
mersed in  a  well,  compressed  air  is  introduced  at  the  lower  end,  the 
solution  in  the  pi])e  rises  and  is  discharged,  together  with  the  air,  at 
the  upper  end.  The  invention  of  this  pump  dates  back  several  cen- 
turies, and  it  has  recently  received  from  Dr.  Werner  Siemens  the 
appropriate  name,  "  Geyser  Pump."  In  the  Engineei'ing  and  Mining 
Journal  of  December  28,  1889,  I  have  fully  described  it  as  Pohle's 
Air-Lift  Pump,  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  investigations  of  Messrs. 
Behrand  Browne,  of  San  Francisco,  recommended  its  introduction  in 
lixiviation-works.  After  I  had  made  actual  working-plans,  how- 
ever, for  its  introduction,  some  disagreeable  features  presented  them- 
selves, so  that  its  application  for  raising  stock-solution  was  alxmdoned. 
The  objections  consisted  principally  in  the  necessity  of  sinking  a  well, 
oO  feet  deep,  for  the  submersion-pipe,  and  in  supporting  a  vertical 
solution-pipe  85  feet  high. 

The  Montejus  System. — A  Monlejus  is  an  iron  tank  from  which  a 
solution  is  raised  through  a  pipe  by  admitting  steam  or  compressed 
air  above  the  solution.  (For  protection  of  the  inside,  see  §  13.) 
With  steam,  the  tank  should  be  in  the  shape  of  a  long  cylinder  of 
relatively  small  diameter,  standing  upright,  to  avoid  conden.-ation  as 
much  as  possible.  With  compressed  air  as  motive  power,  the  shape 
of  the  tank  is  not  material.  It  is  then  best  to  place  it  so  that  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  is  horizontal.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  cylinder 
is  put  on  with  bolts  and  a  gasket,  so  that  the  interior  ciin  be  easily 
coated  with  an  asphaltic  compound. 

These  tanks  have  two  ojienings  :  one  at  the  bottom,  through  which 
the  tank  is  filled  and  discharged  by  a  three-way  cock,  con  nee  tetl  with 
the  pipes  leading  to  the  solution-sump  and  the  storage-tank  ;  one  on 
the  top,  through  which  air  escapes  while  the  tank  is  filling,  and  steam 
or  compressed  air  is  introduced  to  elevate  the  solution,  which  changes 
are  also  effected  by  a  three-way  cock. 

For  works  of  large  capacity,  two  Montejus  are  placed  side  by  side 
below  the  solution-sumps,  so  that  one  is  filling  while  the  other  is  dis- 
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charged.  Tbey  should  hold  about  200  cubic  feet.  Convenient  di- 
mensions are  :  4  feet  diameter  and  16  feet  length,  or  4|  feet  diameter 
and  14  feet  length,  with  solution-pipes  from  3  to  4  inches  diam- 
eter. 

For  large  works,  compressed  air  dcf^erves  decidedly  the  preference. 
The  size  of  air-compressor,  which  sIk  uld  give  about  30  pounds  pres- 
sure per  square  inch,  is  the  same  for  a  geyser-pump  as  for  a  Montejus 
of  equal  capacity. 

Although  the  effect  of  compressed  air  is  better  if  applied  to  a  gey- 
ser-pump than  to  a  Montejus,  the  difference  plays  no  important  part 
in  economy,  while  the  original  outlay  for  installation  is  in  favor  of 
the  latter. 

§  6.   Apparatus  for  I^CREASING  the  Rate  of  Lixiviation. 

Suction-Hose. — The  means  hitherto  employed  for  increasing  the 
rate  of  lixiviation  have  been  to  give  the  hose  of  the  solution-outlet 
below  the  filter  of  the  ore-tank  great  length,  and  discharge  the  solu- 
tion at  considerable  depth  below  the  tank,  taking  care  that  the  hose 
remains  filled  with  solution,  and  creates  a  suction  b}*the  weight  of  the 
solution-column.  This  method  is  objectionable,  not  only  because  it  is 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  all  the  air  below  the  filter,  but  also  for  the  reason 
that  the  solution  has  to  be  raised  again  to  the  precipitating-tanks, 
unless  a  very  steep  mill-site  permits  their  position  much  below  the 
ore-tanks. 

Pumps. — These  are  not  recommended  for  reasons  given  in  §  5. 

Koerting  Ejectors. — A  Koerting  ejector  is  effective  provided  it  is  not 
made  of  material  liable  to  be  corroded  by  the  solution.  The  lead-lined 
ejectors,  sold  by  A.  Allen,  New  York,  are  not  durable ;  even  the  plati- 
num steam-nozzles  wear  out.  Ejectors  of  porcelain,  with  hard  rubber 
steam-nozzles,  are  manufactured  by  the  Koerting  Brothers,  Hanover, 
Germany.  The  great  objection  to  a  Koerting  ejector  is,  however,  the 
dilution  of  the  solution  by  condensed  steam.  The  apparatus  also 
acts  intermittently,  unless  carefully  regulated  to  meet  the  capacity  of 
the  filter. 

3Io)U(jus. — The  best  effect  is  unquestionably  produced  by  a  Mon- 
tejus, For  this  purpose  the  opening  at  the  bottom  is  connected  with 
a  pipe  through  which,  by  a  three-way  cock,  the  solution  either  runs 
in  from  the  hose  at  the  bottom  of  the  ore-tank,  or  is  raised  to  the 
launders  in  communication  with  the  precipitating-tanks.  The  outlet 
on  top  has  a  pipe  with  a  three-way  cock,  through  which  compressed 
air  can  be  introduced  for  raising  the  solution,  or  a  suction  is  created 
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by  a  Koprting  vaciuini-pnmp  for  filling  the  tank,  or  communication 
is  shut  off  both  from  the  air-compressor  and  vacuum-pump,  provided 
the  apparatus  is  idle.  Only  one  Koerting  vacuum-pump,  producing 
a  vacuum  of  68  cm.  quicksilver,  is  needed  for  a  number  of  Mon- 
tejus  tanks,  the  latter  being  all  in  communication  with  a  pipe,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  Koerting  is  placed. 

These  vacuum-pumps  are  best  obtained  from  the  Koerting 
Brothers,  Hanover,  Germany. 

Necessarily,  the  operation  of  the  apparatus  is  intermittent ;  but 
the  discharge  of  the  Montejus  takes  such  a  short  time  that  this  is 
not  detrimental. 

§  7.   Apparatus  for  Circulating  Extra-Solution. 

In  circulating  extra-solution  of  standard  composition,  only  a 
quantity  is  used  sufficient  to  saturate  the  charge  in  the  ore-tank, 
and  this  is  allowed  to  filter  repeatedly  and  continuously  through  the 
ore.  As  will  readily  be  seen,  the  Montejus  system  cannot  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  Here  we  must  rely  either  upon  a  Koerting  ejector, 
made  of  porcelain,  or  use  the  geyser-pump.  Which  of  the  two 
deserves  the  preference  is  doubtful,  the  geyser-pump  being  untried. 
Their  respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  may  be  stated  as 
follows  : 

With  the  Koerting  there  is  risk  of  decomposing  extra-solution 
with  formation  of  sulphates  and  Cu^S,  the  solution  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  hot  steam,  and  of  weakening  the  solution  by  dilution. 
The  heating,  however,  is  beneficial.  Circulation  is  also  quicker  by 
material  increase  of  the  rate  of  lixiviation. 

In  the  geyser-pump,  the  extra-solution  comes  in  contact  with  air 
only,  whereby  it  may  deteriorate  through  the  conversion  of  the  sodium 
hyposulphite  into  tetrathionate,  but  without  affecting  the  cuprous 
hyposulphite.  By  this  reaction,  and  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  the 
extra-solution  will  gain  in  concentration.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
solution  will  be  reduced  in  temperature  and  circulation  will  be 
slower,  because  the  rate  of  lixiviation  will  not  be  materially  in- 
creased, even  by  making  the  submersion-pipe  as  long  as  practicable. 
The  original  cost  of  installation,  and  the  expen,^  of  running,  would 
hardly  enter  into  calculation.  Only  an  actual  comparative  test  can 
decide  which  apparatus  is  the  better. 

§  8.  Filter-Press  and  Press-Tank. 
For  lixiviation-mills  of  various  capacities  I  recommend  Johnson's 
filter-press,  with  24  to  36  chambers,  15  to  18  inches  diameter,  with- 
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out  distance- rings  and  with  closed  delivery.  Closed  delivery  ob- 
viates the  necessity  of  having  a  sump  below  the  press,  the  solution 
being  at  once  raised  to  the  main  solution-sump. 

If  it  is  desiraljle  to  free  the  precipitates  from  adhering  stock-solu- 
tion, for  reasons  given  in  ray  paper  on  "  Refining  of  Sulphides  " 
(p.  37  of  this  volume),  a  filter-press  should  be  used  in  which  the 
cakes  can  be  washed  after  the  chambers  have  been  filled. 

The  chambers  are  of  cast-iron,  with  a  coating  of  asphalt  varnish, 
which  should  be  occasionally  renewed. 

The  pro|)er  way  of  charging  the  filter-press  is  by  a  press-tank.  In 
Mr.  Daggett's  paper  [Trans,,  xvi.,  438),  a  press-tank  is  illustrated 
and  described,  constructed  for  steam-pressure.  For  works  of  large 
capacity,  steam  should  be  rej)laced  by  compressed  air.  In  the  latter 
case  the  wooden  diaphragm  and  the  pipe  extending  to  the  bottom 
are  superfluous,  and  the  precipitates  are  charged  through  an  opening 
in  the  side  of  the  tank  near  its  top. 

The  construction,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  is  not  recommended.  The 
bottom  as  well  as  the  top  should  be  made  of  boiler-iron  or  steel- 
sheet,  not  of  cast-iron.  At  the  Marsac  mill,  one  of  these  tanks  ex- 
ploded, by  breakage  of  the  cast-iron  bottom,  at  a  pressure  of  80 
pounds.  For  compressed  air  the  tank  should  be  constructed  to  be 
safe  for  150  pounds  pressure  to  the  square  inch. 

§  9.  Drying-Chamber  for  Precipitates. 

A  drying-chamber  for  sulphides  and  other  precipitates,  is  illus- 
trated in  the  paper  just  cited, -pp.  440  and  443.  Its  construction 
is  contrary  to  all  rules  for  a  good  system  of  drying  by  hot  air.  A 
chamber  of  this  kind,  in  use  at  the  Marsac  mill,  has  a  very  low 
efficiency.  Correct  principles  of  construction  are  to  heat  the  air  by 
a  coil  of  steam-pipes  in  a  separate  chamber  attached  to  the  dryer,  to 
allow  the  heated  air  to  enter  the  drying- chamber  at  the  top,  and 
circulate  downward  between  the  iron  pans  charged  with  precipitates, 
and  finally  to  withdraw  the  moist  air  at  the  bottom  by  a  Koerting 
steam-jet  ventilator.  Upon  these  principles  all  modern  apparatus  for 
desiccation  is  constructed. 

The  outlet  of  the  steam-pipe  may  be  either  connected  with  a 
steam-trap  or  with  the  nuul-drum  of  the  boiler.  The  latter  can  only 
be  done  if  the  boiler  is  so  located  that  its  mud-drum  is  lower  than 
the  outlet  of  the  (M)il.  In  this  case  the  coil  works  on  the  gravity 
principle,  the  most  economical  method  of  utilizing  the  heat  of  the 
steam.  The  coil  should  be  tested  for  leakage  at  a  pressure  of  80 
pounds. 
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§  10.  Auxiliary  MAfHiNERY, 

Ai7'-Cornpref<sor.s. — For  Moiit<'jii.s  or  geyser- 1 tumps  and  for  the 
press-tank,  two  sej)arate  air-rompressors  are  nec(le<l,  the  one  furnish- 
ing air  of  about  30  pounds,  the  other  of  150  pounds  pressure.  The 
size  of  the  compressors  must  he  calculated  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  capacity  lA'  the  works.  The  Montejus  air-compressor  should 
have  a  capacity  to  raise  all  the  stock-solution  needed  per  day  in  about 
8  hours,  so  that  the  plant  is  not  in  operation  all  the  time  and  the 
solution  can  be  transferred  quickly. 

Snfph iile- Sampler . — The  breaking-up  of  the  lumps  of  sulphides 
and  other  precipitates,  a.s  they  come  from  the  drying-chamlK-r,  is 
done  in  an  ordinary  small  sample-grinder,  as  sold  by  any  western 
foundry. 

Boilers. — If  considerable  steam  is  neede<l  for  heating  the  stock- 
solution  and  wash-water  prior  to  its  pre<^ipitation  by  scrap-iron  ;  also 
for  running  Koerting  eje<*tors  and  vacuum-pumps,  a  separate  boiler 
is  desirable  for  the  lixiviation-j)lant  proper. 

Fife-Pumps  for  Sluicing  Tailings. — If  the  water  in  the  pipe-line 
has  not  sufficient  head  for  sluicing  tailings,  a  fire-|)unlp  for  this  pur- 
pose becomes  necessary.  A  steam-pump  of  the  Knowles  type  may 
be  used  with  10-inch  steam-  and  5-inch  water-cylinder,  I'i-inch 
stroke  and  4-inch  suction  and  discharge.  But  I  would  recommend 
a  Koerting  steam-jet  fire-pump,  which  is  much  cheaper  than  a 
plunger-pump  and  not  less  efficient. 

§  11.  Pipe-Lines. 

Iron  gas-pipes  are  used  for  conveying  stock-solution  and  sodium 
sulphide  solution. 

They  shoidd  be  joined  by  flange-couplings.  The  size  of  the  stock- 
solution-pipes  above  the  ore-tiinks  depends  on  the  capacity  of  the 
works,  and  the  position  of  the  storage-tanks,  producing  more  or  less 
head.  In  large  works  they  are  generally  taken  from  3  to  4  inches 
diameter. 

§  12.  Cocks. 

The  only  cocks  resisting  for  a  long  time  the  corrotling  action  of 
lixiviation-solutions  are  the  Pratt-Cady  iron-body,  Bower-Barffed 
plugs,  asbestos-packed  cocks,  sold  by  Fairbanks  ct'  Co.,  New  York. 
These  cocks  last  very  well,  even  on  the  sodium-sulphide  mixing-tank. 
They  were  first  introduced  in  lixiviation-works  by  the  writer  at  the 
Marsac  Mill,  Park  City,  Utah. 
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§  13.  Protection  of  Iron  by  Asphaltic  Covering,  and  other 
Notes  on  Construction. 

Castings  and  Pipes. — Castings  and  pipes  exposed  to  hyposulphite 
solutions  must  be  prote(!tod  by  an  asphaltic  covering;  the  pipes,  of 
course,  on  the  inside.  Pipes  conveying  sodium  sulphide  solution  do 
not  require  such  covering.  A  pure  asphalt,  called  "  Maltha,"  manu- 
factured in  San  Francisco,  the  residue  from  distillation  of  heavy 
California  mineral  oils,  now  shipped  in  considerable  quantities  to  the 
eastern  States,  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  this  purj>ose.  The 
maltha  is  melte<l  in  a  sheet-iron  trough,  and  the  clean  and  dry  cast- 
ings or  pipes  are  immersed  in  the  bath.  They  should  ren)ain  there 
until  the  iron  has  reached  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  asphalt ;  this 
insures  firm  adhesion  of  the  asphaltic  covering  to  the  iron.  The 
])ropeller-screws  and  shafts  for  the  precipitating-tanks  are  covered  in 
the  same  way. 

Montejus  tanks  and  the  press-tanks  need  different  treatment. 
Here  a  malthine  varnish  is  used.  To  the  clean  and  dry  inside  of 
the  vessels,  a  coat  of  varnish  is  applied.  After  drying,  a  second 
coat  is  put  on,  and,  as  the  painting  progresses,  cotton  cloth — weight 
about  6  ounces  per  yard — is  pasted  on,  care  being  taken  to  saturate 
overlapping  joints  with  varnish.  On  top  of  the  tank  the  cloth  is 
drawn  over  the  flange.  The  cov^r  is  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Finally,  a  third  coat  of  varnish  is  put  over  the  cotton  cloth.  After 
perfect  drying,  the  cover  is  bolted  on,  using  a  soft  rope  saturated  with 
varnish  for  a  gasket. 

Fastening  Castings  and  Flanges  to  Tanks  by  Bolts. — Bore  holes  to 
fit  bolts  closely;  countersink  bolt-heads  into  wood  and  cover  with 
thick  white  lead.  AVashers  behind  bolt-heads  are  also  bedded  in 
white  lead.     Bolts  are  first  covered  with  asphalt. 

Connecting  Rubber  Hose  with  Gas-Pipe  Nipples. — The  following 
method  was  communicated  to  me  by  F.  M.  Johnson:  Draw  out  the 
nipple  to  fit  the  inside  of  the  hose  closely;  heat  the  nipple  so  that  it 
will  melt  rubber  without  burning  it;  then  press  the  nipple  into  the 
hose  about  4  inches  and  immerse  immediately  in  asphalt  varnish  for 
cooling.  'J'he  hose  adheres  so  firmly  to  the  iron  that  it  can  only  be 
removed  by  cutting. 
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THE  PRECiriTATlON  OF  METALS  FROM  nYPOSULPIIlTE 

SOLUTIONS. 

BV   C.    A.    STETEFELDT,    SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
(OeTcland  Meeting.  June.  1801.) 

Metalluroical  prcK'c^ses  cannot  bo  conducted  successfully  with- 
out tin'  aid  of  analytical  ohcniistry.  The  ^reat  |>crfection  of  lead- 
smelting  in  the  West,  for  instance,  has  only  l)een  accornpli-hiMl  by 
the  analysis  of  ores,  fluxes,  slafrs  and  all  products  of  the  furnace. 
Ores  are  mixed  and  fluxed  to  obtain  a  slag  of  desired  fomj)osition. 
Account  is  even  taken  of  the  composition  of  the  ashes  obtainiKl  from 
the  coke.  The  "  muscular"  smelter  lias  left  the  field  forever!  This 
state  of  affairs  has  been  induced  by  sharp  com|)etition,  i.e.,  by  a  com- 
|)lete  separation  of  tlie  industries  of  mining  and  rwiucing  ores,  not 
hy  the  lil)erality  and  wisdom  of  dire<'tors  and  stockholders  to  pro- 
vide laboratories  and  engage  chemists,  or  by  their  love  for  scientific 
investigation. 

It  would  be  considered  absurd,  at  present,  to  run  a  lead-smelter, 
a  blast-furnace  for  pig-iron,  or  a  Bessemer  plant  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  well-equip|)ed  laboratory  ami  a  chemist;  but  it  is  con- 
sidered quite  sufficient  to  provide  amalgamation-  or  lixiviation- 
works  merely  with  a  crude  assay-office,  and  an  assayer  who  is  paid 
less  than  a  laborer  in  the  mill. 

In  my  opinion,  this  will  change  in  the  near  future.  By  theex- 
'lusion  of  Mexican  lead-ores,  and  their  growing  scarcity  in  the  West, 
^inciters  have  been  forced  to  raise  their  charges  on  so  calletl  dry 
silver-ores,  and  «innot  handle  the  latter  now  in  such  unlimitetl 
quantities  as  formerly.  The  inevitable  result  must  be  that  the  sur- 
plus of  these  dry  silver-ores,  especially  those  of  low  gra<le,  will  be 
reduced  by  j)ro(X'Sses  cheajjer  than  smelting;  and  here  the  intn^luc- 
tion  of  lixiviation  has  an  excellent  field,  provide«l  ''>•'  him-  nl.ir 
lixiviator  has  an  able  chemist  for  an  assistant. 

It  is  to  l)e  regretted  that  so  little  analytical  work  has  Uvu  done 
in  lixiviation.  We  know  almost  nothing  of  the  com|>osition  of 
ri>asttHl  ores  before  and  after  lixiviation;  of  the  constitution  of  the 
tirst  wash  water  and  of  lixiviation-solutions  after  prolonge<l  use;  of 
the  chemistr)'  of  sodium  and  calcium  sulphides;  of  the  conij>osition 
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of  sulpliide  and  carbonate  precipitates.  Without  such  work  ma- 
terial progress  is  not  possible. 

During  the  last  seven  years  a  great  number  of  papers  on  lixivia- 
tion  have  been  published,  containing  a  good  deal  of  valuable 
information,  but  also  many  errors  due  to  hasty  and  incomplete  in- 
vestigation without  thorough  analytical  work.  Writers  of  metal- 
lurgical treatises,  myself  included,  have  repeated  these  errors  like 
parrots — what  else  could  they  do  !  I  will  point  out  a  few.  We 
find  it  almost  everywhere  stated  that  in  boiling  caustic  milk  of  lime 
with  sulphur  the  lower  calcium  polysulphides  cannot  be  produced, 
because  they  are  insoluble.  This  is  not  correct.  CaS  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  wet  way  or  in  solution.  If  it  is  made  by  heating 
CaCO.^  in  fumes  of  CS2  and  CO^,  and  brought  in  contact  with  water, 
CaH/X  and  CaHgSg  are  formed,  the  latter  being  readily  dissolved. 
According  U)  the  best  authorities,  CaSj  and  CaS3  do  not  seem  to  exist 
at  all,  at  least  not  in  aqueous  solution.  If  caustic  lime  is  boiled 
with  sulphur,  the  tendency  prevails  to  form  CaS^  even  if  an  excess 
of  lime  is  present,  not  because  CaSa  and  CaS;,  are  insoluble  com- 
pounds, but  because  calcium  has  stronger  affinities  to  unite  with 
four  equivalents  of  sulphur. 

A  more  serious  error  occurs  in  Daggett's  paper,  Trans.,  xvi., 
428,  in  regarel  to  the  abnormally  high  precipitating-coefficients 
of  sodium  sulphide  prepared  according  to  Russell's  directions. 
Believing  in  the  correctness  of  Russell's  experiments,  I  built 
upon  them  an  elaborate  theory  in  ray  book  on  the  Lixiviation  of 
Silvei'-Ores  with  HypomUphite  Solutions.  Aaron  was  the  first  who 
proved  that  these  abnormal  precipitating-coefficients  exist  only  in 
partial  precipitation,  which  Russell  had  entirely  overlooked;  hence, 
they  have  no  existence  in  practical  mill-work.  That  Aaron's  re- 
sults are  correct,  I  know  from  ]>ersonal  observation.  In  the  follow- 
ing I  have  to  record  another  imi)ortaut  error.  In  Daggett's  paper, 
already  quoted,  we  find  on  page  430  that  cilcium  monosulphide  is 
precipitated  by  Russell's  sodium  sulphide  if  the  hyposulphite  solu- 
tion contains  calcium  salts.  The  yellow  precipitate  of  calcium  sul- 
phide is  said  to  appear  after  nearly  all  the  silver,  copper  and  lead 
have  fallen  out.  I  have  no  doubt  the  precipitate  occurs,  and  looks 
yellow;  but  it  is  not  CaS,  or  CaS,,  or  any  other  calcium  sulphide. 
Like  all  other  faithful  writers  of  books,  I  have  also  endorsed  this 
statement  in  my  treatise  on  lixiviation. 

The  tnetals  playing  an  important  part  in  precipitation  from  hypo- 
sulphite .solutions,  resulting  from  the  lixiviation  of  silver-ores,  are 
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eilver,  copper,  Icact,  and  calcium.  The  fjuantity  of  gold  that  may  be 
present  is  too  small  to  enter  into  calculation.  Silver  and  cc»p|>er  are 
always  precipitated  as  sulphides  by  sodium  or  calcium  sulphi<le  ;  lead 
and  calcium  may  be  precipitated  as  carlmnates  by  Solvay  sfxla;  or 
lead  alone  as  hydroxide  by  caustic  lime.  Sodium  sulphide  can  l>e 
used  either  as  a  mixture  of  NbjS  and  NaSj,  which  we  will  designate 
in  future  as  "  Russell's  Sulphide,"  or  XaSj,  or  a  higher  poly-sul- 
phide. Calcium  sulphide  is  always  used  as  CaSj.  For  precipitat- 
ing lead,  caustic  milk  of  lime  is  prepared  with  hyposulphite  stock- 
solution.     Solvay  soda  is  also  dissolved  in  st(>ck -solution. 

Calcium  may  also  be  precipitated  by  a  sodium  sulphide  s<jlution, 
as  will  be  fully  discusse<l  later  on.  Caustic  lime  and  Solvay  soda 
are  always  used  before  calcium  or  sodium  sulphide. 

In  the  absence  of  calcium,  the  lead  carbonate  precipitated  by 
Solvay  soda  can  be  obtained  practically  free  from  silver,  that  is  to 
say  after  washing  it  with  fresh  hyposulphite  solution.  From 
Ontario  ore,  for  instance,  Russell  ol)taine<.l  in  this  way  lead  cari)on- 
ate  with  only  two  ounces  .of  silver  j)er  ton.  If  calcium  is  present, 
the  lead-calcium  carbonate  contains  more  or  less  silver,  and  may  be 
very  rich.  According  to  Wilson  and  Russell,  the  silver  does  not 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  calcium  precipitated.  Russell  also 
claims  that  washing  the  precipitate  with  pure  or  more  concentrated 
iiyposulphite  solution  will  reduce  its  value  in  silver  considerably. 

This  is  not  clearly  establisheil.  At  the  Marsac  mill,  one  lot  of 
carbonates  was  recently  pr(Khu«d  containing  8.1  per  cent,  lead,  and 
392  ounces  silver  per  ton;  and  another  lot  containing  19  per  cent. 
lead,  and  1269  ounces  silver  per  ton.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
circumstances  under  which  the.se  carbonates  were  obtained.  Evi- 
dently, this  subject,  like  so  many  others  in  lixiviation,  nee<ls  a  thor- 
ough analytical   investigation. 

Lead  hydroxide  precipitated  by  aiustic  lime  is  generally  rich  in 
silver.  According  to  Rucger,  the  lead  precipitate  obtainetl  at  the 
Mount  Corry  mill,  Nevada,  containetl  60  per  cent  lead  and  420 
ounces  and  more  of  silver  per  ton. 

The  separate  precipitation  of  lead  and  calcium  may  be  not  only 
economical  directly,  but  also  indirectly  by  the  pnxluction  of  silver 
sulphides  of  higher  grade. 

Since  the  intro<luction,  by  Kiss,  of  CaS,  as  precipitant,  the  majority 
of  metallurgists  have  tenaciously  adhere<l  to  this  practice,  evidently 
without  examining  the  subject  critinilly.  The  question  h:is  bt<«me 
more  complicated  by  the  recent  introiluction  of  methods  for  .sejmrate 
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pr<K'i|)itati(>n  of  lead,  and  of  the  Russell  process.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  the  problem  also  includes  the  question  whether 
a  sodium  or  calcium  hyposulj>hite  solution  deserves  preference  in  lix- 
iviation. 

Although  lixiviation  is  now  always  commenced  with  sodium  hypo- 
sulphite, this  salt  is  gradually  replaced  by  calcium  hyposulphite  if 
CaSg  is  used  as  precipitant. 

In  the  following  I  pn)j)<)sc  to  present  in  a  systematic  manner  the 
most  important  facts  that  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
pr('oij)itation.  The  reader,  however,  should  not  expect  a  complete 
and  exhaustive  treatise,  for  which  analytical  data  are  entirely  lack- 
ing. 

§  1.  Preparation  of  Sodium  and  Calcium  Sulphides. 

Both  reagents  are  prepared  by  boiling  either  a  concentrated  lye 
of  caustic  soda,  or  caustic  milk  of  lime  with  sulj)hur.  In  mak- 
ing calcium  sulphide,  suflficient  sulphur  must  be  added  to  the  caustic 
lime  to  obtain  CaS^,  because  lower  calcium  sulphides  are  not  formed. 
In  fact,  the  solution  contains  CaS^  even  if  an  excess  of  lime  is  pre- 
sent, wliilf  an  excess  of  sulphur  produces  CaSj.  From  the  slight 
solubility  of  calcium  hydrate  in  water  it  follows  that  this  process  must 
require  considerable  time,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  a 
solution  of  only  moderate  concentration  must  result.  From  sodium 
hydrate,  on  the  contrary,  a  lye  of  almost  any  concentration  can  be 
obtained,  as  well  as  sodium  monosulphide,  and  all  of  the  polysul- 
phides.  Hence,  the  process  must  be  completed  very  rapidly,  and,  if 
the  lower  polysulphides  are  desired,  with  a  minimum  consumption 
of  sulphur. 

The  mode  of  preparing  calcium  sulphide  is  well  known.  I  will 
only  call  attention  to  the  facts  that  it  is  troublesome,  wasteful  in 
chemicals,  amount  of  steam  and  time  consumed,  and  that  an  excess 
of  sulphur  should  be  used  to  obtain  CaSj. 

Russell  discovered  a  practical  and  easy  method  of  ))reparing 
sodium  sulphide.  According  to  his  directions,  the  contents  of  a 
drum  of  cau.stic  soda  are  broken  into  lumps  and  dissolved  with  the 
aid  of  steani  in  a  minimum  of  water,  thus  forming  a  very  concen- 
trated lye.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  a  cast-iron  tank  3  feet 
diameter  and  7  feet  high.  When  the  lye  has  reached  a  temperature 
of  not  less  than  100°  C.  sulj)hur  is  gradually  added,  two-thirds  of 
the  weight  of  the  caustic  soda.  A  most  violent  reaction  takes  place, 
the  nms.s  foaming  considerably.     This,  however,  is  caused  by  disen- 
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gagenient  of  .steam  and  not  of  any  other  ga.s.  After  all  the  sulphur 
ha.s  (li.'iappeared,  the  pnMluet  is  allowttl  to  cool,  di-tpolved  by  adding 
hyposulphite  stock-solution,  and  di.«<-harged  into  a  storage-tank, 
where  the  solution  can  be  diluted  still  further.  In  two  hours,  700 
pounds  of  caustic  smla,  the  contents  of  one  drum,  can  be  ea.sily  con- 
verted into  sodium  .^nlphido.  The  solution  contains  a  mixture  of 
NBjS  and  Na^Sj. 

The  quantity  of  sulj)hur  u.«ed  for  making  Ru.«.sell's  sulphide  is 
somewhat  empirical.  The  two-thirds  rule  may  be  very  convenient  for 
the  laborer  ;  but  metallurgy  has  not  been  invented  for  his  convenience. 
As  will  be  seen  at  once,  the  rule  does  not  at  all  consider  different 
grades  of  caustic  .soda,  which  may  contain  from  85  to  95  [>er  cent. 
NaHO,  thus  pr(Klucing  .'<odium  sulphide  differing  materially  in  com- 
position. If  we  use  sulphur  with  95  per  cent.  S,  and  caustic  soda  with 
95  per  cent.  NaHO,  the  resulting  sulphide  will  be  ^a^  -►  Xa,.Sj.  If, 
however,  the  eaustic  soda  contains  only  85  jwr  cent.  NaHO,  the  sul- 
phide will  have  very  nearly  the  composition  Na^S  -(-  4  NajS,. 

This  subject  will  he  further  discussed  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

§  2.  Formation  op  Hyposulphite  Salts. 

The  reactions  taking  place  in  boiling  caustic  soda  with  sulphur 
are  expressed  by  the  equation  : 

(1.)     G  NaHO  +  (2  +  2x)S  =  2  Na,S,  -f-  Na^A  +  3  H,0. 

That  is  to  say,  for  two  equivalents  of  a  sodium  sulphide,  one 
equivalent  of  the  hy|H)sul|)hite  salt  is  formed. 

For  the  formation  of  different  sodium  polysulphides,  the  quantities 
of  sulphur  consume*!  would  be  as  follows: 


100  c.  p.  CaurticSoda  '  '""  '"""'""'  ^•<..^}J? 
m|uir«    c.    p.    Sul-         ,                   ..urwIS.' 

1 
For  Uie  formation  of 

63.8 

80.0 
106.6 
133.3 
160.0 

60.5 

75.8 
101.0 
126.3 
151.6 

Na,S. 

Na,^. 

Na^. 
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In  manufacturing  sodium  suli)hide  there  are  no  very  important 
side-issues  to  the  reactions  expressed  by  equation  No.  1 ;  and,  taking 
into  consideration  the  impurities  of  commercial  caustic  soda  and 
sulphur,  calculations  for  practical  purposes  can  be  based  upon  them. 
There  are,  however,  certain  limitations  to  the  equation.  It  is  not  true, 
for  instance,  when  x  =  1.  In  using  an  amount  of  sulphur  only 
sufficient  for  the  formation  of  Na,S,  caustic  soda  remains  free,  and 
polysulphides  are  formed  besides  NajS.  It  is  even  difficult  to  obtain  a 
reagent  absolutely  free  from  caustic  soda  by  using  enough  sulphur 
to  form  Na2S2.  Such  a  solution  is  also  liable  to  contain  some 
NajS  and  polysulphides  higher  than  NagSg,  a  tendency  prevailing 
to  form  the  higher  polysulphides.  If  we  replace  in  equation  No.  1 
sodium  by  calcium,  the  reactions  become  still  more  complicated. 
In  the  first  place,  the  equation  is  only  true  for  CaS^  and  CaSj.  It 
is  very  probable,  however,  that  some  sulphydrates  are  also  formed, 
and  this  seems  the  case  even  in  preparing  sodium  sulphide.  I  will 
here  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  H^S  frequently  escapes  at  the 
end  of  precipitation,  even  if  the  solution  has  originally  an  alkaline 
reaction.  This  is  the  case  in  using  both  calcium  and  sodium  sul- 
phide as  precipitants.  The  formation  of  H^S  can  be  easily  ex- 
plained if  we  assume  the  existence  of  sulphydrates.  The  reaction 
would  be  as  follows :  Ag2S203  +  CaHgSg  =  AgjS  +  CaS203  +  H2S. 
Naturally,  the  HgS  only  escapes  when  precipitation  of  the  metals  is 
nearly  completed. 

This  also  explains  an  observation  made  by  Russell  at  the  Marsac 
mill. 

He  says :  "  The  solution  running  from  the  ore-vats  to  the  pre- 
cipitating-tanks  is  perfectly  neutral,  but  after  precipitation  with 
sodium  sulphide  it  is  so  acid  that  blue  litmus-paper  is  instantly  red- 
dened by  it.  At  the  end  of  precipitation  the  odor  of  II^S  is  very 
perceptible ;  it  even  appears  during  precipitation  if  stirring  is  not 
well  done." 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  shows  the  presence  of  sulphydrates.  The 
II2S  formed  in  the  beginning  of  precipitation  is  absorbed  by  the 
solution,  throwing  down  metals  and  setting  acid  free.  To  return  to 
the  calcium  sulphide : 

The  reaction  is  also  disturbed  by  the  formation  of  oxy-sulplnirets 
— which  are  not  easily  soluble — especially  if  sulphur  is  not  u.^cd  in 
excess  to  form  CaSj,  and  by  decomposition  of  calcium  hyposulphite 
at  boiling-point.      While  a  sodium   hyposulphite  solution   can   be 
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heated  to  boiling  without  detriment,  that  of  the  calcium  salt  deooni- 
poses  above  60°  C.  as  follows  : 

CaSjO,  =  CaSO,  +  S. 

This  decomposition  is,  however,  resisted  in  the  presence  of  CaS^ 
and  CaSj,  and  counteracted  by  the  opposite  reaction  : 

CaSO,  +  S  =  CaS^O,, 

which  takes  place  between  30°  and  40°  C,  that  is  to  say,  after  cool- 
ing and  settling  of  the  solution.  To  what  extent  these  opposing  re- 
aetions  balance  each  other  is  not  known,  and  depends,  most  likely, 
upon  various  circumstances. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  not  possible  to  calculate  beforehand,  even 
approximately,  from  the  chemicals  consumed,  the  effect  of  a  calcium 
8uli)hide  solution  in  precipitation,  or  to  compare  it,  merely  by  eil- 
culatioii,  with  the  same  effect  of  a  sodium  sulphide  solution.  Only 
actual  mill-statistics  make  a  comparison  between  the  two  reagents 
possible.  It  ran  readily  be  seen,  however,  that  the  preparation  of 
(  aSj  must  involve  a  waste  of  chemicals  compare<l  with  that  of  Na,S^. 

According  to  equation  No.  1,  100  parts  of  caustic  soda,  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  sodium  sul[)hide,  will  produce  103.3  parts  of 
Na,S/),  +  5  aq. 

Or  100  parts  commercial  caustic  soda,  containing  90  per  cent. 
NaHO,  would  produce  93  parta  Na^S.^Q^  -|-  5  aq.  Both  sodium  and 
calcium  sulphide  solutions,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  oxidize  with  for- 
mation of  hyposulphitg  salts,  but  the  latter  more  rapidly  than  the 
former. 

In  case  Na^^S  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  sodium  hydrate  is 
formed  besides  hyp()suli)hite  : 

(2.)  2  Na^S  +  H^O  +  40=Na,SA  +  2XaHO. 

The  caustic  soda  is  then  converted  into  carbonate  by  absorbing  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air.  NajSj  is  completely  converted  into  hypo- 
sulphite, while  the  higher  polysulphides  are  oxidize<l  with  pre<'ipi- 
tation  of  free  sulphur. 

O.  Hoffman,  who  used  CaSj  as  precipitant  at  the  Silver  King 
mill,  Arizona,  stated  to  mc  that  the  original  stock-solution  wa.s  us<^'d 
over  a  year  and  a  half,  and  that  it  increased  in  strength  and  volume, 
making  it  necessary  to  run  a  part  of  it  to  waste. 

In  this  case  a  large  amount  of  copper  and  lead  was  precipitated 
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with  the  silver.  This  is  good  evidence  to  show  how  rapidly  CaS^ 
oxidizes.  What  has  been  said  about  the  more  rapid  decomposition 
of  calcium  sulphide  in  contact  with  air,  compared  with  sodium 
sulphide,  holds  good  regarding  the  respective  hyposulphite  salts. 

Russell  exposed  solutions  of  different  concentration  in  soup- 
plates  to  the  atmosphere  for  seven  days,  at  a  temperature  of  from 
20°  to  22°  (/.,  and  brought  them  to  their  original  volume  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time.  The  relation  of  the  depth  of  the  solution 
to  the  diameter  of  the  plates  was  about  1  to  8.  The  deterioration 
which  had  taken  place  was  for  sodium  hyposulphite,  1.4  per  cent., 
and  for  the  calcium  salt,  16.1  per  cent. 

Formerly  lixiviation-solutions  were  never  heated  ;  the  new  practice 
finds  it  profitable  to  operate  with  solutions  of  a  temperature  as  high 
as  50°  C.  Would  not  the  loss  in  calcium  hyposulphite  be  much 
increased  in  such  a  case,  when  complete  decomposition  takes  place 
above  60°  C?  The  stubborn  advocates  of  the  old  practice  in  lixiv- 
iation  say :  We  never  needed  to  buy  sodium  hyposulphite  ;  our 
stock-solution  increased  in  strength,  and  we  had  to  run  it  finally  to 
waste!  But  at  what  expense,  gentlemen,  in  caustic  lime  and  sul- 
phur, and  inferior  extraction  in  silver,  did  you  reach  this  result? 

§  3.  Economy  of  Producing  Hyposulphites  by   Oxidation 
OF  Sulphide  Solutions. 

The  question  is  of  importance,  whether  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  and  add 
sodium  hyposulphite  to  a  deteriorated  stock-solution,  or  to  introduce 
hyposulphite  by  allowing  the  sulphide  solution  to  oxidize,  whereby 
it  degenerates  in  precipitating  power,  but  gains  in  hyposulphrte. 
This  depends  upon  local  prices  of  chemicals.  In  most  cases  it  will 
be  cheaper  to  produce  the  hyposulphite  by  oxidization  of  the  sul- 
phide. A  calculation  under  assumed  conditions  will  be  of  interest. 
For  NajS^  we  find  : 

The  formation  of  100  pounds  NajS^Oj  +  5aq  requires: 

35.8  pounds  caustic  soda  of  90  per  cent.,  at  5.5  cts 31.96 

27.2  iwxiiids  sulpluir  of  95  per  cent.,  at  3.5cts 0.95 

Total  cost $2.91 

100  pounds  N!L;S.j03-|-5aq,  at  4  cts 4.00 

Leaving  a  saving  of $1.09 

if  this  salt  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  Na-^S^  in  the  mill. 

The  co.st  of  obtaining  calcium  hyposulphite   from    the   sulphide 
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solution  by  oxidation  cannot  be  accurately  or  even  approximately 
calculated,  for  roasons  already  stated.  From  the  fact  that  CaSj  must 
be  oxidized  in  place  of  NajS^,  and  that  in  the  preparation  of  c-al- 
cium  sulphide  relatively  more  chemicals  are  consumed,  it  follows 
that  the  cost  cannot,  in  mf>st  cases,  be  materially  less,  although 
caustic  lime  is  very  much  cheaper  than  caustic  soda;  and  it  may  be 
even  greater. 

To  use  a  caloium  sulphide  solution  so  highly  oxidized  that  the 
stock-solution  increases  in  strength  and  volume,  making  it  necessary 
to  run  it  to  waste,  cannot  be  good  economy,  because  it  necessitates  an 
excessive  consumption  of  the  precipitant. 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  use  an  oxi.dize<l  sodium  sulphide  solu- 
tion, containing  a  large  amount  of  hypf»sulphite,  oxidation  is  most 
conveniently  and  quickly  effected  by  forcing  air  through  a  coil  of 
gas-pipe,  provided  with  a  great  number  of  small  holes,  and  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  storage-tank. 

§  4.  Precipitation  of  Calcium  by  Sodium  Sulphidh 
Solutions. 

This  subject  has  never  been  considered  or  presented  before.  I 
have  observed  in  former  paragra|)hs: 

Ist.  That  it  is  diflicult  to  prepare  the  lower  sodium  polysulphides 
absohitely  free  from  caustic  soda. 

2d.  That  if  a  sodium  sulphide  solution  containing  Xa,S  is  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  Xa.jS20.j-|-2XaIIO  are  formetl. 

3d.  That  free  caustic  soda  absorbs  carl)onic  acid  from  the  atmo.s- 
phere  and  becomes  NajCOj. 

In  these  reactions  lies  the  key  to  the  apjiearance  of  the  mysterious 
yellow  precipitate  which  Rus.seil  took  for  CaS.  As  can  reiidiiy  l>c 
seen,  if  Russell's  sulphide  is  for  any  length  of  time  expo.-sed  to  the 
atmosjihere,  it  must  contain  more  or  less  Na.^COj.  The  Na^CX), 
originally  contained  in  commercial  caustic  soda — which  may  vary 
between  3  and  5  per  cent. — also  comes  into  play.  A.'v><uming,  for 
instance,  that  6  pounds  caustic  soda  were  consnme<l  (n)anufactured 
into  sodium  sulphide)  per  ton  of  ore,  containing  4  per  cent.  XajCOj, 
there  would  come  into  action  0.24  pound  Na-jCOj,  precipitating 
0.09  pound  Ca  =  0.22  pound  CaCO,.  Assuming  that  Russell's 
sulj>hi(le  had  bft'ii  made  of  a  high-grade  caustic  soda  (with  05  per 
cent.  XalK )),  having  the  composition  Xa,S-t-Na,S„  ami  that  by 
long  exposure  to  the  air,  one-half  of  the  Xa,S  became  oxidized, 
how  much  Xa.CO,  would  a  quantity  of  Russell's  sulphide  contain 
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produced  from  6  pounds  caustic  soda?  Exactly  1.28  pounds,  pre- 
cipitating; 0.48  pound  Ca=1.20  pounds  CaCOj.  Adding  the 
Hodium  carbonate  originally  present  in  the  caustic  soda,  the  total 
amount  would  he  1.52  pounds,  precipitating  0.57  pound  Ca  =  1.42 
pounds  CaC(  )3.* 

A  sodiutn  sulphide  solution  containing  NhjS,  if  allowed  to  oxi- 
dize, is  unprofitable  for  another  reason.  Equation  No.  2  shows  that 
only  one-half  of  tho  Xn^S  is  converted  into  Na.^S.,03,  the  other  half 
becoming  NalK).  Thus  oxidation  of  the  solution  is  unsatisfactory 
fn  two  ways. 

If  Russell's  sulphide  is  to  l)e  used  to  advantage,  it  should  be  pre- 
served in  hermetically  sealed  tanks. 

It  has  been  shown  in  §  3  that  sodium  hyposulphite  is  obtained 
in  most  cases  at  less  expense  by  allowing  the  sodium  sulphide  solu- 
tion to  oxidize  than  by  buying  the  hypo-salt;  hence,  it  seems  timely 
to  abolish  Russell's  sulphide  altogether  and  substitute  in  its  place 
NsjSa,  or  even  a  higher  polysulphide,  if  Na^Sg  cannot  be  obtained 
free  from  Na^S. 

All  the  statements  made  above  are  supported  by  actual  experi- 
ments. I  jirepared  from  chemically  pure  reagents  two  sodium  sul- 
phide solutions,  one  with  sufficient  sulphur  to  contain  Na^S  +Xa^,S2, 
another  to  contain  Na.^S^.  As  I  am  fully  aware,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  prepare  such  solutions  on  a  very  small  laboratory-scale,  free  from 
caustic  soda  or  from  higher  polysulphides ;  but  this  does  not  influ- 
ence in  the  least  the  principal  points  at  issue. 

The  following  tests  were  made  with  the  freshly  prepared  sulphide 
solutions  : 

First,  solutions  of  calcium  chloride  and  of  gypsum  in  sodium 
hyj)osnlpliite  were  prepared,  of  such  cx)ncentration  that  caustic  soda 
produced  in  them  a  precipitate  of  calcium  hydrate. 

T(»  these  solutions  the  sodium  sulphides  were  now  added.  Each 
<lro[)  of  the  concentratetl   reagents  produceil  a  slight  flocculent  pre- 


*  1  luive  received  from  the  Marsac  mill  aome  data  concerning  silver  precipitated 
from  wasliw.'Uer  and  weak  solution,  and  from  tlie  regular  lixiviation-soliition  ;  also, 
the  values  of  these  precipitates  in  silver  and  thoir  peroentJiges  of  lead  and  copper. 
AcconliiiK  to  these  figures,  the  (^>nsiuiiptinii.  per  ton  of  ore,  of  caustic  soda  in  the 
maniifactiin'  of  Kiissell's  sulphide  should  he  much  less  than  it  actually  is,  unless  it 
be  nssuuied  tlint  more  than  one-half  the  Na,S  in  Russell's  sulphide  is  oKi- 
diie<l  hy  t'ontact  with  air,  a  suppositinn  with  which  the  figures  agree  r«niarkably 
well.  1  do  not  give  the  details  of  this  calculation,  because  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Values  on  whii-h  it  is  based  represent  true  averages. 
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cipitatc  of  intensely  yellow  color,  which  would  disappear  again  upon 
stirring.  After  successive  additions  of  the  reagents,  the  precipitates 
finally  remained,  but  to  effect  this,  much  more  of  the  solution  con- 
taining NajS  -\-  NbjSj  was  consumed  than  of  that  containing  NajSj. 
It  l)ecame  at  once  apparent  that  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
reagents  was  engaged  in  the  n-action,  the  solution  assuming  an  in- 
tensely yellow  color.  Upon  adding  a  sufJicient  quantity  of  water 
the  precipitates  dissolved  again  ;  hence,  it  was  not  |>08sil)Ie  to  examine 
(hem  further  hy  filtering  and  washing  with  water.  This  was  done, 
jiowever,  with  al('<)li()l,  in  which  sodium  p()lysulj)liides  are  soluble 
and  (■.ilciiini  hydrate  is  not.  After  repeated  washing  with  alcohol 
the  precipitates  became  white  and  proved  to  Iw  calcium  liy<lrate. 

Now,  50  c.c.  of  each  sidphide  solution  was  put  into  a  7-pound  acid 
bottle  and  sliaken  for  three  hours,  air  and  carlxinic  acid  being  blown 
from  the  lungs  into  the  bottles  every  few  minutes.  In  the  begin- 
ning, the  solutions  remaiiHH)  perfectly  clear;  finally,  a  small  amount 
of  sul|)hur  separated,  indicating  the  presence  of  higher  polysulphides 
than  NajH^. 

The  oxidized  sulphides  were  now  tested  with  calcium  solutions 
as  before.  Yellow  preci|)itates  appearetl  at  once;  but  with  espial 
(piantities  of  the  reagents,  the  precipitate  from  the  NajS,  solution 
was  quite  small  <'om|i:irwl  with  that  obtaiu«><I  by  the  Xa._,S  f-  Xji.S, 
solution.  These  precipitates  were  not  flocculent,  settlwl  quickly  and 
did  not  dissolve  upon  addition  of  water.  After  washing  they  became 
perfectly  white,  and  proved  to  be  CaCO,.     Q.  E.  D ! 

It  is  claimed  that  the  precipitate  of  calcium  can  l>e  avoide<l  if 
precipitation  of  silrer,  copper  and  lead  is  not  done  too  closely.  I 
am  of  an  entirely  different  opinion.  If  the  pret'ipitate  were  actually 
an  insoluble  calcium  snl|)hi<le,  yes  ;  but  since  it  is  CaCO,,  iis  pre<'i|M- 
tation  nuist  commence  at  once.  The  precipitate  becom«>s  aj)parent 
only  alter  the  metals  have  been  completely  precipitate<l  and  if  cal- 
cium still  remains  in  solution.  The  pre<'ipitate  appears  yellow,  l)e- 
cause  it  lioMs  mechanically  sodium  sulphide.  Oidy  prolonged  wash- 
ing makes  it  white.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  example  quoted 
previously,  much  more  cjilciutn  may  l)e  in  a  lixiviation-solutioji  jmt 
ton  of  ore  than  can  be  precipitated  even  by  a  well  oxidizinl  Russell's 
sulphide  prepari»d  from  6  pounds  of  caustic  soda. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  sulphur  is  actually  needed  in 
pnictice  to  prepare  a  sodium  sulphide  free  from  Xa_.S,  How  to  test 
such  a  solution  for  asocrtiiining  this,  has  been  shown  above. 
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§  5.  Regeneration  of  Sodium  Hyposulphite  from 
Tktuathionate. 

In  preparing  Russell's  extra-sol ut inn,  one  {>ound  of  swlium  hyi)o- 
sulpliitc  is  changed  to  tetrathionate  for  each  pound  of  copj^er  8ul|>liate 
consiimwl.  The  formation  of  tetrathionate  is  further  increased  by 
the  atmospheric  (l(H!omposition  of  extra-solution,  so  th;»t,  finally,  the 
solution  must  hold  a  considerahle  amount  of  soflium  tetrathionate, 
which  salt  is  not  a  solvent  for  silver-compounds.  Fortunately,  a 
very  simple  reaction  converts  the  tetrathionate  again  into  hyposul- 
phite : 

NaaS.Og  +  NajS,  =  2X82830,  +  xS. 

This  reaction  takes  place  in  precipitating  the  solution. 

So  long  as  metals  remain  unprecipitated,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  regeneration  can  take  place  or  not.  Close  precipit^ition  and  over- 
precipitation,  however,  would  give  to  the  reaction  free  scope.  Hence, 
it  will  be  judicious  to  precipitate  closely,  and  to  over-precipitate  occa- 
sionally, the  solution  in  a  numi)er  of  precipitating-tanks.  The  excess 
of  sodium  sul[)hide  is  then  neutralized  by  running  some  fresh  silver 
solution  into  the  precipitating-tank.  That  all  this  is  not  merely 
theoretical  speculation,  is  proved  by  statistics  from  the  Yednvs  mill, 
Mexico.  With  a  consumption  of  9.6  pounds  cop[)er  sulphate  per 
ton  of  ore  for  making  extra-solution,  the  loss  in  sodium  hyposul- 
phite, by  close  precipitation,  was  only  1.4  pounds  per  ton  <»f  ore 
treated.  When  the  consumption  of  copper  sulphate  was  reduceil  to 
7.7  pounds,  the  less  in  hyposulphite  fell  to  0.74  pound.  In  this 
ease  over-precipitation  was  not  practiced;  if  it  had  been  done,  the 
loss  in  hyposulphite  would  have  been  reduced  still  farther.  That  it 
is  profitable  to  regenerate  hyposulphite  from  tetrathionate,  the  fol- 
lowing calculation  will  show,  based  upon  the  (juality  and  prices  of 
chemicals  jtssumed  in  §  3. 

For  the  production  of  100  pounds  sodium  hyposulphite,  a  quantity 
of  NajS,  would  be  needed,  requiring  : 

21.5  poiimlH  caiiHlic  90(1:»,  .......     $1.18 

16.3  pounds  sulphur, 0.57 


T()(al  coHt $1.75 

100  jKjuud.i  NiiiSjOj -I- 5  aq, $4:00 

Net  Having, $2.25 

In  this  estimate  the  hyposulphite  contained  in  and  added  by  freshly 
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prepared  Na^S.^  is  includtnl.  In  regenerating  hyposulphite  from 
tetrathionate,  free  sulpluir  is  added  to  the  precipitate*!  sulphides,  as 
follows  : 

Fitr  100  parts  hyposulphite  regenerated,  there  are  adde<l : 

When  Na,S  U  iiRcd 6.4o  parU  of  unlphur. 

"      Na,S,     "  12.90     " 

"      CaSj      "  li'l'lTi    ■' 

In  these  figures  the  hyposulphite  added  by  and  contained  in 
the  sulphides  is  not  included. 

§  6.  Precipitatixo-Coefficients. 

The  precipitating-coefficient-sof  a  sulphide  solution  are  the  quan- 
tities of  silver,  copper  and  lead  precipitate<l  for  100  parts  of  caustic 
s(Hla,  or  caustic  lime  consumed  in  its  manufaoture.  In  the  same  way 
j)ro(ipitatin^-r<)('fTicient.s  Ciin  Ik' cstahlisluKl  for  sulphur. 

If  a  metal  is  precipitatetl  by  an  alkaline  polysulphide,  RS„  one 
(■(juivalcut  of  the  latter  prr?cij)itates  one  equivalent,  or  a  double 
c<juivalent,  of  the  former,  (x  —  1).S  being  liberate<l  as  free  sulphur. 

The  following  facts  are  of  importance  in  reference  to  precipita- 
ting-coeftieients  for  caustic sixla.  If  the  lower  so<lium  |>olysulphide9 
are  |)re|)are<l  either  from  lye  of  proper  t^»ucentration,  but  not  of  suf- 
ficient temj)eniture  before  adding  the  sulphur,  or  from  dilutetl  lye 
by  boiling  it  with  sulphur,  reagents  may  rwult  with  precipitating- 
coefficients  for  caustic  s(Kla  far  below  the  normal  values  recorded  in 
tables  A  and  B.  This  c:ui  only  Ix?  explainetl  by  assuming  that  a 
part  of  the  caustic  soda  remains  free  and  uncombined  with  sulphur, 
which  is  actually  the  case.  For  this  and  other  reasons  already  statetl, 
it  is  not  ju<licious  t»)  attempt  the  preparation  of  a  solution  containing 
Na^^S  in  |>erceptible  quantity  in  onler  to  save  sulphur.  A  solution 
in  which  N:i._,S  largely  prtnlominates  will  always  have  precipitating- 
coeflicionts  below  the  normal  vahuvs  for  caustic  soda. 

On  the  other  hand,  very  c<incentrate<l  solutions  of  the  higher 
polysul|)hides  may  give  precipitating-coefTicients  far  almve  normal 
values.  Since,  however,  these  abnormal  value-s,  as  already  stated, 
are  only  obtained  by  partial  preci[)itation  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead 
from  a  hyjiosulphite  solution,  anil  do  not  exist  in  ooraplete  precipi- 
tation, and  consequently  not  in  jiractical  mill-work,  the  subject  is 
without  ivonomical  value,  an«l  will  not  be  discusseil  here. 

Although  great  accuracy  cannot  be  claime<l  for  the  tables  below, 
regarding  actual  mill-work,  they  will  \ie  sufficiently  near  the  truth 
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to  base  r^lciilations  of  practical  value  upon  them.  They  refer  to 
freshly  prepared  sodium  sulphide,  and  not  to  solutions  oxidized  by 
long  contact  with  the  atmosphere. 

The  following  precipitating  schemes  may  be  considered  of  practi- 
cal value. 

A.  I^ad  and  calcium  are  absent,  or  only  present  in  very  small 
quantities. 

Method  1. — Proci])itation  by  Na^.S.,  or  by  CaS,. 

B.  Ix^ad  and  calcium  are  present  in  perceptible  quantities,  or  lead 
alone  is  present. 

3Ji(lio(l  2. — Precii)itation  of  lead  by  caustic  lime,  followed  with 
precipitation  of  silver  and  copper  by  CaSy 

Method  3. — Precipitation  of  lead  and  calcium  by  Solvay  soda,  fol- 
lowed with  precipitation  of  silver  and  copper  by  Na^Sj. 

C.  Calcium  is  present  in  considerable  quantity,  but  not  much 
lead. 

Method  1,  a.s  given  above,  is  here  applicable;  but  in  naming 
Na^Sj  as  precipitant  under  "C,"  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  the 
reagent  should  be  practically  free  from  NajS,  so  that  an  oxidized 
solution  contains  only  a  minimum  of  NaoCO,.  If  it  cannot  l>e  pre- 
pared with  the  amount  of  sulphur  neetled  for  the  j)reparati<)n  of 
Na^Sj  according  to  equation  No.  1,  more  sulphur  must  be  used. 

In  considering  the  economy  of  the  different  methods  of  precipita- 
tion, it  would  be  misleading  to  rely  only  upon  the  figures  given  in 
the  tables.  There  are  other  important  elements  that  must  enter  into 
calculation,  outside  of  the  cost  of  chemicals,  and  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  calcinm  in  the  solution.  It  is  im- 
portant, for  instance,  whether  the  lead-calcium  carbonate  am  be  profit- 
ably sold.  If  calcium  prodominutes,  the  product  may  be  exceeilingly 
low  in  lead,  and  only  salable  at  the  expense  of  the  silver  it  contains. 
An  efjually  important  factor  is  the  grade  of  the  sulphides  in  silver. 
The  lower  the  grade,  the  heavier  the  freight  and  the  smelting  charges 
per  ounce  of  silver,  or  the  cost  of  refining  if  sulphides  are  treateii  at 
the  mill.  To  this  must  be  added  increased  expense  in  handling, 
namely,  pressing,  drying,  .sampling,  and  packing  of  precipitates. 
Evidently,  general  rules  cannot  be  established  regarding  the  most 
economical  method  of  precipitation,  but  a  calculation  must  be  made 
for  each  individual  case. 

As  repeatedly  stated,  tables  for  CaSj  cannot  be  calculated  on 
merely  theoretical  groun(K  An  attempt,  however,  is  made  in  tables 
E  and  F,  to  ba.se  values  for  CjiS.  on  actual  mill-statistics. 
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A  comparative  tost  was  niado  between  liussell's  gulphide  and 
CaSj,  at  the  Cusiliuiriaehic  mill,  Mexico,  a.s  follows: 

The  mill,  reducing  50  tons  of  ore  j)er  day,  was  run  38  days,  uning 
RuKHcll's  Kulpliide,  and  21  days,  using  CaS^  as  precipitant.  The 
quantities  of  chemicals  consumed  were  as  follows: 

Ufdng  RusselT 8  Sulphide : 

Average  value  of  ore  :  35.1  ounces  silver  per  ton. 
Consumption  of  caustic  s(xla  :  4.4  pounds  j)er  ton  of  ore. 
Consumption  of  sulphur:  2.9  pounds  per  ton  of  ore. 

lifting  CaS^  .- 

Average  value  of  ore  :  39.0  ounces  silver  jierton. 

Consumption  of  caustic  lime  :  24  pounds  per  ton  of  ore. 

Consumption  of  sulphur  :  10.3  pounds  yycr  ton  of  ore. 

Outside  of  a  difference  in  value,  the  ore  was  of  exactly  the  same 
character  in  hoth  cases.  For  better  comparison,  I  reduce  the  alK)ve 
figures  for  CaS^  to  what  they  would  have  been  in  working  ore  of 
35.1  ounces  silver  per  ton,  with  the  following  result: 

Corrected  Vcdues,  Using  CaS^: 

Consumption  of  caustic  lime:  21.6  jwunds  per  ton  of  ore. 
.  Consumption  of  sulphur:  9.3  })ounds  |kt  ton  of  ore. 

'I'o  make  these  statistics  more  available  for  comparison,  the  corn- 
j)osifiou  of  the  sulphides  should  have  bee'u  a.scertaine<l,  l)osi(les  the 
consum|)tion  in  hyposulphite.  Under  the  circumstances,  I  have  to 
take  the  figures  as  they  are.  Considering  what  has  l>een  said  al)out 
the  preparation  of  CaSj,  and  its  deterioration  by  oxidation,  the  much 
higher  consumption  of  chemicals  involved  in  nuinu fact u ring  C'aSj, 
compared  with  Kus-sell's  sulphide  of  equal  efliciency,  is  by  no  moans 
extravagant.  To  make  compari.son  |>erfectly  fair,  we  should  add, 
however,  for  CaSj  a  gain  of  alx>ut  20  per  cent,  in  hy|>osuIphite,  on 
a  basis  of  the  quantity  of  this  salt  contaiucil  in  freshly  preparcil 
Russell's  sulphide.  For  convenience  in  calculation,  the  a<ldition  of 
calcium  liyj>osulpiute  is  put  down  as  its  equivalent  of  the  .sodium 
salt. 

In  the  financial  tabU-  F,  the  price  of  caustic  lime  is  taken  at  | 
cent  per  pound,  and  other  chemicals  as  stateil  in  table  D. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  table  F  with  table  D.      Even  under 
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favorable  aBsiiniptions  for  CaSj,  this  reagent  is,  at  staled  prices  for 
caustic  soda,  Miljdmr  and  sodiuru  livjxjsulpliite,  very  much  dearer 
than  Noj^H,. 

CaSj  would  Ix;  only  cheaper  where  c-austie  lime  can  l>e  obtaint^l 
at  much  hss  than  f  cent  per  pound,  and  wliere  the  cost  ol  sulphur  is 
abnormally  low  compared  with  that  of  caustic  soda. 

For  this  reason,  in  examining  different  methods  of  precipitation 
for  a  special  case  under  normal  conditions,  we  may  ju^t  its  well  pay 
no  attention  to  CaSj  in  MethcKl  1,  and  discard  Methotl  2  altogether. 

Finally,  if  in  lixiviation  a  considerable  amount  of  sodium  hyj>o- 
sidphite  is  consumed  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the  st'xk-solution, 
it  will  be  more  profitable,  in  most  cases,  to  use  an  oxidizeti  Bmlium 
sulphide  solution  in  place  of  one  freshly  preparetl.  Although  the 
cost  of  precipitation  is  thereby  apparently  increased,  the  total  cost  of 
lixiviation  will  be  diminished. 

It  has  been  clainie<l  that  in  using  CaS,,  the  sulphides  precipitate 
quicker  and  settle  better  than  with  sodium  sulpliide.  This  claim 
is  not  sustained  by  practical  experience. 

We  find  it  stated  in  treatises  on  metallurgy  that  calcium  hypo- 
sulphite is  a  more  energetic  solvent  lor  gold  than  the  s(xlium  salt. 
This  statement  is  without  foundation  in  theory  or  practice.  The  sol- 
vent energy  of  calcium  hyposulphite  for  silver-compounds  is  slightly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  .sodium  salt,  according  to  Russell's  experi- 
ments. 

The  difference  in  deterioration  of  the  two  hyposulphites  by  atmos- 
pheric influences  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Table  A. — Precipitating-Coefficienia  for  c,  p.  Reagents, 
Calculations  are  baseil   upon  the  following  apj)roximate  chemical 
equivalents,  fre<juently  used  : 

11  =  1;  0=  16;  C=  12;  S=32;  Na  =  23; 
Ca  =  40  ;  Ag  =  108  ;  Pb  =  207  ;  Cu  =  63. 

PrecijtUddug-CocJicicnOi  for  NaJIO,  Consumed  in  (he  Manufacture  of 

Na,S,. 

lOONallO  precipitates  180.0  Ag  as  Ag^. 

100  NalK)  prciipitates  172.5  Pb  as  Pl)S. 

lUO  NalK)  precipitates  lOo.O  Cu  as  Cu^. 

Adding  103.3  Na,8,0,  -f  5  aq. 

The  following  quantities  of  NallO  and  S,  consumed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  >»a.^S  and  Na^^S^,  are  neetled  for  the  precipitation  of  metals  : 
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For  100. 

NallO. 

Bulphur  for 

Addinc 



296 

N.^ 

Ag. 

55.6 

44.4 

67J 

Pb. 

58.0 

809 

46.4 

59.9 

Cn. 

95.2 

60.7 

76.1 

98.3 

Precipitatioji  of  Lead  and  Calcium  by  Na^COy 
\W)  Na/.'O,  precipitates  196.3  Pb  a»  PbCO,. 
100  NhjCO,  precipitates  37.7  Ca  as  CaCX3,. 
For  prcci[)itati()n  of 
100  PI)  are  iiee<led  51.2  Na/X),. 
100  Ca  are  needed  265.0  NajCO,. 

Tablk  Vt. —  I'vrcipitativg- Coefficients  for  Commercial  ReaffcuU. 

Caustic  .'^oda  with  90  per  ct-nt.  NallO,  corresp«»ndin<j  to  tlie  Kuglish 
nitiiifjoj'  70.G  jXT  cent.  ;  .sidplinr  with  95  per  cent.  S  ;  Solvay  f»o<lti 
with.  98  |)ercent.  Na^CO,. 

Precipitating-Coefficieiits  for  Cauxtic  Soda,  Consumed  in  the  Manu- 
facture of  NojS.. 

KM)  Caustic  .'ioda  pretipitates  lfi2.0  Ag  as  Ag^S. 

100  Cau.stic  soda  precipitates  155.2  i*ba8  PbS. 

100  Cau.stic  soda  precipitates  94.6  Cu  an  Cu^ 

Adding  93  NajSjO, -f-  6  aq. 

The  following  (juantifies  of  cjuistic  sfwla  and  sulphur,  (vtnsumetl 
in  the  inatnifacture  of  Kii.ssell's  .sulj)hide  and  NajS,,  arc  neo<led  in 
the  precipitation  of  nietal.s  : 


For  100. 

N«no. 

Solphor  tor 

Adding 
N«,8^,  +  5aq. 

Sulpbide. 

N.,8» 

PI). 
Cu. 

61.6 

64.4 

105.7 

41.0 
42.9 
7a4 

4<J.7 
48.8 
80.0 

57.3 
59.9 
98.3 

Precipitation  of  I^ead  and  Calcium  by  Solvay  Soda. 

10(^  Solvay  soda  precipitates  191.4  Pb  as  PbCO,. 
100  Solvay  soda  pnvipitates  36.9  Ca  as  CaCO,. 
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For  precipitation  of 

100  Pb  are  needed  52.2  Sol  vay  soda. 

100  Ca  are  needed  270.3  Sol  vay  soda. 

Table  C. —  Wei{/ht8  of  Precipitates  and  their  Percentages  in  Metals, 
Weights  of  Sulphides. 


From  100. 

If  precipitated  by 

Russell's 
Sulphide. 

NaA- 

CaSt. 

Ag. 
Pb. 
Cu. 

124.3 
125.3 
141.6 

129.6 
130.9 
150.8 

174.1 
177.3 
227.0 

Weights  of  Carbonates. 
Tlie  precipitation  by  Solvay  soda  will  produce  from : 


100  Pb, 
100  Ca, 


1 29.0  PbCO, 
250.0  CaCO,. 


Percentages  of  Metals  in  Sulphides. 


Percentage  of 

If  precipitated  by 

RuBBell's 
Sulphide. 

NaA. 

as^ 

Ag  in  Silver  Sulphide 

Pb  "   Lead 

Cu  "  Copper      " 

80.4 
79.7 
70.6 

77.1 
76.4 
66.3 

57.4 
56.4 
44.0 

Percentages  of  Metals  in  Carbomites. 

Ijeml  carbonate,        77.5  Pb. 
Calcimn  carbonate,  40.0  Ca. 

Table  D. — Financial  Results. 

Showinj;  the  cost  of  precipitation  by  RusselTs  sulphide,  Na^Sj,  and 
by  Solvay  s(Kla,  a-s-siinun^  tlic  followinjjj  prices  for  commercial  chem- 
icals put  down  at  the  mill:  cimstii!  .soda,  5.5  cents;  sulphur,  3.5 
cents;  Solvay  soda,  4.0  cents;  hyposulphite,  4.0  cents  per  pound. 
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Cost  of  PrecipiUitiny  Meialu  as  Sulphides. 


For  100 
Founda. 


Ag. 

Pb. 
Cu. 


By  KnnwirH  i 
Sulphide. 


$4.82 
5.04 
8.28 


By  Na^S 

$5.02 
5.25 
8.61 


'Iain  In 


$2.29 
2.40 
3.98 


Net  Coat  oains 


RoMell's 
Sulphide. 


N«A. 


$2.53 
2.64 
4.35 


$2.73 
2.85 
4.68 


$0.20 
0.21 
0.33 


Cod  of  PrccipiUUiwj  Lraddml  ('alc'mmas  Carbonalejs. 

For  100  pounds  Pb,  S2.09. 
For  100  pounds  Ca,   10.81. 

Tahlk  E. — Showing  tlie  quantities  of  caustic  lirae  and  ^ul|)hur 
consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  CaSj,  needed  for  the  precipitation 
of  metals. 


For  100  Pounds. 

OausticLime. 

Sulphur. 

AddinK 
NaACH+^aq.    ' 

Ag. 
Pb. 
Cu. 

302.4 
316.1 
519.0 

130.2                        68.8 
1.36.1           !             71.9 
223.4           1           118.0 

This  tahle  is  ba.sed  on  comparative  statistics  obtained  in  tlie  Cusi- 
huiriachic  mill,  Mexico. 

Table  F. — Showing  the  cost  of  precipitation  by  CaS,,  assuming 
price  of  caustic  lime  at  }  cent  per  pound,  and  that  of  other  chemi- 
cals the  sjime  as  given  in  tal)lc  D. 


CORtof 

PreohiltntliiK 
KM)  Poiiiid!!. 

Caustic  Lime.        Sulphur. 

Toul. 

Gain  in 
NaAO,+5aq. 

Net  Coat. 

Ag. 

ri.. 

Cu. 

$2.26              $4.56 

'i:Xl                 4.76 
3.89                7.82 

$6.82 

7.1  :'> 
11.71 

$2.75 

2.88 
4.72 

$4.07 
4.25 
6.99 

This  tabic  is  baseil  upou  the  figures  given  in  table  E. 
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§  7.   Application  of  the  Tables  to  Special  Cases. 

In  tliis  section  the  tables  will  he  applied  to  examine  the  cost  of  pre- 
cipitation in  special  cases.  It  is  assumed  that  the  ore  contains  lead 
and  a  small  amount  of  calcium.  Although  its  contents  in  cop{>er 
are  insignificant,  the  copper  from  extra-solution,  necessary  for  treat- 
ment, comes  to  precipitation.  We  will  neglect  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  silver  precipitated  with  the  lead-calcium  carbonates, 
assuming  that  such  silver  is  paid  for  at  the  same  rates  as  silver  in 
sulphides.     Prices  of  chemicals  are  taken  as  stated  in  Table  D. 

We  further  assume  the  following  terms,  according  to  a  ca'^e  as  it 
really  exists,  for  the  disposal  of  the  sulphides  to  smelting-works  and 
the  cost  of  handling  the  precipitates: 

The  Marsac  mill,  according  to  W.  A.  Wilson,  sells  its  sulphides 
to  the  Omaha  &  Grant  S.  &  R.  Co.,  the  latter  paying  for  97  per 
cent,  of  the  silver,  New  York  quotations,  charging  S30  per  ton 
for  treatment,  but  paying  freight  from  Park  City  to  Omaha.  No 
allowance  is  made  for  copper  or  lead.  [Gold  is  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  $20  per  ounce.] 

Carbonate  precipitates  are  taken  at  the  same  rates,  as  also  the  low- 
grade  |)re<-ipitates  from  the  first  wash-water.  It  will  be  seen  at  once 
that  the  disposal  of  carbonates  at  sulphide  rates  cannot  be  favorable 
to  the  separate  precipitation  of  lead  in  the  presence  of  calcium.  The 
Marsac  mill  used  this  method  formerly  for  a  short  time  only,  then 
abandoned  it,  but  has  adopted  it  again  recently.  A  better  market 
for  carbonates  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  hereafter. 

The  cost  of  handling  precipitates  is  assumed  at  ^10  per  ton. 

Example. 

The  solution  obtained  in  lixiviation  contains  per  ton  of  ore : 

3  pounds  (43J  ounces)  silver. 

1  pound  copper. 

3  pinmds  lead. 

^  pound  calcium. 

Four  pounds  sodium  hyposulpliite  have  to  be  regenerated  from 
tetratliionati!  in  preci[)itation.  This  expen>;e,  however,  we  need  not 
tH)nsid«-r,  since  it  is  th(?  s  une  for  Methods  1  and  3. 

I  hardly  need  remind  the  reader  that  in  precipitation  Na^Sj  free 
from  Xa.^COj  is  usod,  and  not  an  oxidized  solution  of  Russell's  sul- 
phide, which  would  also  precipitate  calcium  in  Methotl  1,  changing 
the  weight  and  grade  of  the  sulphides. 
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WeiKhta  of 
Precipitatva. 

PreclpiUtion  by 

Method  1. 

Method  S. 

Sulphides, 
Carbonates, 

9.32  pounds. 

6.40  pounds. 
5.12        " 

Sulphides  oontain 

Ag,perton,oz., 
Cu,  per  cent., 
Pb,    "      " 

9388.5 
10.73 
32.19 

16,201.7 
18.52 

CarboDates  o 

ontain  Pb,  per  cent  68.6. 

Cost  of 

Genu. 

Genu. 

Precipitation, 

Handling, 

Reduction, 

21.42 

4.66 

13.98 

25.45 

5.26 

16.78 

Total, 

40.06 

46.49 

It  will  be  .seen  at  oiiw  that  separate  precipitation  of  lead  and  cal- 
cium cannot  be  profitable  if  carbonates  are  sold  at  sulphide  rates. 
Also,  that  Method  3  becomes  more  costly,  the  more  calcium  is 
present  in  proportion  to  the  lead. 

We  will  now  assume  90  per  cent,  of  the  lead  in  carlwnates  to  be 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  2  cents  |)er  pound,  and  freight  and  sraelting- 
charges  to  be  ?15  per  ton;  also  that  silver  is  paid  for  at  ."^ulphide- 
rates.     This  would  give  the  following  result: 

Genu. 

Precipitation 25.45 

Handling, 6.26 

Reduction,  sulphides, 8.10 

Reduction,  carbonates, 3.U4 

Total.       .         .     42.65 
J..ess  amount  real ited  from  sale  of  lead 5.40 

Total,      .         .     37.25 
Should  the  buyer,   however,  deduct   5  per  cent,  of  the  silver  iu 
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place  of  3  per  cent.,  nearly  all  tin-  jjrofit  from  the  sale  of  lead  may 
be  c<)n.sume<l,  or  even  a  negative  balance  left,  <lej)en(ling  on  the 
richness  of  the  carlwnates  in  silver. 

It  is  hanllv  neccssiiry  to  continue  this  discussion.  The  separate 
pre<'ipitation  of  lead  and  calcium  by  Solvay  soda  is  evidently  not  so 
profitable  as  its  advocates  claim.  If  lead  alone  is  present,  or  the 
amount  of  calcium  is  very  slight  in  proportion  to  lead,  Method  3  can 
be  used  to  advantage. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  removal  of  calcium  from  the  lixiviation-solu- 
tion  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  extraction  of  the  silver.  Whether 
this  is  true,  I  do  not  know. 

If  sulphides  are  refined  at  the  mill  by  a  humid  process  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  absence  of  lead  and  calcium  is  essential  to  success ; 
and  in  this  case  Method  3  is  of  great  value,  as  I  shall  demonstrate 
in  another  paper. 

My  friends  who  0|>erate  lixiviation-works  will,  most  likely,  object  to 
many  conclu.-ions  I  have  drawn  in  this  treatise,  saying  that  the  pro- 
cess as  carried  out  in  practice  is  not  like  that  operated  here  on  pai)er. 
If  they  will  bring  out  an  array  of  facts,  proving  that  I  am  wrong, 
I  shall  consider  myself  the  gainer,  earning  the  thanks  of  the  pro- 
fession for  bringing  information  to  light  which  otherwise  would 
have  remained  hidden. 

APPENDIX. 

The  Loss  of  Jli/posnlphite  in  Lu'iviation. 

In  connection  with  j)recipitation,  some  remarks  about  the  loss  of 
hyposulphite  in  lixiviation  will  be  pertinent. 

As  has  been  shown,  large  amounts  of  hyposulphite  are  addetl  to 
the  stock-solution  in  precipitation,  even  with  freshly  prepared  cal- 
cium or  sodium  sulphides.  From  this  it  might  be  exjKicted  that 
the  stock-solution  would  always  increase  in  strength  and  concen- 
tration. This  is  only  the  case  if,  in  ordinary  lixiviation,  CaSj 
is  used  as  precipitant,  and  comparatively  large  amounts  of  copper 
and  leail  are  thrown  down  together  with  the  silver. 

The  losses  in  hyposulphite  are  partly  mechanical,  and  partly 
caused  by  chemie^d  decomposition.  The  mechanical  losses  tiike 
place  when  the  first  wash -water  is  replaeeil  by  stock-solution,  and 
again  when  the  latter  is  replaced  by  the  second  wash-water.  In 
these  operations,  no  matter  how  carefully  they  are  conducttnl,  water 
and    stock-solution   are  more  (»r  lexs  mixed,   especially    where  the 
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niters  are  not  in  goo<l  condition  and  are  partly  choko<l.  Tliu«,  in 
replacing  tho  first  wash-water,  a  c-ortnin  quantity  of  hyposulphite 
solution  results,  t«io  weak  to  he  mixe<l  with  the  normal  s<^»lution  ; 
lor  this  reason  it  is  transferre<I  to  a  separate  precipitating-tank, 
preeipitated  there  hy  itK'IT,  and  the  deeante<l  clear  solution  run  to 
waste.  As  s(»on  as  the  solution  sliows  a  certain  strength  in  hyj)0- 
Bulphite,  which  is  ascertaine*!  hy  the  iodine-test,  it  is  turned  into 
a  regular  preeipitating-tank.  Thesjinie  is  the  case  in  re{)lacing  the 
solution  hy  the  second  wash-water.  The  higher  the  jH-rcentage  of 
hyposulphite  in  the  stock-solution,  the  greater  this  me<'hanieal  lo««. 
The  chcnnciil  losses  are  causetl  as  follows: 

1.  By  oxidation  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  liy|Mh.ti!phite 
heing  (M^nvertc-*!  irito  sulphate.  This  loss  d«'|H'nds  on  tlie  quantity 
of  solution  used  per  ton  of  ore  and  kept  in  rotation,  its  tem|)erature, 
and  upon  atmospheric  conditions,  most  likely  the  contents  of  the 
atmf»spliere  in  ozone. 

2.  By  converting  hy|>08«lphite  into  tetrathionate  in  preparing 
extra-solution,  and  further  formation  of  tetrathionate  by  atmosjiheric 
oxidation  of  extra-solution.  This  loss  is,  however,  made  largely 
good  again  by  close  prwipitation,  an<l  may  be  almost  completely 
coveretl  by  over-precipitation. 

3.  liy  decomposition  of  extra-solution  with  formation  of  Cu,S 
and  sulphates  ;  this  loss  l)eing  final  and  irretrievable.  It  is  greatest 
where  extra-solution  has  to  |>erform  much  work — i.f.,  where  standard 
extra-solution  must  be  use<l  warm  and  is  circulate*!  It  is,  no  doubt, 
greater  if  a  Koerting  ejector  is  use<l  for  circulation  than  with  a 
geyser-pump.  This  subject  is  di.s<Mis.«*e<l  in  my  pa|>er,  "TheOm- 
-trnction  of  Details  for  a  Modern  Lixiviat^n  Plant."  (Page  3  of  this 
volume.) 


THE  BEFIMyO  OF  SrLrHlJH:S  OliTAlXED  IX  THE 

Li^iviA'iioy  rjiOCLS6  wnn  iiYrosvLPuiiE 
soLUTJoya. 

BY  C.    A.    STETErr.LI>T,   SAX  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 
(Cleveland  MccUng.  June,  IWl.) 

Ste.\m-m:iei>  siilphides,  obtaincil  in  the  lixiviation-proceaei,  are 
now  almost  exclusively  sold  to  smelters,  the  old  methods  of  melting 
(after  roasting)  in  crucibles,  or  cupelling  with  lead  at  the  mill,  having 
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become  obsolete,  principally  because  tliey  involve  accumulation  of 
a  large  quantity  of  silver  in  by-products,  that  must  be  sold  to 
smelters  under  any  circumstances. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  refine  sulphides  at  the  mill  by  a  humid 
process,  especially  when  they  contain  a  large  percentage  of  copjier, 
which  would  be  converted  into  sulphate,  the  latter  being  used  again 
in  the  mill  for  preparing  Russell's  extra-solution.  If  refining  is 
done  by  a  humid  process,  it  is  hardly  nece.«sary  to  say  the  sulphides 
should  be  nearly  free  from  lead  and  calcium,*  and  these  metals,  if 
present  in  the  lixiviation-solution  in  perceptible  quantities,  should 
be  precipitated  separately  by  Solvay  soda. 

The  sulphides  should  also  be  free  from  soluble  salts  contained  in 
the  hyposulphite  stock-solution,  since  these  salts  cause  serious  diffi- 
culties in  roasting  and  contaminate  the  copper  sulphate  obtained  a.s 
a  by-product.  Sulphide  cake.s  from  the  filter-pre.ss  may  hold  50 
per  "cent,  and  more  of  moisture.  If  the  sulphides  are  not  washed 
before  going  to  the  filter-press,  or  in  the  latter  itselff — which  prac- 
tice mostly  prevails  now — they  may  contain,  after  steam-drying,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sodium  hyposulphite,  sulphate  and  chloride, 
besides  some  other  salts.  While  the  percentage  of  sodium  hyposul- 
phite in  the  stock-solution  is  kept  constant,  that  of  other  salts  in- 
creases to  a  certain  limit,  which  may  be  very  high.  In  one  sample 
of  Marsac  sulphides,  11.3  per  cent,  of  these  salts  was  found,  and  in 
another,  13.2  per  cent.  Under  all  circumstances  it  is  bad  practice 
not  to  wash  sulphides.  Steam-drying  becomes  more  difficult  and 
expensive,  the  salts  retaining  water  of  crystallization,  and  if  sulphides 
are  sold  to  smelters,!  freight  and  working-charges  have  to  be  paid 
on  worthless  material,  I^ides,  the  sulphides  may  take  up  moi-sture 
during  storage  and  shipment,  thus  causing  disputes  about  discrep- 
ancies in  weight  and  assay-value. 

The  whole  problem  of  refining  sulphides  at  the  mill  presents 
financial  as  well  as  technical  difficulties,  i.e.,  commercial  success  de- 
pends on  the  location  of  the  works. 


*  Concerning  calcium  in  sulphides,  see  my  paper  on  "Tiie  Precipitation  of 
Metnls  from  llyposulpiiite  Solutions."    (Page  15  of  this  volume.) 

t  Precipitates  are  washed  easily,  and  with  a  mininmm  of  water,  in  a  filter-press 
especially  constructed  for  th.it  purpose.  In  washing  sulphides  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  NiijS,  should  bo  added  to  tiie  wash-water  to  i)revont  sulphatization  of  Cu,S. 

J  The  freight  and  smelting-ciiarges  on  Marsacsulpliides  arc  $30  per  ton;  hence, 
in  not  removing  the  soluhle  salts,  from  $3.39  to  $3.96  are  paid  for  shipping  and 
reducing  worthless  material  that  might  have  been  just  as  well  left  at  the  mill. 
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In  one  of  ray  papers  {Trans.,  xiii.,  p.  105)  I  proposed  to  dissolve 
raw  siilj)liides  in  concentrated,  nitrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  regenera- 
tion ol  the  escaping  nitric  oxide  to  nitrous  and  nitric  aciil,  absorhing 
the  latter  hv  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  I  am  now  of  the  opinion 
that  this  |)rocess  is  without  merit.  The  principal  a<lvantnge  obtained 
for  it  was  that  roasting  the  sulphide}^,  witii  loss  of  silver,  might  thus 
be  avoided.  But  if  steam-dried  sulphides  are  carefully  roasted  in  a 
muffle-furnace  (the  muflle  being  heateil  only  from  al>ove,  not  from 
i)elow),  and  the  escaping  ga.ses  are  drawn  through  a  Roessler  con- 
verter, the  loss  of  silver  by  volatilization  can  be  entirely  precludeil. 

In  my  book,  The  Lixiviation  of  Silver  Ores  tcith  Hypomilphite  So- 
fiitionn,  I  described  a  method  es.seutially  the  same  as  that  usfctl  by  A. 
D.  Hodges  {Trans.,  xiv.,  p.  731)  for  refining  sulphurized,  ba>e  Com- 
stock  bullion,  with  this  difference,  that  in  my  plan  the  sulphuric 
acid  for  dissolving  coj)per  oxide  was  to  be  obtained  as  a  by-product 
by  drawing  the  sulphurous  acid  from  the  muffle-furnace  through  a 
Roessler  converter.  This  method,  which  is  only  outlined  in  my 
book,  I  shall  now  consider  n)ore  in  detail.  The  principal  difficulty 
of  the  j)rocess  centers  in  the  roasting.  If  sulphides  are  roasted  as 
they  come  from  the  drying-chamber,  after  grinding  the  lumps  in  a 
sampling-mill,  the  resulting  product  is  unsuite<i  to  treatment  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  No  matter  how  c^irefully  the  roasting  is  done, 
a  granular  mass  is  (tbtained,  consisting  largely  of  metallic  alloys, 
with  comparatively  little  copper  oxide.  It  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  for  this  behavior. 

1.  In  burning  the  free  sulphur,  the  charge  commences  at  once  to 
form  little  balls. 

2.  The  sulphides  are  not  in  the  form  of  a  copper-silver  matte,  but 
consist  of  individual  minute  particles  of  the  sulphides  of  silver  and 
copper. 

3.  Silver  predominates  too  much  over  copper. 

4.  Silver  sulphide  oxidizes  too  rapidly,  and  the  copper  oxide 
formed  itnmediately  reacts  upon  remaining  sulphides,  converting 
them  into  metals.  Most  likely,  even  at  very  low  temperature,  actual 
fusion  of  the  very  fine  particles  takes  place,  favoring  the  above  reac- 
tion. By  continue«l  oxidation,  a  portion  of  the  copper  in  the  alloy 
could,  no  doubt,  be  converteil  into  oxide,  but  the  preponderance  of 
silver  would  [)revent  oxidation  to  any  depth.  The  same  may  be 
said  concerning  the  action  of  the  Roessler  converter.  In  the  latter, 
metallic  copper  is  readily  dissolval  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  it 
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is  not  probable  that  this  would  be  tlie  case  with  an  alloy  containing 
80  much  silver. 

As  already  mentioned,  lixiviation-works  now  shij)  their  product 
to  smelters  unroasted.  Although,  by  roasting  sulphides,  their  weight 
is  materially  lessened,  and  the  product  is  obtained  in  a  better  and 
less  bulky  Torm  for  packing  and  shipping,  the  objection  to  roasted 
8ul|)hides  is  based  upon  the  difficulty,  almost  impossibility,  of  their 
correct  sampling,  making  a  fair  settlement  between  buyer  and  seller 
a  source  of  much  annoyance. 

All  difficulties  in  roasting  can,  however,  be  overcome  if  we  con- 
vert the  sulphides  into  a  matte,  at  the  same  time  incorporating  more 
copper,  in  the  shape  of  cement-copper,  in  order  to  obtain  a  product 
which  permits  a  good  Ziervogel  roasting.  There  is  more  than 
enough  free  8ulj)hur  in  the  sulphides  to  sulphurize  all  the  copper 
necessary  for  this  purpose. 

Hodges  sulphurized  base  Comstoek  bullion  easily  and  at  a  trifling 
expense  in  a  cast-iron  kettle.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  matting  and 
copperizing  of  sulphides  could  not  be  done  just  as  well  in  the  manner 
described  by  Hodges.  He  succeeded  in  roasting  a  copper-silver 
matte,  which  contained  on  an  average  equal  parts  of  copper  and 
silver,  converting  as  much  as  75  per  cent,  of  the  silver  (on  an  average, 
60  i)er  cent.)  into  silver  sulphate.  From  the  roasted  product  the 
copper  was  almost  completely  dissolved  as  oxide  by  chamber-acid.* 
Most  probably  a  copper-silver  matte  may  be  successfully  roasted, 
even  if  silver  predominates  slightly  over  copper.  But  assuming  that 
the  relation  of  silver  to  copper  must  be  one  to  one,  the  amount  of 
copper  needed  would  not  be  very  large  where  ores  are  treated  by  the 
Russell  process,  and  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  copper  comes 
to  precipitation.     All  this  coj)per  would  be  returned  as  sulphate. 

The  operations  of  the  process  would  be  as  follows : 

1.  Matting  and  co])j)erizing  the  sulphides  in  a  cast-iron  kettle. 
Sulphurous  acid,  produced  by  burning  of  an  excess  of  sulphur, 
should  be  conducted  to  the  muffle-furnace  and  thence  to  the  Roessler 
converter,  or  to  the  latter  at  once.  The  matte  may  be  removeil  from 
the  kettle  while  in  a  pasty  condition,  i.e.,  before  solidifying, 

2.  Pulverizing  of  the  matte  through  a  No.  40  screen.f 


*  The  bars  prodiice<l  from  snlpliiiri/.ed  so-called  "white  bullion"  were  on  an 
average  .%7  fine  in  silver  and  gold. 

t  One  cubic  foot  of  matte,  pulverized  through  a  No.  40  screen,  will  weigh  about 
175  pounds. 
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3.  Roasting  in  a  miiflk'-furnace,with  a  Roessler  converter  at tachecl. 
The  roasting  should  be  fondiu-tefl  as  was  done  hv  Hwlges,  i.e.,  for 

the  formation  of  a  maximum  of  silver  sulphate.  Should  the  sul- 
phuric acid  produced  in  the  converter  be  insufficient  for  dissolving 
all  the  copper  oxide,  j>vritic  ores,  containing  silver,  could  be  roa-sted 
occasionally,  at  slight  expense,  to  make  up  the  df  ficiemv  ;  or  sul- 
phur could  Ije  burnt  should  this  prove  more  economical. 

4.  Boiling  the  roasted  sulphides  (after  separating  sintered  lumps 
by  screening)  in  a  lead-lined  tank  with  the  sulphuric  acid  obtained 
in  the  Roessler  converter. 

In  this  operation  either  of  two  methods  may  be  selected.  One, 
as  de-scribefl  by  Hodges,  consists  in  the  separate  precipitation  of  the 
silver  sulphate  from  the  solution  l)y  copper,  if  it  is  desirable  to  raise 
the  fineness  of  gold  in  the  insoluble  silver  residue;  the  other,  in 
effecting  the  decomposition  of  silver  sulphate  at  once  by  placing 
copper  plates  in  the  dissolving-tank.  The  latter  method  is  the 
simpler,  requiring  less  apparatus  and  manipulation,  and  deserves 
preference  when  gold  is  absent,  or  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
stamp  the  bars.* 

5.  Crystallizing  the  copper  solution,  if  necessary,  after  concentiti- 
tration. 

Since  all  or  most  of  the  copper  sulphate  is  used  again  in  the  mill 
and  not  for  sale,  special  attention  need  not  be  j)aid  to  the  production 
of  a  fine-looking  or  very  pure  article.  In  fact,  small  crvstals  are 
more  desirable  for  the  preparation  of  extra-solution  than  large  ones. 
Mother  liquor  from  the  crystallizing-vats  would  be  returneil  to  the 
Roessler  converter. 

The  concentration  of  solutions  I  propose  to  effect  bv  running 
them  through  a  lead-tower,  with  inclined  shelves,  against  a  current 
of  hot  air.  The  latter  would  be  drawn  from  the  chimney  of  the 
muffie-furnace  by  a  Koerting  steam-jet  ventilator. 

6.  Washing  of  the  silver  residues  (and  cement-silver);  pressing 
into  cakes;  drying  and  melting  into  bai-s. 

7.  Precipitating  cement-cop|)er  by  scrap-iron  from  wash-waters, 


*  In  connection  with  this  point,  I  made  the  following  experiment:  An  allov 
of  pure  silver  and  cop|»er,  .500  tine  in  silver,  was  l>oile<l  with  silver  sulphate. 
Cement-silver  was  rapidly  precipitated,  although  much  more  slowly  than  hy  the 
use  of  pure  copper.  I  then  ttH)k  Ontario  bullion,  .440  fine,  which  is  principally  an 
alloy  of  silver  and  copj>er,  and  immersed  a  sheet  of  it  in  a  silver  sulphate  solution. 
The  reduction  to  cement  silver  wan  very  slow  and  ce.i<ed  entirely  after  a  short  time. 
Probably  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  lead  interferetl  with  the  reaction. 
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weak  solutions  and  from  mother  liquors  in  which  too  much  iron  has 
accumulated. 

In  some  cases  a  surplus  of  copper  sulphate  over  that  needed  for 
extra-solution  in  the  mill  may  result.  Where  this  could  not  be  sold 
at  a  profit,  it  should  be  precipitated  by  scrap-iron,  thus  keeping  in 
rotation  the  cement-copper  for  copperizing  the  matte. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  process  in  this  form  presents  no  essential 
technical  difficulties,  all  its  o])erations  being  well  understood  by 
metallurgists;  nor  does  it  require  large,  expensive  or  complicated 
apparatus.  The  refinery  should  be  built  on  a  scale  to  remain  in 
operation  and  keep  the  men  employed  continuously  during  the  day- 
time only. 

Whether  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  refine  sulphides  at  the  mill 
or  sell  them  to  smelters,  must  be  calculated  for  each  individual  case 
and  depends  entirely  on  local  circumstances. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  refining  sulphides  at  the  mill  would  extract 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  precious  metals,  especially  of  the  gold, 
than  is  shown  by  the  commercial  assay  upon  which  settlement  is 
made  between  the  buyer  and  seller.  Smelting- works  must  have  a 
margin  in  their  favor,  or  they  could  not  conduct  their  business  with 
a  sufficient  profit  at  the  rates  they  charge  for  treatment  and  the  ])er- 
centage  they  deduct  from  the  commercial  assay-value.  Even  the 
Freiberg  works,  belonging  to  the  government,  have  their  Jluetten- 
remedien  and  extract  so-called  "plus"  silver. 

Having  in  view  the  erection  of  a  refinery  for  sulphides  at  the 
Marsac  mill,  Utah,  I  made  the  following  laboratory  experiments. 

Experiments  with  Sulphides  Containing  Lead 
AND  Calcium. 

{Sulphides  Unwashed.) 

The  lot  of  Marsac  sulphides,  a  sample  of  which  was  at  my  dis- 
posal, was  said  to  have  been  produced  after  the  precipitation  by 
Solvay  soda  of  lead  and  calcium  from  the  solution;  but  either  the 
precipitation  of  these  metals  was  not  complete,  or  the  sulphides  had 
become  mixed  witli  those  obtained  prior  to  the  introduction  of  sei)a- 
rate  precipitation  for  lead  and  calcium.  The  sample  containetl  34.7 
per  cent,  silver  (9.0  ounces  gold  per  ton),  19  per  cent,  copper  and 
2  per  cent,  lead;  calcium  and  other  constituents  not  determined.  A 
few  grammes  of  these  sulphides  were  digested  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.    Carbonic  acid  and  .'sulphuretted  hydrogen  were  evolved, 
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showing  tlie  presence  of  calcium  carbonate*  (and  lead  sulphide). 
The  filtered  solution  was  boiled  with  i>otaasium  chlorate,  after  which 
lead  and  a  small  amount  of  iron  were  precipitated  by  ammonia. 
From  the  filtrate  a  very  perceptible  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate 
was  obtainetl.  Most  of  the  calcium  however,  remained,  with  the 
residue  as  sulphate.f 

In  roasting  these  sulphides  in  a  clay  dish  in  the  muffle  of  a 
cupel  ling-furnace  the  free  sulphur  was  burnt  quickly,  and  then  a 
rapid  roa.sting  at  a  very  low  temperature  took  place.  In  elevating 
the  temperature  as  required  for  a  dead  roast,  the  sodium  sulphate 
(during  roasting,  .sodium  hyposulj)hite  and-  chloride  are  also  con- 
verted into  sulphate)  commenced  to  fuse,  and  the  final  result  was  a 
granular  ma.ss  of  brittle,  metallic  globules,  on  which  continued  roast- 
ing did  not  seem  to  have  much  effect.  On  treating  them  with  sul- 
phuric acid  of  15°  B.,  not  a  trace  of  silver  sulphate  was  found  in 
solution,  and  after  continued  boiling  only  a  small  quantity  of  copper 
was  extracted. 

Now,  50  grammes  of  sulj)hides  were  mixed  with  8  grammes  of 
cement-copper,  to  raise  the  percentage  of  copper  to  that  of  silver, 
and  heated  in  a  small  cast-iron  crucible.  Some  sulphur  fumes 
escaped,  and  then  quick  and  complete  fusion  took  place  at  a  low  red 
heat.  The  very  liquid  matte  was  poured  out.  Not  a  particle  of 
metal  had  .separated,  and  the  inside  of  the  crucible  was  not  visibly 
affected.  The  matte,  pulverized  and  sifted  through  a  No.  40  screen, 
was  roasted  at  a  temi>erature  just  sufficient  to  ignite  it.  It  behaved 
very  well  and  did  not  bake  in  the  least  just  then.  But  when  the 
temperature  was  raised,  after  the  blue  flame  of  sulphur  had  disaj>- 
jicared,  the  sodium  sulphate  oommencetl  to  fuse,  and  the  roasting- 
dish  was  filled  with  a  mass  like  mush.  Under  still  further  increase 
of  heat,  the  charge  commenced  to  foam,  through  decomposition  of 
sulphates  and  reaction  between  oxides  and  sulphides,  and  shortly 
after  it  hardened  into  solid,  porous  crusts.  These  were  pulverized 
and  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     Rapid  solution  of  the  copper 

*  Concerning  the  presence  of  calcium  carbonate  in  sulphides,  see  my  paper,  "The 
Precipitation  of  Metals  from  IIyi>osulphite  Solutions,"  already  cited. 

t  It  is  not  astonishing  that  so  little  calcium  carbonate  should  be  found  in  and 
dissolved  from  the  unwashed  sulphides.  In  digesting  the  sulphides  with  dilute 
.  hydrochloric  acid,  the  smlium  sulphate  present  precipitates  most  of  the  dissolved 
calcium  as  gypsum.  Iti  subjecting  the  sulphides  to  steam-drying,  there  is  also 
opportunity  for  converting  calcium  carbonate  into  sulphate.  Gypeum  as  such  can- 
not be  precipitated  by  Xa^S,  from  a  sodium  hyposulphite  solution  (as  constituted 
after  use  in  the  mill)  containing  calcium. 
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oxide  took  place,  and  from  lliis  »oIiiti<>ii  copjKT  sidphale  and  a  f^reat 
deal  of  sodium  snlpliatc  cry«talliz<-d.  The  metallic  residue  was  fused 
with  horax,  yitidinj^  silver  .790  fine.  It  can  l)e  seen,  as  observed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper,  that  roasting  and  treatiTient  as  above  of 
unwashed  sul])hides  is  not  practicable.  Under  such  circumf^tances 
the  masting  is  not  only  very  dillicult  aud  inconjplete,  but  the  result- 
ing silver  is  too  low  in  fineness  and  the  copper  solution  is  eon- 
tainihiiffd  with  s(Mlium  sulphate. 

The  suljthides  were  now  leached  with  water,  and  the  purified 
prmluct  was  8ubjecte<l  to  the  same  treatment  as  formerly. 

Experiments  with  Sulphides  Containing  Lead  and 

Calcium. 

[Sulphides  Washed.) 

The  direct  roasting  of  washed  sulphides  ])roceeded  better  than 
that  above  described ;  but  when  the  temperature  was  raised  the 
charge  became  rather  sticky,  foamed  and  then  hardened.  It  cou- 
tainetl  considerable  copper  oxide ;  and,  after  boiling  with  sulphuric 
acid,  the  insoluble  residue,  melted  with  borax,  yielded  a  button 
about  half  metal  and  half  matte.  The  matte  contained  35  \ier  cent, 
of  silver  and  the  metal  was  .807  fine. 

Atter  matting  and  copperizing  a  sample,  as  described  before,  I 
found  that  roasting  could  be  carried  on  without  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty, the  charge  behaving  well  from  beginning  to  end.  I  made  no 
attempt  at  Ziervogel  roasting,  which  is  rather  difficult  anyhow  with 
small  samples,  and  with  material  containing  so  much  lead  and 
calcium.  The  temperature  was  quickly  raised  after  most  of  the  sul- 
phur had  been  oxidized.  At  the  end  the  charge  was  kejit  at  a  good 
red  heat.  After  boiling  with  acid,  the  residue  yieldeil  a  bar  .938 
fine  in  silver.  M  ith  slower  and  more  careful  roasting,  finer  silver 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  produced,  although  the  prtscnce  of  lead 
and  calcium  sulphate  must  also  have  exerted  an  unfavorable  influence. 

KXPEUIMENTS    WITH    SULPHIDKS    ENTIRELY    FrEE  FROM 

Lead  and  Calciu.m. 
Having,  at  the  time,  no  sulphidt^  free  from  lead  and  calcium  at 
my  disposal,  I  produced  tlu-m  by  converting  10  gnunmes  of  silver 
into  chloride,  dissolving  the  latter  in  sodium  hyposulphite  solution 
and  adding  40  gnimmes  of  CuSC\  -f-  5  aq  =  10  grammes  Cu.  The 
solution  was  preci[)itate<l  with  sodium  sulphide  and  the  sulphides 
were  washe<l,  dried  and  matteil. 
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In  roasting  the  ptil  verizwl  matte  great  aire  was  taken  to  rej^ulat**  the 
temperature  so  a.s  to  form  a  maximum  of  silver  sulpliate,  esiwcially 
by  not  al lowing;  the  charj^o  to  get  t(x>  hot  at  the  end  of  the  roasting. 
'I'his  wa«  aeeomplished  remarkably  well.  In  dissolving  the  nxi-sted 
matte  nearly  all  the  silver  went  into  solution  and  was  precipitated 
as  eement-silver.     The  final  result  was  a  bar  .988  fine  in  silver. 

EXPEKIME.VTS    WITH    SuiJMIIDES   CONTAINING    ONLY    SmALL 

Quantities  of  Lead  and  Cai>ciuii. 

{Sulphifh's  Washed.) 

Finally,  I  obtain*-*!  from  the  Marsae  mill  samples  of  a  lot  of  sul- 
jdiides  containing  only  a  trace  of  lead  and  nnich  less  calcium  than 
the  first  lot. 

The  contents  in  silver  were  34.6  per  cent.  (8.6  ounces  gol<l  per 
ton)  and  in  copper,  20.0  |)er  cent.  Soluble  salts,  13.2  |)er  cent. 
After  leaching  out  soluble  salt>«,  a  part  of  these  sulphidi's  was  matted 
dire<tly  and  another  part  with  incorponition  of  cement-cop|K'r,  a.s 
described  lor  former  experinuMits.  Both  samples  were  now  roasted 
with  the  intention  of  forming  as  much  Ag,  SO4  as  possible.  Oidy  a 
small  portion  of  the  silver,  however,  was  converted  into  sulphate. 
This  was  evidently  due  to  the  presence  of  calcium  in  the  matte. 

The  sample  to  which  copper  had  not  Ix^n  added  was  rather  diffi- 
cult to  roast,  recjuiring  constant  stirring  and  showing  a  tendency  to 
sinter,  while  the  copj^erized  matte  IxOiaved  very  well,  as  dcscril)ed  in 
previous  experiments.  The  addition  of  copper  is  of  decide*!  advan- 
tage in  facilitating  the  n^isting,  an*!,  in  con.se*pience,  raising  the  fine- 
ness of  the  silv»'r  after  solution  of  the  cop|>er.  The  matte<l  ant! 
co|)|)<ri/«'d  snlplii(l*>s  yield*'*!  silver  .990  fine,  while  the  sulphidi's 
matte*!  with*)ut  a*I*lition  of  copper  yieldec!  silver  only  .938  fine. 

The  roasting  in  all  these  ex|>eriments  was  done  in  the  mut!lc  of  a 
*iip*'lling-f'urnace  whi<>h  hel*!  day-dishes  of  only  3.J  inches  diameter. 
In  consequence,  the  roasting  of  such  small  masses  pr*xH?eded  too 
ra|)idly.  whii'h  was  detrimental  to  the  formation  of  silver  sulphate,  an*! 
fav*)re<l  the  separation  *>f  metallic  silver  alloye*!  with  more  or  less 
copper.  There  is  no  *!oubt  that  finer  silver  will  result  after  careful 
roasting  on  a  large  scale.  Sintered  lumps,  containing  unn>aste«!  matte, 
8h*)uld,  of  course,  l>e  .separated  !\v  screening,  and,  after  pulverizing, 
shoul*!  Ik»  re-roast»'*l  with  the  next  charge.  The  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  lea*!  and  calcium  is  evidently  not  injurious,  alth*)ugh 
it  interferi«  with  a  good  Ziervogel  roasting. 
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This  paper  would  have  possessed  more  value  and  interest  if  the 
experinientH  had  Injen  followid  by  analysis  of  the  materials  and  all 
the  pnxiucts.  To  do  this  I  had  neither  the  facilities  nor  the  time; 
basidcs,  such  work  is  done  more  profitably  at  the  mill,  for  reasons 
that  require  no  explanation.  I  hope  the  muscular  lixiviators  will 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  their  work  cannot  prosper  without  analyti- 
cal help.  The  present  condition  of  affairs  is  disgraceful,  as  has  l)een 
more  fully  shown  in  my  paper  on  "  Precipitation  of  Metals."  (Page 
15  of  this  volume.) 

I  refrain  from  giving  estimates  of  the  profit  and  loss  in  refining 
sul|)hidcs  by  the  process  described  above,  hoping  to  do  this  at  some 
future  time,  after  its  introduction  in  practice. 


GEOLOGICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  MANGANESE   ORE-DEPOSIT 
OF  CRIMORA,  VIRGINIA. 

BY  CHARLES  E.  HALL,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
(Cleveland  Meeting,  June,  1891.) 

The  Crimora  mine,  operated  by  the  American  Manganese  Com- 
pany, Limited,  is  located  2\  miles  east  of  Crimora  station,  on  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  railroad,  in  Augusta  county,  Virginia.  It  is 
situated  in  a  basin  at  the  western  base  of  the  range  of  mountains 
which  Hanks  the  Shenandoah  Valley  on  the  east.  This  range  is 
composed  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  (No.  I.  of  the  Pennsylvania  sur- 
vey), and  extends  in  a  northeasterly-south wt>sterly  direction  the 
entire  length  of  the  valley.  The  general  dip  of  the  measures  is  west- 
ward. The  massive  sandstone  of  the  mountain  is  geologically  over- 
laid with  shales  or  slates,  which  belong  to  the  Pot.><dam,  or  lie  lx?tween 
it  and  the  Lower  Silurian  limestone.  Throughout  this  region  these 
shales  are  <lecom|)0.sed,  and  form  more  or  less  extensive  clay  dejKvsits, 
which  are  found  along  the  base  of  the  range  and  often  underlie  a 
consid«!rable  area  to  the  westward  of  the  abrupt  slope  of  the  range. 
Sand  and  triigmeuLs  of  (piartzite  occur  in  considerable  quantities  on 
the  surface,  and  often  conceal  the  true  character  of  the  underlying 
formation. 

'I'he  area  containing  this  ore-de|)osit  extends  northeast  and  south- 
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west,  and  is  flanked  on  the  east  by  the  main  range  and  on  the  west 
by  a  sharp  anticlinal  flexure  of  the  sandstone,  which,  to  the  north  of 
the  orewleposit,  forms  a  prominent  spur  of  the  range.  Figs.  1  and  2 
will  illustrate  the  statements  given  in  this  paper. 

P^ig.  1  is  a  ground-plan  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mine. 
The  line  AA  is  the  general  line  of  axis  of  the  monoclinal  of  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  with  westward  dip.  BB  intlicates  the  synclinal 
axis,  which  sinks  rapidly  to  the  southwani.  CC  is  the  line  of  the 
anticlinal  of  the  Pot^idam.     \ear  the  centre  of  the  figure  is  indicated 


(ICTION  NO.  4 


Plan  of  the  Vicinity  of  the  Crimora  Manganese  Ore-deposit. 

a  brook  flowing  from  the  monoclinal  ridges  of  the  Pots<lam  on  the 
east  and  crossing  the  synclinal  Iwisin  and  also  the  anticlinal  fold  CC 
to  the  westward.  W  indicates  the  location  of  the  ore-washer.  The 
sections,  Nos.  1»  2,  3  and  4,  Fig.  2,  are  taken  on  lines  indic-ated  by 
the  respective  numbers  in  Fig.  1. 

It  will  be  .«*een  from  Fig.  1,  that  east  of  the  mine  there  is  a  large 
area  drained  through  the  brook  which  crosses  the  ore-basin.  This 
drainage-area  is  principally  within  the  Potsdam  sandslone-lx^lt.    The 
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brook  leaves  the  synclinal  (ore-bearing)  basin  at  the  point  wiiere  the 
Potsdam  anticlinal  {bhl,  indicated  in  the  sections  by  C,  sinks  below 
the  surface.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  sections,  Fig.  2,  that  the  axis 
C,  as  well  a.s  15,  ra|)i<lly  sinks  to  the  northward. 

The  clay  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  the  shales  has  been 
preserved  within  this  sharp  synclinal.  In  section  1  scarcely  any  clay 
appears,  while  between  sections  3  an.l  -4  more  than  300  feet  of  clay 
has  been  penetrate<l  in  boring  for  ore.  The  shaded  portion  of  Fig. 
1  indicates  the  ore-area,  which  extends  irregularly  northeast  and 
southwest  with  the  axis  of  the  basin.  The  distance  across  the  basin 
is  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  The  drainage-area  of  the  brook,  we.>^t  of  the 
ba.sin,  is  fully  10  square  miles. 

The  fold  C,  section  3,  forms  a  complete  dam,  back   of  which  the 


SECTION    NO.  2. 

SECTION    NO.  4. 

Sections  through  Crimora  Ore-basin  (see  Fig.  1). 

seepage- water  is  held  until  it  can  slowly  work  its  way  through  the 
sandstone  of  C,  or  southward  and  pa.st  the  end  of  the  sinking  anti- 
clinal axis. 

Black  oxide  of  manganese  occurs  in  the  Potsdam  sandstones  of 
this  region  in  greater  or  less  ainomit.  It  is  often  noticeable  as  a 
black  stain  or)  the  rocks,  or  as  minute  specks  or  i)articles  throughout 
the  ma.ss.  No  workable  bcxlies  of  this  ore  have  been  lomid  within 
the  Pot.sdam  sandstone,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

There  are  no  lime.stones  west  of,  or  in  proximity  to,  the  mangane.>c 
ore-deposits  of  Crimora  which  could  give  origin  to  the  ore;  and  I 
am  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ore  in  this  ciise  origi- 
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nates  from  the  l'(jtsdum  sandstone,  where  it  exists  cli->scininat(<l 
throughout  the  rocks.  Tlie  water  draining  from  the  mountain  area 
east  of  the  clay-basin  carries  the  mineral  with  it  in  minute  quanti- 
ties, and  redeposits  it  in  the  clay  which  fills  the  basin  B.  This 
argument  is  favored  by  the  facX  that  the  largest  and  best  deposits  of 
ore  have  been  discovered  directly  l)eneath  the  course  of  the  brook 
and  immediately  upon  its  entrantre  to  the  clay-area. 

The  ore  is  found  in  irregular  bodies  in  various  parts  of  the  clay 
mass,  and  I  am  unable  now  to  say  what  are  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions for  its  deposition.  Clay  seems  to  be  essential  to  its  formation 
or  re-deposition.  It  is  seldom  found  in  sandy  ground,  and  when  it  is 
thus  found,  one  is  led  to  the  belief  that  clay  originally  formed  part  of 
the  mass,  and  has  been  subsequently  washed  out.  A  piece  of  sandstone 
imbwldcd  in  clay  will  sometimes  Ix^'ome  so  much  impregnated  with 
the  black  oxide  of  manganese  as  to  be  in  fact  a  siliceous  manganese- 
ore.  To  my  mind  it  appears  that  the  water,  laden  with  its  particles 
of  manganese  minerals,  becomes  retarded  upon  reaching  the  clay  ma.ss, 
and  a  separation  tak&s  place  more  or  less  rapidly.  The  rate  at  which 
this  separation  or  re-deposit  takes  place  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  it 
is  undoubtedly  gf^ing  on  at  the  present  time.  Where  the  water  is 
kept  artificially  drained  from  the  mines,  we  cannot  look  for  the  nat- 
ural conditions  to  exi.st ;  but  if  the  natural  conditions  are  permitted 
to  return,  the  formation  of  the  ore  will  continue. 

There  appears  to  be  no  ratio  Ixitween  the  percentages  of  phospho- 
rus and  ir(tn  in  manganese-ore.  In  cases  where  the  iron  percentage 
is  low,  the  phosphorus  may  be  high,  and  vice-versa.  I  will  therefore 
not  attempt  to  enter  into  any  genetical  explanation.  Nor  am  I  pre- 
pared to  generalize  on  the  subject  of  manganiferous  ore-tleposits.  The 
facts  which  I  have  here  endeavored  to  explain  apply  to  the  de|)osit 
in  question,  and  >nay  not  be  a|)plicable  to  any  other.  Similar  con- 
ditions, however,  may  exist  in  other  sections;  and  it  would  be  advis- 
able for  those  intereste<l  in  prospecting  for  manganese-ore  to  bear  in 
mind  the  geological  features  which  I  have  found  here. 
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BY  CHARLES  M.  ROLKER,  E.M.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
(Cleveland  Meeting,  June,  1891.) 

The  main  tiu-produciiij^  regions  of  the  world  are  known  to  be 
England,  Australia  and  the  Dutch  East  Indian  possessions,  chiefly 
Banca  and  Billiton.  During  recent  years,  the  tin  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  exported  from  Penang  and  Singapore,  has  been  coming 
prominently  to  the  front.  France,  Austria,  Hungary,  Germany, 
Spain,  South  America,  Russia  and  China  still  present  insignificant 
figures. 

The  conspicuous  part  which  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago  have  taken  in  supplying  the  world  with  tin,  is  well 
known.  Tin  was  diRCovered  in  Banca  as  early  as  1710,  and  has 
been  produced  there  ever  since;  but  the  supply  has  been  mo.st 
important  since  Banca  came  fully  into  the  possession  of  Holland, 
in  1821. 

In  Billiton  and  the  adjoining  island  of  Singkep,  the  existence 
of  tin  was  known  prior  to  1822.*  The  Lingganese  knew  of  its 
existence  in  the  valley  of  Embalong,  from  creeks  and  streams  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tima  and  Simper  hills,  on  Billiton  and  also 
on  Singkep  island,  but  the  prevailing  superstition  that  tin-mining 
brought  misfortune,  influenced  them  to  let  this  industry  lie  idle. 
The  attempts  of  the  Dutch  government  to  test  this  quoition  were 
lukewarm,  perhaps  by  reason  of  the  fear  sf  re<lucing,  through  new 
discoveries,  the  price  of  Banca  tin,  and  the  island  was  abandoned  in 
1826,  leaving  only  a  military  post. 

In  1850,  Dr.  Crookewit,  a  chemist  and  naturalist,  was  sent  out  to 
verify  the  rumors  that  tin  existed  in  Billiton.  His  report  was 
unfavorable;  but  in  1851  Mr.  C  De  Groot,  a  mining  engineer, 
found  tin  readily,  and  the  active  work  on  Billiton  dates  from  that 
time.  IjCss  than  500  tons  were  produced  during  the  first  ten  years, 
and  3000  tons  in  the  next  decade.     Billiton  tin-mining  is  done  by 

*  Dr.  Th.  Posewitz,  Pctfrmann's  Geographitcki  Mitth*ihingen,  1887,  p.  108. 
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private  parties,  while  70  per  cent,  of  the  mines  of  Banea  are  con- 
trollecl  l)y  the  Dutch  government ;  formerly  the  government  controlled 
all  the  Banca  mines. 

The  Banra  metal  is  shipped  to  the  island  of  Java,  and  exported 
from  the  jwrt  of  Batavia  to  Holland.  It  figures  in  the  markets  as 
tin  exported  from  Batavia. 

In  the  Malay  Peninsula  the  Chinese  are  known  to  have  worked 
tin-diggings  as  early  as  1793.  Since  then  the  development  has  Ixicn 
gradual,  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  In  1868  the  exports  of 
tin  metal  (white  metal)  amounted  to  5692  tons;  in  1874  the  total 
was  1.3.566  tons;  in  1883  it  was  17,105,  and  rose  to  28,492  tons  in 
1889,  an  increase  of  65  per  cent.  This  shows  the  extensive  devel- 
opment of  tin-mining  in  these  parts  of  the  world.  The  energy 
displayed  is  great,  in  view  of  the  natural  conditions  of  the  country, 
and  the  disadvantages  under  which  work  is  prosecuted. 

New  tin-fields  will  unquestionahly  he  found  in  the  Peninsula,  as 
well  as  within  that  belt  of  countries  or  islands  which  lies  between 
Australia  on  the  south  and  the  Malay  Peninsula  on  the  north — known 
as  the  Sunda,  and  their  adjacent  islands — but  so  far  no  considerable 
production  can  bo  traced  from  any  of  the  latter  districts  outside  of 
Banca  and  Billiton.  Prospecting  and  developing  the  islands  referred 
to  will  be  slow  and  diflicult,  because  of  their  dense  tropical  vegetation, 
unfavorable  climate  for  labor,  and  a  lack  of  facilities  for  such  enter- 
prises. 

The  tin-deposits  of  Banca  and  Billiton — the  types  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago — are  mainly  alluvial,  although  some  lodes,  supposed  to 
l)e  of  recent  origin,  have  been  worked. 

According  to  Davies  the  bed-rock  of  the  country  is  granite, 
metamorphosed  slates,  quartzites  and  sandst(»ne8.  A  cro&s-sectitin 
through  the  Banca  deposits  would  show,  following  from  beil-rock 
upwards,  an  average  of  3  feet  of  tin-ore  overlaid  with  coarse  sand, 
followed  by  clay  (reil,  white  and  black),  then  coarse  s:ind,  with 
|>ocket8  of  clay  and  layers  of  fine  sand  carrying  a  little  tio-ore  ;  then 
humus.  The  average  overburden  is  25  to  35  feet  thick.  Similar 
conditions  are  said  to  exist  on  the  Singkep,Carimon  and  other  islands, 
where,  so  -fur,  only  desult(>ry  prospecting  has  been  done,  without 
financial  success,  or  where  comj)anie«  have  only  lately  been  organize<l 
for  work.  I  learn  that  tin  has  been  found  as  far  east  as  the  i.s1and 
of  Floris  in  the  Floris  Sea. 

The  tin  of  Banca  and  Billiton  has  been  traced  to  its  original 
sources  in  the  granite  and  gneiss  ;  it  is  also  found  cutting  through  the 
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pupposed  overlying  quartz-schist,  clay-slates  and  clayey  sandstones, 
but,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  very  little  lode-mining  has  been  profitably 
done. 

In  the  Malay  Peninsula  tin-lodes  have  been  found,  in  addition  to 
alluvial  tin,  and  preparations  are  in  progress  to  test  their  value. 

The  system  of  working  the  tin-alluvions  throughout  these  dis- 
tricts, is  what  is  known  as  the  "  Chinese  system,"  of  which  I  shall 
say  more  later  on. 

The  attention  of  capital  was  lately  directed  to  a  tin-field  on  the 
Island  of  Sumatra  and  within  the  district  of  Siak.  It  lies  inside 
of  a  large  tract  of  land,  estimated  by  the  promoters  to  contain  400,- 
000  to  500,000  acres,  conceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Siak,  Iri  Indra- 
j)oera,  in  1887,  to  Dutch  parties,  "  for  the  extraction  of  tin  and  other 
minerals  which  appear  in  that  part  of  the  dominions."  I  quote  the 
official  limits  of  this  concession  to  define  the  geographical  position 
of  what  is  considered  the  tin-belt  of  East  Sumatra.  The  ground 
conceded  by  the  Sultan  is  bounded  "  on  the  north  by  the  part  of 
an  imaginary  line  running  from  Loeboehbandahara,  on  the  Rohkan 
river,  as  far  as  Tandjong  Maris  to  the  Tapong  Kanau  river  (in  Siak) 
and  further  by  the  Tapong  Kanau  river ;  on  the  east  by  an  imag- 
inary straight  line  drawn  from  the  southern  boundary  of  Siak, 
straight  from  south  to  north,  and  running  through  Batoe  Gadja,  as 
far  as  the  Tapong  Kanau  ;  on  the  south  by  the  independent  states 
to  Kampang  Kanau  and  the  Podang  Highlands ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Rohkan  States."  These  are  the  official  boundaries  of  the 
tin-fields,  based  on  the  knowledge  of  the  government.  Since  all 
inhabitants  working  the  tin-deposits  are  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  to 
the  Sultan  on  the  tin  produced,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  govern- 
ment had  a  guide  in  thus  delineating  the  confines  of  the  prospec- 
tive tin-fields,  in  addition  to  its  knowledge  of  the  work  of  an 
exploring  party  in  1881. 

Sumatra  is  divided  longitudinally,  by  volcanic  ranges,  into  the 
east  and  west  coast-country.  The  west  coast  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
land,  20  to  30  miles  wide,  underlaid,  according  to  Dutch  geologists, 
with  granite ;  in  places  it  is  covered  with  alluvium  and  coral  for- 
mation, sandstones,  slates,  and  volcanic  rocks.  Marble  and  coal  are 
found  near  Podang,  and  the  precious  metals  are  mined  in  other 
parts.  Several  railroads  extend  from  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  above  mentioned.  East  Sumatra  is  a  generally  low  and 
slightly  undulating  country,  of  the  geology  of  which  little  is  known. 
Marshy  districts  abound,  in  consequence   of  the    extensive  flood- 
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plains  of  the  large  rivers.  The  rivers  rise  in  the  divisional  range 
and  flow  in  a  tortuous  course  to  tide-water ;  but  as  they  approach  it,  the 
big  streams  grow  sluggish  and  form  more  or  less  di'rtinct  deltas.  The 
main  rivers,  taken  in  order  from  north  to  south,  are  the  Rohkan,  the 
Siak,  the  Kampar,  the  Indragiri,  the  Jambi,  and  the  Pelambang. 
The  last  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  more  than  200  miles  for  lar^e 
vessels.     Each  river-system  has  numerous  tributaries. 

The  climate  of  East  Sumatra  is  warm  and  moist.  Rains  abound 
from  October  to  March  ;  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  considerably 
dryer.  Although  sjiokcn  of  as  "  the  dry  season,"  it  is  far  from  arid. 
Thus  at  Kotta  Ranah,  lying  inland  in  the  Siak  district,  there  were 
from  the  15th  of  last  June  to  the  1st  of  July  three  rainy  days,  on 
which  the  rainfall  amounted  to  71  mm. ;  during  July  it  rained  on 
17  different  days,  the  total  rainfall  amounting  to  289  mm.;  in 
August  rain  fell  on  21  days  to  the  amount  of  282  mm.,  and  during 
the  first  seven  days  of  September  rain  fell  on  six  days  to  the  amount 
of  98  mm.  That  is  to  say,  out  of  a  tf)tal  of  84  days  in  the  height 
of  the  "dry  season  "  it  rained  on  47  days,  a  total  of  740  mm.,  or  au 
average  of  15.4  mm.  for  each  rainy  day.  The  rainfall  at  Hilver- 
sum  and  Merboenkahl,  Siak,  was,  according  to  the  Natuurkundige 
Tijdschrift,  as  follows: 


HiLVERSUM,  1887. 


Merboenkahl,  1888. 


January .... 
February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October .... 
November. 
December . 

Total... 


Bainfall, 
Mm. 


661 
189 
384 
295 
136 
131 
133 
232 
148 
462 
144 
187 

3102 


No.  of  Days 

on  which  it 

Rained. 


Rainfall, 
Mm. 


No.  of  Days 
I    on  whieh'it 
Rained. 


23 

14 

15 

15 

10 

7 

6 

15 

9 

19 

16 

10 

159 


No  observation.  No  observation. 


246 
247 
158 
143 
106 
171 
367 
276 
288 
291 

2293 


20 
20 
14 
7 
7 
11 
15 
13 
15 
14 

136 
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That  is,  on  an  average  it  rained  nearly  every  other  day,  with  an 
average  rainfall  of  over  18  mm.  per  day's  rain.  This  is  a  better 
showing  than  that  of  Kotta  llanah,  further  inland,  as  given  above ; 
but  the  average  would  be  greater  if  January  and  February  had  been 
recorded  in  1888. 

As  a  result  of  rains  and  the  level  character  of  the  wide  eastern 
country,  flooding  of  the  districts  traversed  by  the  main  streams  and 
their, tributaries  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  and  marshy  land  abounds. 
This  is  especially  the  case  along  the  Siak  river  and  south  of  it. 

The  tin-fields  of  Sumatra  are  approached  by  steamers  of  12  feet 
draught,  running  from  Singapore,  across  the  straits  of  Malacca  to 
Brewer  Straits,  up  the  Siak  river  to  Benkalis,  thence  south  to  Siak 
and  east  to  Packanbaroe.  The  distance  up  the  river  to  Packan- 
baroe  is,  according  to  the  captain  of  one  of  the  steamers,  120  miles. 
Beyond  Packenbaroe  the  Siak  river  becomes  very  sinuous,  is  ob- 
structed by  fallen  trees  and  logs,  and,  still  further  up,  grows  shallow. 
In  consequence,  all  travelling  from  Packanbaroe  up-stream  is  done 
in  bloncongs,  or  partially  covered  canoes  of  a  similar  type  to  that 
used  on  some  streams  of  South  America  (Magdalena  river,  etc.). 
The  bloncongs  are  propelled  by  poling  or  rowing,  as  the  case  may 
require. 

From  Packanbaroe  the  Siak  winds  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
Getti,  which  lies  about  20  miles  along  the  river  beyond  Batoe 
Gadja,  the  place  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  boundary  of 
the  concession,  as  the  one  through  which  the  north  and  south  line 
runs. 

There  may  be  counted  17G  curves  or  bends  of  the  streiim  between 
Kwalla  and  Batoe  Gadja.  Kwalla,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tapoug 
Kanau  (right  arm)  and  Tapong  Kiri  (left  arm)  forming  the  Siak 
river,  lies  about  20  to  22  miles  upstream  from  Packanbaroe.  This 
gives  more  than  two  curves  for  every  mile  along  the  river.  Many 
of  these  bends  are  rectangular  turns  and  quite  a  number  of  loops 
and  return-loops  are  met,  which  make  navigation  impossible  for 
any  but  small  eraft. 

The  cost  of  transportation — i)art  by  steamboat,  part  by  canoe,  en- 
tailing the  breaking  of  bulk,  the  use  of  storehouses,  etc. — is  natur- 
ally a  heavy  charge  against  any  enterprise  commenced  in  this  dis- 
trict. Whoever  is  acc^uainted  with  tropical  streams,  subject  to  floods 
and  incidental  dangers  from  drift-Umbel's,  etc.,  will  view  the  making 
of  this  river  navigable,  as  a  difTicult  and  costly  undert;iking,  esj>e- 
cially  if  it  is  considered  that  the  waters  of  the  stream  (more  than  100 
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feet  wide)  rose  at  Batoe  Gadja,  in  the  "dry  season" — between  July 
18th  and  September  13,  1890 — more  than  18  feet;  yet  this  was  an 
ordinary  season.  The  substitution  of  land-transportation,  for  the 
natural  waterways,  would  encounter  special  difficulties,  arising  from 
the  marshy  condition  of  that  part  of  Ejist  Sumatra. 

Any  enterprise  undertaken  near  the  interior  of  Sumatra,  is  for  the 
present  confronted  with  inherent  obstacles  and  disadvantages,  involv- 
ing heavy  initial  costs  which  can  be  offset  oidy  by  extraordinary 
richness  of  the  natural  resources  to  be  developed. 

The  j)resent  center  of  operation  in  this  tin-field  is  Kotta  lianah, 
lying  about  300  feet  above  the  sea  in  longitude  100"^  43'  East,  lati- 
tude 0°  26'  North,  and  connected,  by  a  trail  not  more  than  15  miles 
long,  with  the  Siak  river-station  Getti.  Over  this  trail  all  freight  is 
carried  on  the  backs  of  the  native  Malays.  The  trail  is  i)ad.  Prob- 
ably,one-third  of  it  passes  through  marshes  and  swamps,  over  fallen 
trees  and  logs,  where  leeches,  the  pest  of  these  regions,  abound.  The 
second  third  passes  over  low  flat  lands,  and  the  remainder  over  roll- 
ing hills.  Transj)ortation  over  this  distance  cost  formerly  81,  Mexi- 
can money,*  per  load  of  40  |)ounds ;  it  has  now  been  re<luced  to  66 
cents  per  load.  Bloiicong-\\'\re  from  Packanbaroe  to  (Jetti,  for  .shipment 
of  supplies,  costs  ^30  to  ^35  per  bloncong  for  the  rontid  trij);  l)ut  if 
steadily  employed,  bloncongs  can  be  rented  for  $55,  Mexican  money, 
])er  month.  Communication  is  naturally  slow.  The  average  time 
occu|»ied  by  a  bloncong  in  a  round  trip,  from  the  .^teamer-tlischarge 
pier  in  Packanbaroe  to  Getti  and  Kotta  lianah  and  back,  is  15  days. 
Temporary  heavy  floo<ls  or  very  low  water  may  increase  the  time 
required  ;  as  much  as  22  days  have  been  consumed  in  the  trip. 

I  have  emphasized  theilrawbacksand  inaccessibility  of  this  region, 
in  order  to  contrast  it  with  the  naturally  advantageous  situation  of 
Banca,  Billiton  and  other  tin-producing  competitors. 

Kotta  lliinah  lies  about  6  miles  northeast  of  Bukit  Siligi,  the 
three  high  peaks  in  the  most  easterly  chain  of  the  divisional  ranges. 
The  axis  of  this  range  runs  northwest,  and  southeast,  and  mountain 
spurs  extend  from  it,  to  the  northeast  out  into  the  lowlamls.  These 
spurs  form  local  water-sheds  to  the  tributaries  and  sub-tributaries  of 
the  Siak  and  other  rivere.  Kotta  Il;inah  is  a  native  hamlet  (Kum- 
po)ig)  situated  on  the  stream  [Sauf/i)  of  Lau.  The  Sungi  I^^iu  unites 
beyond  Kampong  Kebon  with  the  Pelainbayan,  forming  the  Ta- 
lanca,  a  tributary  to  the  Tapong  Kiri  (the  left  arm  of  the  Siak  river). 


*  The  pf«o  or  Mexican  dollar  is  current  in  Sumaira  and  Singapore  aa  the  trade- 
dollar  of  the  coiintrv. 
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I  may  here  note  that  the  Malay  names  the  banks  of  a  river  as  he 
faces  them  in  going  up-stream,  and  calls  that  the  left  bank  or  left 
arm  which  we  would  call  the  right. 

The  nearest  Kampong  to  Kotta  Ranah  is  Rambei,  on  the  Sungi 
Rambei.  It  lies  about  two* miles,  in  an  air-line,  northwest  from 
Kotta  Ranah.  The  two  hamlets  are  separated  by  the  foot-hills  of  a 
narrow  side-spur,  divide  or  rib,  which  forces  the  Rambei  stream 
northeasterly  to  its  junction  with  the  Getti  river.  The  latter  has  its 
confluence  with  the  Tapong  Kiri  (left  arm  of  Siak  river)  at  or  about 
the  settlement  of  Getti. 

The  Rambei  and  Lau  are  two  distinct  stream-systems,  but  both 
are  sub-tributaries  to  the  Tapong  Kiri.  The  two  systems  traverse  a 
considerable  area,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  streams  extend  yet 
for  miles  beyond  Kotta  Ranah  and  Rambei,  and  that  the  distance 
from  Kotta  Ranah  to  Batoe  Gadja,  via  Kebon  and  Pelaml)ayan,  is 
nearly  19  miles  by  measurement;  from  Kotta  Ranah  to  Getti,  esti- 
mated, say  14  miles,  while  Getti  and  Batoe  Gadja  are  probably  only 
10  to  12  miles  apart  in  a  straight  line. 

Any  kind  of  material  entering  the  creeks  or  by-creeks  of  these 
streams,  is  likely  to  be  carried  through  the  territory  and  eventually 
into  Siak  river. 

I  may  appear  to  be  entering  into  tedious  detail  in  this  matter ;  but 
the  water-courses  of  a  country  are  the  agents  of  the  distribution  of 
tin-ore,  which  may  there  be  found  widely  distributed  as  stream-tin, 
far  from  its  source.  Moreover,  this  country  has  been  visited  by  few 
white  men  ;  it  is  to  a  large  extent  unsurveyed,  and  it  is  incorrectly 
represented  on  existing  majrs  The  record  of  my  own  observations 
may  therefore  be  valuable  to  future  travellers. 

I  have  indicated  the  relative  position  of  Rambei  and  Kotta  Ranah 
in  Figs.  1  and  2,  made  from  data  personally  obtained,  in  a  rough 
c()mpa.ss-reconnai&sance.  Fig.  2  is  the  southeast  contimiation  of 
Fig.  1,  but  has  been  engraved  for  clearness  upon  a  scale  twice  as 
large. 

The  Lau-Rambei  system  of  streams  with  its  tribiitary  creeks, 
forms  the  basis  for  the  tin-operations  of  the  concession  above  de- 
scribed. 

Though  I  traced  the  waters  of  the  two  main  streams  further  than 
the  sketch  shows,  I  have  limitetl  the  representation  to  the  actual 
compass-reconnaisance. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  only  natural  exposures  of  rock, 
namely,  those  occurring  in  the  water-channels,  and  local  tests  made 
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by  borings  and  pits,  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  tract  under  consid- 
eration is  everywhere  underlaid  with  impure  sandstones  and  quart- 
zites.  The  partially  decomposed  red  and  yellow  sandstones  near 
Kam])ong  Kotta  Ranah  become  reddish-gray  and  grow  micaceous 
and  siliceous,  as  they  are  traced  in  the  direction  of  the  head-waters 
of  the  Sungi  Ijau,  towards  Bukit  Siligi.  In  the  lowlands  of  Kotta 
Ranah,  the  dip  is  generally  very  slight  to  the  southeast.  As  the 
hills  are  entered  the  dip  increases,  and  locally,  along  the  upper  Lau 
(first  cascades),  the  sandstones  are  tilted  vertically,  though  flatten- 
ing again  beyond. 

This  hard,  fine-grained,  gray  Cascade  sandstone  consists,  accord- 
ing to  miscroscopic  examination,  of  rolled  grains  of  quartz,  with 
abundant  amphibole  and  biotite,  scales  of  white  hydro-mica,  par- 
ticles of  kaolinized  feldspar  and  iron  ocher. 

The  head- waters  of  the  Sungi  Blevon  (Rambei  district)  come,  to 
judge  by  appearances  and  their  mode  of  occurrence,  from  a  fine- 
grained reddish  or  greenish  quartzite. 

Near  and  west  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Sungi  Batang  (Kotta  Ranah 
district),  and  for  1500  to  1700  feet  along  its  banks  in  the  ravine, 
boulders,  blocks  and  pieces  of  a  black  compact  quartzite,  somewhat 
resembling  the  whinstone  of  Cornwall,  were  found,  indicating  its 
occurrence  in  situ  on  the  adjacent  hill. 

The  two  quartzites  differ  in  appearance,  but  under  the  microscope 
they  seem  to  show  similar  origin  and  constituents.  In  fact,  the 
transitions  to  the  siliceous  and  micaceous  sandstone,  so  well  marked 
to  the  eye,  nearly  disappear  under  the  microscope.  Even  the  ordi- 
nary red,  yellow  and  yellowish-green  impure  sandstones  show  similar 
constituents,  only  in  differing  proportions  and  varying  stages  of  de- 
composition. As  a  check  to  my  own  microscopic  examinations  of 
finely  pulverized  rock-samples,  I  submitted  dillerent  characteristic 
samples  to  Dr.  A.  Julien,  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines,  for 
thin-section  examination.  What  I  term  quartzites  Dr.  Julien  calls 
"  sandstones,  quartzitic  in  hardness  and  compactness,"  otherwise 
we  agree.     All  the  rocks  are  unquestionably  of  sedimentary  origin. 

The  quartzite  of  Sungi  Blevon  is  composed  of  rolled  grains  of 
quartz,  with  an  abundance  of  amphibole,  a  little  biotite  and  menac- 
canite. 

The  quartzite  of  Sungi  Batang  has  the  same  constituents,  only 
amphibole  occurs  in  very  small  j)roportious,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
pyrite  is  present. 

The  yellow  and  red  sandstone  represents  results  of  decomposition. 
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The  more  or  less  rounded  grains  of  quartz,  which  predominate,  are 
cemented  by  iron  ocher,  in  association  with  a  fine  mixture  of  decom- 
posed scales  of  hydro-mica  and  particles  of  biotite,  araphibole,  feld- 
spar and  menaccanite. 

Besides  the  sedimentary  rocks  mentioned,  there  is  a  place  near  the 
red  sandstone  exposure,  east  of  Kampong  Kotta  Ranah,  where  granite 
has  been  laid  bare  by  the  last  right-hand  tributary  of  the  Sungi 
Kalomboi,  for  a  distance  of  60  to  75  feet. 

This  granite  shows,  in  a  quartzose  and  albitic  matrix,  white  mus- 
covite  and  black  tourmaline.  Within  the  area  exposed  is  a  lode 
about  6  feet  wide,  of  a  very  fine-grained  granite,  contrasting  with 
the  coarse  Inclosing  granite,  from  which  it  is  separated  in  addition 
by  a  smooth  plane.  It  appears  like  a  product  of  segregation.  The 
composition  of  the  two  granites  seems  similar,  but  the  proportion  of 
quartz  is  larger  in  the  lode.  Bedding-planes  are  observal,  suggest- 
ing what  Dr.  Hunt  calls  an  indigenous  granite. 

The  Kalomboi  .streams  show  more  or  less  abundant  traces  of  this 
rock  up  to  the  next  tributary  on  the  right,  suggesting  a  similar  expo- 
sure in  the  next  ravine.  No  tin  could  be  found  in  this  granite. 
South  of  this  and  along  the  west  banks  of  the  Kalomboi,  the  yellow 
sandstones  are  observable. 

Fragments  of  a  similar  granite  were  found  in  the  Blevon  and 
Katjang  creek-beds,  which  would  indicate  that  a  granite  exists  north 
of  the  Lau-Rambei  divide,  though  diligent  search  failed  to  find  it 
in  place. 

The  density  of  vegetation  makes  prospecting  difficult.  Almost 
every  line  explored  has  to  be  previously  cleared  by  bush-men.  In 
view  also  of  the  limited  time  at  the  disposal  of  a  transient  ex- 
plorer, the  interruptions  and  delays  caused  by  frequent  drenching 
from  tropical  rains,  and  the  dissuasion  from  too  much  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  jungle  furnished  by  occasional  tiger-tracks,  it 
will  be  clear  that  a  thorough  study  of  the  geology  of  the  region 
was  not  practicable  for  me.  Such  a  study  will  require  long  and 
systematic  work.     Few  companies  have  money  to  spare  for  that. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  red  sandstones  crop  out  southeast  of  the 
Sungi  Pingir  and  Lau  confluence,  and  again  west  of  Kamjx>ng 
Rambei,  toward  the  Bleoon-Rambei  confluence,  and  south  from 
Kampong  Rambei,  towards  Sungi  (^uay.  All  .sandstone  exposures 
found  (beyond  those  enumerated)  were  a  yellow  sandstone,  more  or 
less  decomposed  by  weathering,  save  along  the  upper  Lau,  where 
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the  indurated,  reddish-gray,  micaceous  and  siliceous  sandstones 
occur. 

It  is  possible  that  the  albitic  granite  more  generally  under- 
lies the  sandstone  beds  of  this  district  than  is  proved  by  the  data 
now  at  hand.  But  it  is  certain  that  granite  does  not  come  to  the 
surface,  for  no  mica  is  found  in  the  beds  of  the  mountain  streams. 

The  country  north  of  Kotta  Ranah,  towards  Getti,  is  slightly 
rolling  for  about  6  miles,  the  remaining  8  miles  being  half  low- 
lands, half  marshes  and  swamps.  The  highest  altitude,  according 
to  corrected  readings  from  a  compensated  aneroid,  is  560  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  the  lowest  hilltop  is  300  feet  high,  while  the  lowlands 
range  from  200  feet  above  the  sea-level  down  to  115  feet  (at  Getti). 
The  underlying  formation  of  this  north  country,  so  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  color  and  nature  of  the  soil  on  the  paths,  is  sand- 
stone. At  and  east  of  Getti  an  indurated  calcareous  clay  full  of  cypri- 
denas  and  other  small  shells,  forms  the  shores  of  the  Tapong  Kiri. 
At  Batoe  Gadja,  about  20  feet  lower,  the  banks  and  the  l)ed  of  the 
river  are  indurated  fine  clay-conglomerate.  The  clay  matrix  sur- 
rounds rounded  quartz  granules,  from  the  size  of  a  pin-head  to  pea- 
size,  and  more  angular  and  partly  kaolinized  pieces  of  feldspar. 
Throughout  the  mass  occur  carbonized  vegetable  remains,  and  an 
imperfect  impression  of  a  shell  resembling  area  was  noticed.  P^t  of 
Petapahan,  along  the  lower  Tapong  Kiri,  sandstones  occur  of  more 
recent  formation  than  the  (probably  Tertiary)  Kotta  lianah  series. 
Inland,  up  and  down  the  Siak  river  and  west  of  the  town  of  Siak, 
the  soil  is  very  clayey,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  tobacco-growing  has 
been  abandoned  on  account  of  it,  as  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  former 
tobacco-growers. 

A  comparison  of  the  foregoing  account  of  Sumatra  with  what  is 
known  of  adjacent  countries,  shows  that  similar  geological  condi- 
tions have  prevailed  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Karimon  Islands, 
Western  Borneo,  Singkep,  Banca,  and  Billiton,  and  as  the  search  is 
extended,  this  belt  of  a  former  geological  unity  will  unquestionably 
be  widened.  Quartzitas,  quartz-conglomerates,  quartz-schists,  horn- 
blende-schists, siliceous  s;indstones,  clay -slates,  with  granite  and  lo<'al 
basalts  (Karimon  Islands,  according  to  Natuurhimdiff  Tijdschrij't  von 
Nederlandsch- Indie,  Vol.  XLIV.)  form  the  prevailing  r(x*k-forraa- 
tions. 

In  examing  the  Kotta  Ranah-Rambei  stream-system  and  banks 
for  alluvial  tin,  I  found  a  universally  shallow  and  similar  alluvial 
covering.     Figs.   3   and    4  present   two    typical  sections,  made   at 
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local  widenings  of  the  ravine,  one  550  feet,  and  the  other  1470  feet 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Ratang  creek  with  the  Sungi  I^u. 
They  show  the  increa.<iing  shallowness  of  the  alluvium  found  in 
going  up  stream,  which  continues  until  the  bedrock  appears  in  the 
creek-hed,  the  ravine  contracting  in  the  meanwhile  to  a  final  width 
of  from  15  to  35  feet. 

The  covering  over  the  angular  quartz-gravel  averages  3i  to  4  feet, 
and  consists  of  about  6  inches  of  humus  and  3  to  4  feet  of  yellow 
sandy  clay.  The  underlying  angular  quartz-gravel  is  itself  divided 
into  two  separate  layers.  The  upi>er,  8  to  10  inches,  consists  of 
angular  fragments  of  white  quartz,  of  3  inches  maximum,  and 
1  to  li  inch  average  diameter,  largely  intermixed  with  carlion- 
ized  wood,  and  contains  occasionally  stray  pieces  of  fossil  damar 
resin.  It  carries  very  small  amounts  of  fine  eassiterite  and  con- 
siderable magnetic  and  red  oxide  irou-sand.  In  the  lower  layer, 
which  is  separated  from  the  upper  by  a  thin,  often  only  slightly 
marked,  seam  of  gray  clay,  from  1  to  2  inches  in  thickness,  the 
nature  of  the  quartz-gravel  is  the  same  as  al)0ve ;  but  carbonized 
wood  is  absent,  the  amount  of  iron-sand  is  smaller,  and  that  of 
ca-ssitcrite  is  larger.  This  layer  is  locally  known  as  the  pay-seam. 
Small  crystals  or  crystalline  fragments  of  .spinel  and  ruby,  but  no 
tourmaline,  garnets,  topaz,  or  mica,  were  noticed.  The  cassiterite 
is  to  a  large  extent  semi-crystalline,  and  crystals  are  by  no  means 
rare.  Both  the  tin-ore  and  the  quartz  show  little  average  wear 
of  corners  and  edges,  indicating  that  they  have  been  transported  but 
a  short  distance  only. 

Underlying  the  quartz-gravel  is  a  tough  gray  or  greenish-gray  clay 
of  varying  thickness,  which  gradually  passes  into  decomposed  rock  in 
place  from  3  to  4  feet  thick.  Below  this  lies  the  true  betl-rock,  an 
impure  sandstone  of  the  nature  already  described.  Fig.  5  illustrates 
the  above  description. 

The  tough  gray  clay  underlying  the  quartz-gravel  is  the  1^-rock 
for  working  purposes.  As  is  usual  in  creekbe<ls  and  their  adjacent 
banks,  unevenness  in  the  bed  or  pot-holes  occur,  in  which  there  is 
generally  an  extra  accumulation  of  tin-ore.  In  figuring  the  thick- 
ness of  the  gravel  and  its  corresponding  richness  they  must  be  con- 
sidered. By  a  simple  computation  (the  tons  of  quartz-gravel 
worked  from  a  given  area  being  known)  I  ascertained  that  the 
average  thickness  of  the  jmy-quartz-gravel,  including  the  pot-holes, 
is  about  6^  inches,  or  0.64  feet  in  the  Batang  creek,  with  an  aver- 
age overburden  of  4.93  feet. 
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This  creek  had  been  selected  to  begin  operations  on,  as  offering 
the  best  inducements. 

The  pay-gravel  yielded  "  black  tin  "  (averaging  70  to  72  per 
cent,  in  "  white"  or  metallic  tin)  at  the  rate  of  2^'^  pounds  per  ton 
of  2240  pounds  or  0.12  per  cent.  Calculated  on  the  total  amount 
of  ground  excavated,  including  the  stripping,  this  would  be  0.476 
pounds  black,  or  0.348  pounds  white  tin  per  cubic  meter  excavated. 
In  Banca,  according  to  Van  Diest,  the   same  amount  of  excavation 
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yields  2^^  to  3^  kg.  black,  or  If  to  2.03  kg.  (2.95  to  4.46  lbs.)  white 
tin. 

The  relative  proportion  of  pay-gravel  to  entire  stratum  removed 
is  at  Banca,  3  to  33  feet;  at  Kotta  Ranah,  0.54  feet  to  5.47  feet,  or 
practically  the  same.  The  advantage  of  a  lighter  covering  in  the 
latter  place  is  neutralized  by  a  reduction  of  yield  in  about  the  .same 
proportion.  The  economical  limit  of  mining  is  naturally  different  in 
the  two  places,  depending  largely  on  surrojinding  conditions,  mechan- 
ical facilities  and  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  labor. 

In  Banca,  the  amount  of  ground  removed  per  annum  by  one  man 
is,  according  to  Van  Diest,  300  to  450  cubic  meters.     At  Kotta 
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Kanah  it  is  205  cubic  meters  in  cleared,  dry  ground,  and  196.68  in 
cleared  but  ordinary  ground.  The  average  yearly  product  of  one 
man  in  B'lnca  is  610  kg.  white  tin. 

Hydraulic  stripping  cannot  be  introduced  at  Kotta  Ranah  for 
lack  of  head  and  grade.  The  maximum  width  of  the  pay-channel  is 
about  200  feet;  the  average  probably  35  feet.  The  streams  are 
short;  and  if  mechanical  devices  were  used  in  stripping,  they  would 
have  to  be  moved  frequently. 

Pannings  were  made  of  nearly  10,000  pounds  of  gravel  from  the 
different  creeks.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  the  pannings  were  rejected  as 
too  low,  or  as  lying  outside  tlie  limits  of  the  tin-bearing  channel  ; 
the  remaining  80  per  cent,  gave  an  average  result  of  1.13  pounds 
metallic  tin  to  2240  pounds  of  stream-gravel,  or  1.75  pounds  per 
cubic  meter. 

The  distribution  of  the  cassiterite  through  the  creek-be<ls  of  this 
district  is  somewhat  unusual  in  character.  One  would  expect  the 
fine  ore  to  be  found  down-stream  and  the  coarse  ore  up-stream,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  governing  the  deposition  of  sediments.  But  in 
this  examination  I  found,  on  the  contrary,  a  perceptible  decrease  in 
the  average  size  of  the  grains,  going  np-stream,  within  a  certain 
limit  or  belt.  Going  beyond  this  limit  there  was  a  positive  decrease, 
both  in  the  coarseness  and  quantity  of  the  tin-grains.  I  also  no- 
ticed an  absolute  unsized  condition,  so  to  speak,  of  the  tin-grains  in 
the  creek-beds,  within  this  belt  or  zone,  while  outside  of  it  the  tin 
M'ould  either  be  extremely  line  and  but  little  of  it,  or  no  tin  at  all 
would  occur.  (Upper  Lau  and  Rarabei).  Within  the  belt  coarse 
tin-ore  would  be  found  in  the  creek-beds,  a  few  feet  beyond  fine  ore, 
and  vice  vema  ;  there  seemed  to  Ije  an  utter  absence  of  regular  sizing. 

In  some  of  the  streams,  notably  the  Petal ing,  Kalomboi,  middle 
Quay  and  upper  Blevon,  grains  or  crystals  of  cassiterite  were  found 
still  clinging  to  small,  angular,  or  sharp  pieces  of  quartz,  which 
ap})eared  crystalline  and  drusy  under  the  microscope.  This  indi-* 
cates  that  the  tin-ore  now  found  in  the  streams  has  l>een  broken 
down  irom  veins  of  quartz  not  far  away.  In  some  instances  (Peta- 
ling  and  Blevon)  the  veins  must  be  very  near. 

Considering  also  the  angularity  and  size  of  the  quartz-gravel  in 
the  creek-beds  and  banks,  and  the  absence  of  mica  and  tourmaline, 
one  is  inclined  to  think  the  existence  in  the  induratetl  sandstones  of 
narrow  quartz-veins  carrying  cassiterite,  which  have  furnished  the 
stream-tin,  to  be  a  not  unreasonable  hypothesis. 

By  plotting  the  results  of  the  test-pannings,  a  tin-belt  is  define<l 
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as  T  have  indicated  in  the  accompanying  maps,  witli  a  northwest  and 
southeast  trend.  Tiiis  indicates  that  the  course  of  the  stanniferous 
quartz-veins  (from  wliieh  the  stream-tin  came)  c()rresj)onds  with  the 
general  axis  of  upheaval  of  the  country.  The  nature  and  unsized 
condition  of  the  detrital  material  points  to  an  occurrence  of  these 
veins  in  the  sandstones  lying  hut  a  short  distance  above  the  marked 
belt,  or  even  within  it.  Corroboration  bordering  on  proof  is  fur- 
nished by  the  absence  of  quartz-gravel  in  the  upper  Lau  (towards 
its  headwaters),  and  the  occurrence,  instead,  of  micaceous  and  fissile 
.sandstone  in  ]>ieces  of  rounded  and  angular  shape.  Similar,  but  less 
marked  conditions  occur  in  the  upper  Rambei  stream,  while  in  the 
upper  Batang  aud  other  streams  all  gravel  disa])pears. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Kotta  Ranah-Rambei  alluvial  tin-field  is 
of  very  recent  origin,  being  derived  from  the  broken-down  outcrops 
of  narrow  stanniferous  quartz-veins,  which  occur  in  the  underlying 
and  adjacent  imjnire  sandstone,  in  a  probably  northwest  and  south- 
east direction.  They  are  likely  to  extend  at  intervals  into  adjoining 
districts. 

That  there  really  are  narrow  quartz-veins  in  the  underlying  sand- 
stones (though  what  I  saw  was  not  stanniferous),  I  had  occasion  to 
satisfy  myself  when  a  ])it  was  sunk  in  the  kulit  of  Batang  creek, 
extending  into  the  decomposed  rock  in  place.  A  nearly  vertical 
two-inch  veinlet  of  quartz  was  carried  in  one  side  of  it. 

The  quartz  now  found  in  the  creek-beds  is  of  course  part  of  the 
broken-down  outcrops  of  veins.  The  surrounding  country  indicates 
that  erosion  has  taken  place,  to  a  minimum  depth  of  several  hundred 
feet.  The  heavy  tropical  floods  carry  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  finer 
and  lighter  tin-ore  to  the  larger  streams  and  their  flood-plains;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  traces  of  tin-ore  can  be  found  even  at  long 
distances  from  their  probable  source.  Unquestional)ly  there  exist 
other  and  similar  belts  in  Siak.  I  heard  of  tin-ore  in  the  streams 
of  the  nortiiwest  part  of  the  concession  and  beyond,  near  to  Rohkan 
river;  but  I  did  not  go  to  test  their  value  and  extent.  A  syste- 
matic further  tracing  of  the  belt  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
richer  fields  in  Siak  than  the  one  described. 

It  may -not  be  amiss  to  introduce  for  comparison's  sake,  some  figures 
from  another  foreign  field,  the  Kong  Loon  Kongsi  mine,  on  the 
Malay  peninsula,  in  the  district  of  Kamounting,  Perak,  as  reported 
by  Mr.  M.  J.  Errington  De  la  Croix  in  Les  mines  d'etain  dc  Perak. 
A  Chinese  company  is  working  the  field  under  a  concession,  and  the 
formation  may  be  taken  as  typical  for  that  district. 
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At  this  place,  a  cross-section  through  the  alhivium  shows 


Meters, 

Humus 0.20 

Yellow  (lay, 0  90 

Sand  with  tourmaline  grain.",         .         .         .         .     O.lO 
Gray  clay,      ........     0.65 


Strippinge,  3.5  meters. 


Gravel,  quartz,  ffldspar,  tourmaline,      .         .         .  0.25 

Keddish  ferruginous  clay, 0.50 

Sand, 0  15 

Yellow  clay, 0.75 

Tin  deposit  with  bowlders 2.80         Pay  gravel,  2.8  metens. 

Kiisolin  (bed-rock),         .'....  ? 

The  j)ay-gravel  bed  averages  1  per  cent,  in  metallic  tin.  From 
Mr.  De  la  Croix's  figures  it  appears  that  44.4  per  cent,  of  the  mate- 
rial excavated  is  usel'ul  material  and  the  remaining  55.6  per  cent.  i.s 
waste.  He  says  it  requires  41  cu.  ra.  (at  1600  kg.)  of  pay-gravel  to 
make  1  ton  of  black  tin-ore,  a.s-aying  66  per  cent,  white  metal. 
Hence  it  must  require  92.48  cu.  m.  of  excavation  from  grass-roots 
to  bed-r<jck  to  furnish  the  41  cu.  m.  of  gravel  required.  This  costs 
^1.18  (Mexican  money)  per  cubic  meter  of  gravel.  (The  book,  page 
36,  says  95,202  cu.  m.  and  Si.  15  cost ;   a  slight  error). 

From  other  data  in  the  report,  I  calculate  that  o:ie  man  removes 
in  that  mine  343  cu.  m.  of  ground  per  year.  Tiie  work  per- 
formed at  tlie  Kong-Loon  mine,  is  raising  16  kg.  (the  weigjjt  of  a 
basketlid  of  gravel)  a  maximum  of  6.30  inches,  witfi  a  velocity  of 
5  centimeters  per  .«econd.  The  day's  work  amounts  to  about  6J 
hours.  The  work  performed  is  then  0.80  kilogrammeters  per  second, 
or  18,720  per  day.  At  Kotta  Ranah,  the  workmen  raise  only 
(average  of  56  observations)  11.6  kg.  (25.59  lbs.),  a  ma.ximum  of 
1.72  meters,  with  an  average  velocity  of  3  centimeters  j)er  second, 
or  the  duty  performed  is  0.348  kilogrammeters  per  second,  or  per 
day's  work  of  75  hours,  9605  kil(»grammeters. 

The  class  of  workmen  and  the  iliscipline  and  organization  are  evi- 
dently superior  at  Perak  ;  but  the  duty  performed,  even  there,  is  only 
about  one-third  ol'  that  of  white  labor  in  temperate  climates. 

In  view  of  this  large  diflerence  in  effective  work,  a  few  words  as 
to  the  system  of  mining  labor  in  the  Fast  may  be  placed  here. 

The  ordinary  workmen  employed  for  mining  and  allied  occupa- 
tions are  Chinese,  who  are  either  imj)orted  direct,  by  the  employers, 
or  are  obtained  more  generally  through  Chinese  agencies,  which 
exist  in  different  parts  of  the  East.  These  agencies  import  the  men 
direct  from  China,  at  their  own  expense,  under  contract,  and  then 
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sub-let  them  to  individuals  or  corporations,  at  a  fixed  cash  price  per 
head  (supposed  to  cover  expenses  and  profit  of  the  importing  agencies) 
and  under  agreed  and  stipulated  conditions  with  their  employers, 
which  are  signed  by  both  parties  and  attested  in  the  presence  of  tiie 
"  Chinese  protector."*  The  wages  of  the  ordinary  coolie  are  $30 
Mexican  money,  per  year,  $18  of  which  is  advanced  to  him  upon 
enrollment.  The  agency  in  Singaj)ore  receives  in  addition  a  cash 
payment  of  $20  for  a  12-months'  coolie.  At  the  termination  of  his 
contract,  the  laborer  becomes  an  "  old  or  free  coolie  "  and  is  at  liberty 
to  re-engage  of  his  own  volition,  at  a  previously  agreed  price,  to  the 
same  party,  or  make  his  own  terms  elsewhere,  or  return  to  the  town 
whence  he  came.  As  a  novelty  to  American  miners,  I  give  a  copy 
of  one  of  these  contract-forms. 

General  Form  of  Contract. 
For  Chinese  Engaging  to  labor  in  this  Colony  and  in  the  Native  States. 

It  is  this  day  mutually  agreed  between  the  employer  the  A.  B.  C. 
Company,  his  attorney,  heirs,  or  assigns,  and  Tu-Tru,  Chinese  la- 
borer, born  at ,  and  aged  —  years  : 

That  the  said  laborer  is  willing  to  proceed  to  Kotarana  Sumatra 
and  be  employed  there  as  a  tin-miner,  for  twelve  months,  at  a  yearly 
wages  of  thirty  dollars  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  viz  : 

1.  That  the  said  laborer  receives  an  advance  of  eighteen  dollars, 
which  shall  be  deducted  by  instalments  by  the  employer,  at  the  rate 
of  SI. 50  per  month. 

2.  That  the  expenses  for  conveying  the  laborer  to  his  destination 
shall  be  borne  by  the  employer. 

3.  That  the  said  employer  shall  furnish  the  laborer  with  a  suita- 
ble house,  for  which  the  latter  will  not  be  required  to  pay  rent. 

4.  That  the  said  employer  shall  provide  the  laborer  with  his 
daily  food ;  and  also  furnish  him  with  one  jacket,  two  pairs  short 
trousers,  one  mosquito-curtain,  two  bathing  cloths,  one  sun-hat,  and 
a  pair  of  clogs. 

5.  In  the  event  of  the  laborer  falling  ill  from  natural  causes,  the 
exployer  shall  furnish  him  with  medicine  and  a  place  for  his  medi- 
cal treatment  until  recovery  ;  and  if  the  days  of  illness  do  not  exceed 
thirty  (30)  days,  the   loss  of  time  shall   be  borne  by  the  employer, 


*  The  Chinese  protectors  are  Government  officers,  appointed  to  enforce  the  fulLl- 
nient  of  labor-contracts  mid  to  take  the  part  of  tlie  wronged  party,  if  occasion  re- 
quires. 
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and  the  laborer  will  not  be  required  to  make  up  for  it.  But  should 
the  illness  of  the  laborer  exceed  thirty  (30)  days  during  one  year, 
or  should  he  fall  sick  from  his  own  fault,  or  contract  any  venereal 
disease,  hesiiall,  on  recovery,  or  after  the  termination  of  his  agree- 
ment, make  good  the  days  of  his  illness;  and  shall  also  pay  to  the 
said  employer  twenty-seven  cents  as  cost  of  food  for  each  day's 
absence.  Should  the  laborer  desert  and  be  captured,  all  expenses 
actually  incurred  shall  be  repaid  by  hin). 

6.  Should  the  laborer  be  unable  to  work  on  account  of  venereal 
disease,  or  stop  work  through  laziness,  the  number  of  days  of  such 
absence,  together  with  any  advances  he  may  have  received,  shall  be 
endorsed  on  the  contract;  and  should  there  be,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  agreement,  any  sums  outstanding,  the  laborer  shall  work  at  the 
rate  of  six  dollars  per  mensem,  as  in  the  case  of  old  coolies,  until 
the  whole  amount  has  been  j)aid. 

Whenever  there  is  any  dispute,  the  agreement  shall  be  taken  to 
the  Protector  of  Chinese,  or,  if  beyond  this  Colony,  to  the  local  au- 
thority. 

7.  Ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work,  but  in  case  of  emer- 
gency the  laborer  shall  work  beyond  the  specifiwl  time.  Such  over- 
time shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  laborer  at  the  rate  of  wages 
mentioned  in  his  contract. 

8.  The  customary  Chinese  festivals  will  be  considered  as  holi- 
days. 

The  above  eight  (8)  articles  having  been  clearly  explained  to  both 
parties  by  the  Protector  of  Chinese,  they  have  agreed  to  all  of  them 
and  have  signed  this  contract  with  the  understanding  that  they  shall 
hereafter  observe  all  the  articles  mentioned  therein. 

Register  No. —  ;    Name  in  English  of  employe, ;  Age 

—  ;  Name  in  Chinese, ;  Original  country  ;  Ad- 
vance ^ ;  Signature  or  mark  of  employe . 


Office  of  Protector  of  Chinese, ,  18 — , 


Employer. 


Witness. 

Protector  of  Chinese. 

Coolies  introduced  into  the  Dutch  possessions  must  have  their  con- 
tracts filed   and    registered  by  their  employers,   with   the  nearest 
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"  Resident  "  or  ''  Assistant  Resident."  The  Dutch  law  does  not 
permit  coolies  to  be  worked  without  a  contract,  and  requires  a  proper 
enforcement  of  its  stipulations.  So  long  as  coolies  live  up  to  their 
contract  they  cannot  be  dismissed  before  its  expiration,  without  the 
consent  of  the  "  Resident."  This  is  an  important  matter  to  the 
promoters,  in  case  of  an  unprofitable  enterprise.  Coolies  work 
under  foremen  called  Mandors,  and  distinguished  as  first,  second, 
third  or  fourth  mandor,  according  to  their  ability  and  duration  of 
service,  and  according  to  the  number  of  men  under  them.  In  Siak 
each  mandor  worked  50  coolies.  A  mandor's  wages  vary  from  $100 
down  to  $70,  $00,  or  $40  (Mexican  money)  per  month.  The  mandors 
are  supposed  to  board  themselves ;  they  are  paid  from  one  to  two 
month's  wages  on  account,  on  enrollment.  Mandors  are  picked  from 
among  "old  or  free"  coolies.  The  wages  of  Chinese  blacksmiths 
(free),  vary  from  $20  to  $25  per  month,  and  carpenters  cost,  accord- 
ing to  skill,  from  $15  to  $25  per  month. 

To  these  wages  must  be  added  the  cost  of  brokerage,  agency,  con- 
tract-drawing, medical  examination  and  other  items;  also  the  cost 
of  shipping  coolies  to  their  destination  and  feeding  them  en  route. 
The  monthly  board,  either  provided  by  the  employer  direct  or  through 
a  boarding-house  boss  (Tauki),  against  a  fixed  charge,  must  also  be 
included.  If  a  coolie  dies  during  contract-time,  the  $20  purchase- 
money  and  any  part  of  the  $18  advance  got  yet  worked  out,  is  lost 
to  the  employer.  Moreover,  the  time  lost  through  sickness  of  less 
than  30  days,  the  cost  of  medicine  administered  (see  contract),  the 
hospital  costs  for  patients  ill  more  than  30  days  and  the  eventual 
funeral  expenses  and  loss  of  clothing  supplied,  are  all  charges  to  be 
considered  when  the  cost  of  a  unit  of  labor  is  computed.  The  time 
lost  during  heavy  rains  (the  coolies  working  out  of  doors),  when 
calculated  for  a  lot  of  coolies  per  year,  represents  a  good  many  days 
work.  Adding  to  all  this  the  necessity  of  breaking  in  raw  coolies 
for  their  especial  work,  we  may  conclude  that  coolie  labor  is  more 
expensive  than  we  might  at  first  have  supposed. 

The  hours  of  work  in  Siak  are  from  7  to  11  a.m.  and  from  1  to 
6  P.M.  About  ten  minutes  are  lost  each  time  on  going  to  work  and 
getting  ready ;  the  coolie's  work  is  reckoned  to  commence  when  he 
leaves  his  roof  or  shelter. 

Coolies  in  Siak  arc  ))aid  once  a  month,  nominally  $2.50,  but  $1.50 
is  ke[)t  back  on  account  of  the  advance  made  at  enrollment,  leaving 
the  coolie  $1  in  cash  per  month  during  his  year  of  employment.  There 
are  no  rates  per  hour,  such  as  arc  established    for  over-time  in  the 
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Malay  peninsula,   where  the  whole  coolie  labor-system,  being  of 
lonj^er  standing,  is  better  organized  and  <liscipliued  than  in  Siak. 

The  tools  of  the  Chinamen  are  a  chankol,  shown  in  Fig,  6  (a 
hoe-like  instrument,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  pick  and  shovel), 
and  a  crow-bar,  for  harder  material  or  i^oulders..  The  material  ex- 
cavated   is  filled  with   the  chankol  into  small,  flat  rattan    baskets 


•<^-  _  _ 

Fig.  6. 

^'\ 

'^'^K> 

MINER'S  CHANKOL. 

{bakol),  which  are  carried  across  the  shoulders,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7, 
being  hung  back  to  back,  so  as  to  be  easily  dumped  by  either  hand. 
Notched  poles,  similar  to  those  used  in  Mexico,  serve  as  ladders  in 
the  pits. 

To  raise  small  quantities  of  water,  or  to  hoist  from  the  deeper 
pits,  the  old-fashioned  "  well-sweep  "  is  used,  with  a  thin  rattan  vine 

Fig.  7. 


COOLIC  CARRYING  BAKOL. 
Hit  Ui   Natumi  Siz«. 


n)r  a  cord,  carrying  for  the  ft)rmer  piir|>ose  a  i)ucket,  for  the  latter  a 
larger  bakol  than  is  used  for  carrying  dirt  and  gravel  by  hand.  The 
Chinese  pump  is  also  employed.  Steam-pumps  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Malay  peninsula. 

In  addition  to  the  Chinese  miners,  small  numbers  of  Javanese 
coolies  are  employed  in  Siak  for  making  roads  and  grubbing  out  the 
roots  of  trees,  and  the  native  Malays  find  work  in  clearing  the  jungle 
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and  forest,  carrying  supplies  over  the  rough  roads,  building  native 
huts,  coolie-houses,  stock-houses,  etc.  The  Javanese  coolies  are,  like 
the  Chinese,  under  time -contracts,  but  they  feed  themselves,  procur- 
ing supplies  from  the  natives.  The  Malay  workmen  are  free  men, 
independent  in  their  actions  and  character,  and  better  suited  to  their 
special  work  than  either  of  the  other  two  races.  The  three  races 
live  apart,  and  there  is  no  love  lost  among  them. 

Among  the  Malay  tools  the  parang  and  blevong  deserve  mention. 
T\\Q  parang  (Figs.  8  and  9)  is  a  sword-like  knife,  reminding  one  of 
the  Spanish  maoheta,  but  heavier  at  the  end.     It  is  used  for  cutting 

Fig.  8. 


>^. 


/ ^'j  thIcTt 


-?i    thick 


PLAIN   BUSH-PARANG. 

/ito  tb  Katural  bize. 


bushes  and  shrubs,  and  is  a  formidable  weapon  in  skillful  hands. 
The  blevong  (Fig.  10)  is  the  native  axe.  The  long,  thin  handle, 
slightly  elastic,  is  set  at  75°  to  the  axis  of  the  steel  blade,  which  is 
attached  to  it  by  si)lit  rattan,  firmly  bound  around  both.  The  axe 
is  held  with  both  hands  by  the  upper  and  thicker  part  of  the  handle, 
and  is  operated  without  apparent  effort  with  a  side-swing  not  higher 
than  the  shoulder,  cutting,  in  skillful  native  hands,  with  surprising 
rapidity  and  accuracy. 

Malays  are  paid  33.:^  cents  a  day,  and  feed  themselves. 

Storehouses,  coolie-houses,  etc.,  are  framed  of  rough  timbers  and 
heavy  sticks,  the  sides  being  of  bamboo  laths  covered  with  bark  or 
afap  (a  variety  of  palm-leaf).     The  floor  is   made  of  closely-laid 
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bamboo  sticks,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  atap.  Tlie  following 
example  shows  the  number  of  days'  work  required  to  build,  as  far 
as  the  lower  edge  of  the  roof,  a  storehouse  [r/odanr/)  14m.  long,  8.5 


Hg.  9. 


bac'k^'thlck — ^ 


'Sharp  edge  H  wide 


back  "/n  thick -i 


BUSH  AND  OEFCNCE-PARANC. 
>u  til   Nulural  HiZL: 


m.  wide,  and  2.7m.  high,  and  raised  on  posts  Im.  high  from  the 
ground.  The  jungle  was  cleared  for  a  considerable  distance  around 
the  house : 


Days'  Work 

Clearing  jungle, 24 

Grading, 

46 

Cutting  timbers  and  carrying  to  camp,     . 

326 

"      sticks        "          "         "       " 

49 

"      atap          "          "         "       " 

350 

"       rattan-vine          "         "       " 

150 

"       bark          "           "         "       •' 

12 

"       bamboo    "           "         "       " 

57 

"       extra  wall-material,    "       " 

41 

Preparing  atap  in  camp 

262 

rattan    "          .... 

154 

"         wall-material  in  camp,    . 

120 

Labor  of  erection, 

364 

Total,  1955  days'  work,  at  33ic.,  = 

=  $6, 

)1.66. 
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A  dwelling-house  1 1  x  8.5  x  2.3  m.,  with  kitchen  attached,  5  x  5  x  2.5 
m.,  cost  324  days'  work.     Both  buildings  were  rain-proof. 

t 


The  Banca  miners  of  alluvial  tin  distinguish  two  classes  of  work 
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the  mountain  stream-work,  calied  bdif,  and  the  working  of  valley- 
plaoers  and  flats,  called  hollong.  From  this  has  also  grown  the 
custom  of  calling  work  on  an  upper  gravel-layer,  kxdit,  and  on  a 
lower  one  kollong ;  work  on  an  intermediate  layer  being  called  kuUt- 
hollong. 

In  Siak,  Sumatra,  ^uW-work  only  exists.  This  work  is  per- 
formed, after  the  necessary  preliminary  cleaning  and  grubbing,  by 
Chinese  coolies,  and  consists  in  first  diverting  the  stream  and  then 
making,  stream-upwards,  a  series  of  rectangular  excavations  (kulit), 
taking  in,  if  po&sible,  the  full  width  of  the  pay-channel  or  working, 
from  bank  to  bank  down  to  and  through  the  pay-gravel,  but  keep- 
ing the  strippings  separate.  After  staking  ofiP  a  rectangle  of  the 
width  of  the  gulch  or  pay-channel,  and  say  a  hundred  feet  in 
length,  a  number  of  Chinamen  are  pVdced,  chankol  in  hand,  along 
the  lowest  line  across  the  gulch,  facing  stream  upwards.  These 
loosen  the  ground  and  fill  it  into  the  baskets  of  the  stripping- 
carriers  {angkat  tanna)^  who  stand  behind  the  diggers  (chankol 
tanna)  and  have  to  carry  the  waste  back  of  the  field  to  the  dumping- 
ground.  When  the  staked  area  has  l)een  stripped  down  to  the  pay- 
gravel,  or  karang,  this  is  taken  out  similarly  and  carried  to  the  ore, 
or  karang  floor.  *  A  new  pit  is  then  commenced,  and  the  strip- 
pings of  the  new  work  are  dumj)ed  into  the  first  excavated,  and  now 
empty,  pit.  When  the  work  is  in  full  operation  there  are  distinct 
squads  of  strippers  and  pay-gravel  diggers  with  their  respective 
squads  of  carrier's  distinguished  as  ora/i^  ta;ina  and  orang  karang. 
Tiie  gravel  is  constantly  tested,  at  different  places,  by  washing  (in 
the  batea)  to  guide  the  diggers. 

As  already  observed,  the  baskets  at  Kotta-Ranah  in  which  the 
material  is  carried  out  of  the  pits  are  small,  holding  only  25  lbs.  ; 
in  Perak  the  carrier's  load  is  35  lbs.,  and  in  Pahang,  as  I  am  told, 
37  lbs.  If  light  iron  wheel-barrows  were  substituted,  and  planks 
laid  to  wheel  on,  a  carrier,  in  these  shallow  deposiis,  could  just  as 
easily  wheel  out  from  60  to  70  pounds  in  the  time  he  now  consumes 
in  carrying  25  pounds.  The  Chinaman,  however,  dislikes  any  inno- 
vation upon  his  accustomed  ways,  and  I  encountered  much  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  the  mandors  when  I  suggested  the  trial.  They  were, 
however,  finally  persuaded,  and  I  convinced  them,  watch  in  hand, 
that  my  assertion  was  correct.     But  I  soon  learned   that,  besides 

*  Karang  really  means  "rock,"  and  is  used,  in  this  connection,  as  our  lo<le- 
miners  speak  of  "  pay-rock,"  in  contradistinction  to  tanna,  or  earth.  Angkat  means 
carrying  or  carried. 
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])rpjii(lice,  siijierstition  had  to  be  ovorcome  with  tlie  Chinese  tin-miner. 
The  tales  of  mining-  koholds  and  gnomes  still  hold  full  sway  in  their 
minds.  They  believe  that  tin  is  under  the  especial  protection  of 
gnomes  who  are  easily  offended,  and  who,  if  established  ways  are 
not  strictly  adhered  to,  leave  the  mine  and  take  the  tin  with  them. 
One  very  disagreeable  thing  exacted  by  these  gnomes  is  that  when 
karang  is  being  dug,  no  one  shall  enter  the  kulit  except  barefooted. 
Now  this  is  the  most  interesting  stage  in  the  work  for  one  who  wants 
to  study  the  deposit;  and  it  surely  tries  an  expert's  enthusiasm  to  be 
obliged  to  walk  barefooted  over  muddy,  angular  quartz-gravel,  for 
each  sample  to  be  panned.  But  I  had  to  do  it.  Again,  while  pay- 
gravel  was  being  dug,  I  was  not  permitted  to  approach  the  ore-floor 
or  the  hulit  with  an  opened  umbrella,  to  shield  myself  against  rain 
or  the  tropical  sun.  The  mandor  told  me  that  if  I  did  so,  "  the  tin 
would  leave  the  gravel  over-night." 

At  each  starting  of  a  new  kulit,  or  of  the  wash-machine,  tapers 
were  burned  at  each  end,  formulae  were  said  in  Chinese,  and  the 
wash-machine  was  treated  to  a  handful  of  rice,  carefully  dropped 
into  the  fetd-water.  It  required  })atience  and  time  to  overcome 
these  superstitions.  Though  impressed  by  my  washing  tin  out  of 
the  gravel  in  a  gold-miner's  pan,  the  coolies  did  not  give  me  their 
confidence  until  I  brought  out  and  started  a  prospecting  borer, 
which,  to  their  surpnse,  brought  up  tin,  without  stripping  in  the 
regular  way.  I  was  permitted  after  this  to  keep  my  shoes  on,  but  I 
still  had  to  forego  the  luxury  of  an  umbrella  about  the  diggings. 

Another  evidence  of  either  superstition  or  extraordinary  mutual 
affection  is  presented  by  the  death-register.  E:ich  coolie  receives  a 
number  on  enrollment  which  is  carried  for  identification  ;  in  addition 
each  man  is  photograi)hed,  and  his  number  is  written  on  the  picture. 
Friends  generally  take  consecutive  numbers.  I  was  struck  to  see 
how  death  selected  certain  sets,  nearly  by  consecutive  numbers,  such 
as:  9322,  9324,  9325,  9326,  9328,  9344,  9346,  9347,  12,513, 
12,515,  12,517,  12,519,  12,520,  12,541, 12,542,  12,543. 

Can  this  l>e  accidental,  or  is  it  a  proof  of  the  physical  effects  of 
sympathy,  or  of  superstition  ? 

The  simple  and  crude  borer  used  in  the  East  for  prospecting  alluvial 
deposits,  consists  of  a  circular  iron  platform,  with  a  central  annular 
opening,  and  a  projecting  sleeve  on  the  under-side  large  enough  to 
slip  over  the  casing-tube,  to  which  it  is  held  by  three  heavy  screw- 
bolts.  The  casing  has  couplings  with  slot  key-seats  or  common 
screw-couplings.     The  pipe  used  was  3^-inch  cast-iron,  with  a  pro- 
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jecting  steel  .sl)oe  for  the  end-piece.  Boring-rods  were  1  J-inch  square 
bar-iron,  with  a  screw-soeket  top.  The  hit  of  tlie  boring-tools  is 
3  inches  in  diameter;  there  is  a  variety  of  bits  in  each  outfit. 
Besides  a  large  auger  to  start  the  casing-hole,  there  are  screw-augers, 
augers  with  ball-valves,  screw-nosed  cylinders  with  ball-valves,  a  T- 
shaped  wood-cutting  chi.sel,  semicircular,  cross  and  flat  chisels  for 
rock  or  bowlders,  crown-borers,  sand-borers  and  a  variety  of  other 
tools,  such  as  rod-catcher,  spring-darts  for  tubing,  etc.  These  tools 
might  be  much  improved.  The  price  of  such  an  outflt  at  Singapore 
is  about  3G85  (Mexican). 

In  the  iron  platform,  arranged  along  the  circumferences  of  a  series 
of  concentric  circles  described  about  the  central  coupling,  are  a 
number  of  1-inch  holes  intended  to  permit  the  attachment  of  weights 
to  the  platform  by  means  of  hooks  or  lashings.  When  the  casing 
has  been  started  several  tect  into  the  ground,  and  a  guiding-frame 
has  been  built  about  it,  four  men  mount  the  platform,  insert  the 
i)oring-tools  into  the  casing,  and,  walking  in  a  circle,  turn  the  rotls 
by  moans  of  hand-dogs.  The  weight  of  the  men  and  platform,  plus 
the  weights  attached  below,  fgrces  the  casing  down  as  the  boring-tool 
cats  the  material  away.  The  casing,  which  is  fastened  to  the  plat- 
form, turns  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  borer  by  virtue  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  men  brace  their  feet  simultaneously  against  the 
platform  as  they  press  on  the  hand-dogs.  To  guide  the  rotls  and  to 
facilitate  the  lengthening  and  extraction  of  rods  and  tul)ing,  a  tripod, 
rigged  with  blocks  and  falls,  is  erected  over  the  bore-hole. 

The  number  of  feet  bored  per  hour  varied  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ground  and  the  kind  of  bit.  With  an  entirely  raw  crew,  the 
average  progress  was  from  1.33  to  2.06  feet  j>er  hour;  and  the  time 
occupied  in  loosening,  extracting,  lengthening  nxls  and  tubes,  etc., 
and  necessary  delays,  varied  from  2.27  to  11.9  times  the  actual 
boring-time.  The  average  progress  of  1.33  feet  corresponds  to 
the  smaller  ratio  of  2.27  just  given.  In  this  case  a  cylindrical  open 
shell,  with  screw-nosed  end,  was  usetl  as  a  bit. 

When  2.06  feet  average  proiiress  was  made  per  hour,  a  regular 
screw-auger  was  used.  This  would  tighten  frequently,  and  the 
necessary  delays  amounted  to  nearly  12  times  the  actual  Iwring-tirae  ; 
but  the  net  rate  of  progress  was  greater.  In  both  cases  the  soil  was 
a  tough,  gray  clay ;  the  depth  of  holes  varie<l  from  11   to  32  feet. 

The  crew  comprisctl  11  men:  4  on  the  platform,  6  extracting, 
handling  rods  and  tubes  etc.,  and  one  panning  the  borings. 

In   Banoa  and   l^illiton,  where  the  coolies  iiave  been  trained  for 
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years  Uy  Europeans,  conditions  are  different.  In  Billiton  tijere  is  a 
regular  boring  corps,  in  charge  of  European  engineers,  which  tests 
the  fields  systematically  in  advance,  by  boring  first  at  intervals  of 
say  100  yards,  and  supplementing  these  with  holes  20  to  25  yards 
apart,  or  closer  if  necessary,  to  ascertain  the  course,  average  thick- 
ness, and  character  of  pay-gravel.  The  contents  of  each  bore-hole 
are  carefully  washed,  the  collected  tin  is  weighed,  and  calculations 
are  made  as  to  the  jjrobable  yieUl.  On  the  basis  of  ihis  estimate  the 
fields  are  let  out  to  Chinamen,  against  a  fixed  price  per  unit  weight 
of  tin  produced  *  and  turned  cner  to  the  company. 

It  has  been  established  that  the  average  wages  expended  in 
Billiton,  \)er  pikol  of  tin-ore  produced,  are  20  guilders,  and  that  12 
guilders  per  pikol  is  the  cost  of  administration,  etc.  On  the  basis  of 
these  figures  and  the  indications  of  the  test-borings,  a  certain  tariff" 
is  figured  out,  with  contingent  bonuses. 

Under  a  former  tariff",  the  basis  of  wages  was  20  guilders  per 
pikol  of  tin-ore,  but  the  workman  received,  as  minimum  wages  per 
annum,  140  guilders,  or  the  i)ay  for  7  piko/s,  whether  he  produced 
so  much  or  not,  7  pikols  being  the  lo\\est  rating  of  annual  yield  per 

*  The  unit  of  weight  on  which  tin-ore  ie  bought  and  sold  in  the  East  Indies  is 
the  pikol.  The  following  table  of  native  weights  is  compiled  from  the  Ndherland 
Indies  Government  Almanac,  for  189U: 


1  pikol  =  100  kalties 

1  kattie— 16  thail,    .... 

1  thail  precious  metal,       .... 

1  koyan  =  28  pikols  (Samarang),     . 

1  koyan  =  27  pikols  (Batavia), 

1  koyan  =  30  pikols  (Soerabuja), 

1  koyan  =  30  pikols  (Batavia,  for  salt,  etc.), 


Kilogrammes. 

=  (jl.7013 

=  0.t>17t; 

=  0.o:)4n;t 

=  172y.olti 

=:  16(37.000 

=  1852.S.39 

=  1862.839 


Tiie   following   are    the    figures  for   the  Malay  Peninsula,  as  given  by  E.   de 
la  Croix. 

Kilogrammes. 

1  pikol  =  100  katties, =  62.o(X) 

1  kattie  =  16  tahels, =  0.625 

1  tahel, —  0.039 

1  bharra  =^3  pikols, .         ......  =^-  187.50 

1  koyan  =40  pikols, =  250(i.00 

16  pikols  =  1  metric  ton =  1.000 

At  Singapore : 

1  pikol  white  tin  metal    -  OO.o   kilogrammes  =^133.33  llw.  av. 
16.8  j.ikolb  —  2240  lbs.  av.  =  1  ton. 
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mail.  If  lie  delivered  the  full  rated  quantity,  or  more,  he  received 
a  bonus  determined  in  a  sliding  s<ale,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
wages  of  20  guilders  per  pikol.     The  sliding  j^cale  wa.s  as  follows: 

The  lK)nu'i  paid.  bcHides 
For  ground  rated  to  wagen,  to  each  man  delivering 

yield  annually  per  man  :  the  rated  quantity  ur  more  was : 

PikolH.  Guilders. 

7  80 

8  65 

9  50 

10  35 

11  20 

12  5 

The  reward,  as  will  be  seen,  is  very  properly  largest  for  the  man 
working  in  the  poore.st  ground,  as  workmen  in  richer  ground,  even 
if  they  do  not  secure  the  bonus,  are  pretty  certain  of  getting  more 
than  the  guaranteed  minimum  of  140  guilders. 

The  present  minimum  in  Billiton  is,  as  I  understand,  120  guilders 
per  year,  representing  i')-jii/:o/  ground  ;  and  the  above  slitiing-scale 
has  probably  been  correspondingly  altere<I. 

The  pay-gravel  at  Kotta  Ranah  is  sufficiently  free  from  clay  not 
to  require  j)uddliiig'.  It  is  washed  in  a  sluice-box,  18  feet  long,  3 
feet  wide  at  the  head  and  1  ftK)t  5  inches  wide  at  the  tail,  having  a 
slope  of  3°.  Above  the  sluice-box  a  cylindrical  sizer,  1  foot  6 
inches  in  diameter  and  3  feet  long,  made  of  A-inch  square  bar-iron, 
and  having  a  slope  of  1  inch  to  the  foot,  is  connected  by  shafting 
with  an  over-shot  water-wheel.  Three-quarters  of  the  water  re- 
quired in  sluicing  is  passed  in  with  the  gravel  at  one  entl  of  the 
drum  ;  the  remaining  tpiarter  drops  from  above,  from  a  perforatetl 
huinder,  on  to  the  revolving  drum,  whi«h  it  enters  through  the  \- 
ineli  sj)aees,  washing  the  coarser  gravel  clean.  The  coarse  gravel  is 
di.scharged  at  the  opposite  entl  of  the  drum,  which  has  a  turiictl-up 
flange,  |  inch  high,  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  discharge  of  the  gravel, 
and  insure  a  better  washing.  The  fine  stanniferous  gravel  falls 
through  the  |-inch  spaces  upon  an  sipron,  2  feet  5  inches  long,  in- 
clined 23"^,  and  proviiled  with  tlistributors;  this  apron  is  continuetl 
for  another  foot,  to  the  heatl  of  the  sluice,  but  at  60''  inclination. 
The  gravel  is  raked  with  a  flat,  narrow,  wotnlen  shovel,  or  with  forks, 
and  is  rtfterward  skimmeil.  The  concentrates  are  cleane«|  in  the 
batta.  This  combination  of  sluice  and  sizer  was  copie<l  from  Aus- 
tralian mines. 

The  capacity  of  such  an  apparatus,  when  the  gravel  is  not  clayey, 
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was  found  to  be  5826  pounds  wet  or  5194  pounds  dry  gravel,  per 
hour.  This  average  was  obtained  from  a  run  of  174,786  pounds  of 
weij^hed  j^ravel. 

The  labor  required  for  washing  and  weighing,  per  day,  was:  1 
man  at  ditch;  1  man  wiieeling  away  tailings;  1  man  taking  away 
coarse  gravel  and  attending  to  transmission  of  power,  etc.;  4  men 
washing;  2  men  feeding  drum  on  ore-floor,  in  all  9  men;  1  man 
weighing  ore;  2  men  carrying  weighed  ore  to  drum-floor,  and  half 
the  time  of  1  nunidor.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  with  proper 
arrangements,  at  least  4  men  could  be  dispensed  with. 

Tailing  samples  from  the  sluice-box  contained  0.2  pounds  of  black 
tin  per  ton  of  pay-gravel. 

Singai>ore  smelting-charges,  on  hvg  time  contracts,  are  indicated 
by  the  appended  sliding  scale. 

Ore  assaying  70  per  cent,  and  over,  gross  price  fl.50  per  pikol,  or  $25.20  ptr  ton. 
""        05    "      "      "        "        "        "     $1.75    "       "      "    $29.40    "      " 
"  "        GO    "      "       "        "        "        "     $2.00    "       "      "    $33.60    "      " 

Ores  containing  sulphur,  copper  or  iron  ])yrites,  arsenic  or  other 
impurities,  requiring  special  treatment,  must  be  specially  arranged 
for.  The  charge  for  roasting  is  55  cents  per  jnkol  e.xtra.  The  deduc- 
tions are,  first,  a  small  percentage  for  impurities,  and  then  for  loss 
ill  furnace.  Deductions  for  trifling  impurities  usually  vary  from 
0.2  to  0.5  units,  and  for  smelting-losses  the  deductions  are  : 

On  Ore  AsMjying  Deduction 

Per  cent.  Units. 

70  and  upwards, 2 

65     "         "  3 

62     "         "  4 

60     "         "  5 

For  example,  on  a  high-class  ore,  assaying  say  74.2  per  cent,  of 
tin,  there  would  probably  be  deducted  0.2  for  impurities,  and  2 
units  for  loss  in  furnace,  leaving  72  per  cent,  net  refined  tin.  On 
ore  assaying  72  per  cent,  and  quite  pure,  possibly  70  per  cent,  net 
refined  tin  would  be  allowed,  but  more  likely  69^  per  cent.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  lo.sses  thus  charged  are  quite  severe  when  the  ore 
falls  l)elow  a  70  per  cent,  grade.  Assuming  the  deduction  for  im- 
purities at  0.5  units,  the  h)sses  charged  really  are : 

For  Ore  Assaying 

Percent.  Percent. 

70  and  over, 3.57 

65     "       '• 8.46 

62     "      " 10.4r. 

60     "       " 12.50 
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Tlio  Hmelfers  use  furnaros  similar  to  tliof^e  of  Cornwall.  Tliore 
should  1)0  a  liaiulsonio  profit  in  these  charges.  Tiicir  only  comj)eti- 
tors  are  the  Chinese  smelters  in  the  local  camps. 

Mr.  E.  De  la  Croix  gives  the  rates  at  Perak.  The  tin-ore  there 
is  pure,  hut  fine,  and  contains  no  arsenic  and  seldon)  sulphur.  An 
analysis  of  the  Kong-Ijoon  mineral  show.^  tin,  G6  ;  iron,  6.15  ;  silica, 
alumina,  etc.,  27.85.  The  single  smelting,  which  suffices  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  stannic  oxide  to  metal,  is  performetl  in  a  low  semi- 
cylindrical  shaft-furnace  {Spnrofoi)  of  hrick,  45  cm.  in  diameter 
and  1.85  m.  high  ahove  the  hearth-level,  with  one  tuyere  inclined 
40°  to  45°,  the  whole  c<»sting  about  $100.  Smelting  is  done  at 
night  ;  36  pikola,  or  2.25  metric  tons,  of  mineral  are  treate<l  per 
night,  with  a  consumption  of  1203.125  kg.  oi'  charcoal  (53.47  per 
cent.).  The  costs  per  jtifcol  are  $0.55  for  labor  and  $2.30  for  fuel,  a 
total  of  $2.85.  The  losses  in  treating  G6  per  cent,  mineral  are  7.60 
per  cent,  (much  of  the  mineral  being  very  fine).  The  slags  made 
are  ground  and  washed  for  metallic  granules,  or  sold  to  sj)ecial 
smelters.  Mr.  De  la  Croix  gives  the  following  analysis  of  washed 
and  unwashed  slags  : 

Unwashed  Slags.  Washed  Slags. 
Percent.  Per  rent. 

Tin  (nietnllic  granules), 5.30  55 

Tin  silionle, 8.60  15 

This  shows  that  much  of  the  silicate  of  tin  was  lost  in  washing. 

The  Chinese-built  furnaces  of  Billiton  are  made  of  clay.  I  .siiw 
a  similar  one  in  Sumatra.  They  are  short,  cylindrical  shaft-fur- 
naces, 12  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  3.5  to  5  feet  high,  from  low- 
est hearth-level  to  throat.  The  hearth-bottom  is  spherically  roumled, 
and  a  tuyere-hole  is  provide<l  above  for  artificial  blast. 

The  Chinese  generally  smelt  during  the  four  months  of  the  wet 
season,  fnnu  December  to  April,  and  during  the  night. 

They  commence  preheating  the  furnace  at  altout  3  v.  M.,  <'harge 
at  7,  and  at  9  the  charge  is  fuse<l.  The  campaign  of  a  .><et  of  2  fur- 
naces, costing  when  erected  about  200  guilders  each,  is,  sav,  2000 
^>j7;o/»,  which  are  run  through  in  80  to  90  nights.  Hence  the  fur- 
nace-wear per  day  is  al)out  5  guilders  ;  27i  pikols  smelted  is  con- 
sidered a  large  night's  work.  The  co.st  is  about  2  guilders  p(>r 
])ik-of,  ov  per  day,  53  guihlers,  dividetl  as  follows:  fuel,  40  ;  wear 
and  tear,  6;  wagi^s,  8.  The  latter  item  includes  1  head-stnelter,  4 
assistants,  3  bellows-men,  and  2  roustabouts,  making  10  lUiu,  at 
average  wages  of  25  fl.  per  month. 
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Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  Billiton  tin  rcfjuires  refining.  The 
l)lack  tin  averages  71  per  cent,  in  white  metal,  and  the  loss  in  smelt- 
ing was  given  to  me  as  about  3  per  cent. 

A  word  regarding  the  exports  of  tin  may  be  added  in  conclu- 
sion. What  is  known  to  the  trade  as  Sinr/apore  tin  comes  partly 
from  Perak,  partly  from  Sungi  Ujong,  Selangor,  Kwalla  Lumpur, 
Jclubu,  and  Malacca.  Pahang  is  expected  to  add  to  the  Singa|X)re 
outj)Ut  hereafter.  What  is  known  as  Pennng  tin  is  all  from  Perak 
(part  of  the  Perak  tin  goes  to  Singapore).  What  is  known  as  Straits 
tin  in  London  is  Penang  and  Singapore  tin.  What  is  known  as 
Malacca  tin  in  the  United  States  is  also  Penang  and  Singapore  tin, 
only  it  is  specially  branded  to  satisfy  the  American  buyers.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  Penang  tin  is  sent  to  Singapore  in  preference  to 
exporting  it  direct,  since  freight-rates  from  Penang  to  Singapore 
are  8  cents  per  piX'o^;  insurance,  J  per  cent.;  exchange  and  banker's 
commission,  J  per  cent,  additional.  If  tin  is  quoted  in  Singapore 
at  say  $3L50  per  pikol,  the  extra  shipping,  costs,  etc.,  from  Penang, 
would  be  16  cents  per  pilcol.  Singapore  overcomes  this  drawback 
of  16  cents  by  having  better  shij)ping-rates  and  more  favorable 
banking-facilities.  The  shipping-rates  in  September,  were  as  fol- 
lows: To  Holland,  15  shillings  per  ton;  to  United  States,  21 
shillings,  to  London,?  shillings  6  pence.  Insurance  costs  J  to  }  per 
cent. 

The  exports  of  tin  from  Singapore  and  Penang  were  in  pihols  of 
60.5  kg.,  or  133.33  lbs.  avoirdupois. 


1866—  95,633 
1867—117.745 
1868—102,397 
1869—101,889 
1870—102,324 


1871—152,200 
1872—163,094 
1873—116,830 
1874—127,918 


It  was  expected  that  the  product  of  1890  would  be  smaller. 

According  to  the  appendix  of  the  government  almanac  for  Dutch 
India  for  1800  the  tin-export  from  Banca  and  Billiton  was,  in  kilo- 
grammes : 


1882. 

1888. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

Billiton 

4,620,762 
3,976,648 

8,773,'268 

412 

4,232,779 

4.144,776 
3.625,440 

4,367.570 

68 

6,065.179 

4,100,031 

56 

3.877,281 

6,133,458 

4<>9a.l4'> 

Outside  of  Java 

Banca 

671           1,592 
6,741.912     5.85T.7ft4 

'   '    1 
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The  export  from  Billiton  was  in  1879,  4,412,907;  in  1880, 
4,604,017;  and  in  1881,3,898,320  kilogrammes. 

According  to  mercantile  reports  Banca  exports  in  1889  amounted 
to  5,580,000  kilos,  and  Billiton  exports  to  5,964,014  kilos. 

The  almanac  gives  the  following  as  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
Banca  product : 


Total 

Produfcii, 
in  liKKi 
Pikols. 

Gross  Value, 
in  1000  Guilders. 

Net  Value, 
in  1000  Guilders. 

1882 

70 

67 

67.1 

70.1 

70 

70 

70.2 

5,412.5 
4,649.7 
4,131.1 
4,509.7 
5,035.5 
5,869.3 
5,940.9 

5,121.3 
4,416.5 

3.922.3  1 

4.287.4  i 
4,78i.3           ; 
5,610.3 
5,686.7 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

According  to  mercantile  sources  the  Banca  and  Billiton  exports 
vt^ere  as  follows  (in  Ja.va.  pikols  of  62  kg.) : 


Banca. 

BiUlton. 

1884 

65,018 

74,510 

76,552* 

77,090t 

84,397 

90,000 

70,974 
61,357 
81,052 
89,193 
77,840 
96,197 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

*  74.5  per  cent,  from  Government  mines, 
t  70.5  per  cent,  from  Government  mines. 
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EXPLOSIONS  FROM  UNKNOWN  CAUSES. 

BY   GEORGE   ROSS   O^EEN,    EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
(Cleveland  meeting,  January,  1801.) 

[In  discussion  of  the  paper  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Bayles,  read  at  the  New 
York  meeting  of  Septemi)er,  1890,  Trans.,  xix.,  p.  18.] 

It  is  often  so  difficult  to  locate  the  causes  of  faihires  of  machinery 
and  apparatus  which  can  l)e  examined  and  studied  at  leisure,  that  it 
is  not  surj)rising  that  the  causes  of  exj)losions  should  esca|)e  detection. 
Usually  the  explosion  is  the  first  evidence  that  anything  is  amiss, 
and  the  time  for  observing  the  conditions  is  necessarily  brief. 

An  incident  in  a  welding-works  near  P^ssen,  Germany,  might  be 
cited  as  exemplifying  what  trifling  causes  may  lead  to  disaster,  and 
how  difficult,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  it  may  be  to  dis- 
cover them. 

A  blowing-engine  was  arranged  with  two  suction-pipes  at  each 
end  of  the  blowing-cylinder — one  leading  to  the  air,  and  the  other 
to  the  gas-holder.  Each  pipe  was  provided  with  a  valve,  and  all 
were  so  adjusted  that  the  cylinder  drew  in  gas  and  air  in  the  pro- 
portions found  most  advantageous.  The  gases  from  the  cylinder 
were  carried  directly  to  the  furnace  through  suitable  pipes,  and  while 
the  cylinder  was  provided  with  relief- valves,  every  eftort  was  made 
to  prevent  explosions,  principally  by  compressing  the  gases  to  a 
point  where  the  rate  of  efflux  of  the  mixture  was  greater  than  the 
velocity  of  combustion,  if  the  expression  is  here  allowable. 

It  was  found  that  the  apparatus  would  work  sjitisfactorily  for  .some 
time,  and  then  the  relative  proportions  of  the  mixture  would  change, 
and  an  explosion  might  have  been  the  result.  Ex))erimcnts  con- 
suming days  were  made  to  discover  a  method  of  averting  this  dan- 
ger, but  they  were  unsuccessful,  until  it  was  observed  that  the 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  took  place 
when  the  gasometer  began  to  rise  or  fall — the  back-pressure  due  to 
friction  when  the  holder  was  rising  or  its  absence  when  falling  l)eing 
eufficient  to  change  the  conditions.     As  soon  as  this  was  discovered, 
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the  remedy  was  soon  found.  A  metal  disc,  with  a  comparatively 
small  hole  in  its  center,  was  j)lacetl  in  the  gas-pipe  close  to  the 
cylinder,  and  the  gas  was  drawn  through  this  hole,  with  so  much 
efl'ort  that  the  trifling  change  in  the  gJLSometer-pre-snre  was  without 
aj)precial)le  eirect.s. 

Had  an  explosion  occurred  before  this  discovery  was  made,  it 
would  probably  have  been  cla-ssed  among  the  uncxplainable. 

A  blast-pipe  explosion  occurred  recently  under  very  similar  con- 
ditions, and  in  tiie  same  establishment,  as  that  described  by  Dr. 
Bavles.  I  was  not  i)resent  at  the  time,  but  I  heard  the  re|)ort,  and 
was  on  the  ground  a  few  seconds  later.  The  pipe  is  400  feet  long, 
of  16-inch  spirally-welded  tubes.  Air  is  supplied  to  the  pipe  by  a 
No.  9  Sturtevant  pressure-blower  through  a  Y,  130  feet  from  one  end. 
The  blower  is  in  a  separate  room,  and  it  draws  air  through  holes  in 
the  roof.  The  pipe  is  tapped  every  14  feet,  but  the  last  70  feet  of 
the  longer  end  was  not  in  use,  and  formed  practically  a  dead  end. 
Each  end,  however,  of  the  pipe  was  closed  with  a  ciist-iron  blank 
flange  having  a  hole  in  its  center,  through  which  air  was  constantly 
issuing.  Any  gas  that  might  find  its  way  into  the  pipe  would  pre- 
sumably escajie  through  these  holes. 

The  line  had  been  in  entirely  successful  use  about  a  year,  when, 
one  morning  in  December  last,  the  explosion  took  place  in  the  dead 
end.  The  cast-iron  flange  was  blown  into  many  pieces,  several 
leaving  deep  impressions  in  the  brick  wall,  while  one  piece  passed 
through  a  stove  about  50  feet  away.  Fortunately  no  one  was  ser- 
iously hurt.  The  explosion  confined  itself  to  the  last  10  feet  of  the 
dead  end,  and  especially  to  the  last  18  inche*',  which  were  expanded 
into  the  form  of  an  irregular  sphere — the  circumference  being  Si 
inches  greater  than  formerly — but  without  bursting  the  pipe. 

It  was  supposed  that  gas  found  its  way  into  the  pipe  from  a  special 
burner  that  had,  however,  been  successfully  used  for  months ;  but, 
suj)])()sing  this  to  be  the  ca.se,  why  should  the  explosion  take  place 
in  the  last  18  inches  of  the  pipe,  where  there  was  a  hole  for  the  escape 
of  gas?  Could  it  have  been  a  dust-ex plo.-sion,  and  in  either  tuse, 
what  ignited  it?  No  further  troui>le  has  been  experienced,  although 
the  conditions  remain  the  same,  so  far  as  known. 

An  explosion  took  place  in  the  purifier-house  of  The  Sherbrook 
Gas  and  Water  Company's  works  a  few  months  ago,  under  rather 
peculiar  eirennistanccs,  and  the  facts  in  this  instance  may  serve  to 
illustrate  other  dangers  of  gas-jmrifieation  than  those  in  the  paper 
under  discussion. 
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This  company  lias  two  holders;  and  when  one  was  about  filled, 
an  employee  wa.s  sjent  to  turn  the  gas  from  this  into  the  empty  one. 
He  however,  closed  both  valves,  and  the  gas  broke  the  seals  in  the 
purifiers  and  escaped  into  the  room.  This  room  adjoins  the  genera- 
tor-house, and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  heavy  brick  wall,  there  being 
neither  doors  nor  other  communication  between.  An  employee 
from  outside  started  into  tiie  purifier-room  ;  and  upon  his  o|>ening 
the  door,  an  explosion  immediately  took  place;  the  building  was 
wrecked,  and  one  man  was  killed   by  falling  walls. 

Investigation  showed  that  there  was  no  fire  in  the  room ;  and  the 
explanation  that  the  explosive  mixture  had  escaped  into  the  genera- 
tor-house through  the  wall  and  had  there  ix^'ome  ignitetl  and  com- 
n)unicated  the  flame  to  the  gases  in  the  purifier  room  was  not  at  all 
satisfactory  to  the  gas  comj)any. 

The  matter  is  still  under  investigation,  both  by  the  gas  company 
and  the  lf)cal  authorities. 

This  company  has  ex perience<l  several  small  explosions  which  they 
can  account  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  the  theory  that  gas  and 
air  in  certain  proportions  and  under  certain  conditions  are  sponta- 
neously explosive. 

Explosions  attended  with  more  or  less  mystery  occasional Iv  «x-cur 
in  the  sewers  of  cities.  The-^e  explosions  are  due  to  illuminating- 
gas  which  has  escaped  from  the  mains  and  collected  in  the  sewers  and 
subways. 

How  it  becomes  ignited  is  usually  not  known — a  spark  from  a 
iiorse's  hoof  or  a  lighteil  cigar  has  been  advanced  as  a  possible  source 
of  fire  ;  but  many  of  these  explosions  occur  under  conditions  which 
necessitate  our  seeking  other  explanations. 

However  closely  the  engineer  may  investigate,  he  must  acknowl- 
edge that  there  are  many  things  connected  with  gas-explosions  which 
are  yet  to  l)e  learned.  During  my  investigjition  of  this  subject,  engi- 
neei's  have  suggested  pyrophoric  iron  in  the  oxide  as  a  cause  of 
purifier-explosions;  others  suggest  pyrites;  and  otiiers  again  s|>eak 
vaguely  of  certain  subtle  and  unstable  ga^ous  combinations  which 
are  readily  dissociatetl,  and  cause  spontaneous  combustion. 

While  this  last  theory  is  not  one  that  the  average  engineer  is  will- 
ing to  accept,  yet  from  the  evidence  presente<l  he  may  draw  one  con- 
clusion. It  is  not  possible  to  be  t(H)  c-areful.  Many  of  the  gas- 
explosions  wiiich  seem  so  mysterious  arc  no  doubt  due  to  quite 
simple  causes  which  perhaps  are  overlooked  because  so  obvious. 

Another   point   presents   itself:   none   but  the   most  careful   and 
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thouglitfiil  men  should  have  cliarge  of  work  in  gas-plants.  I  saw  a 
private  water-gas  plant  in  Jirooklyn  a  year  or  so  ago  being  operated 
for  pure  water-gas.  The  man  in  charge,  however,  was  blowing  air 
through  the  coal  at  the  same  titne  that  he  was  passing  steam  ;  and 
he  was  entirely  unconscious  that  the  j)ro(lact  was  a  mixture  of  pro- 
ducer- and  water-gases.  He  had  erected  and  piped  the  apparatus 
himself  (without  any  previous  experience  whatever  in  gas-manufac- 
ture), and  had  it  so  arranged  that  an  explosion  was  both  possible 
and  probable.  That  he  had  escaped  one,  can  be  attributed  only  to 
the  habit  of  this  subtle  and  insidious  compound  to  do  the  unex- 
pected. 


CHINESE  SILVEB- MINING  IN  MONGOLIA. 

BY   II.    F.    DAWES,   ENGLEWOOD,    N.    J. 
(Cleveland  Meeting,  June,  1891.) 

In  China  all  minerals  are,  theoretically  at  least,  the  property  of 
the  Emperor,  and  the  Imperial  permission  must  be  got  from  him  for 
the  privilege  of  working  them.  A  direct  tax  is  levied  on  this 
privilege,  and  by  simple  command,  the  Emperor  can  close  a  mine  at 
any  time. 

Occult  geomantic  influences  are  a  large  factor  in  determining  the 
opening  or  the  arbitrary  closing  of  a  mine.  The  location  with  ref- 
erence to  points  of  the  compass,  graves  and  natural  objects,  may  be 
really  or  professedly  considered  as  indicating  that  tho,se  intluences 
are  favorable  or  unfavorable.  The  consequence,  is,  of  course,  that 
for  the  authorization  and  encouragement  of  any  considerable  enter- 
prise, friends  at  court,  practical  politics,  and  more  or  less  liribery,  are 
required.  As  a  result,  most  Chinese  mining  is  illicit,  and  is  carried 
on  in  a  small  way  only.  Often  along  a  single  vein,  or  over  a  small 
section  of  mining  country,  a  few  in(lividuals  obtain  rights  over  all  the 
ojienings,  most  probably  by  loaning  money  to  the  head-men  of  the 
operators  and  holding  the  mines  as  security  for  the  debt.  In  such 
cases,  perhaps,  for  better  security,  all  the  ore  is  reduced  in  the  works 
established  by  the  creditors,  who  also  handle  all  silver  produced.  As 
theiiead-men  are,  for  the  most  part,  improvident,  and  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms for  the  collection  of  debts  are  stringent  and  peculiar,  the  "  othce- 
men"  or  creditors  acquire  in  time  what  is  practically  an  own»;rship  of 
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the  mines.  WorkiD^s  are  often  ahaiuloned,  and  the  tith-  to  thi'in  is 
passed  back  to  the  office-men.  They  are  also  transferal »le,  with  the 
permission  of  the  office-men,  and  the  new  operator  usually  assumes 
all  debts  of  the  previous  holder.  If  he  is  not  known,  he  must  pay 
the  debts  on  takinj^  possession  ;  but  they  are  a  home-staying  people 
for  the  most  part,  and  unknown  nien  seem  to  be  the  exception  ;  so 
the  debt  usually  runs  on  fur  the  new  man,  until  transferred  again  or 
cancelle<l. 

Tlu?  office-men  have  a  large  organized  force,  part  at  the  reduction- 
works  and  part  at  the  mines.  The  former  part  consists  of  book- 
keepers, store-keef)ers  (for  the  office-men  8up|>ly  the  head-men  in 
great  part  with  tools  and  materials),  and  representatives  of  the  office 
to  oversee  all  details  of  the  reduction  of  the  ore,  and  last,  but  by 
no  means  least,  watchmen  who  are  present  day  and  night  in  every 
section  or  dcj)artment.  The  mine-force  usually  consists  of  an  inspec- 
tor and  watchman  for  each  opening;  but  when  the  openings  are 
isolated,  or  when  inspectors  or  wat<limen  are  increased  l)ecause  the 
mine  is  in  bouonza,  a  cook  and  other  functionaries  are  added.  The 
inspector  watches  the  interests  of  the  office-men,  sees  that  the  terms 
of  the  contract  are  fulfilled,  is  on  hand  when  ore  is  being  tak<'n  out, 
reports  daily  on  the  apj)earance  of  the  headings,  and  keeps  the  office 
thoroughly  posted  upon  matters  in  his  district. 

The  contractor  or  "  head-man  "  hires  his  own  miners,  watchmtn 
and  others,  as  is  the  case  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  contract  l>etween  "offico-mcn  " 
and  "  head-man." 

"Yiiiig  lliiei  Kiiai  asks  for  the  old  sliaft  <»f  Ti  Tzti  Ilao;  he  will  carry  out  ail 
the  water  and  waste  rock  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft ;  he  must  clean  it  all  out  be- 
fore heginiiinp  to  work  in  ore. 

"  The  first  silver  pioduce«i  to  the  amount  of  500  taels,  no  matter  whether  pro- 
diit-ed  from  ore  or  concentrated  waste,  the  oflice-n)en  are  to  receive  two-ami-a  half- 
tenths  and  the  head-man  seven-and  a-halfterUlis. 

"  Deductions  for  smeltin^-expensei*,  tools  and  other  things  8upplie<i  will  be  made 
according  to  tiic  old  rules. 

"  All  silver  produced  after  the  first  500  taels,  no  matter  whether  from  ore  orcon- 
centraletl  waste,  the  oflice-men  are  to  receive  three-tenths  and  the  head  man  seven- 
tenths. 

"  Deduction  for  smelting-expenses,  tools  and  otlier  things  8upplie<l  will  be  made 
according  to  the  old  rules. 

"  If  lie  stops  work  the  place  will  be  kept  for  him  half  a  month,  and  if  work  is 
stt>ppc«l  for  a  longer  time  it  will  be  given  to  some  one  else.  He  will  not  \ye  al- 
lowed to  eat  the  slags  or  shares  of  a  new  man  [i.f.,  if  he  forfeits  his  contniot,  he 
cannot  approai-h  the  now  man  to  whom  the  place  may  be  given,  for  a  sublease, 
or  make  any  claim  on  him  for  debts  contracted  while  working  there].     He  will  not 
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be  allowed  to  beat  a  flying  hammer  [i.e.,  he  must  confine  his  work  to  the  exact 
locality  indicated  in  the  contract  and  not  work  elsewhere]  ;  he  will  not  be  allowed 
to  keep  ore  in  the  shaft,  but  must  send  it  to  the  office-men  as  fast  as  it  is  produced, 
and  all  old  and  new  waste  must  be  sent  to  the  surface  and  not  stored  underground. 

"  It  has  been  found  in  the  shaft  tliat  there  is  a  south  drift,  a  north  drift,  a  small 
nortii  drift  and  others,  and  if  they  be  leased  to  others,  they  will  all  use  the  same 
entrance.  In  that  case  he  must  not  prevent  them  from  using  this  entrance,  nor  in 
any  way  make  trouble  with  them  ;  if  he  does  he  will  then  be  sent  to  the  magistrate 
for  punishment. 

''  This  is  settled  face  to  face,  pul)licly ;  and  there  must  be  no  repentance. 

''  Work  must  be  begun  on  this  date. 

"  We  keep  a  copy  as  proof,  which  will  be  sent  to  the  head- watchman. 

''  Written  by  Hsin  Chin  Chung  on  the  3d  day  of  the  10th  pioon  of  the  13th  year 
of  Kuang  Hsu." 

In  general  all  contracls  are  about  the  same,  and  provide  for  miner- 
like working  (though  in  none  of  them  i.s  timbering  mentioned),  and 
for  forfeiture  if  work  be  suspended  for  a  stated  time.  In  the  con- 
tract given  above,  there  is  a  clause  releasing  any  subsequent  con- 
tractor from  all  debts  contracted  by  the  present  one.  The  absence 
of  this  clause  in  many  of  the  contracts,  and  its  presence  in  this  and 
some  others,  shows  that  some  liability  for  old  debts  exists,  unless 
disclaimed;  and  though  such  liability  is  described  in  some  of  the 
contracts  to  be  a  "  bad  custom,"  the  usage  still  has  a  recognized 
legal  weight. 

In  Mongolia,  north  of  the  Great  Wall,  there  are  a  number  of  sil- 
ver-mines, some  run  in  a  very  small  way  by  squatters,  and  others 
more  extensively  by  a  sort  of  company.  The  country  is  hilly,  more 
or  less  rugged,  and  for  the  most  part  devoid  of  trees.  The  elevation 
of  the  narrow  sandy  valleys  is  about  1000  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
the  highest  mountains  seldom  reach  4000  feet.  The  climate  has  two 
seasons,  a  wet  and  a  dry.  Apart  from  the  almost  total  absence  of 
snow  in  winter  (a  fall  of  two  inches  of  light  feathery  snow  being  con- 
sidered a  severe  snow-storm),  and  general  dryer  atmosphere,  it  is  very 
like  New  York  and  vicinity  in  ordinary  years  ;  the  summer  tempera- 
ture often  reaching  90°  F.  in  the  shade,  and  during  the  winter  being 
often  at  zero. 

The  luiners  live  in  one-story  houses,  built  of  stone,  cemented  with 
mud.  Outside  and  inside  are  plastered  with  mud  mixed  with  straw, 
to  which  lime  is  sometimes  added  ;  and  the  roofs  are  of  thatch,  not 
sewed  on,  but  laid  like  shingles,  beginning  at  the  eaves,  and  weighted 
down  with  poles  and  stones,  which  do  not  always  keep  it  in  place 
tigainst  sudden  gusts  down  the  gulches.  In  such  houses  many  live, 
huddled  like  sheep;  but  as  long  as  they  get  their  daily  allowance  of 
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boiled  millot,  with  some  fresh  vegetable?"  in  Runinier-fime,  a  few 
ounces  of  pork  n)eat  and  fat  twice  a  month,  and  occa.-ional  cakc-s  of 
wheat  flour  on  feast  days,  they  seem  content. 

A  promising  ontfrop  is  usually  the  starting-point  of  the  mining 
work.  As  soon  as  the  miners  have  run  in  on  it  far  enough  to  be 
under  cover,  they  have  in  most  cases  sunk  on  it,  probably  following 
the  ore  or  the  most  j)romising  indications.  On  some  veins,  which  cut 
right  across  hills  of  considerable  size,  the  conditions  were  good  for 
working  by  adit  ;  but  in  no  case  was  advantage  taken  of  this.  The 
shafts  are  more  or  less  irregular,  though  some  lifts  of  60  feet  or 
more  are  exceptions,  following  small  scams  of  sj)ar,  and  in  some 
cases  merely  the  clay  selvage.  The  timbers  are  about  3  inches  in 
diameter,  and,  when  nr)t  used  for  shoring  up  bad  ground,  are  placed 
across  the  ends  of  the  shaft  al)out  2  feet  apart  and  alternat»ly  from 
one  end  to  the  (»ther,  to  serve  as  ladders.  In  unpro<luctive  ground 
the  shafts  are  never  more  than  3  feet  long.  In  o()en  stojjes  stulls 
are  similarly  placed  for  climbing  about  on.  They  serve  much  better 
for  ladders  than  the  Mexican  notched  pole,  can  l)e  travelled  over 
more  quickly  and  with  heavier  loads.  When  the  vein  is  more  Hat, 
stulls  are  often  set  opposite  each  other,  and  on  the  foot-wall  side  a 
stick  thrown  across  them  serves  as  a  foot-rest.  When  the  vein  is 
flatter  yet,  steps  are  cut  directly  in  the  foot-wall,  and  timbers  are 
disjjensed  with  entirely,  unless  needed  for  bad  grouiul. 

Cottonwood,  chestnut,  willow,  oak,  pine,  and  black  walnut  grow 
in  the  region,  but  not  plentifully,  and  consequently  timbers  are  more 
or  less  expensive.  Willow  seems  a  favorite  and  lasts  well  under- 
ground. Very  few  large  timl)ers  are  used.  In  bad  ground,  the 
galleries  being  for  the  most  part  small,  the  operators  seem  willing 
to  take  their  chances  of  caving  ;  but  such  shoring  as  is  use<l  when 
absolutely  necessary  is  of  the  flimsiest  character.  The  galleries  are 
about  3  feet  high  anil  2  feet  wide,  just  of  the  size  that  a  man  can 
easily  work  in,  seatetl  on  the  fl»x)r  or  a  small  block  of  wt)od.  As 
little  waste  dirt  as  possible  is  carrietl  to  the  surface,  abandoned 
workings  being  usually  packetl  with  it.  Even  galleries  in  use  are 
gradually  filletl,  so  as  to  leave  only  just  room  enough  to  get  through. 
Xo  drilling  is  done  or  powder  used,  and  all  work  is  done  by  hammer 
and  chisel.  The  hammers  are  of  cast-iron,  weighing  6  to  8  pounds, 
with  handles  6  inches  long,  and  the  chisels*  are  of  iron,  tipped  with 

*  These  chisels  have  pyramidal  points  and  re^mble  the  Eiacn  ohne  Helm  of  the 
<^ierman  miners,  for  which  there  seems  to  l)e  no  exact  English  name.     Cind  involves 
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steel,  sliarpened  at  the  forge  and  tompered.  The  hammer-heads  are 
worn  in  a  short  time  into  ciip-shaped  depressions,  wliidi  the 
miners  seem  to  think  reduce  the  danger  of  missing  tlie  chisel-head. 
They  dislike  exc^essively  to  break  their  skins  so  that  i)lood  flows. 

Ail  the  work  is  single-handed.  The  miner  always  sits  while  at 
work,  with  his  lamp  hanging  from  a  twig  wedged  across  the  drift 
in  a  convenient  position.  Many  of  the  lamps  are  beaten  out  of  lead, 
filled  with  peanut  oil  and  provided  with  twisted  cotton  wicks, 
which  tiiey  spin  themselves  by  hand.  The  waste  that  has  to  be 
taken  to  the  surface  is  carried  up  in  small  shallow  baskets  on  the 
shoulders  of  boys  ;  poor  ore  is  always  taken  up  in  this  way  and  sorted 
on  the  surface  near  the  moulh  of  the  workings,  while  first-class  ore 
is  sacked  underground  and  taken  to  the  head-men  in  small  lots  as 
fast  as  extracted.  Most  frequently  rich  ore  must  l)e  taken  from  .the 
vein  only  in  the  presence  of  the  inspector.  When  50  or  more 
pounds  are  collected  it  is  carried  to  the  storehouse  of  the  office-men 
as  provided  in  the  contract. 

Although  the  work  is  slow,  the  wages  are  low  ;  and  the  head-men, 
by  pawning  their  clothes  and  stretching  their  credit,  can  go  through 
a  good  deal  of  unproductive  ground.  That  which  gives  them  the 
hardest  fight  and  ultimately  stops  their  work  is  water.  Yet  they 
can  handle  a  good  deal  (tf  water  after  their  own  fashi(m,  when  the 
lift  is  not  too  great.  They  place  in  the  incline  a  series  of  boxes 
constructed  of  ])lanks  rij^ped  out  by  hand  and  made  water-tight 
with  a  j)utty  of  oil  and  white  clay.  These  are  set  in  steps  about 
3  feet  apart,  and  extend  from  the  sump  to  a  j)oint  where  the  water 
will  run  out  to  the  surface.  On  each  of  these  stands  a  man  who, 
with  a  closely-woven  willow  basket,  holding  about  4  gallons,  lakes 
the  water  from  the  box  on  which  he  stands  and  empties  it  into  the  one 
above  him,  and  so  on  until  it  reaches  the  surface.  Bailing,  goes  ou 
rapidly,  with  internii.csions  for  rest,  and  when  the  work  is  in  full 
swing  water  enough  runs  out  to  fill  a  3-inch  pipe.  This  is  tiie 
hardest  work  in  the  mine,  and  is  done  by  bailers,  who  are  deeemd 
inferior  to  the  miners.  The  stint  for  each  bailer  is  1000  baskets 
})er  shift.  A  considerable  (piantity  of  water  can  be  handle<l  in  this 
way  ;  but  in  spile  of  the  low  wages  it  is  a  serious  expense,  and 
uide.ss  the  dee})  workings  are  particularly  rich  they  are  often  aban- 
doned  tluring  the  rainy  season,  to  be  bailed  out  (if  their  extent  does 

iiHimlly  llie  nution  of  a  wedge,  and  bil  or  drill  that  of  a  revolving  tool,  which  makes 
a  hide;  wiieieas  these  sinipiy  cliip  or  dress  iho  rock.  They  are  froui  8  to  18  inches 
long. 
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not    forbid    sufli    a  course)  and  workeil  again   during  the  winter 
nionthB.  W 

The  ©recollected  in  the  ore-house  is  taken  oiit  from  time  to  time 
for  treatment,  the  times  depending  on  the  state  of  the  exclwqiier, 
the  quantity  of  ore  on  hand  and  the  time  of  the  year,  ju-t  before 
New  Year  being  the  tinjc  of  the  greatest  activity  in  the  smelting- 
yard.  As  a  rule  small  lots  of  alH>ut  100  pounds  are  treati.-d  at  a 
time.  All  ore  is  first  roasted  and  then  smeltwl  for  base  bullion, 
after  which  the  base  bullion  is  refined. 

The  roasting-kilns  are  circular,  built  of  sun-dried  brick  wt  nj>  in 
open  checker-work,  and  about  4  feet  high  and  6  feet  in  diameter. 
After  erecticm  they  are  pla.stered  outside  and  inside  with  mud  mixed 
with  chopi^ed  straw,  a  place  being  lefl  (to  l>e  closed  with  loose  brick) 
for  the  removal  of  the  charge.  One  such  furnace  lasts  through 
many  roastings. 

All  the  brick  used  are  of  ordinary  clay,  rammetl  into  woMlen 
moulds  with  a  heavy  stone  rammer,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  No 
straw  is  mixed  with  them  and  no  water  is  used  in  their  making,  as 
the  clay,  whm  freshly  dug,  is  moist  enough  to  stick  together  under 
the  rammer.  The  floor  of  the  kilns  is  slightly  depressed  in  the 
center,  to  collect  the  lead  which  is  often  reduce<l  in  them  when  rieh 
ores  are  roasted.  On  the  floor  is  spread  a  layer  of  chareoal  a  few 
inches  thick  ;  on  this  a  few  inches  of  ore,  and  so  on  until  all  the  ore  is 
charged.  The  coal  is  then  firetl  and  burns  until  burnt  out.  The 
fire  is  a  hot  one  and  the  roasting  is  of  necessity  imperfeetly  «lone, 
much  of  the  ore  melting  and  some  being  retbx^.  The  lumps  in 
the  roasted  charges  are  broken  and  picket!  over,  pieces  IxMiig  put 
aside  for  re-roasting,  and  the  rest  is  then  smeltwl  in  the  blxst- 
f  urn  ace. 

The  beginning  of  a  blast-furnace  is  a  circular  depression  in  the 
elay  floor  of  the  smelting-yar<i,  some  18  inches  in  diameter  and  4 
inches  in  depth,  in  which  sifte<l  wood  ashes  are  pressiil  to  make  a 
shallow  cup.  Around  this  a  wall  is  erected  of  one  thicknt'ss  of  mud 
brick,  .set  on  end  and  plastere<I  together  witli  clay  mixe<l  with 
chopped  straw.  The  furnaces  are  conical  in  sha|>e,  with  throats  alKUit 
9  inches  in  diameter,  and  stand  about  3  feet  high.  One  tuyere- 
hole  is  left  near  the  bi^ttom  ;  and  al)ove  this  hole,  on  the  insiile  of 
the  furnace,  wr<lge-shaped  bricks  are  built  into  the  wall,  projecting 
to  the  center  of  the  furnace,  .so  that  the  descending  charge  «»r  dro|>- 
ping  slag  may  not  clog  the  tuyere.  The  funnel  is  plastere<l  inside 
and  out  with  day  mixed  with  cjjoppeil  straw,  and  when  it  h:is  been 
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thoroughly  dried  and  heat<'<l  by  a  small  fire  in  (lie  iiearlh,  more 
charcoal  is  juit  in,  the  wind-box  is  set  in  place  and  connectiMl  with 
the  tuyere,  blast  is  put  on  and  charcoal  and  roasted  ore  are  added,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  head-man.  IJottoms  from  the  cui)el-furnaces 
are  also  a«lded,  to  furnish  lead  for  collecting  the  silver;  and  the 
unreduced  litharge  acts  also  as  a  flux  for  the  gjingue  of  the  ore. 
Slag  flows  from  a  hole  near  the  l)Ottom,  which  is  kept  o|)en  as  long 
as  the  blast  is  on.  Lead  often  runs  out,  sometimes  from  cracks  that 
open  in  the  stack  ;  but  the  yard  is  clean  and  nothing  is  lost,  except, 
of  course,  that  which  is  vaporized  or  passes  into  the  slag.  When 
the  lot  has  been  run  through,  the  wind-lx)x  is  taken  away,  water  is 
freely  dashed  in  the  furnace,  an<l,  when  cool  enough,  it  is  torn  down, 
the  cake  of  lead  is  taken  out  of  the  bottom  and  the  debiis  is  care- 
fully sorted  over  by  hand.  All  the  lead  is  save<l,  and  part  of  the 
charge  remaining  is  put  aside  to  be  crushed  and  washe*!  for  re-smelt- 
ing. The  base  bull  lion,  beaten  and  cleaned  from  adhering  slag  and 
ashes,  is  then  ready  for  refining  in  a  cu|)elling-furna«'e. 

On  the  floor  of  the  yard,  wood-ashes  are  siftetl  through  a  horse- 
hair sieve  into  a  conical  heap<?ome  3  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  con- 
solidated by  pressure  of  the  foot;  the  top  is  levelled  off  and  a 
shallow  basin  is  scooped  in  it  with  a  wooden  hoop;  around  the  base 
mud-brick  are  set  on  their  sides  in  close  order,  save  at  a  place  in 
front,  which  is  left  open  to  serve  as  a  door.  On  top  of  the  mound 
and  around  the  basin  are  also  set  mud-brick,  but  in  open  order;  and 
across  them,  so  as  to  cover  the  basin,  are  laid  mud-brick  of  full  size  ; 
just  before  putting  on  this  cover  the  base  bullion  is  put  in.  with 
paper  under  it  to  keep  it  from  bruising  the  ashas.  Inside  the  little 
wall  around  the  base  charcoal  is  then  piled,  and  enough  is  thrown 
on  to  give  the  whole  a  rounded  dome-shape,  the  top  being  some  12 
inches  above  the  basin  cover.  The  charcoal  is  ignitetl  at  the  front 
near  the  door,  and  the  whole  thing  is  i)lastered  over  with  clay  mixe<l 
with  straw,  leaving  a  hole  at  the  top  9  inches  in  diameter.  As 
the  bullion  melts,  the  clay  coating  becomes  bake<i  by  the  burning 
charcoal,  and  as  the  cupelling  contiiiues  and  the  charcoal  settles 
down,  the  dome  supports  itself  and  confines  and  ra<liates  the  heat. 
If  there  be  not  sufficient  charcoal  originally  to  carry  the  refining  to 
the  end,  n)ore  is  addtil  from  time  to  time  through  the  hole  in  the  top. 
The  operation  is  carefully  watclie<l  through  the  (KM)rway,  and  piei-es 
of  charcoal  and  uiiabsorbeti  drtKss  are  skimmed  off'  with  iron  t<H>ls. 
Natural  draught  alone  is  usetl,  and  the  silver  prochiced  is  usmdly 
above  .980  fine.     Siuall   lots  of  base  bullion,  of  10  pounds  or  less, 
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are  refinrd  on  wood-asli  basins,  I>y  pilinj^  cliarcoal  al)out  them  with- 
out any  covering;,  and  usin^  tlie  bla.st  fnui)  a  small  wiiid-hnx,  the 
hlast  beinj^  delivered  right  over  tlie  melted  bullion  through  a  clay 
nozzle.  The  refined  silver  is  then  wcighcil  into  the  oflRee,  credits 
are  given,  accounts  adjuste<l,  and  it  is  then  turne<l  over  to  the 
melter  to  turn  into  currency. 

Current  silver  is  of  two  kinds,  ab<»ut  .t)98  fine  and  alxxit  .OSO  fine. 
The  finer  is  cast  into  what  are  called  "shoes"  of  about  50  taels 
(nearly  67  oz.  troy),  on  which  are  stamped  the  name  of  the  makers, 
the  name  together  with  the  external  appearance  being  their  only 
guaranty.  Much  of  the  silver  made  is  not  considered  good  enoui^h 
for  "shoes,"  so  it  is  alloyed  with  copper  for  the  lower  grade  and  the 
kind  most  usually  seen. 

The  melter's  furnace  is  dom<'-.shaj)ed,  an<l  is  built  of  burnt  brick, 
open  in  front  to  the  room,  and  having  a  chimney  from  the  top  run- 
ning outside.  It  is,  in  principle,  very  like  a  blacksmith's  forge, and 
is  blown  by  a  wind  box  with  a  single  tuyere.  The  fuel  is  anthracite 
from  Peking,  of"  pea-size,  in  which  are  imbedded  the  small  clay  cups 
used  for  melting.  The  cakes  from  the  cupel  ling-furnaces  are  cut  up 
with  a  cold  cliisel  on  the  anvil,  or,  if  not  too  thick,  with  large  iron 
shears;  and  when  the  silver  is  fine  enough,  it  is  weighe<l  out  with 
the  proper  pro|)ortion  of  granulated  copper  into  a  partitioned  tray 
for  melting.  The  fineness  is  judged  by  the  eye  according  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bullion  when  cut  with  a  cold  chisel,  long  practice 
having  given  the  inciters  considerable  skill  in  this  |)articular.  When 
not  sufficiently  fine,  saltpeter,  with  some  sand  and  salt,  are  added  to 
the  mehcd  silver  and  the  slag  is  skinuued  off".  Small  ingots,  about 
(I  ozs.  in  weight,  are  cast  in  hemispherical  iron  moulds,  and  these, 
when  cleaned  up,  and  usually  deeply  scored  on  the  round  side  with 
a  cold  chisel,  to  show  the  interior,  are  current. 

The  only  Chinese  coin  is  the  coj)per  cash.  Silver  is  current  l)y 
weight,  the  unit  being  the  tael,  nominally  corresponding  to  our  ounce  ; 
but  the  weight  of  the  tael  varies  in  diffident  parts  of  the  ct)nntry, 
and  even  between  different  cities  in  the  s;ime  |)rovince  ;  and  there  is 
also  a  dillerence  between  the  governmental  and  the  KkiiI  tael.  These 
discrepancies  afford  the  means  of  livelihood  to  many  money-changers 
or  brokei*s. 

One  is  often  reminded  of  the  Mexicans  when  watching  Chinejie 
miners.  They  show  the  same  keenness  in  following  ore,  the  same 
dislike  for  severe  labor,  and  the  same  improvidence.  The  cxmditions 
under  which  they  work,  on  the  other  hand,  are  different,  as  are  abo 
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the  tiuaiis  for  accomplishing  their  ends.  In  spite  of"  their  boasted 
civilization,  these  means  seem  to  us  extremely  primitive,  although 
long  working  in  the  same  grooves  has  given  them  consideral)le  skill, 
which  partially  offsets  their  obvious  disadvantages. 

The  opcuiing  of  the  Tung  Shang  colliery,  the  extension  of  the  rail- 
road from  Lu  Tai  to  Ta  Ku  and  Tientsin,  and  the  building  of  the 
harbor  and  dry  dock  at  Port  Arthur,  have  drawn  attention  to  China, 
and  have  given  rise  to  speculation  as  to  whether  these  would  not  prove 
entering  weflges  of  western  civilization,  and  possibly  lead  to  the  ex- 
tensive working  of  Chinese  mines  after  the  "  foreign  fashion."  But 
the  Chinese  are  an  intensely  conservative  people,  and  back  of  the 
people  is  the  government,  whose  very  life  depends  upon  keeping 
things  as  they  are.  Hence,  their  policy  is  against  granting  conces- 
sions of  any  kind,  and  from  the  present  outlook  it  seems  extremely 
doubtful  whether  a  foreigner  can  obtain  any  interest  in  mines  of  any 
kind. 

That  the  country  j)osscsses  great  mineral  wealth  cannot  bedoui)ted, 
but  until  the  emperor  inaugurates  aceremony  of  pounding  the  drill, 
like  that  which  he  now  performs,  of  turning  a  furrow  every  spring 
with  a  plow,  and  thereby  «lignifies  and  sanctions  mining,  its  develop- 
ment promises  to  be  desultory  and  slow. 


METHODS  OF  WORKING  AND  SURVEYING  THE  MINES  OF 
THE  LONG  DALE  IRON  COMPANY,  VIRGINIA. 

BY  GUY  R.  JOHNSON,  LONODALE,  VA. 

(Cleveland  Meeting,  June,  1S91.) 

In  view  of  the  attention  now  directed  to  the  develojuncnt  of  the 
iron-ores  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  frequent  reference  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Institute  to  the  Longdale  mines,  it  is  presumed  that  a 
brief  account  of  the  methods  of  working  and  surveying  these  mines 
will  be  of  interest.  For  a  better  understanding  of  such  a  des<'rip- 
tion,  a  few  words  will  be  said  concerning  the  geological  character  of 
the  ore-deposit. 

Professor  Rogers  says  in  his  preliminary  report  of  1835,  that 
this  deposit  has  "  more  of  the  character  of  a  true  vein  than  is  usually 
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the  case  with  ores  of  tliis  sort."  According  to  the  (now  generally 
acceptetl)  views  of  the  same  authority,  the  Orihkany  sandstone  (No, 
\' 1 1,  of  Rogers's  classification)  has  here  been  replaced  with  brown 
liernatite  ore.  Underlying  the  ore  the  Lower  Helderl)erg  limestone 
should  be,  and  is  occa'^ionally,  found  as  the  foot-wall.  Generally, 
however,  the  limestone  has  been  replaced  with  a  highly  siliceous 
clay,  which  often  runs  into  sandstone.  (Overlying  the  ore,  and  form- 
ing the  hangir)g-wall,  is  the  Devonian  shale  (N\».  VIII.  of  Rogers, 
the  Hamilton  slate  of  New  York).  This  formation  is  encountered 
in  great  thickness,  one  tunnel  having  Ixjcn  drivc'n  upwards  of  1200 
feet  through  it  to  reach  the  ore.  Near  the  ore  its  character  chani^es. 
It  becomes  so  much  softer  as  to  be  cut  readily  with  a  knife,  while 
the  color  changes  to  blue,  red,  yellow  or  white.  Combinations  of 
all  four  colors  are  also  often  met.  Upon  exposure  to  the  air  it 
swells  and  crumbles  into  fine  particles,  the  swelling  often  being  ac- 
companie<l  by  the  breaking-down  of  one  or  more  sets  of  timbers  in 
the  mine. 

The  strike  of  the  vein  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  mountains, 
about  N.  45°  E.,  while  the  dip  may  be  anything  from  zero  to  90° 
in  the  same  mine  and  within  limits  a  few  hundred  feet  apart.  The 
general  dip-direction  is  southeasterly.  The  ore  crops  along  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  has  been  opened  in  many 
places.  Most  of  these  workings,  however,  were  open  cuts,  and  have 
long  been  abandoncil,  the  ore-supply  being  drawn  at  the  present 
writing  from  two  principal  mines,  situate«l,  roughly  s|K'Hking,  at  €-jich 
end  of  the  deposit,  the  one  at  the  lower  (S.W.)  end  being  mucjj  the 
larger. 

As  the  system  of  working  and  surveying  Iwth  mines  is  the  same, 
its  application  to  the  lower  mine  only  will  be  describe<l. 

When  mining  was  begun  at  this  point,  the  outcrop  was  500  feet 
above  the  creek-level,  and  was  for  many  years  worketi  entirely  bv 
open  cuts.  As  time  went  on,  however,  the  excavation  w:is  carrieil 
so  deep  (130  feet)  that  the  cover  grew  too  heavy  and  it  became  nec- 
essary to  obtain  the  ore  l)y  underground  workings.  It  was  finally 
dwided  to  .stoj)e  the  ore  from  the  top  down.  This  plan  was  adoptwl 
in  1881,  and  has  been  followed  ever  since  with  complete  success. 

Method  of  Opening  the  Ground. 
The  method  of  attack  is  to  sink  a  test-shaft  upon  the  ore  to  the 
tieptii  at  which  it  is  dcsire<i  to  drive  an  adit. 

The  line  of  least  distauw  from  the  surface  to  the  ore  at  the  level 
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chosen  (the  length  of  which  line  is  oi)viou.sly  largely  governed  by 
the  height  of  the  "lift"  to  be  secured)  is  then  determined,  and  the 
adit  is  driven  straight  in,  through  the  overlying  shale,  to  the  ore,  a 
distance  varying  from  300  to  1200  feet,  according  to  the  height  al)ove 
the  creek  at  which  the  adit  is  driven.  In  Fig.  1,  which  illustrates 
the  general  method,  the  adits  are  represented,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, as  though  driven  in  upon  the  same  vertical  plane  at  different 
levels,  while  in  reality  their  entrances  are  from  one-half  mile  to  a 
mile  apart,  and  their  directions  are  not  parallel.  Tlie  highest  adit 
was  driven  directly  upon  the  ore  from  the  bottom  of  a  ravine  which 
cut  across  the  vein.  Its  level  is  indicated  by  a  broken  line  in  the 
drawing,  the  adit  itself  only  showing  in  such  a  projection  to  the 
extent  of  its  shaded  cross-section  at  S.  The  shortest  adit  (300  feet) 
mentioned  above  is  not  shown  in  Fig.  1,  as  it  was  of  secondary  im- 
portance and  was  not  used  long. 

On  reaching  the  ore,  the  adit  is  continued  by  galleries  in  both 
directions,  following  the  bends  of  the  vein.  These,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, are  both  many  and  sharp;  many  of  the  sights  taken  during 
the  survey  of  the  mine  being  16  to  20  feet  only  in  length.  Parallel 
with  the  main  entry  or  car- level  an  air-way  is  driven  at  a  height  of 
20  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  main  entry  to  the  bottom  of  the  air- 
way. As  the  main  entries  are  6  feet  high,  this  leaves  a  pillar  of  ore 
14  feet  thick  between  the  two  levels.  At  intervals  of  about  120 
feet  on  the  car-level,  chutes  or  winzes  are  driven  up  through  this 
pillar  to  the  air-way.  These  chutes  are  supplied  with  spouts  and 
gates  for  loading  the  mine-cars.  Twenty  feet  beyond  each  chute,  in 
the  direction  of  the  heading,  a  second  passage,  called  the  man-way, 
is  driven  up,  to  afford  means  of  ascent  for  the  men  who  are  working 
above. 

As  the  air-way  is  always  connected  with  the  test-shaft  above  men- 
tioned, this  system  affords  a  very  perfect  system  of  ventilation.  Of 
course,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  most  of  the  chutes  and  man-ways 
nearest  the  mouth  of  the  adit  closed,  in  order  to  force  the  incoming 
air  to  the  headings.  From  the  air-way  the  chutes  and  man-ways 
are  driven  up  until  they  reach  the  surface  in  the  bottom  of  the  old 
o})en-cuc  workings.  This,  however,  is  not  all  done  at  once,  but  only 
as  needed  for  the  working  of  the  mine. 

At  every  10  feet  of  vertical  height  above  the  air-way  a.  lateral 
level  5  feet  high  is  driven  off  along  the  ore,  thus  leaving  a  5-foot 
pillar  under  each  drift. 
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Mp:T1IOD    of    ^^'INNING    THE    OrE. 

When  the  open-cut  workings,  mentioned  alx)ve,  were  about  to  be 
finally  abandoned,  a  grillage  of  small  poles  was  laid  down  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  Fig.  4.  This  formed  a  floor  resting  upon  the 
ore  in  the  bottom  of  the  out. 

Outside  working  was  then  discontinued  and  the  sides  were  suffered 
to  fall  in  upon  the  grillage,  after  which  the  mines  were  ready  for 
underground  working.     The  system  is  as  follows: 

The  pillar  of  ore  over  the  highest  level,  or  in  other  words,  the 
ore  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  old  cut,  is  first  attiicked  and  taken  out, 
the  roof  being  supported  during  this  operation  by  heavy  props  set 
up  a  short  distance  back  of  the  working-face,  under  the  grillage 
mentioned  above,  and  standing  upon  a  similar  grillage  placed  upon 
the  ore  under  foot.  (Where  the  vein  is  horizontal  or  nearly  so,  the 
lower  grillage  may  be  omitted,  the  roof  being  allowed  to  fall  directly 
upon  the  floor,  which,  in  such  cases,  is  the  foot-wall).  This  row  of 
posts  supports  the  roof  until  the  ore  has  been  taken  out  for  a  short 
distance  ahead  of  them,  when  a  second  series  is  set  up  in  similar 
manner. 

It  is  customary  with  us  not  to  leave  the  roof  standing,  even  if  the 
props  are  strong  enough  to  support  it  for  some  time,  but  to  cause  it 
to  fall,  by  either  "  shooting  out"  the  props  {i.e.,  breaking  them  down 
by  means  of  dynamite)  or  by  drawing  them  out  if  they  can  be 
saved. 

The  ore  that  comes  from  the  face  is  wheeled  to  the  nearest  chute, 
into  which  it  is  dumped.  After  the  top  pillar  has  been  robbed  for 
a  few  feet,  generally  from  10  to  20,  the  next  one  below  is  attacked 
in  the  same  way.  Every  level  in  the  mine  can  thus  be  worked 
simultaneously,  the  workings  resembling  a  series  of  10-foot  steps,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  is  a  vertical  elevation  of  a  part  of  the  mine. 

In  this  figure  the  shaded  portion  represents  that  part  of  the  mine 
which  has  been  stoped,  the  remainder  being  ground  opened  for 
mining  but  not  yet  stoped.  The  construction  of  a  cheap  floor  or 
grillage  of  poles  is  repeated  on  every  level  to  prevent  the  sliding  of 
the  waste  from  old  caved  stopes  above.  This  floor  is,  of  course,  not 
removed  after  serving  its  temporary  but  important  purpose. 

The  ore  dumped  into  the  chute  descends  by  gravity  to  the  car- 
level,  unless  it  is  stopped  by  meeting  a  flat  place  or  "  bench  "  in  the 
vein  and  consequently  in  the  chute.  When  this  occurs  a  rehandling 
U'comes  nectssary,  and  is  carried  out  in  one  of  the  three  follow- 
ing ways,  as  may  be  best  suited  to  the  ground  :  When  the  bench  is 
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very  short,  one  man  oan  gene-rally  handle  the  ore  as  it  comes  down 
the  chute,  by  shovelling  it  up  and  pitching  it  forward  into  the  steep 
part  of  the  chute  again.  If  the  flat  place  is  too  long  for  this,  it  is 
wheeled  forward  in  wheelbarrows  and  again  dumjied  into  the  chute. 
If  the  bench  is  too  long  to  permit  the  economical  rehandling  of  the 
ore  in  either  of  the  above  ways,  a  track  is  laid  and  a  car  brought 
into  requisition.  In  this  case  the  chute  is  provided  with  a  spout 
and  gate,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  steep  descent  above  the  bench, 
and  the  ore  is  drawn  by  means  of  these  out  of  the  chute  and  into 
the  car,  which,  when  loaded,  is  ])ushed  forward  by  hand  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  steep  descent  in  the  chute  and  dumj)ed. 

When  the  ore  finally  arrives  at  the  car-level,  it  is  drawn  into 
mine-cai's,  hauled  to  daylight  and  dumped  uj)on  a  horizontal  screen 
of  round  iron  bars,  which  is  set  in  the  top  of  the  ore-bin  beside  the 
railroad.  The  fine  ore  falls  through  the  screen  into  a  pocket,  while 
the  lumps  remaining  upon  the  bars  are  further  broken  and  sorted 
by  hand  and  thrown  into  an  adjoining  pocket.  From  these  pockets 
the  ore  is  drawn  into  cars  on  the  railroad  leading  to  the  furnaces, 
the  lump-ore  being  taken  directly  to  the  furnace-bins,  while  the  fine 
is  conveyed  to  the  washer. 

Methods  of  Surveying. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  description  of  the  mining,  sur- 
veying was  no  easy  matter,  for  the  mine  was  entered  at  four  different 
levels,  and  the  entrances  only  of  tliese  four  adits  could  be  connected 
by  level- and  transit-lines.  This  left  the  inner  ends  "in  air."  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  survey  the  four  car-levels  with  transit 
and  level,  connect  their  entrances  by  an  ordinary  survey  and  then 
find  some  way  of  surveying  the  intermediate  workings,  the  chutes 
and  their  lateral  levels;  so  that  the  inner  ends  of  the  car-levels 
n)ight  bo  thereby  connected  and  the  accuracy  of  the  work  tested. 
The  following  method,  adopted  after  thorough  discussion,  has  given 
perfectly  satisfactory  results: 

A  base-line  was  laid  down  with  special  care  and  thoroughly  marked 
for  future  reference.  The  bearing  of  the  line  was  then  taken,  two 
instruments  being  used,  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  needles.  Start- 
ing from  this  base-line,  the  four  entries  were  surveyed  with  the 
transit.  The  work  was  commenced  in  the  lowest  entry.  The  instru- 
ment having  been  set  up  and  a  back-sight  taken  to  the  next  station 
behind  the  one  over  which  the  transit  was  placed,  the  telescope  was 
revolved  on  its  axis,  the  vernier-screws  were  loosened  and  the  instru- 
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ment  turned  on  its  vernier-plate  until  the  cross  hairs  bisecte<l  the 
liglit  of  the  plunimet-lanip  hanging  over  the  station,  of  which  the 
jjosition  was  to  be  ascertained.  The  angle  as  indicated  on  the  ver- 
nier was  now  read,  noted  and  re-read,  after  which  the  hearing,  as 
indicated  by  the  needle,  was  noted.  If  this  agretil  fairly  well*  with 
the  course  as  calculated,  the  assistant  was  sent  back  to  the  first-men- 
tione<l  station,  the  vernier  was  unclanipe<l,  the  telescope  revolve«l  on 
its  axis  and  the  instrument  turned  on  the  vernier-plates  until  the 
flame  was  again  bisected  by  the  cross-hairs.  If  the  vernier  then 
stood  at  zero,  I  was  reasonably  sure  that  no  error  had  l)een  made  in 
the  angle.  The  reason  for  always  re-setting  the  instrument  to  zero 
was  that  it  was  an  old-fa.-hioned  flat-centered  transit,  with  vernier 
dividetl  into  four  arcs  of  90°  each. 

The  angle  and  bearings  having  been  taken  as  described,  the  length 
of  the  sight  was  measured  with  a  steel  tape.  When  a  chute  or  a 
man-way  was  reached  a  large  nail  was  set  in  the  cap,  or  in  the  lag- 
ging, at  the  intersection  of  the  line  of  the  sight  then  being  taken 
with  the  prolongation  of  the  center-line  of  the  upward  passage.  The 
distance  to  this  nail  from  the  station  over  which  the  instrument  was 
standing  was  then  taken,  and  set  down  iu  the  "Notes"  column, 
0|>posite  the  station  from  which  the  measurements  were  taken.  This 
marked  the  lower  end  of  the  upward  passage,  on  the  line  of  the 
transit-survey  ;  and  in  a  similar  way  the  entrance  of  the  upper  end 
into  the  tunnel  above  (or,  in  case  it  ran  out  into  the  old  workings, 
its  moutlij  was  noted,  when  the  lines  were,  run  in  the  upper  car- 
levels  or  over  the  outcrop  in  the  old  cuts.  By  this  means  the  posi- 
tions of  the  ends  of  the  chutes  which  ran  from  the  lower  levels  up 
to  the  higher  ones  were  accin*ately  determinetl. 

The  plummet-lamp  used  in  this  work  is  of  the  kind  invente<l  by 
Mr.  Eckley  B.  Coxe,  of  the  Institute,  and  descril>ed  by  him  in  his 
paper  on  "  The  Use  of  the  Plummet-Lamp  in  Underground  Survey- 
ing"(r/-«>w.,  i.,  378.)    The  stations  iu  the  transit-survey  were  marked 


*  Of  course,  the  presencf  oi  tiie  iron  rails  used  in  the  car-levels  renders  the 
needle  more  or  less  iinreliaMe.  In  this  connection,  I  would  call  attention  to  a 
somewhat  curious  experience  in  connection  with  tlie  needle-bearings.  Whenever 
the  work  wax  carrie<l  on  in  a  dry  section  of  the  mine,  the  needle  seenie«l  but  little 
nflettt'd  by  the  presence  of  the  rails;  but  as  soon  as  water  was  encountered  in  suffi- 
cient qiiuntilies  t*^  make  the  track  muddy,  it  became  totally  unreliable,  variations 
of  5°  being  not  uncommon.  I  was  greatly  puzzled  by  this,  and  finally  became  con- 
vinced that  the  water  and  mud,  by  making  a  perfect  connection  between  the  rails, 
permitte<l  a  greater  degree  of  polarization  and  consequently  increased  the  effect  upoD 
the  needle. 
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with  large  tinned  tackn,  set  in  the  ties  of  the  track.  The  ties  were 
chosen  rather  than  the  caps,  because  in  these  mines  they  are  less  apt 
to  be  disturbed  l)y  movements  of  the  ground.  Tinned  tacks  were 
employed  because  they  were  easy  to  find,  and,  being  flat-headed,  were 
not  readily  kicked  out  by  the  mules. 

Throughout  the  whole  survey  the  utmost  care  was  used  in  measur- 
ing, a  steel  tape  being  employed  and  every  precaution  observed  to 
prevent  any  error,  either  in  reading  or  through  not  stretching  the 
tape  tightly  enough  to  take  out  all  kinks.  In  levelling  there  was 
nothing  special  to  note,  the  most  necessary  ))rccautions  being  to  have 
the  target  always  bright,  have  plenty  of  light  before  it,  and  take 
short  sights.  Whenever,  in  the  course  of  levelling,  an  upward  pas- 
sage was  met,  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  rail  was  noted,  and  the 
same  thing  was  done  at  its  upper  end,  thus  fixing  the  elevation  from 
top  to  bottom. 

The  sights  averaged  a  little  less  than  3  to  100  feet.  By  using  the 
above  precautions,  several  miles  of  underground  levelling  was  accom- 
plished, and  in  no  case  was  the  error,  as  determined  by  "checking 
back  "  all  work,  greater  than  one-tenth  of  a  foot. 

In  this  way  the  four  main  levels  were  surveyed,  after  whieh  their 
entrances  were  connected  by  level-  and  transit-lines.  The  chutes  and 
their  lateral  levels  alone  remained  to  be  surveyed,  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  make  a  complete  map  and  test  the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing 
work.  To  do  this  with  transit  and  level  was  out  of  the  question, 
both  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the  chutes  and  also  because  they 
were  much  too  small, — so  small  in  places  that  a  man  could  scarcely 
crawl  through  them.  But  the  ore  in  this  mine  being  brown  hema- 
tite and  non-magnetic,  permitted  the  use  of  the  magnetic  needle  on 
all  levels  and  in  all  chutes  where  there  were  no  rails.  It  was  accord- 
ingly decided  to  use  a  hanging  compass,  in  connection  with  a  clin- 
ometer, for  this  portion  of  the  survey.  After  several  trials,  I  adopted 
the  following  system  of  using  these  instruments  as  giving  the  best 
results.  Two  conditions  had  to  be  met :  first,  the  metlxul  adopted 
must  permit  accurate,  yet  rapid  work  in  order  to  interfere  with  the 
miners  as  little  as  possible;  secondly,  by  reason  of  the  rough  and 
varying  character  of  the  ground,  the  apparatus  for  suspeniling  the 
compass  must  be  Iwth  sinijile,  light  and  adaptable  to  varying  re- 
quirements. As  fulfilling  these  conditions,  the  following  articles 
were  used  :  100  feet  of  strong  linen  line,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  braided  to  prevent  much  stretching  or  twisting,  and 
wrap[)ed  upon  a  light  reel,  which  could  be  easily  carried.     This,  with 
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a  plummet,  a  hatchet  and  nails,  and  three  strips  of  wood,  respectively 
4,  5  and  6  feet  long,  constitute*!  the  equipment.  The  survey  of  a 
chute  was  preferably  begun  at  the  bottom.  The  distance  from  the 
top  of  the  rail  to  the  nail  in  the  cap  or  the  lagging,  left  when  the 
transit-survey  was  made,  was  first  noted.  One  end  of  the  cord  was 
then  fastened  to  this  rail,  and  the  reel  was  carried  forward,  up  through 
the  chute,  until  the  curving,  either  horizontally  or  vertically,  of  the 
chute  caused  the  cord  to  diverge  from  the  center  line.  One  of  the 
three  wooden  strij)s  was  then  wedged  tightly  across  the  chute,  and 
the  cord  was  attached  thereto  and  drawn  very  taut.  A  brass  rUp 
was  then  fastened  to  the  line  to  prevent  the  instruments  from  slip- 
ping to  the  bottom.  The  compass  was  next  suspended,  the  course 
was  taken,  and,  the  compass  having  been  removed,  the  clinometer 
was  substituted.  The  angle  of  inclination  having  l)een  noted,  the 
clinometer  was  taken  off,  and  the  distance  from  the  bottom  up  to  the 
strip  was  measured  with  a  steel  tape,  always  along  the  line.  In  case 
one  or  more  levels  were  passed  in  the  course  of  the  sight,  the  distance 
to  the  center  of  each  was  noted,  as  was  also  the  distance  they  had 
been  driven  along  the  ore.  If  they  had  been  cut  through  to  the 
next  chute,  then  the  distance  from  center  to  center  between  the 
cluilf'S  was  taken,  as  affording  another  check  upon  the  work  in  the 
final  plotting.  All  the  measures  having  been  taken,  the  line  was 
loosened  at  both  ends,  and  the  rear  end  was  fastened  to  the  strip 
where  the  forward  end  had  been  attachetl,  while  the  forward  end  was 
again  carried  ahead  and  tied  to  another  strip.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  sight,  the  first  strip  was  remove<l  and  carried  forward,  to  be 
used  again.  If  the  chnte  was  timbered,  the  cross-sticks  were  nailed 
to  the  timbers  instead  of  being  wedged  across.  In  case  the  chute 
was  vertical,  the  plummet  was  used,  and  only  the  vertical  meai^ures 
in  the  chute  needed  to  be  taken.  The  drawings  in  Fig.  3  are  ver- 
tical projections  of  two  cross-sections  on  chutes  in  the  mine,  and  give 
an  idea  of  the  varying  slopes.  The  dotted  lines  represent  the  sur- 
vey-lines. 

Upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  chute,  connection  was  made  with 
the  transit-survey  by  fastening,  in  the  last  sight,  the  forward  end  of 
the  cord  to  the  nail  left  when  the  transit-survey  was  made,  in  the  line 
of  the  chute.  By  this  means  an  accurate  line  of  surveys  was  carried 
through  each  chute,  the  man-ways  being  lociited  by  offsets  from  the 
chutes, and  it  only  remained  to  retluce  the  slant  distances,  as  measure*! 
along  the  cord,  to  their  vertical  and  horizontal  values.     This  was 
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done  with  a  trigonometer,  by  tiie  use  of  which  a  vast  deal  of  calcula- 
tion was  avoided. 
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The  vertif-al  heights  lK.t\veen  the  four  car-levels  are,  l^'fj^inning  at 
the  lowest,  from  "  Big  Bend  "  to  the  "  Store  Tunnel,"  120  fwt ;  from 
the  "Store  Tunnel  "  to  the  "Alum  Spring  Tunnel,"  50  feet  ;  from 
the  "  Alum  Spring  Tunnel  "to  the  top  of  the  pillar  of  ore-left  l)etween 
the  bottom  of  the  open-mt  workings  and  the  "  Craft  Tunnel,"  56 
feet ;  making  a  total  of  220  feet  from  the  lowest  level  to  the  top  of 
the  ore.  I  may  say,  in  addition,  that  we  are  now  driving  a  tunnel 
to  take  in  another  TiO-fjot  lift,  the  ore  having  been  te«ite<l  to  that 
depth  and  .still  continuing  down. 

In  plotting  the  foregoing  work,  everything  was  re<luoe<l  to  terms 
of  the  magnetic  meridian.  The  main  entries  were  first  plotte<l,  after 
which  the  <:hutes  were  laid  down.  It  is  evident  that  unless  the  work 
was  correct,  if  the  chutes  were  plotted  from  the  bottom  up,  their  top 
ends  would  not  fall  upon  the  corresponding  points  determined  in  the 
transit-survey.  This  they  did,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  make  a 
reliable  map  of  the  mine. 

Two  projections  of  the  mine  are  always  made,  a  ground-plan  or 
horizontal  projection,  and  a  vertic^il  projection.  The  map  once  having 
been  made,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  keep  it  up  to  date,  a  week  being 
sufficient  to  survey  all  the  year's  progress,  both  in  the  new  work  and 
in  sloping.  As  the  first  purvey  and  the  subsequent  plotting  took 
al)Out  three  months,  this  is  another  in.stance  proving  the  :iccurary  of 
the  proverb  :  "  It  is  the  first  step  that  costs." 

In  conclusion,  let  niesay  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  used 
a  hanging  compass,  that  though  the  above  description  sounds  delight- 
ful ly  simple,  actual  practice  was  far  from  l)eing.so.  The  character  of 
the  ground  to  be  surveyed,  which  is  always  rough,  sometimes  wet,  and 
occjisionally  dangerous,  greatly  enhano'd  the  difficulty  of  doing  accu- 
rate work.  The  keeping  of  the  note-book  in  respectable  shajM?,  in 
fact,  in  any  sort  of  shape  so  that  it  can  be  read  afterwards,  is  also  often 
almost  an  impossibility,  owing  to  the  streams  of  water  which  are 
caught  by  the  breaking  of  the  ground  above,  and  pour  down  through 
the  chutes,  generally  bringing  with  them  a  #»/^/en/ amount  of  mud 
Nevertheless,  if  proper  care  be  taken,  this  system  of  surveying  the 
chutes  affords  very  satisfactory  results,  in  comparison  with  which,  of 
course,  the  inciilental  ilifficulties  and  annoyances  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance. 
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A  COMPOUND-PLUNGER  HYDRAULIC  PUMP. 

BY   ERNEfiT  R.    W0AKE8,  TOLIMA    MINES,   REPUBLIC   OF  COLUMBIA. 
(Cleveland  Meeting,  June,  1831.) 

Those  engaged  in  j»umping  from  shafts,  or  other  mining  works, 
may  be  interested  in  the  following  suggestion  of  what  is  believed  to 
he  a  novel  method  of  raising  moderate  quantities  of  water  against 
a  eonsideral)le  head. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  ordinary  Cornish  pump,  as  generally  used 
in  mines,  is  hard  to  beat,  on  account  of  both  its  extreme  simplicity 
and  its  easy  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of  mining;  its  great 
drawback,  however,  being  the  enormous  weight  of  heavy  rods  and 
successive  plungers  that  have  to  be  kept  in  motion,  not  to  mention  the 
necessary  ''balance-"  and  "angle-bobs,"  with  all  their  accompany- 
ing friction  and  wear  and  tear. 

It  is  contended  that  the  following  method  would,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, overcome  these  drawbacks  ;  though,  no  doubt,  many  old  miners 
may  say  it  would  also  introduce  new  ones.  Possibly,  this  may  be 
the  case.  It  is  only  desired  that  this  pump  may  be  judged  upon  its 
merits. 

The  chief  novelty  of  the  method  consists  in  employing  the  almost 
unlimited  preasure  obtainable  from  a  high  column  of  water,  aug- 
mented, if  necessary,  by  a  hydraulic  ram  or  press  at  the  top,  to  work 
a  small-diameter  piston  or  plunger  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  or  well. 
This  high-pressure  plunger,  indicated  at  E,  in  Fig.  1,  transmits 
power  direct  to  a  larger-diameter  plunger,  F,  constituting,  together 
with  the  ordinary  H-piece,  valves,  and  wind-bore,  the  actual  pump, 
which  raises  the  water,  by  column  C,  to  the  adit-level  or  other  dis- 
charge, placed  as  far  as  possible  l>elow  the  head  of  the  high-pressure 
column  .1  and  ram  W. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  maintain  a  pressure 
on  the  small  piston,  E,  equal  to  that  on  the  larger  one,  F,  by  means 
of  the  small  but  high  column  of  water,  A,  in  onler  to  cause  i^to 
descend,  and  thus  force  the  water  up  through  C.  The  up-stroke  is 
accomplished  by  a  small  water-wheel,  or  other  engine,  (M)nnected  to 
the  light  rod  or  wire  rope  J5,  this  having  only  to  mise  the  weight  of 
the  actual  plungers  and  fill  the  Il-piece  with  water  from  the  tank  or 
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sump.  The  cqiiilibriiun-valvc,  sliown  at  7),  for  n-giilutin^j:  the  aJ- 
inissioii  and  tlie  cut-off  of  the  water  from  the  column,  A,  to  the  cyl- 
inder, E,  is  also  worked  by  this  rod.  Of  course,  the  amount  of  water 
used  in  E  is  lost  at  each  stroke,  and  has  to  he  taken  into  account  in 
the  amount  raised  by  F.  This  quantity,  however,  is  small,  as  will 
be  subsequently  shown.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  instead  of  a  large 
engine  and  heavy  working  parts,  a  small  one  with  light  connections 
can  be  used  ;  the  weight  of  the  plunger,  etc.,  only  being  balanced 
by  a  small  "bob"  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  difficulties  encountered 
in  shafts,  and  especially  in  inclines,  would  thus  be  minimized.  As 
a  set-off  to  this,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  most  cases,  to  keep  the  ram 
running  at  the  surface  in  order  to  maintain  the  pressure  on  the  small 
piston,  by  a  closed  and  continually  descending  column  of  water,  the 
waste  from  which  is  maintained  at  the  toj)  by  the  ram,  and  which, 
after  doing  its  work  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  is  pumped  up  again  as  far  as  tiie  discharge  by  the  large 
plunger  which  it  actuates. 

If  desirable,  two  or  more  sets  of  plungers  can  be  workeil  at  dif- 
ferent stations  in  the  same  shaft  or  well  from  the  same  high-pressure 
column,  the  sizes  of  various  plungers  being  varied  to  suit  the  pressures 
to  be  overcome  and  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  raiseil. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  working  of  the  pump, 
the  following  example  may  be  taken  : 

A  shaft  700  feet  deep,  with  the  adit-  or  discharge-level  100  feet 
below  the  surface,  so  that  the  water,  say  100  English  gallons  per 
minute,  has  to  be  raised  against  a  head  of  600  feet. 

High-])ressure  plunger,  3  inches  diameter. 

Low-pressure  plunger,  10  inches  diameter. 

Working  at  6-feet  stroke,  and  6  strokes  per  minute. 

Capacity  of  high-pressure  cylinder,  10.5  gallons  per  minute. 

Caj)acity  of  low-pressure  cylinder.  121.5  gallons  per  minute. 

Difference,  111  gallons  per  minute,  which  is  the  amount  of  water 
to  be  raised. 

The  pressure  on  the  10-inch  plunL2;er  is  2G0  pounds  )>er  square 
inch,  making  the  total  pressure  on  its  area  20,400  pounds. 

In  order  to  produce  an  equal  pressure  on  the  3-inch  piston,  a 
pressure  of  2900  pounds  per  square  inch  must  l)e  maintainetl,  which 
will  give  20,470  pountls  for  the  total  pressure  on  the  area  of  the 
3- inch  piston. 

This  pressure  can  be  sup|died  by  a  19  horse-|)ower  ram  at  the  top 
of  the  column. 
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The  power  required  to  raise  tlie  plungers  and  work  the  valves 
could  not  be  more  than  5  to  6  horse-power,  f-o  that  the  whole  system 
would  be  worked  for  an  expenditure  of  25  horse-power. 

To  do  the  same  work  with  a  Cornish  pump,  consisting  of  three 
plungers  and  one  lift,  would  require  al)out  30  horse-power,  so  that 
there  is  a  slight  gain  in  this  respect  with  the  method  under  discus- 
sion. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  al»ove  pressures  would  be  an  obstacle  to 
the  successful  and  economical  working  of  the  system,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  by  using  cast-steel  instead  of  cast-iron,  in  the  parts  sub- 
jected to  high  pressures,  this  objection  would  l>e  removed.  It  is 
certain  that  the  present  tendency  in  all  machinery  is  to  the  use  of 
high  initial  pressures. 

The  above  example  could,  of  course,  be  modifie<l  to  almost  anv 
extent  to  suit  individual  cases,  and  is  only  quote<^l  to  illustrate  the 
practical  application  of  the  principle.  The  duplit-ation  of  plungers, 
as  before  mentioned,  would  reduce  the  actual  pressure  on  any  one 
system. 

In  situations  where  there  is  a  sufficient  difference  in  altitude  be- 
tween the  highest  convenient  point  near  the  pit's  mouth  and  the  adit- 
or  discharge-level,  and  where  the  amount  of  water  to  be  raised  is 
sn)all,  the  ram  at  the  surface  could  be  dispense<l  with,  the  excess  of 
natural  pressure  in  one  column  overcoming  that  in  the  other. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that  the  same  principle  could  be 
employed  to  compress  air  in  the  Iwttom  of  a  shaft,  the  air-<'ylindcr 
replacing  the  large  plunger  and  casing,  in  which  case  the  initial 
pressure  required  would  be  much  less  than  for  the  pump,  though,  of 
course,  the  work  of  the  mine-pump  would  be  augmented  4iy  the 
amount  of  water  used  in  the  high-pressure  cylinder. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  THE  IMPERATORI  PROCESS  AT 
CROJOJS  MAOSETIC  MiyE,  NEM'  YORK. 

BY  J.  B.  NAU,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
(Cleveland  MeeUng,  June.  1891.) 

A  SHORT  time  ago  some  interesting  experiments  concerning  a  new 
steel-making  process  in  the  open- hearth  furnace  were  made  by  the 
writer  at  the  Croton  magnetic  mine,  X.  Y. 
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The  Iniperatori  j)ro<'ess  is  a  sort  of  mixed  process  in  which  a  large 
amount  ol"  rich  ore  can  be  treated  in  prehence  of  a  metallic  hath. 
The  reasons  that  seem  to  have  guided  the  inventor  in  his  researches 
are  the  following:  It  is  well  known  that  the  ordinary  practice  in 
the  Martin-Siemens  process  consists  in  smelting  in  an  open-hearth 
furnace,  a  certain  amount  of  pig-iron  together  with  a  larger  or 
smaller  proportion  of  scrap.  Thus,  in  certain  works,  where  scrap- 
iron  is  abundant  and  cheap,  the  proportion  of  pig  may  be  as  low  as 
10  per  cent.,  wherea.s,  in  other  works,  where  the  conditions  for  the 
supply  of  scrap  are  less  favorable,  the  amount  of  scrap  used  in  the 
charge  may  be  more  limited.  The  idea  of  substituting  for  a  part  of 
this  sometimes  very  expensive  scrap  a  corresponding  quantity  of  rich 
iron-ore,  which  can  be  obtained  at  a  much  lower  price,  is  quite 
natural.  Thus  the  practice  of  the  so-called  pig-and-ore  process 
consists  in  adding  to  a  bath  of  liquid  pig  a  certain  amount  of  rich 
iron-ore,  which,  by  its  reduction,  will  energetically  oxidize  the  silicon, 
carbon  and  manganese  of  the  pig-iron. 

But  in  the  ordinary  ore-process,  as  it  is  practiced,  for  instance,  in 
England,  the  amount  of  ore  to  be  added  is  limited  by  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  The  oxygen  contained  in  the  ore  added  must  be  only  sufficient 
to  oxidize  the  three  elements  aforesaid. 

2.  The  amount  of  all  the  bases  present  (oxide  of  iron  excepted) 
must  be  such  that  they  will  just  suffice  to  neutralize  the  silicon  in 
the  pig-iron  ;  that  is  to  say,  form  a  suitable  slag  with  the  silica 
j)ro(luced  by  oxidizing  this  silicon. 

These  two  conditions  permit  an  easy  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
ore  required  to  supj)ly  the  necessary  oxygen  for  the  refining  of  the 
pig-iron  in  the  presence  of  a  fiame,  which  itself  has  a  slightly  ox- 
idizing effect.  Of  course,  the  amount  of  ore  to  be  added  will  vary 
according  to  its  quality  and  nature.  In  the  following  calculations 
the  magnetic  ore,  FcjO^,  is  taken  as  a  basis,  this  ore  having  been 
used  almost  exclusively  in  the  tests  to  be  subsequently  describetl.  It 
should  be  added  that  these  calculations  are  ])artially  ba.se«l  on  the 
studies  made  by  Professor  von  Ehrenwerth,  of  Leoben,  in  somewhat 
similar  experiments  carried  out  several  years  ago  at  Austrian  iron- 
works. 

]f  it  be  sui)pose(l,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  the  ordinary  open- 
iiearth  process,  that  the  carbon  of  the  pig-ironis  to  l)e  entirely  elimin- 
ated as  CO,  it  follows  that  1 J  parti*  of  oxygen  or  4.83  parts  of  magnetic 
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iron-orc?,  Fc/),,  \v(»iil(l  be  ivquired  to  oxidize  one  part  of  carlmn.* 
liut,  a.s  we  liave  lo  eliminate  .silicon  and  manganese  from  the  |)ig-iron 
IjesideH  carbon,  the  ore  should  supply  al>o  the  oxygen  rerpiind  for  the 
elimination  of  these  two  elements.  One  jmrt  of  silicon  requires  |f 
=  1.143  of  oxygen  or  4.14  of  Fe,0^,  to  form  silica;  and  similarly 
one  part  of  manganese  will  refpiirel.Ooo  part  of  F^'^0^  to  form 
MnO. 

Conscfinenlly,  a  j)ig-iron  containing  1.5  per  cent,  of  silicon,  3.5 
of  carbon  and  1.5  of  manganoe  wouM  n(juire  of  pure  n)agnetic 
oxide,  FcjO^: 

Per  cent. 

Forsilioon 1.5x4.14    =    6.21 

For  ciirlxiii, 3.6x4.83    =16.91 

For  manganese, 1.5X1055=    1.58 

Total 2470 

But  tiiese  calculations  assume  that  the  flame  in  the  open-hearth 
furnace  is  absolutely  neutral,  and  that  all  the  carbon  of  the  pig  is 
removed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of  iron.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  ca.se.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  flame  in  the  open-hearth 
furnace  is  capable  of  oxidizing  over  one-half  of  the  carbon  contained 
in  the  pig-iron,  so  that  instead  of  using  KJ.91  percent,  of  Fe,(\  to 
eliminate  the  carbon,  loss  than  half  a.s  much  would  berecpiired  ;  and 
in  lieu  of  using  24.70  of  FcjO^to  oxidize  the  aforesaid  elements,  16  to 
17  per  cent,  would  be  enough.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ore  used  will 
never  be  a  pure  magnetite,  antl,  furthermore,  all  the  oxide  of  iron  con- 
tained in  the  ore  will  never  be  completely  retluce<l.  These  consider- 
ations re(|uire  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  aniount  of  ore.  As  a 
general  result,  in  the  ordinary  ore-pnx-ess,  it  iuis  been  found  good 
practice  to  add  about  20  per  cent,  of  ore  to  tlie  charge. 

The  preceding  caleidations  are  based  on  the  amount  of  silicon, 
carbon  and  manganese  to  be  removed  from  tlie  pig-iron.  The 
amounts  of  these  elements  are  always  below  certain  limits  in  the  pig- 
iron  ;  and  the  amount  of  ore  added  to  the  charge  may  only  reach  a 
certain  maximum  percentage  determined  by  those  limits.  Every 
partiile  of  ore  added  l)cyond  woidd  iKvasion  a  clear  loss  of  iron. 
IJut,  for  well-known  reasons,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  increase 
silicon  and   manganese  in  the  pig  beyond  a  certain  limit.     Hence 

*  TiikinR  the  e<inivaU>nts  Fe,  2S  and  O.  8,  we  have  as  the  proportion  of  oxygen 
in  Fes(\,  i',^  or  27M  \^r  cent.     Ileui-e,  tlie  nntuber  of  iinits  of  FejO,  reipiired  to 
furnish  li  units  of  O  wouKl  be  »jY  X  }  =  4.83. 
VOL.  XX.— 8 
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the  onlv  clement  that  could  he  iiiereasetl  with  pnictical  advantage 
for  the  reduetion  of  a  greater  amount  of  ore  would  be  carbon  ;  and 
as  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  pig-iron  or  iron  bath  containing  more 
than  5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  the  general  endeavor  has  been  to  intro- 
duce carbon  with  tlie  ore.  In  this  direction,  some  experiments  were 
made  in  Sweden  and  at  the  iron  works  of  Gratz  in  Austria,  iu  1881 
and  1882,  by  adding  to  the  pig-iron  bath  : 

1.  ]5riquettes  fortned  of  ore  in  pieces,  pig-iron  and  coal. 

2.  l}ri(juettes  of  pig-iron  and  carbon. 

3.  Briquettes  made  of  carbon  and  finely-crushed  ores  agglomerated. 
To  impart  strength  and  weight  to  these  briquettes,  and  facilitate  their 
sinking  into  the  metallic  i)ath  when  charged  in  the  o|M'n-hearth 
furnace,  it  was  considered  indispensable  that  they  should  receive  first 
a  coating  of  pig-iron,  and  they  were  Consequently  iml)e(Med  in  such 
a  coat  of  pig-iron  before  being  charged  into  the  pig-iron  bath  of 
the  steel  furnace. 

From  these  tests.  Prof,  von  Ehrenwerth  drew  '^ome  very  important 
conclusions.  The  ore,  which  had  been  supfwsed  until  then  to  have 
a  direct  decarbonizing  action  on  the  pig-iron,  was  found  to  act,  on 
the  contrary,  by  means  of  the  slag  it  produced.  The  briquettes  of 
pig-iron,  ore  and  carbon,  instead  of  sinking  cx^mpletely  into  the 
metallic  bath  are,  on  the  contrary,  partially  dissolved  in  the  slag, 
thus  furnishing  a  highly  ferruginous  cinder  which,  by  its  contact 
with  the  metallic  bath,  deprives  the  latter  of  carbon  and  yields  in 
return  ])art  of  its  iron.  Hence  a  double  reaction  takes  place  between 
the  iron  bath  and  the  ferruginous  slag ;  on  one  hand  a  refining  action 
on  the  metallic  bath,  and  on  the  other  a  reducing  action  on  the  slag. 

Although  the  above  experiments  gave  partially  good  results,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  quality  of  metal  was  concerned,  the  loss  of  iron 
incurred  was  too  heavy  to  permit  economical  working.  These 
experiments,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  had  been  abandoned  as 
unsatisfactory,  when,  about  one  year  ago,  Mr.  Iniperatori,  encourage<l 
more  or  less  by  tiie  results  previously  obtained,  made  experiments 
of  his  own. 

Tests  Made  in  America. 

The  Tmperatori  process  consists  sid)stantially  in  treating  an  inti- 
mate mixture  of  finely  pulverized  rich  iron-ore  (at  least  50  per  cent, 
of  iron)  and  cjirbonaceous  materials,  agglomeratetl  into  briquettes,  in 
the  presence  of  a  metallic  bath  of  pig-iron  or  carburetted  iron.  Th.e 
relative  proportions  of  carbon  and  ore  are  ailculated  in  such  a  manner 
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that  tlie  carbon  is  present  in  sufficient  quantities  to  re<luce  the  ore 
directly  to  the  metallic  state,  without  previously  heinj;  transformed 
into  a  carburetted  product.  The  amount  of  carbon  to  be  adde«l  to 
the  ore  to  reduce  it  to  mctalbC  iron  can  easily  be  determined  on  the 
assumption  that  the  carbon  will  be  burnt  half  to  CO  and  half  to 
C(K  The  ores  usod  in  the  tests  at  C'rotou  magnetic  mine  were 
concentrates  of  magnetic  ore,  carrying,  on  an  average,  64  per  cent, 
of  metallic  iron,  or  88.40  per  cent,  of  magnetic  oxide,  containing 
24  4  oxygen.  As  may  easily  be  calculated,  this  amount  of  oxygen 
will  burn  12.2  parts  of  carbon,  half  to  CO,  and  half  to  CO^.  The 
coke  used  in  the  tests  contained  about  88  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon, 
c(»nsequently,  in  order  to  obtain  12.2  parts  of  carbon,  at  least  13.86 
j)arts  of  coke  are  required.  As  will  i)e  seen,  a  larger  proporti(.n  of 
carbon  was  maintained  in  the  (experiments  on  account  of  lossr-s, 
burning  off*  at  the  surface,  etc. 

The  ore  had  been  concentrated  from  an  ore  containing  only  30  per 
cent,  of  iron  originally.  An  analysis  of  the  concentrated  ore  by 
Messrs.  Ledoux  tt  Co.,  of  Xt-u-  York,  showed  :  Fe,  64.44 ;  Al.,0„  1.01  : 
MgO,  0.48  ;  S,  0.88  ;  1',  0.063  ;  SiO„  6.25  ;  Mn,  not  determ'ined,  but 
present  in  small  quantities.  Another  analysis  made  at  Croton  Mag- 
netic Mine  works  gave:  Fe,  65.00;  P,  0.064;  S,  1.136.  It  may  be 
sjiid  at  once  that  the  sulphur  in  these  ores  is  extremely  high,  ninging 
between  0.88  and  1.136,  ;in  average  of  1  j)er  cent.,  much  too  large  a 
proportion  to  give  good  results  in  the  open-hearth  process,  at  least  as 
I'ar  as  physical  tests  are  concernetl. 

The  high  |)ercentage  of  sulphur  in  the  ores  used  was,  in  fact,  more 
than  double  the  amount  that  had  been  ex|)ected,  0,50  [ter  cent,  having 
been  considered  and  stated  as  the  maximum.  This  was  an  accidental 
occurrence,  mainly  due  to  an  ituperfcct  and  too  short  roasting.  The 
ores  roasted  since,  and  containing  mostly  mucli  less  than  0.50  jkt 
cent,  sulphur,  were  not  available  at  the  time  the  tests  were  made. 

Coal  and  coke  used  in  the  briquettes  were  of  go<xl  quality;  the 
coal  containctl  oidy  4.26  of  ash,  and  0.643  S.  The  ash  in  tlie  o)ke 
varied  between  JU5  and  10.15,  and  the  sulphur  between  0.59  and 
0.85,  while  phosphorus  was  very  low. 

Manujacfurc  of  t/ir  liri(jud(ix. — Ore  and  carbonaceous  materials 
were  firet  crushed  to  powder  and  then  intimately  mixeti  by  hand, 
and  in  the  following  |)roportions  by  weight: 

(1)  100  parts  of  ore  to  25  purt.s  of  coke. 

(•->         "  "        30         "       coal. 

(^)         •'  "21         "       coke. 

(•4)         "  ''        27         -       coal. 
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In  order  to  obtain  these  proportions  easily,  and  without  losing 
time  in  accurate  weighing,  boxes  were  built  which,  when  filled  with 
ore  and  coke  or  coal  respectively,  gave  the  desired  proportion  in  each 
case. 

Lime,  to  the  extent  of  a  little  over  1  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
ore,  was  stirred  in  water,  and  then  adde<l  to  the  mixture,  in  order  to 
constitute  a  flux  of  a  given  nature.  The  ma-ss,  after  stirring,  was 
formed  by  hand  in  special  moulds  into  briquettes  of  50  to  60  })ounds 
each.  These  were  left  to  dry  in  the  air  i'or  10  days  at  least,  under 
cover;  and  about  24  hours  before  being  used  in  the  furnace,  they 
were  put  in  a  drying-oven,  in  order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  water 
and  to  heat  them  to  such  a  point  that  they  could  still  be  charged  by 
hand  in  the  furnace. 

The  slow  drying  of  the  briquettes  imparted  to  them  a  certain 
compactness  due  to  the  more  or  less  complete  hydration  of  the  iron- 
ore.  Furthermore,  it  was  intended  to  render  less  objectionable  the 
presence  of  the  large  amount  of  sulphur  by  transforming,  partly 
through  prolonged  exposure  to  the  air  in  presence  of  humidity,  the 
sulphide  of  iron  in  the  ore-mixture  into  sulphate  of  iron,  in  which 
state  it  can  be  eliminated  with  the  slag  during  the  heat.  All  the 
heats  made  at  Croton  magnetic  mine  were,  in  their  general  features, 
carried  on  in  the  following  manner: 

Condiict  of  the  Heats. — First,  the  whole,  amount  of  pig-iron  and 
scrap  to  be  used  in  the  heat  was  charged  at  once  and  alloA'ed  to  heat 
up.  When  it  began  to  become  j)asty  and  to  melt  partly,  the  charging 
of  the  ore-briquettes  still  warm  from  the  drying-oven  was  begun.* 
These  briquettes  were  laid  side  by  side,  as  evenly  as  possible,  over 
the  surface  of  the  metal  bath  into  which  they  at  once  partially  sank. 
When,  for  any  reason,  the  briquettes  could  not  be  charged  all  at 
once,  the  heat  was  left  to  itself  for  about  half  an  hour,  and  then  the 
remaining  bririucttcs  were  charged  in  places  where  they  could  sink 
at  once  jmrtially  into  the  bath. 

As  soon  as  the  whole  charge  was  in  the  furnace,  the  heat  was  left 
to  itself.  In  most  of  the  heats,  but  specially  in  the  later  ones,  the 
reaction  began  at  once.  Numerous  blue  flamps  covered  the  whole 
surface.  The  cinder,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  heat  was  black 
and  very  rich  in  iron,  brightened  up  towards  the  end  of  the  heat 
and  ai)peared  cither  dark  Ixittle-green  or  light  yellowish -green,  like 
blast-furnace  cinder. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  quick  reaction  l>etween  the  carbon  of  the 
metallic  bath  and  the  layer  of  the  rich  ferruginous  cinder  on  toji  of 
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it,  the  maintenance  of  a  very  high  temperature  in  the  furnace  is 
essential.  Otherwise  the  reaction  will  be  slow,  and  the  raluction  of 
the  iron  from  the  fernijiinons  cinder  inromjjlete.  On  the  other 
hand,  (luring  an  unduly  prolonged  heat  the  acid  lining  of  the  furnace 
will  he  destroyed  very  rapidly.  Tests  of  metal  were  taken  from 
time  to  time,  and  ore  in  lumps  was  added  whenever  it  was  found 
necessary.  In  the  last  iieats  made,  the  amount  of  ore  thus  added  in 
lumps  was  largely  reduced,  and  served  rather  for  refining  purposes. 
As  soon  as  the  tests  of  metal  and  the  quietness  of  the  bath  in  the 
furnace  indicated  a  sufficient  decarburization,  ferro-manganese  was 
added,  and  the  metal  was  castas  in  the  ordinary  open-hearth  process. 

It  should  l)e  said  in  a  general  way  that  tlie  whole  series  of  ten 
heals  was  made  und(>r  very  unfavorable  conditions.  The  works  at 
Croton  mine  contain  one  lO-ton  open-hearth  furnace,  which  had 
been  standing  idle  for  about  a  year.  The  bottom,  juade  of  siliceous 
sand,  was  still  full  of  metal  and  cinder  from  previous  tests,  made  in 
the  furnace  by  another  j)rocess,  and  though  it  had  been  prepare<l  as 
far  as  practicable  it  was  still  far  from  perfect  during  the  first  tliree 
heats. 

Moreover,  on  account  of  the  limited  numl)er  of  test-heats  to  be 
made,  and  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  employed,  it  had  l)een 
decided  to  work  only  in  the  daytime,  and  consequently  to  make  oidy 
one  hiat  in  24  hours.  IJut  it  was  found  for  several  rcitsons  imprac- 
ticable to  make  during  the  first  week  more  than  one  heat  every  48 
hours;  and  thus  the  furnace  was  allowed  to  cool  off,  to  the  great 
tletriment  of  the  following  heat.  It  must  also  be  mentioned  that 
during  the  week  of  the  first  tests,  beginning  March  9th,  as  well  as 
during  the  preceding  weeks,  we  had  very  heavy  frost.-*,  and  as  no 
special  arrangement  had  been  provided  for  making  the  briquettes 
in  a  place  where  they  could  be  kept  from  freezing,  they  were  pre- 
vented from  drying  slowly  and  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  as  re- 
(juired.  Indeed,  it  was  actually  necessary  to  thaw  them  out  and  <lry 
them  in  a  drying-oven  for  24  to  30  hours  previous  to  their  being 
charged  into  the  furnace.  The  consequence  was  that  they  crumble<l 
]>artly  to  |)ieces  during  the  charging,  and  instead  of  sinking  partiallv 
in  the  bath  of  pig-iron  and  being  surrounilcd  on  all  sides  by  the  heat 
and  flame,  the  mixture  of  ore  and  carbonaceous  materials  covered 
the  metal  with  a  thick  layer,  conducting  heat  badly.  If  to  this 
drawback  we  add  the  fact  previously  mentioned  that,  on  a(xx)unt  of 
the  long  intervals  l>etween  the  heats  made  during  the  fii-st  week,  it 
was  difficult  to  obtain  a  high  tempeniture  in  the  furnace,  the  higher 
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losses  obtained  diirinj;  this  first  week  can  easily  be  explained.  This 
losfs,  indeed,  amounted  to  nearly  24  per  cent,  in  the  first  heat,  of 
which  the  duration  was  9  hours  45  minutes, and  20.1  per  cent,  in  the 
second  heat,  lasting  9  hours  55  minutes.  In  the  third  heat,  on 
account  of  a  chilled  steel-ladle,  the  metal  could  not  be  cast  entirely, 
and  the  loss  could  not  be  accurately  determined.  This  heat  lasted 
13  hours  30  minutes. 

The  three  following  tests,  Nos.  4,  5  and  6,  were  made  on  three 
consecutive  days.  The  furnace  was  in  better  shape  and  had  been 
more  thoroughly  heated ;  the  bottom  had  been  entirely  remade,  and 
the  ore-i)rirjuettes  had  been  dried  more  slowly  and  were  warm  when 
charged.  Some  of  them  still  showed  the  eifectsof  previous  freezing, 
but  comparatively  few  broke  partially  when  falling  in  the  bath. 
They  were  charged  after  the  smelting  of  the  pig-iron  and  scrap  had 
begun,  and  consequently  sank  at  once  somewhat  in  the  bath.  The 
results  of  these  heats  were  much  more  satisfactory,  except  for  charge 
No.  4,  the  first  made  on  the  new  bottom.  In  this  heat  the  ftirnace 
was  not  thoroughly  hot.  The  heat  lasted  11  hours  25  minutes,  and 
the  total  loss  amounted  to  25  per  cent. 

Details  of  Charges. 
Charge  No.  4,  March  16,  1891. 

Total  charge,  Iron  contained, 

lbs.  lbs. 

Port  Henry  pig-iron 4000  4000.00 

Coal-  and  ore-briquettes  (100  ore  to  30  coal)  3400  (64  per  cent,  iron  in  ore)  1673  60 

Scrap-iron 2000  (deduction  of  6  per  cent.)  1880.00 

1200  (55  per  cent,  iron)  660.00 

100  100.00 

160  160.00 

80 


Mokta-ore, 

Spiegel, 

Ferro- Manganese, 

Lime  and  Limestone, 


Total  iron  in  cliarge, 8473.60 

Product  obtained :  Good  ingots,  5505 
Scrap,  846 

6351.00 


Total  loss  (25  percent.) 2122.60 

Total  amount  of  ore  in  the  cliarge, 38.15  pounds. 

Proportion  of  ore  to  the  total  charge, 37.80  per  cent. 

Total  time  of  charge, H  liours,  25  minutes 

Yield  of  iron  from  ore,  about 20  per  cent. 

Analysis  of  steel :  C,0.18;  P,  0.148;  Mn,  1.141;  S,  0.229. 
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Charge  No.  5,  March  17,  1891. 


Total  charge,  Iron  contained, 

IbH.  ]b8. 

Port  Henry  pig-iron, 2500  2500 

Scrap-iron, 3500  (6  per  cent,  deducted),  3290 

Coke- and  ore-briqiiette8(100oreto25coke),   3750  (ore  at  64  per  cent,  iron),  1920 

Spiegel 100  100 

Ferro-Manganese,       .         .                  .         .175  175 

Lime, 50 


Total  iron  in  cliarge,        .... 
Product  obtained  :  Good  ingots,  6073 
Scrap,  664 


7985 


6737 


Totalloss  (15.60  per  cent.), 1248 

Total  amount  of  ore  in  charge, 3000  potindH. 

Proj)ortion  of  ore  to  tiie  total  charge,         ......  32.30  per  cent. 

Total  time  of  cliarge,  ....  7  hours  (from  charging  to  tapping). 

Yield  of  iron  from  tiie  ore,  nearly 40  percent. 

Analysis  of  steel;  C,  0.20;  P,  0.161  ;  Mn,  0.952;  8,  0.314. 


Charge  No.  6,  March  18,  1891. 

Total  charge.       Reduction  to  iron, 

lbs.  Ib8. 

Port  Henry  pig 3000  3000 

Old  ingots, 1734  1734 

Scrap, 1266  1190 

Ore- and  coke-briqnettes  (100  ore  to  25  coke),     .         .     3350  1715 

Mokla-ore  (55  per  cent,  iron), 250  138 

Ferro-Manganese,         .         .        .                                   .1.55  155 

Lime, .        50 

Total  iron, 7932 

Total  steel  obtained :  Good  ingots,  6643 
Scrap.  563 

7206 

Tot.ll  loss  (9.16  per  cent.), 726 

Amount  of  ore  in  the  charge, 2930  pounds. 

Proportion  of  ore  to  the  total  charge,  .....         .  32.2  per  cent. 

Total  time  of  charge, 7  hours,  50  minutes. 

Yield  of  iron  from  the  ore, 53.8  per  cent. 

Analysis  of  sleel :  C,  0.25;  P,  0.152;  Mn,  0.890;  S,  0.342. 

These  tlirte  lioat.s  enable  us  alrejuly  to  draw  some  conclusions  as  to 
the  value  of  the  proc^es*!. 

During  the  heat  No.  4,  as  already  observed,  the  furnace  was  not 
yet  heated  thoroughly,  hence  a  very  heavy  loss,  25  per  cent.,  and  a 
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very  long  licat,  durini;  all  of  whicli,  but  especially  for  the  first  6  or  7 
hours,  the  cinder  was  thick  and  pa-sty,  and  although  most  of  the  iron 
was  reduced  from  the  ore.  a  large  amount  of  it  was  found  afterwards 
in  the  slag  in  the  shai)e  of  round,  metallic  globules,  surrounded  by 
the  thick  cinder,  and  thus  prevented  from  reaching  the  iron  bath. 
In  fact,  the  cinder  was  too  cold. 

During  the  5th  heat  the  furnace  was  much  hotter,  the  reaction 
between  the  slag  and  metal  was  livelier,  and  less  iron  (though  still 
too  much)  was  found  in  globules  in  the  slag.  The  duration  of  the 
heat  was  considerably  shortened,  and  the  loss  reduced  to  15.6  i>er 
cent.  But  it  was  even  as  low  as  9.16  per  cent,  in  No.  6,  when  the 
furnace  was  thoroughly  heated  up.  The  reactions  in  this  heat  were 
very  lively,  the  cinder  perfectly  fluid,  less  iron  carried  in  gU)bules. 
This  charge  lasted  7  hours,  50  minutes,  and  would  have  shown  a 
loss  still  smaller  but  for  the  fact  that  towards  the  end  the  bottom  rose 
partly,  and  interfered  with  the  reaction. 

In  heats  Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4,  the  cinder  had  a  heavy,  dark,  glassy 
look,  and  contained,  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  35  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron.  Besides,  the  cinder  directly  in  contact  with  the  metallic  bath 
contained  even  more  iron,  and  enclosed  at  the  same  time  much  reduced 
iron  in  globules.  The  cinder  in  heats  Nos.  5  and  6,  on  the  contrary, 
was  glassy  and  light  yellowish-brown.  That  of  No.  5  was  analyzed 
by  Messrs.  Ledoux  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  as  follows: 

SiOj.  57.21 

AljOj,  6.26  "1 

FeO,  28.77  Fe  =  22.38  I   Sesqui-acid  silicate. 

MnO,   2.95  Mn  =    2.30  j 

CaO,    3.08  J 

MgO,  0.97 

99.24 

This  (iinder  carried,  besides,  9. 50  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  dis- 
tributed in  globules  through  the  entire  mass. 

The  cinder  from  No.  6  has  not  been  analyzed,  but  in  composition 
and  a|)p('aranc('  can  safely  be  ('()inj>ared  to  that  of  No.  5.  However, 
this  charge  having  been  still  hotter  than  No.  5,  the  slag  wits  more 
liquid,  and  carried  considerably  less  iron  in  globules.  This  partly 
explains  the  smaller  loss  observed  in  this  heat. 

After  heat  No.  6,  work  had  to  be  stopped  for  five  days  on  account 
of  lack  of  ga.s-coal  and  suitable  sand  for  the  bottoms.  During  this 
stoppage  the  bottom  was  almost  completely  renewetl,  and  no  iron 
from   j>revious  heats  was  \ci\  in  it.     But  the  sand  receivetl  and  used 
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for  tliis  work  was  not  of  good  refractory  quality,  and  caused  the 
bottom  to  partially  rise  during  the  following  heat.  The  /urnace 
was  thoroughly  heated  up,  the  ore-  and  coke-briquettes  U8e<l  in  this 
charge,  having  sufP  red  very  little  from  the  frost,  had  been  allowed 
to  dry  slowly,  and  were  taken  directly,  and  as  warm  as  possible, 
from  the  drying-oven  anil  charged  into  the  partly  molten  bath. 
The  reaction  between  pig-iron  bath  and  ore  took  place  at  once  and 
in  a  very  lively  manner.     The  details  of  this  heat  are  given  IkjIow  : 

Charge  No.  7,  March  23,  1891. 

Total  charge,  Iron  contained, 

lb!<.  lbs. 

Port  Henry  pig-iron, 3000  .3000.00 

Old  ingots  and  steel  scrap, 3000  .3000.00 

Coke  and  ore-briqnette8(  100  ore,  25  coke),  .  .38-50  (64  per  cent,  iron)   1061.00 

Mokta  ore, .385  (.55  per  cent,  iron)     211.75 

Ferro-raanganese, -l"  240.00 

Lime, 30 

Total  iron  in  charge, 8412.74 

Total  prodnct:  Good  ingots,      6150 
iScrap,  1400 

7550.00 

Total  loss  (10.2  percent  ), 862.00 

Amount  of  ore  in  tlie  charge, .3465  pounds. 

Proportion  of  ore  to  the  total  charge 35.6  per  cent. 

Total  time  of  charge, 9  lioun*. 

Yield  of  iron  from  the  ore, 52.17  jM-r  rent. 

Analysis  of  steel:  C,  0.20;  P,  0.0><4  ;  Mn,  1.727;  S,  0.286. 

The  mangane.se  in  this  steel  is  ratiior  high.  This  was  done  in- 
tentionally. While  this  heat  was  in  progress  we  receive<l  the  first 
analysi.s,  which  showed  that  sulphur,  instead  of  being  lower  than 
0.50  per  cent,  in  the  ore,  as  had  been  claimed,  anvMinttnl  really  to 
about  1  per  cent.  The  steel  in  charge  Xo.  6  had  been  found  to  be 
red-short,  on  account  of  the  high  percentage  of  sidphur.  Therefore, 
to  correct  as  much  as  possible  the  bad  effects  of  sulphur  in  charge 
No.  7,  the  percentage  offerro-mangane.se  added  was  in(Tea.«eil. 

During  all  this  heat,  the  t<'mp('rature  in  the  furnatx;  was  xery 
high  ;  and  had  it  not  l)een  for  the  upheaving  of  the  bottom  towards 
the  end  of  the  heat,  on  accotint  of  the  bad  sand,  the  duration  wi^dd 
not  have  exceeded  alxtut  S  hours.  Moreover,  a  part  of  the  bottom 
covering  the  metallic  bath  towards  the  end,  the  reaction  became 
somewhat  slower. 
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Nevertheless,  the  results  of  this  heat  can  Ik;  eousiderecl  as  very 
important.  The  bottom  having  been  entirely  renewed,  could  not 
contain  any  iron  from  j)revious  charges;  hence  all  the  metal  obtained 
had  roallv  been  yielded  solely  by  the  iron  and  ore  charged.  Not- 
withstanding the  tr()ul)le  occasioned  by  the  u|>ri.sing  of  the  bottom, 
the  loss  was  only  10.2  per  cent.  Of  the  64  per  cent,  of  iron  con- 
taiiK'd  in  the  ore,  52.17  per  cent,  were  obtained. 

The  cinder  of  this  charge  had  a  liglit  yellow-greenish  color,  and 
contained  less  iron  than  that  of  No.  5.  Manganese,  as  indicated  by 
the  greenish  tint  of  the  slag,  was  higher  than  that  of  No.  5.  The 
cinder  still  contained  7  to  8  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  in  globules. 
These  globules  of  iron  would  have  sunk  into  the  metallic  bath  had 
the  cinder  been  thin  and  liquid  enough;  and  the  loss  would  have 
been  considerably  reduced  thereby. 

Analysis  of  the  cinder  showed  : 

SiOj,    59.93 

CaO,       2.75 

MnO,     5.37      Mn  =   4.16 


FeO,     28.01      Fe  =21.78 
MgO,    small  quantity. 


j-  Sesqui-aci 


acid  silicate- 


After  this  heat,  work  had  to  be  stopped  again  for  lack  of  sand. 
It  was  resumed  a  week  later,  when  an  ordinary  pig  and  scrap  Martin- 
Siemens  heat  was  made,  no  briquette  or  ore  being  u.setl.  This  heat, 
the  first  one  made  in  the  furnace  after  a  stoppage  of  a  week,  showetl 
a  lo.ss  of  15.5  per  cent.  The  two  last  heats,  Nos.  9  and  10,  were 
made  two  weeks  later.  These  two  heats  were  interesting,  in  that 
a  new  mixture  of  ore  and  carbon  was  tried.  In  heat  No.  9,  ore-  and 
coke  l>ri(juettes  were  used,  containing  21  parts  of  coke  to  100  parts 
of  ore.  In  heat  No.  10,  ore-  and  coal -briquettes  were  useil,  c<Mitain- 
ing  27  parts  of  coal  to  100  ore.  The  briquettes  of  both  these  heats 
had  been  slowly  and  completely  dried  in  the  open  air  first,  and  then 
for  about  24  hours  in  the  drying-oven.  They  had  a  dull  nutallic 
ring  and  were  hard  and  resistiint.  The  sand  used  for  the  bottom 
was  the  same  as  had  been  u.sed  in  heat  No.  7.  In  these  two  heats 
efforts  were  made  to  eliminate  in  the  open-hearth  furnace  part  of  the 
sulphur  introduced  by  the  ore;  sulphur  which  had  influenced  the 
quality  of  the  steel  obtained  in  the  previous  heats.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  when  two  pig-irons,  the  one  containing  suli>hur,  the 
other  containing   manganese,  are  smelteil  together,  both    these  ele- 
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raent.s  will  ho  oUrainated  siriiultaneously  in  tlie  slag  as  .sulphide  of 
manganese. 

In  these  tests  we  had  a  pig-iron  very  free  from  sulphur  and  an 
ore,  in  the  shape  of  l)ri(pi('tt<'s,  containing  an  average  of  1  per  cent, 
of  sulphur.  It  had  been  found  hy  calculation  that  the  metallic 
bath  obtained  after  the  pig-in»n  and  the  ore-briquettes  had  l)een 
smelted  would  contain  about  O.oO  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  that  in 
heat  No.  9,  for  instance,  it  would  require  about  69  pounds  of  man- 
ganese besides  that  already  cnntained  in  the  original  pig  to  remove 
the  sulphur  as  sulphide  of  manganese.  The  manganese  was  added 
in  the  shape  of  ferro-inanganese  at  the  beginning  of  the  charge.  The 
same  was  done  in  charge  Xo.  10.  At  the  same  time,  and  partially 
fT)r  the  same  rea.sons,  some  fluor-spar  was  adde<l,  which  was  expected 
also  to  render  the  cinder  mon'  liquid. 

It  must  be  confes.sed  that  the  action  of  manganese  on  the  sulphur 
in  both  these  charges  did  not  seem  to  be  very  effective.  This  may 
proi)al)ly  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  manganese  in  the  melted 
bath  had  time  enough  to  combine  with  silica  before  it  came  in  eon- 
tact  with  the  sulphur  in  the  reducing  ore,  aud  was  already  in  the 
slag  before  the  ore  was  entirely  reduced. 

Charge  No.  9,  April  16,  1891. 

Total  chaise,  Iron  contained, 

lbs.  lbs. 

Pig-iron, 3000  3000 

Old  ingots 1836  1836 

Steel  scrap, 1664  1664 

Coke-  and  ore-briquettes  (21  coke,  100  ore),    .        .      4100  (ore  64  percent.)     2168 

Ferro  manganese, 230  230 

Mokia  ore 600  (55  per  cent,  iron)     330 

Fluor-spar 36 

Lime 40 

Total  iron  in  charge, 9228 

Total  steel :  Oood  ingots,       6278 
Scrap,  487 

6765 

Total  loss  (26.6  per  cent.), 2463 

Amount  of  ore  in  charge, 3988  {XHinds. 

Proportion  of  ore  to  the  total  charge,        ....  .        .  37.2  |>er  cent. 

Total  time  of  charge, S  hours,  20  minutes. 

Yield  of  iron  from  the  ore 13.8  per  c«nt. 

Analysis  of  steel:  C,  0.26;  P,  0.099 ;  Mn,  0.848;  S,  0.3S9. 
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riiis  charge  was  made  on  an  entirely  new  bottom,  wliicli,  when 
the  charging;  liad  been  oompleteil,  did  not  seem  to  be  entirely  heated 
through.  Nevertheless,  the  reaction  between  the  ore.  and  pig  was 
very  hot  and  active.  However,  after  about  6  hours  from  the  l)e- 
ginning  of  the  charging,  the  bottom  upheaved  and  interfere<l  com- 
pletely with  the  heat.  The  reaction  during  the  last  two  hours 
became  slow  and  dull  on  account  of  part  of  the  bottom  covering  the 
bath  and  preventing  the  heat  from  penetrating  and  reaching  the 
bath.  The  slag  became  thicker  and  held  in  its  raa.ss  much  of  the 
reduced  iron  in  the  shape  of  globules  which  was  carried  off  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  increase  the  loss. 

Charge  No.  10,  April  17,  1891.  • 

This  charge  being  the  last  one  was  largely  increa-^ed  in  weight  for 
different  reasons.  The  furnace  was  very  hot  and  in  good  shape  to 
carry  a  heavier  charge.  Moreover,  it  was  ex|>ected  that  the  lining 
of  the  furnace  would  be  just  as  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  a  small 
charge  as  by  a  heavier  one,  and  that  in  such  a  case,  a  heavier  charge 
would  give  proportionally  better  results  and  less  loss. 

Details  of  the  Charge. 

Total  charge,  Iron  contained, 

lbs.  lbs. 

Port  Henry  pig, 5000  5000.00 

Small  wroiight-iron  scrap,            .         .         .  5000  (less  10  per  cent  loss)      4500.00 

Coke- and  ore-briquettes,     .         .         .         .5100  2570.00 

Mokta  ore 450  247.50 

Ferro-manganese, 30.5  305.00 

Fhior-spar,. 40 

Lime, 40 

Total  iron  in  charge 12,022.50 

Total  product:  Good  ingots,  .        .     10,935 

Scrap,      .  .1069  12,004.00 

Total  loss  (4.90  percent.), C18.50 

Amount  of  ore  in  the  charge,           ......  4466  poimds. 

Proportion  of  ore  to  the  charge 30  per  cent. 

Total  time  of  charge, 9  hours  50  minutes. 

Yield  of  iron  from  the  ore, 66.6  per  cent. 

Analysis  of  steel;  C,  0.310;  P,  O.IG*-.;  Mn,  0.523;  S,  0.2.56. 

In  this  charge  the  pig-iron  and  scrap  were  almost  comp1t>tely 
melted  when  the  charging  of  the  briquettes  was  begun.  The  first 
briquettes  charged  sank  immediately  in  the  iron  bath.     A  strong 
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reaction  took  place  at  once  between  the  pig-iron  and  the  briquettes, 
and  the  hitter  could  be  seen  .slowly  whirlin^j^  all  over  the  bath,  sur- 
rounded by  long  blue  flames.  The  level  of  the  Iwith  rose  nearly  to 
the  height  of  the  charging-doors,  at  such  a  rate  that  .>^iue  of  the 
briquettes  were  nearly  completely  covere<I  by  the  rising  cinder  and 
could  best  be  located  by  the  numerous  long  blue  flames  emerging 
from  the  bath  at  each  particular  spot  so  occupied.  All  the  briquettes, 
when  charged,  had  been  taken  directly  from  the  drying-oven  and 
were  heated  tliroughout.  The  slag  in  this  charge,  as  well  as  in  No. 
9,  was  very  thin  and  liquid.  8ix  hours  after  charge  No.  10  wa.s 
put  in  the  furnace,  and  when  the  boiling  had  already  l^egun  to  sub- 
side, the  new  sand  put  on  the  l)Ottom  before  the  charge  came  again 
to  the  surface  and  covered  the  metal,  stopping  almost  completely  all 
the  reaction.  Had  this  not  happened  the  charge  would  have  been 
entirely  finished  after  7^  to  8  hours. 

The  cinder  of  this  last  charge,  on  account  of  its  great  fluidity, 
containe<l  very  little  reduced  iron  in  gloi)ules.  Besides,  the  tem- 
perature throughout  the  heat  having  been  very  high,  syme  of  the 
iron  that  had  settled  during  the  previous  charges  on  the  bottom  be- 
came liquid  and  thus  increased  the  weight  of  the  final  product. 
This  explains  the  very  light  loss  obtained  in  this  charge,  and  also 
why  it  has  been  found  that  an  ore  known  to  have  contained  only  64 
per  cent,  of  iron  apparently  yielded  66.6  per  cent. 

Conclusions. 
These  tests  allow  us  to  draw  the  following  conclusions: 
The  la.st  six  heats  mentione<l  above  gave  leases  varying  from  26.6 
|>er  cent,  the  heaviest  loss  observwl, down  to  4.90  per  cent.;  in  other 
words,  the  general  loss  would  be  equal  to  14.07  per  cent.  We  also 
notice  that  these  losses  are  heaviest  in  the  first  charges  made  on  a  new 
bottom  or  after  the  furnace  has  been  standing  idle  for  a  few  davs  ;  in 
fact,  they  are  heaviest  whenever  the  furnace  is  not  hot  enough 
throughout.  This  teaches  us  that,  in  order  to  reduce  ihe  losses,  a 
very  high  temperature  has  to  be  maintained,  allowing  the  reactions 
between  iron  and  slag  to  be  rapid. 

Furthermore,  the  two  slags  analyzetl  completely,  as  well  as  the 
observations  made  on  the  slags  not  analyzetl,  invariably  sht»we<.l 
metallic  iron  scattcrcti  throughout  the  slag  in  the  shaj»e  of  iron 
globules.  In  the  two  slags  analyzed  we  found  that  the  metallic  iron 
constituteil  from  7  to  9.50  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cinder. 
This  can  easily  be  avoided   by  heating  the  furuaw  thoroughly  and 
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keeping  the  temperature  very  high  througliout  the  o|)eration.  At 
the  same  time  a  judicious  adtlftion  of  lime  and  fluor-spar  will  impart 
greater  thinness  and  fluidity  to  the  slag,  thus  allowing  the  reduoed 
iron  to  sink  at  once  and  he  absorbed  by  the  metallic  bath. 

In  No.  10  the  Curnace  was  very  hot  throughout  the  heat,  and  the 
cinder,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  fluor  spar,  was  very  liquid. 
For  these  rea.sons  very  little  iron  was  carried  out  in  the  shape  of 
globules. 

In  heats  7,  9  and  10  great  trouble  was  always  experienced  from 
the  upheaving  of  the  bottom.  This  can  only  be  attributed  to  the 
bad  sand  we  had  received  before  heat  No.  7.  This  sand  was  not 
as  refractory  as  the  sand  used  in  the  prece<ling  charges. 

Heat  No.  7,  which  was  made  on  an  entirely  new  bottom  con- 
taining no  iron  from  previous  charges,  gave  a  loss  of  only  10.2 
per  cent.,  and  yet  some  iron  globules  were  carried  off  with  the 
cinder.  Hence  this  charge  proves  that  in  good  practice  and  in  con- 
tinuous working,  when  the  furnace  is  constantly  kej)t  at  a  high 
temperature,  a  loss  of  less  than  10  per  cent,  can  L>e  depended  upon  ; 
especially  when,  at  the  same  time,  some  means  are  taken  to  obtain  a 
fluid  cinder. 

When,  as  already  stated,  we  consider  that  we  had  to  work  in  very 
unfavorable  circumstances,  in  an  open-hearth  furnace  which  had 
been  standing  idle  for  a  long  time;  that  the  different  charges  on 
account  of  a  very  irregular  and  most  defective  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rials, had  to  be  made  at  long  intervals;  that  the  briquettes  use<l  in 
first  7  charges  had  greatly  suffered  from  the  frost ;  that  the  sand 
used  in  the  last  heats,  not  being  refractory  enough,  gave  us  great 
trouble,  and  that  most  of  the  men  were  new  hands  and  only  tem- 
porarily engagcfl  for  the  special  pur|)Ose  of  the  tests,  then  we  may 
sav  that  an  average  loss  of  only  14.7  per  cent,  during  these  tests  is 
indeed  very  satisfactory.* 

In  a  pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  C.  Helson,  and  commented  on 
by  Mr.  Howe  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Mdallitrgi/  of  Steel,  1891, 
vol.  i.,  p.  384,  the  results  of  some  of  the  heats  made  with  this  process 
in  Europe  gave  losses  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

First  heat 13  30 

Second  heal, 7  00 

Third  heat, 640- 

*  This  avprMi;c   lins   been   ohtainod,  not  l)y  tjikinp  tlie  mean  of  the  various  tests, 
but  by  taking  the  total  iron  ciiarged  and  the  total  iron  produced  in  all  of  ihein. 
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An  average  of  only  9  per  cent. 

Should  a  neutral  instead  of  a  haxic  lining  be  used,  then  the  com- 
position of  the  cinder  could  be  calCulate<l  beforehand  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  place  of  iron  in  the  cinder  could  Ix?  taken  up  by 
earthy  bases  Buch  as  lime,  magnesia,  etc.,  and  not  only  could  the 
yield  in  iron  be  increasetl,  but  the  amount  of  cinder  considerably 
diminished. 

\\'henever  a  slag  rich  in  oxide  of  iron,  as  was  the  wise  in  these 
tests,  comes  in  contact  with  a  siliceous  lining  at  a  i)igh  temperature, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  obtain  a  cinder  of  a  basic  or  neutral  char- 
acter. Thus  the  slag  that  we  intended  to  obtain  in  the  tests  was  a 
singulo-silicate,  whereas  the  real  slags  as  shown  by  two  analyses, 
were  sesqui-silicatcs. 

With  a  neutral  lining  nothing  of  this  kind  cotjld  hapj>en  ;  and 
consequently  the  loss  of  iron  in  a  judiciously-conducted  heat,  made 
under  goo<l  conditions,  wouM  always  be  less  than  10  per  cent. 

The  use  of  such  a  lining  would  not  oidy  l>e  beneficial  on  acc*>unt 
of  the  re<luce<l  loss  in  iron,  but  also  on  account  of  its  power  to  n'sist 
the  action  of  the  cinder.  It  would  require  but  little  repairs  and 
thus  shorten  the  duration  of  the  heat.  Such  a  lining,  made  of 
chromic  iron,  has  l)een  in  use  for  some  years  in  Eurt»pe  in  many 
steel -works,  where  it  gives  the  l)est  results. 

But  even  on  an  acid  lining  the  duration  of  the  heat  which,  in  these 
tests,  varie<l  from  7  hours  to  1 1  hours,  25  minutes,  averaging  8  hours, 
50  minutes,  couM  Ik»  kept  within  retL«»nal)le  limits  if,  with  a  gooil 
quality  of  sand  and  a  lining  maile  with  j>ro[)er  care,  the  following 
precautions  were  taken  : 

1.  The  bri(jnettes  should  be  slowly  and  completely  drieil  l»y  ex- 
posure to  the  air  under  cover  from  8  to  10  days.  Of  course,  in  cur- 
rent practice,  the  briquettes,  instead  of  being  made  by  han<l  as  was 
the  c^ise  in  the  above  tests,  w«>uld  be  made  with  special  macinnery, 
whicjj  method,  besides  the  advantage  of  a  greater  economy,  would 
secure  stronger  and  more  resistant  prmlucts. 

2.  The  dried  bri(|uettes,  for  24  hours  previous  to  their  being  usetl 
in  the  furnace,  should  be  thoroughly  heatinl  in  a  drying-oven,  but 
only  to  such  a  degree  that  they  could  be  still  charged  by  hand. 

3.  The  briquettes  should  bt-  chargeil  only  after  the  pig-irt>n  and 
strap  i>reviously  charged  on  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  have  already 
constituted  by  their  partial  fusion  a  metallic  Imth  into  which  they 
can  be  tlumped  and  will  partially  sink,  then  giving  rise  to  an  im- 
mediate action  between  the  carbon  and  the  ore  and  allowing  the 
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formation  of   iron  sponge,  smelted  at  once  and  as  fast  as  produced, 
by  the  Hurrounding  bath,  without  danger  of  reoxidation. 

4.  Finally,  the  furnace  should  he  thoroughly  heatetl  before  charg- 
ing is  begun,  and  the  temjjerature  must  be  maintained  as  high  as 
possible  wiiile  the  jjeat  is  progressing. 

Quality  of  Steel  Obtained. 

The  only  ores  that  we  had  at  our  disposal  contained,  on  an  average, 
1  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  a  proportion  much  too  high  for  goo<l  results. 
The  wrought-  and  steel-scrap  used  contained  much  sulphur  and 
phosphorus — elements  that  cannot  be  removed  in  the  acid  open- 
hearth  process.  It  is  sufficiently  well  known  that,  by  suitable  pre- 
liminary choice  of  treatment,  material  low  in  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur can  be  secured. 

The  only  element,  therefore,  the  elimination  of  which  is  interest- 
ing to  follow  in  these  tests,  is  carbon. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentages  of  carbon  in  the  steel 
obtained  in  the  10  heats  made: 

Per  cent, 
carbon. 

No.  1 0.69 

"2, 0.15 

"3, 0.19 

"4, 0.18 

"5, 0.20 

"6, .,         .        .  0.25 

"7, 0.20 

"8, 0.2S 

"9, 0.26 

"10, 0.31 

The  first  heat  was  stopped  intentionally  before  the  .steel  was  soft, 
it  being  already  late  in  the  «'vening.  In  all  the  other  heats  carbon 
varied  Irom  0.15  to  0.31  per  cent. 

This  result  was  obtained  without  the  least  difficulty.  Jt  is,  indeed, 
as  easy  as  in  the  ordinary  open-hearth  process  to  bring  the  carbon 
to  within  certain  limits.  As  soon  as  the  ore  is  smelted  the  operation 
is  conducted  exactly  as  for  an  ordinary  open-hearth  heat,  and  the 
layer  of  cinder  on  top  of  the  metal  is,  in  fact,  no  thitkcr  than  it 
would  be  in  the  basic  open-hearth. 

In  .some  of  the  heats  maTiganese  is  very  high.  This  was  tlone,  as 
has  been  explained,  intentionally,  in  order  to  counteract  partly  the 
bad  efTect  of  the  excess  of  sulphur  in  the  ores  used. 
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Physical  tests  of  the  steel  were  not  made;  hut,  on  aecount  of  the 
occasional  large  penentage  of  sulphur  in  the  ores  during  the  tests  (a 
percentage  much  above  what  these  concentrates  contain  ordinarily), 
such  tests  would  prohably  not  have  l)een  satisfactory. 

The  proportion  ot"  ore  in  the  charges  varied  from  30  to  40.70 
and  was,  on  an  average,  36.7  per  cent. 

As  already  remarked,  four  ditft-rent  mixtures  of  ore  and  carUm- 
aceous  materials  were  tried.  The  briquettes  in  the  last  two  charges 
contained  substantially  21  parts  of  coke  and  27  parts  of  coal,  re- 
spectively, to  100  parts  of  ore.     These  mixtures  gave  gootl  results. 

Comparisons  of  Coj?t  between  the  Imperatoki  am>  tiik 
Ordinary  Martin-Siemens  Process. 

The  cost  of  one  ton  of  steel  in  the  two  processes  depends  on  : 

1.  The  prices  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  charge  and  their 
relative  proportion. 

2.  Labor. 

3.  Furnace-re})airs. 

4.  The  number  of  charges  made  in  twenty-four  hours. 

As  to  the  price  and  proportions  of  raw  materials*  it  has  been 
found  at  the  steel-works  of  Savona,  Italy,  where  the  Impenitori 
procrss  was  first  used,  and  wIutc  the  excellent  results  obtaine<l  since 
its  introduction,  both  as  to  quality  of  steel  and  tvonomy  of  ojM'ration, 
have  led  to  its  final  adoption  in  current  daily  practice,  that  the 
amount  of  scrap  used  in  the  charge  ought  not  to  K'  higher  than  about 
2/5  per  cent.,  and  even  less  if  possible.  The  average  composition  of 
a  charge  in  this  process  may  l)e  given  as  follows:  40  pig-iron;  20 
scraj);  40  ore  in  briquettes. 

In  the  ordinary  open-hearth  furnace  the  composition  of  the 
charge  varies  largely  with  the  supply  of  scrap,  but  may  l)e  taken  to 
be,  on  an  average,  30  pig-iron  to  70  scrap. 

^^'c  may  assume  for  a  calculation  the  j^rice  of  pig-iron  at  $10  a 
ton,  an<l  that  of  s(Tap-iron  at  l?21  a  ton.  The  cost  of  the  ore-briqucttea 
may  be  estimated  as  follows: 

Ore,  crushed,  ground  and  concentrate*!  to  G4  per  cent,  of  iron  can 
easily  be  obtained  in  ordinary  practice  at  5  cts.  a  unit,  and  in  many 
places  at  a  cheaper  rate,*  so  that  a  ton  of  such  ore  will  cost  $3.20. 
Coke  can  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  $4  a  ton  and  anthracite  coal. 


*  See  "Progress  in  Magnetic  Concentration  of  Iron-Ore,"  by  John  Birkinbine. — 
7>iin«.,  xix.,  656. 
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wliicli  would  be  very  gtiod  to  use  in  these  briquettes,  is  da  cheap  or 
cheaper,  liut  as  the  coke  or  coal  has  to  be  ground  to  a  fine  powder, 
we  will  suppose  it  to  cost  even  $5  a  ton.  Briquettes  of  a  good  com- 
position will  contain  about  21  parts  coke  to  100  ore;  in  other  words, 
a  ton  of"  ore  will  require  0.21  ton  of  coke.  Briquettes  containing  a 
ton  of  ore  will  then  cost: 

1  ton  of  ore, $3.20 

0.21  ton  of  coke  @  f  5, 1 .05 


$4.25 


But  a  ton  of  metallic  iron  requires  the  u.se  of  1.56  tons  of  64  |)er 
cent,  ore,  and  will  cost  1.56  X  $4.25  =  $6.63. 

The  labor  in  both  ca.ses  will  be  the  same,  except  for  the  making 
and  drying  of  the  briquettes.  In  current  practice,  these  briquettes 
will  be  made  by  machinery,  and  it  will  require  only  a  few  men  to 
make  from  800  to  1000  briquettes  a  day,  weighing  each  50  to  60 
])ounds,  so  that  they  can  be  made  very  cheap.  As  a  liberal  estimate, 
we  will  take  50  cts.  per  ton  of  ore,  so  that  the  final  expense  per  ton 
of  iron  in  the  ore  would  amount  to  : 

Ore  and  coal  (both  ground), $6.63 

L.ibor  on  1.5G  ton  of  ore  at  50  cts.  per  ton, 0.78 


Total  cost  of  briquettes  containing  1  ton  nu'tnllic  iron,      .      ?7.41 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  repairs  to  the  furnace  and  number 
of  charges  made  per  24  hours.  The  average  total  duration  of  a 
test-heat,  as  previously  stated,  was  8  hours,  50  minutes,  while  the 
corresponding  time  in  the  ordinary  pig-and-scrap  process  is  about  8 
hours  ;  this  would  make  a  difference  of  about  one  hour  in  the  time 
re(iuired. 

Now  in  the  ordinary  pig-and-scrap  process,  the  amount  of  gas- 
coal  con.'-iimcd  amounts  to  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  steel 
obtained.  Consequently,  if  the  charge  in  the  Impcratori  process 
were  to  last  about  one  hour  longer,  it  will  require  about  |  of  coal 
more,  or  say  in  all  about  34  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  steel. 

As  to  repairs,  it  has  been  already  stated,  and  with  the  ordinary 
so-called  ore-process  it  has  l)een  demonstratc<l  at  many  works  in 
Eiu'ope,  that  a  neutral  lining  will  require  very  little  repiiirs  and 
will  last  for  several  hinulred  heats;  so  that  the  expense  of  re-lining 
can  be  considered  to  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 
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Tlifi  same  might  be  said  of  the  mimhcr  of  heats  in  24  hours. 
This  mimher,  as  is  well  kjiown,  <h'(>en(ls  hugely  on  the  repairs  re- 
quired hy  the  furnaee.  As  these  repairs  will  not  be  heavier  in  one 
ease  than  in  the  other,  we  may  say  that  practieally  the  same  number 
of  heats  ean  be  made  in  both  case??  in  24  hours. 

If  we  admit,  furthermore,  that  the  loss  of  iron  in  the  pig-and- 
serap  process  is  about  10  per  cent,  and  that  this  loss  in  the  Im- 
peratori  profess  will  not  i)e  higher,  as  has  actually  been  shown  for 
this  latter  process,  by  several  heats  during  the  tests  (and  it  is  even 
lower  than  10  per  cent,  according  to  the  tests  made  in  Europe),  we 
can  easily  establish,  a.«  to  the  cost  of  steel  in  the  two  processes,  a  com- 
j)arison  whi<h  may  be  c<»nfine<l  to  those  items  which  constitute  the 
•littercnce  between  them. 

Ordinary  PUj-and-Scrap  Process. 

(X       ,        f  ■  1  if  Pic-iron,  0.30  (a  $19,    .        .        .      «  5.70 

One  ton  of  iron  cnarge<l  i      '^  v-  ''  "i  v  j.i  j 

(Scrap,       0.70  («,    21.    .  .        14.70 

Loss  10  per  cent.;  lience,  cowl  of  0.9  ton  prochict,  .  .      $20.40 

"         1        "         "         .        .        .        22.67 

Iviperatori  Process. 

0.40  ton  pig-iron,  at  ?  19, ?7.00 

0.20  scnip,  at  $21, 4.-J0 

0.2(5  iron  in  40  |>er  cent,  ore,  at  i^7.41,    .....  2.1«» 

OSr>  ton  iron  charged, $14.76 

Hence,  1  ton  of  iron  charged   (or,  after  allowing  for  10  |ht 

cent,  loss,  0.9  ton  of  product),  would  cost,  sl7.16 

Or,  cost  of  1  ton  of  product, 19.(HJ 

To  which  must  be  added  4  per  cent,  excess  of  g^  coal  over 
the  30  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  steel  which  is 
required  in  the  ordinary  process,  or  0.04  ton,  at  $3,       .  0.12 

Making  a  total,  for  material  and  fuel,  of        ....       f  19.18 

The  dilVerence  in  favor  of  the  Imj>erat()ri  j>roeess  is  $3.49  \>er  net 
ton  of  steel  obtained,  'i'his  tn-onomy  is  imjxjrtant,  but  it  dots  not 
constifute  the  only  advantage  of  the  process.  In  an  average  charge 
in  the  Inipenitori  process,  compo.^ed,  as  has  been  said,  of  40  pig, 
20  .verap  ami  40  ore,-  the  chemiral  composition  of  each  constituent 
can  )»e  accurately  a.scertained.  The  pig-iron  will  generallv  l)e  low 
in  silicon,  sulphur  and  phosphorus;  such  iron  can  esisily  be  obtaineil 
at  reasonable  price.     The  scrap  uswl  can  l)e  wholly  sup[>lie<.l  bv  the 
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crop-oiids,  rail-ends,  etc.,  from  the  works  themselves,  no  outside 
scrap  being  needed  ;  consequently  its  chemical  composition  will  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  finished  i)roduct,  and  can  always  be  relied 
upon. 

As  to  tiie  ores  used  in  the  briquettes,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  securing,  at  low  rates,  concentrated  ores  (not  much  used  at  present) 
almost  free  from  j)hosj)honis  and  sulphur,  and  consequently  con- 
stituting an  excellent  material  for  the  production  of  the  best  quality 
of  steel. 

The  carbonaceous  material  for  the  briquettes  may  be  either  coal 
or  coke  or  charcoal  or  anthracite,  as  long  as  it  does  not  contain 
too  high  a  percentage  of  sulphur.  Charcoal  is  very  well  adapted  to 
this  process,  as  it  is  very  generally  free  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 
Thus  the  well-known  chemical  comj)osition  of  the  raw  materials 
used  will  allow  of  obtaining,  at  a  low  price,  a  very  good  quality  of 
steel,  which  is  not  always  obtainable  in  the  ordinary  pig-and-scrap 
process. 

Another  very  advantageous  feature  of  the  Imperatori  process  is 
the  facility  with  which  many  ores,  hitherto  almost  usele&s,  could  be 
treated,  thus  enlarging  their  market,  now  very  limited.  Thus,  many 
lean  ores  largely  found  in  the  States  of  Xew  York  and  Xew  Jersey, 
and,  in  fact,  in  almost  everyone  of  the  United  States,  would  consti- 
tute, when  once  ground  and  concentrated,  an  excellent  material  for 
this  process. 

In  Morris  county,  New  Jersey,  ores  are  mined  containing  only 
from  30  to  37  per  cent,  iron,  with  0.0'S5  sulphur,  and  0.06  phos- 
phorus, which,  concentrated,  furnish  powdered  ore  containing  04  to 
65  iron,  0.02  sn]|)hur,  and  0.02  to  0.03,  or  even  lexs  phosphorus. 
These  are  well  adapted-to  be  used  in  the  Imperatori  process. 

Besides  these  concentrates,  most  of  the  magnetic  sands  found  in 
large  dejjosits  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  and  containing 
a  high  percentage  of  iron  (as  high  as  66  per  cent,  in  certain  cases), 
could  be  made  available  by  this  process.  Many  of  these  sands,  if 
not  rich,  ari'  physically  associated  with  earthy  substances  which  a 
simple  washing  could  remove,  furnishing  a  practicjilly  almost  pure 
oxide  of  iron  in  powder,  at  a  low  price  and  particularly  well  adapted 
to  be  made  up  into  briquettes. 

Another  advantage  of  this  process  is  its  easy  adaptation  to  anv 
existing  open-hearth  plant,  as  it  can  be  carried  on  in  any  existing 
furnace  without  the  slightest  alteration  or  addition. 
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HV   T.    A.    RICKARD,    MELBOURNE,    AUSTHALIA. 
(aeveland  Meeting,  June,  1S91.) 

Amonc;  the  gol(l-(le|)osit.s  discovered  in  recent  vears  hone  is  more 
extraordinary  in  richness  or  interesting;  in  structure  than  that  of  the 
famous  mine  at  Mount  Morpan.  At  a  time  when  but  few  A«is- 
tralian  mines  wore  known  to  the  world  outside  the  colonies,  Mount 
Morgan  was  qtu)ted  as  an  occurrence,  unusual  not  only  in  its  origin 
(for  it  was  said  to  be  due  to  geyser-action)  but  also  in  the  purity  of 
its  gold. 

The  mine  is  situated  just  within  the  tropics,  twenty-six  miles 
southwest  of  Rockhampton,  in  central  Queensland.  Queensland 
attained  in  1889  the  first  pla<'e  among  the  gold-pnxluciiii;  colonies 
of  Australasia,  a  position  jireviously  always  held  by  \'ictoria.  In 
that  year  Queensland  produced  737,822  ounces,  while  Victoria  came 
second  with  014,838  ounces.  Of  the  four  chief  mining  districts 
Rockhampton  .^tood  first,  as  the  following  figures  show: 


Quartz  crushed, 

Yield. 

Averajfo  per  ton, 

Tons. 

Ounces. 

Oz.    Dwt. 

Rockhninpton, 

.       SI, 138 

340,669 

4       4 

Cliarters  Towers, . 

.     100,328 

165,551 

1       10 

(fvmpie. 

.     1  n(>,»V25 

112,847 

1     1 

Croydon, 

.       211,423 

51,156 

1    l'> 

It  should  be  added  that  Queensland  has  but  little  alluvial  mining, 
the  total  output  from  this  source  in  1889  being  only  5044  ounces, 
irone  of  which  came  from  the  four  principal  gold-fields.  Ijcaving 
out  Rockhampton,  the  output  of  which  is  practically  that  of  the 
Mount  Morgan  mine,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  more  northerly  gold- 
fields  show  the  highest  average  (Gympic  being  furthest  from  and 
Croydon  nearest  to  the  equator).  This  is  largely  explained,  how- 
ever, by  the  increased  cost  of  milling,  due  chiefly  to  the  want  of 
water  for  batteries  and  the  consequent  economical  noccssitv  of  select- 
ing high-grade  material  only  for  crushing. 

During  the  year  ending  November  30,  1889,  the  Mount  Morgjju 
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n)iiie  produced  75,415  tons,  yielding  323,542  ounces,  13  dwts.,  13 
grs.,  worth  £1,331,484  18s.  5^/.  (about  §6,657,424),  while  the  ex- 
penditure was  £227,769  19s.  8f?.  (say  $1,138,849)  permitting  the 
payment  of  £1,100,000  ($5,500,000)  in  dividends.  The  yield  i>er 
ton  was  4  oz.,  6  dwts.,  4  grs.,  while  the  working-cost  was,  as  is  seen, 
only  17  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  product.  These  figures  speak 
for  themselves. 

So  rich  a  mine  would  l)e  expected  to  have  some  romance  woven  about 
the  story  of  its  discovery.  Numerous  and  various  tales  are  told  of 
the  first  recognition  of  its  value,  but  the  best  authenticated  facts  are 
as  follows:  The  property  consists  of  the  original  selection  (Xo.  247) 
of  640  acres  taken  up  for  grazing  purposes,  in  1873,  by  Donald 
Gordon.  Becoming  acquainted  with  the  brothers  Morgan,  who  also 
held  land  in  the  district,  he  showed  them  one  day  a  piece  of  gold- 
bearing  quartz  which  he  had  picked  up  in  Mundic  creek.  For  a 
consideration,  stated  to  have  been  £20  and  as  much  whiskey  as  he 
could  drink,  Gordon  agreed  to  indicate  to  them  the  locality  of  the 
find.  On  the  hill  overlooking  the  (Teek  he  showed  them  the  siliceous 
ironstone,  some  of  which  can  still  be  seen  cropping  out  on  the  north- 
eastern slope.  The  stone  carried  visible  gold  ;  they  found  by  send- 
ing samples  to  Sydney  that  it  was  even  richer  than  they  had  imagined  ; 
so  they  purchased  Gordon's  holding  at  £1  per  acre.  ,^ 

The  three  Morgans  subsequently  .sold,  first  a  |>art,  and  eventually 
the  whole,  of  their  interest  in  the  mine.  In  1886  a  company  was 
formed  with  a  capital  of  one  million  shares  of  £1  each.  These  shares 
rose  toward  the  end  of  1888  to  £17  5.s.  (about  $86.25)  giving  the 
mine  a  market  value  of  seventeen  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling  or 
over  eighty  six  million  dollars.  The  shares  are  now  quoteil  at  £7  ; 
for  Mount  ^^()rgan,  to  quote  the  language  used  by  the  managing 
director  at  an  annual  meeting,  "is  after  all  only  a  gold-mine  and  is 
consequently  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  all  mineral  formations," 
which  is  a  truism  too  often  forgotten  by  those  who  conduct  mining 
operations.* 

Description  of  the  Mine. 

The  mine  does  not,  as  its  name  would  imj>ly,  crown  the  summit 
of  a  mountain,  properly  so  called,  but  forms  a  quarry  at  the  top  of  a 

*  Of  the  neighboring  companies  (and  as  might  be  expected  they  are  nnmerons, 
witli  ilu'ir  Kngjiestions  of  an  extension  of  the  ore  deposit  in  such  names  as  Mount 
Morj^iui  West,  Mount  Morgan  E.xtended,  Mount  Morgan  North  Consols  and  so  on  tid 
lumsi'diii)  none  iiave  proved  profitable,  nolwilli.staniling  tlie  exi>endituro  of  much 
money  in  numerous  and  scattered  trial-shafts,  tunnels,  etc. 
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hill,  only  500  feet  above  the  village  at  its  base  and  1225  feet  above 
sea-level,  surrounded  by  very  broken  hilly  country  and  almost 
encircled  by  a  small  stream  (the  Mundic  creek  already  mentione<l), 
and  in  many  respects  distinct  in  position  and  geological  structure 
from  the  hillocks  about  it.  From  the  summit  can  be  seen  the  level 
line  of  the  "desert  sandstone,"  crowning  the  highest  ridges  of  the 
neighboring  hills — spurs  from  the  main  range  which  under  different 
names  (Blue  Mountains  in  New  South  Wales  and  Australian  Alps 
in  Victoria)  traverses  the  three  colonies  near  the  east  and  south- 
eastern coast  of  the  Australian  continent.  The  base  of  the  sandstone 
is  slightly  lower  than  the  summit  of  Mount  Morgan  and  overlies 
greywacke  and  quartzite.  Dykes,  qf  at  least  two  periods,  form  an 
important  feature  of  the  structural  geology. 

The  crest  of  the  mount  is  being  rapidly  broken  away  in  the  quarry- 
ing operations  which  have  supj)li('d  the  great  output  of  the  mine. 
The  removal  of  from  1200  to  1700  tons  a  week  makes  a  big  hole  in 
a  year.  While  the  greater  part  of  the  summit  has  been  thus  re- 
moved, the  northeast  slopes  still  show  the  croppings  which  first  ex- 
cited Gordon's  attention. 

The  ground  is  worked  in  terraces  or  benches,  30  feet  high  and  ."00 
feet  long.  At  the  date  of  my  visit  five  of  these,  started  at  various 
times,  could  be  seen,  though  but  little  remained  of  the  floor,  25  feet 
from  the  top,  which  formed  the  open  cut  first  put  into  the  ore.  A 
central  shaft  passes  from  the  floor  of  the  second  terrace  and  connects 
with  the  deeper  tunnels,  a  scries  of  which  liave  intersected  the  deposit 
in  various  directions.  This  shaft,  at  20(5  feet,  connects  with  the 
Freehold  tunnel,  the  main  ore-way  of  the  mine,  wliich  is  789  feet 
long.  The  next  deeper  tunnel,  called  No.  1,  starting  at  right  angles 
to  the  Freehold,  from  the  southern  face  of  the  hill  and  j)enetrating 
it  for  1070  feet,  is  155  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  lowest  surface- 
working  and  320  feet  below  the  original  summit.  This  No.  1 
tunnel,  though  only  33  feet  deeper  than  the  Freehold,  aflbrds  a  very 
interesting  section  of  the  raounUiin  and  indicates  a  great  change  in 
the  form  of  the  ore-deposit.  It  is  the  deepest  of  the  adits  (for  adits 
and  not  strictly  tunnels  most  of  them  are),  except  the  "Sunbeam," 
which  had  been  started  at  the  time  of  my  visit ;  but  it  had  not  l)een 
advanced  sufficiently  to  throw  any  additional  light  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  the  mountain. 

The  Mount  Morgan  ore  is  remarkable  for  its  extremely  lietero- 
geneous  character.  The  frequent  alleged  discoveries  of  "a  second 
Mount  Morgan,"  supported  by  similarity  of  the  s|>ecimens  exhibited 
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to  spooimens  of  the  M«niiit  Morgan  ore,  are  not  to  be  wondercnl  at, 
in  view  otthe  groat  (liflcreiice  in  a|)j)earance  of  fragtnentw  broken  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  heading  of  this  mine.  The  material 
quarried  in  (he  iij)p('r  workings,  samples  of  which  are  now  to  be 
found  in  collcctionH  and  museums  all  over  the  globe,  is  generally  so 
friable  and  shattered,  as  to  render  its  removal  with  the  aid  of  black 
powder  only,  very  easy.  Standing  in  one  of  the  o|)en  cuts,  one  can 
see  faces  of  bluish -gray  crushed  quartz  very  similar  to  Comstotrk 
ore  ;  masses  of  siliceous  hematite  (usually  considered  the  most  typical 
Mount  Morgan  stone)  resembling  the  croppings  of  ordinary  gold- 
veins,  whether  in  Victoria  or  California;  heavy  black  iridescent 
iron-stone  which  might  be  tbe  cap  of  a  silver-lode;  and  light- 
colored  reddish  ore  which  might  come  from  the  gossan  of  a  copper- 
mine.  Some  of  the  material  is  crushed  to  the  consistency  of  sugar, 
while  in  other  portions  of  the  mine  men  are  seen  employed  in  break- 
ing boulder-like  masses  of  ore.  Stalactitic  forms  occur  in  cavitie.s, 
whilst  a  vermicular  and  reniforni  appearance  is  also  not  uncommon. 
^"(  ry  rich  returns  were  obtained  from  a  body  of  bluish-black,  Uniu- 
tifully  iridescent  ore.  The  Freehold  tunnel-workings  encountered 
a  patch  of  very  pure  white,  porous,  friable  "sinter,"  so  light,  owing 
to  the  imprisoned  air,  that  it  would  float  on  water. 

Mount  Morgan  is  not  a  "specimen-mine,"  though  in  its  early 
history  it  furnished  very  lovely  pieces  of  gold-quartz,  some  of  which 
I  saw  in  Sydney.  They  consisted  of  an  iron  gossan,  containing  big 
"splashes"  of  gold,  of  the  size  of  a  thumb-nail.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  gold,  even  when  visible,  is  very  fine  and  scatteretl  thickly 
through  the  stone;  but  owing  to  its  peculiar  character  (the  coating 
of  oxide  of  iron  to  be  referred  to  later  on)  it  is  not  readily  detected 
by  the  eye. 

Examination  of  the  many  varieties  of  ore  shows  that  while  there 
may  be  a  great  difference  in  outward  appearance,  due  to  coatings  of 
many-colored  o.xides,  the  ore  is  always  substantially  quartzose.  As 
seen  in  the  surface-workings,  the  deposit  may  be  consideretl  a  raa.ss 
of  quartzose  material  of  varying  color  and  specific  gravity,  traversed 
by  a  series  of  dykes  having  a  general  N.  W.  and  S.  K.  direction. 
Its  extent  is  approximately  indicatetl  by  the  various  workings  which 
intersect  the  hill.  In  the  up[>er  part  of  the  mine,  while  the  north 
anil  northeastern  slopes  prove  it  to  be  continuous  in  these  directions, 
its  eastern  limit  has  been  reached  in  the  lower  floors  or  benches  ;  and 
to  the  soiithwest  it  is  bounded  by  a  large  felstone  dyke,  which  forms 
the    most    marked    feature   of   the   surface-excavations.     The    first 
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tunnel  to  pierce  the  hill  is  No.  2,  which  starts  from  the  fifth  or 
lowest  floor,  running  N.  10*^  E.  and  penetrating  120  feet  of  ore  l^'fore 
it  reaches  a  dyke.  This  is  probably  the  dyke  above  mentioned 
as  the  boundary  of  the  deposit  in  the  upper  floors;  but  here  it  has 
evidently  cut  into  the  deposit.  Beyond  this  dyke  the  tunnel  is  in 
ore  for  200  fwt  further,  before  meeting  another  intrusion  of  felsitic 
matter,  which  extends  for  the  remaining  130  feet  to  daylight.  A 
brnn<h-tunnel  proves  the  fontinuity  of  the  ore-body  eastwanl.  At 
this  level  the  stone  evidently  holds  out  most  sjitisfactorily,  and  is,  I 
believe,  for  the  most  part  auriferous.  It  is  a  porous  siliceous  mate- 
rial, varying  between  a  light  "sinter"  (sometimes  white,  sometimes 
iron-staine<l)  and  a  heavy  iron-stone,  often  manganic,  the  latter  in 
boulder-like  masses. 

The  next  tunnel  is  the  Freehold,  forming,  as  has  been  said,  the 
main  artery  of  the  mine.  It  connects  with  the  shaft  (sunk  from  the 
No.  2  floor),  and  from  the  mouth  of  it  a  tramway  carries  the  ore  to 
the  chlorination-works.  The  tunnel  starts  from  the  soutiieast  face 
of  the  hill,  traversing  a  decomposed  rhyolite  for  the  first  1X0  feet, 
and  then  cuts  through  40  feet  of  pyritiferous  quartzite,  a  rock  which 
here  first  makes  its  appearance  and  which  will  be  .seen  to  play  an 
important  ])art  in  the  geology  of  the  loi\'ility.  Leaving  the  quartzite, 
the  tunnel  (Mits  through  180  feet  of  a  rock  which  I  recognize*  as  a 
normal  dolerite.  The  innermost  portion  is  deconn)osed,  and  abuts 
against  a  much  altered  feldspathic  rock.  This  brings  us  to  390  feet 
from  daylight ;  the  remainder  of  the  tunnel  (397  feet)  traverses  the 
(>re-dej)osit.  The  ore  is  a  light  sinter-like  quartz,  often  iron-staine<l ; 
but  while  it  contains  short  rich  patches  the  general  tenor  is  low. 
Near  the  junction  with  the  main  shaft,  almost  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,  a  branch  cross-cut  runs  southward  for  237  feet.  The  first 
186  (fiet  are  in  the  deposit,  which  here  also  is  poor,  though  in  ap- 
)>earance  it  does  not  differ  from  the  richer  portions. f  The  next  20 
feet  traverse  the  dyke  which  at  this  poiut,  as  iu  the  upper  floors, 
forms  the  limit  of  the  ore-l)ody.  Beyond  this  there  is  only  to  be 
seen  the  pyritiferous  quartzite,  which  also  appears  in  a  short  cross- 
cut to  the  east. 

The  next  deeper  tunnel  is  No.  1,  only  33  feet  below  the  Freehold. 
I  was  denied  access  to  this,  and  am,  therefore,  indebted  to  a  govern- 


*  Thanks  to  niicrfwoopic  sections  shown  to  me  at  Charters  Towers  by  Mr.  Clarke. 
t  It  is  here  that  one  sees  the  light,  wlute,  pumice-like  material  which,  owing  to 
the  air  in  its  cavities,  will  float  on  water. 
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mont  report*  for  the  folloNvinj;  particulars  :  This  adit,  1070  feet  long, 
starts  ill,  mid  traverses,  the  (piartzite  of  the  country  for  132  feet  before 
passinpr  through  a  narrow  dyke;  it  then  passes  through  67  feet  more 
of  highly  pyritifcroiis  qnartzito,  which  continues  to  within  12  feet 
of  a  shaft  coining  down  from  floor  No.  5.  There  next  succeeds  a 
large  felstone  dyke  (the  one  noted  as  cut  in  the  tunnel  above),  and 
the  remainder  of  the  adit  continues  in  pyritiferous  quartzite,  alter- 
nating with  numerous  dykes,  until  the  last  200  feet  are  reached, 
which  are  occupied  by  an  altered  dolerite.  The  auriferous  material 
of  the  upper  workings  was  represented  in  this  adit  by  25  feet  only 
of  siliceous  iron-stone.  Two  branch  cross-cuts  similarly  prove  the 
absence  of  the  deposit  in  this  part  of  the  mine  at  this  depth,  as  they 
also  intercept  the  quartzite  of  the  country. 

A  still  lower  tunnel,  the  Sunbeam,  starts  from  the  west  flice  of  the 
mountain,  passing  through  pyritiferous  quartzite  ;  but  it  was  not 
advanced  sufficiently  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  afford  any  evidence 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  ore-deposit. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  largest  section  as  yet  obtained  of  the 
auriferous  portion  of  the  deposit  is  in  tunnel  No.  2,  where  its  dimen- 
sions are  356  feet  (26  feet  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  big  dyke)  in 
a  north  direction,  by  310  feet  east,  as  proved  by  a  branch  cross-cut. 
The  deposit  has  been  proved  to  extend  further  eastward  in  the  deeper 
levels  (Freehold  tunnel)  than  it  did  in  the  surface-excavations,  while 
on  the  other  hand  its  western  limits  are  more  restricted. 

Theories  of  the  Formation  of  the  Ore-Deposit. 

The  origin  of  the  ore-deposit  has  been,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
theme  of  much  controversy.  The  earliest  descrij)tion  came  from  Mr. 
R.  Ij.  Jack,  the  head  of  the  Queensland  geological  survey,  well 
known  as  a  careful  observer.  His  report  was  made  officially  for  his 
government  and  appeared  in  1884.  Others  have  contributed  their 
opinions  since  ;  and  meanwhile  the  rapid  development  of  the  mine, 
more  particularly  by  the  deeper  adits,  has  furnished  additional  data 
for  a  problem,  of  which  the  following  solutions  have  been  ottered: 

1.  That  the  deposit  is  that  of  a  geyser  (R.  L.  Jack). 

2.  That  it  is  an  auriferous  zone  travei-seil  by  a  series  of  quartz 
veins  of  auriferous  mundic  (J.  Macdonald  Cameron). 

3.  That  it  is  the  decomjiosed  cap  of  a  large  pyrite-lode  (the  view 
held  by  several  local  and  other  mining  engineers). 

*  B.  L.  Jack's  second  report,  which  will  be  referred  to  again. 
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The  Geyser-Theory. — Tlie  first  of  these  explanations,  known  as  the 
"geyser-theory,"  was  promulgated  by  Mr,  Jack  in  his  first  report, 
dated  November  8,  1884.  It  has  found  its  way  into  many  scientific 
publications,  and  lias  been  until  recently  the  most  widely  accepte<l. 
Citing  as  a  similar  occurrence  the  hot  springs  and  geysers  of  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  described  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale  in  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  reports,  Mr.  Jack  observes  in  his  first  rcj)ort: 
''Nothing  but  a  thermal  s|)ring  in  the  open  air  could  have  deposited 
the  material  under  consideration."  The  two  sections  shown  in  Figs. 
1  and  2  are  taken  from  that  report.  Of  Fig.  1,  he  says:  "The 
above  diagram  represents  my  idea  of  what  would  take  place  iu  the 
ca.se  of  a  geyser  remaining  in  activity  for  a  (geologically  speaking) 
lengthened  period."  The  original  form  of  the  ground  is  shown  by 
aa,  the  deposit  of  precipitated  material  by  hh,  the  layer  of  .solid 
material  at  cc,  while  the  surface-contour  is  indicated  by  dd.  In  de- 
scribing this  section  ha  concludes,  "Such,  I  believe,  is  the  history  of 
Mount  Morgan  as  we  now  see  it." 

The  structure  of  the  mountain  is  supposed  to  be  shown  i)y  Fig.  2, 
in  which  Mr.  Jack  indicates  rhyolite  dykes  at  d  and  mctamorphic 
rocks  at  s.  He  says:  "«  is  the  pipe  of  the  geyser  (theoretical),  6 
the  cup-deposit  and  c  the  overflow  of  the  geyser." 

These  two  sections  have  found  their  way  into  scientific  publica- 
tions all  over  the  world,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time  acjepted  as 
most  interesting  explanations  of  one  of  the  richest  of  mmlern  gold- 
mines.    But  they  evidently  are  altogether  imaginary  and  theoretical. 

The  same  geologist  says,  in  his  description  :  "  After  the  cts.salion 
of  thermal  activity  the  powers  of  sub-aerial  denudation  would  come 
into  jday.  Denudation  would  obliterate  the  lateral  terraces  which 
were  probably  not  absent  from  the  slopes  of  Mount  .Morgan."  The 
information  obtainable  in  1884  as  to  the  nature  of  the  deposit  was 
totally  insufficient  to  enable  an  ob.server,  however  ctireful  and  ex- 
perienced, to  build  a  theory  upon.  The  amount  of  work  done  at 
that  time  was  mostly  limited  to  one  open  cut,  10  by  15  feet  in  size, 
which  showed  a  fan-like  arrangement  of  the  ore,  suggesting  to  Mr. 
Jack  the  structure  of  a  geyser.  It  was  an  altogether  local  appear- 
ance, as  was  proved  by  the  work  of  a  few  days  later. 

In  a  second  report,  dated  December  12,  1888,  ^ir.  Jack  adds: 
"The  evidence  now  to  hand,  in  mv  opinion,  goes  far  to  confirm  my 
original  view  that  the  auriferous  material  was  depositeil  by  a  thermal 
spring."  The  deposit  had  been  asserted  in  the  first  re|)ort  to  have 
been  formed  "  in  the  open  air,"  a  condition  constituting  the  whole 
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distiru'tive  value  of  the  tln'ory,  which  othcrwihc  nii^ht  not  diflcr 
materially  from  the  views  accepted  as  to  the  aqueoiiR  origin  of  ore- 
deposits  in  general.  In  tlie  second  report  the  author  declares  his 
theory  to  have  been  confirmed,  hut  pro<luces  evidence  which  really 
contradicts  its  essential  feature. 

Taking  the  two  reports  together,  we  find  that,  in  support  of  his 
explanation,  Mr.  Jack  adduces:  (a)  the  "fan-like  arrarjgement  "  of 
the  material;  (6)  "the  frotliy  and  t-avernous  condition"  of  the 
siliceous  sinter;  (c)  the  hydrated  condition  of  the  silica  an<l  dl)  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  dykes  intersecting  the  country  d(K?s  not  also  in- 
tersect the  deposit. 

(a)  The  "  magazine  "  face,  at  the  time  of  Mr.  .lack's  first  visit, 
appeared  to  him  to  have  a  distinctly  fan-like  structure.  But  little 
work  having  been  done  since  that  time  at  this  particular  point,  it 
should  be  possible  to  verify  this  statement  ;  but  the  most  ciireful 
observation  does  not  confirm  it.  The  cutting  shows  an  arrangement 
of  loos<'  material  such  as  can  fretpiently  be  se<*n  in  surface-rxcava- 
tions,  probal)ly  less  marked  now  than  when  first  seen  by  Mr.  Jack; 
but  the  entire  absence  of  any  repetition  of  such  an  arrangement  of 
material  in  the  other  workings  must  destroy  its  value  as  evidence,  if 
it  ever  had  any. 

(b)  The  "  frothy  and  cavernous"  condition  of  the  quartz  is  not 
j)eculiar  to  Mount  Morgan.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  tiie 
pocket-mines  of  California  will  remember  the  very  light,  pumice- 
like (ju.irtz  which  often  accompanies  the  gold  in  those  mines.  Jt  is 
the  light  honeycombed  quartz  found  in  the  g«>s.san  of  gold-veins  in 
many  places.  Generally  speaking,  the  Mount  Morgan  gangue  can 
be  duplicated  elsewhere;  and  the  particularly  light  "  froth  v  sinter," 
noticeable  as  a  |»aieh  in  the  deeper  workings,  diflers  only  from  the 
bulk  of  the  quartzostMtre  in  that  it  is  remarkably  free  frotn  a«ressorv 
minerals.  It  is  the  siliceous  skeleton  produced  by  surfac-e-dec<^m- 
position  of  more  than  ortlinary  intensity.  It  is  possible  to  produce 
artifiiially  in  a  few  minutes,  by  the  application  of  aciil  to  very  dis- 
similar iron-stone  ore,  a  material  similar  to  that  noted,  which  has 
undergone  the  chemical  action  of  un<hrgroU!)d  waters  during  long 
peri«Mls. 

(c)  The  hydrated  eonditii>n  of  the  silica  i^  not  unusual  in  (juartz- 
lodt's,  and  while  it  is  valuable  as  evidenct>  to  dispr«>ve  the  sugg»»stion 
that  the  ore  is  the  replacement  of  anhydrous  quartzite,  it  does  not 
necessaiily  point  to  the  agency  of  a  gcvser. 

((/)  The  intersection  of  the  country  by  a  dyke  which  does  nol  (K-ne- 
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tratc  the  deposit  is  an  important  fact.  The  dyke  referre<l  to  is  tliat 
out  l)y  tunnel  No.  1  at  120  feet  from  the  shaft  coming  down  from 
floor  No.  5.  Mr.  Jack  says, at  the  end  of  tlie  WMond  rej)ort :  "This 
shows  that  the  sinter  and  iron-stone  are  deposited  on,  and  were  not 
altered  portions  of,  the  pyritous  quartzite  country-rock."  Unfor- 
tnnafcly  the  evidence  is  far  from  conclusive.  In  describing  No.  1 
tunnel  the  dyke  is  referred  to  in  the  following  sentence:  **  A  quart- 
zose  rock  full  of  fine  pyrites  is  traversed  for  the  next  37  feet,  when 
a  dolerite  or  rhyolite  dyke  is  cut.  The  direction  of  this  dyke  is  un- 
certain, as  the  tunnel  is  here  tin)bered  up."  In  his  descriptions  Mr. 
Jack  always  endeavors  to  draw  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
"  feist  one  "  dykes  which  penetrate  the  ore  and  the  "dolerite"  and 
"rhv<»lit(!"  which  intersect  the  country-n»ck.  Now,  this  distinction 
is  arbitrary  and  misleading.  I  examined  the  rocks  both  in  aitu  and, 
a  few  days  afterwards,  under  the  microscope.  The  dykes  penetrating 
the  deposit  are  .so  decompo.sed  that  it  is  im|)o.ssible  n<»w  to  determine 
which  is  felstone  and  which  rhyolite.  The  dykes  cutting  through 
the  country  are  similarly,  but  not  to  .so  great  a  degree,  decomposed, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  deposit.  The  statement  that  a 
"  dolerite  or  rhyolite"  dyke  does  not  penetrate  a  deposit  which  is 
freely  intersected  by  decompo.sed  feldspathic  eruptives,  should  be  sup- 
ported by  proof  It  is  not  so  here;  for  the  dyke  cut  in  No.  1  tunnel 
has  not  been  followed  upward,  and  in  the  south  branch  of  the  Free- 
hold tunnel,  just  ovi'rhead,  there  is  a  dyke,  which  is  possibly  the  one 
in  question. 

My  sections,  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  will  illustrate  this.  The 
left  half  of  Fig.  4  resembles  one  of  Mr.  Jack's  section.s,  being  taken 
along  a  nearly  identical  plane  (mine  is  taken  due  north  and  south). 
His  section,  however,  gives  a  curved  contour  to  the  limit  of  the 
deposit,  very  nicely,  but  unwarrantably,  suggesting  the  sha[>e  of  a 
geyser-basin.  The  right  half  of  the  section  is  not  filled  in,  since 
this  part  of  the  mount  hjis  not  been  thoroughly  developetl.  Fig.  3  is 
taken  along  a  line  E.  17°  S.,  and  is  obtained  by  projecting  the  cross- 
cuts from  the  No.  1  and  Freehold  tunnels  upon  the  plane  of  the  No. 
2  tunnel. 

In  further  consideiing  the  conditions  untler  which  thermal  springs 
and  geysers*  exist,  and  the  sinnlarity  of  such  conditions  to  those  ob- 
taining at  Mount  Morgan,  it  may  be  noteil: 

1.  Isolated  geysers  are  unusual,  nothing  being  more  remarkable 


*  A  geyser  may  be  define*!  ."is  a  theriuiil  sjiring  ejecting  inalerial  in  the  open  air. 
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tiian  till-  cxteiKlcd  area  of  such  phenomena,  lint  vigorou>  and  ex- 
tenwive  prospecting,  such  prospecting  as  always  follows  gr<at  min- 
eral discoveries,  has  not  led  in  this  region  to  the  finding  of  anything 


similar  to  Mount  Morg:in  or  to  a  geyser.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  small 
hillock  adjoining  the  mount  to  the  northwest  (called  Callan's  Knob) 
where  somewhat  similar  material  has  been  found;  but  it  may  be 
considered  as  an  ollshoot  or  spur  from  the  main  dej>osit. 
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2.  Geysers  have  terrace-formations  due  to  the  overflow  of  the 
siliceous  or  calcareous  waters.  The  map  accompanying  Mr.  Jack's 
first  report  indicated  "the  overflow  from  the  hot  spring"  as  cover- 
ing an  area  of  2000  by  3000  feet.  But  this  was  purely  a  guess,  for 
such  overflow-material  is  not  to  be  seen ;  had  the  terraces  existed, 
and  had  they  been  removed  by  denudation,  would  not  the  adjoining 
river  beds  show  some  accumulations  of  their  detritus? 

3.  Geysers  have  a  central  vent,  which,  when  the  geyser  becomes 
extinct,  is  found  to  be  choked  up  with  sinter.  Though  Mount 
Morgan  has  been  traversed  by  a  number  of  adits  and  cross-cuts,  not 
to  mention  extensive  surface-excavations,  no  such  vent  and  no  such 
central  column,  or  anything  suggestive  of  either,  has  been  seen. 

The  Network- Theor 7/. — The  second  exj)lanation  is  that  of  J.  ^lac- 
donald  Cameron,  namely,  that  it  is  a  network  of  quartz  veins.  This 
opinion  was  expressed  in  a  report  to  the  directors  of  the  company, 
dated  March  26,  1887.  The  following  passage  outlines  the  author's 
ideas:  "  It  (Mount  Morgan)  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  a 
net-work  of  quartz  veins,  about  200  feet  in  width,  traversing  on  the 
one  hand  a  metamorphic  matrix  of  a  somewhat  argillo-arenaceous 
composition,  largely  impregnated  where  it  has  been  exposed  to  at- 
mospheric influence  with  oxides  of  iron,  and  on  the  other  hand  what 
appears  to  be  a  felspathic  tufaceous  igneous  rock."  The  author  ad- 
vances no  proof  that  such  is  the  case.  AVhat  evidence  he  does  give 
is  couched  in  the  vaguest  phraseology.  This  explanation  is  proved 
untenable  by  the  same* reasons  as  those  which  apply  to  the  third 
theory  now  to  be  considered. 

T/lc  Lode-Theory. — The  view  that  this  deposit  is  the  decomposed 
cap  of  a  pyrites  lode,  has  derived  fictitious  importance  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  alleged  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  mine-manager  and  others 
interested  in  the  [)roperty.  Such  a  view  has  been  the  excuse  for  the 
large  number  of  ''extended"  companies  (they  call  them  "  pups"  in 
Victoria),  companies  which,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge, 
were  almost  certainly  foredoomed  to  failure.  The  prevalence  of  the 
lode-theory  in  the  early  days  of  mining  at  Mount  Morgan  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  however  little  warrant  there  may  be  for  it  now.  It 
was  due  to  the  existence  of  mundic  veins  in  the  vicinity,  the  casts  of 
pyrites  crystals  found  in  the  ore,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  pyri- 
tiferous  quartzite,  the  true  relation  of  which  was  not  known,  or  if 
known,  was  kept  very  quiet.  The  well-marked  limits  of  the  great 
deposit,  as  outlined  l)y  the  deeper  developments  of  the  last  two  years, 
completely  disproves  this  theory  and  that  of  Cameron.     No  doubt, 
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the  assertion  of  the  continuity  of  the  gold-hearing  rook,  even  though 
it  should  become  pyritiferous,  has  fascinations  for  a  shareholder 
which  even  a  geologist  can  understand.  But  the  dee|>er  tunnels 
have  proved  (hat  lode-structure  is  entirely  absent,  and  that  the  de- 
posit lies  upon,  but  is  not  an  altered  portion  of,  the  pyritiferous 
quarfzite  of  the  country. 

Ihe  Theory  of  3Ietamorpho.fis  and  Replacement. — The  more  than 
ordinary  size  and   value   of  the  Mount  Morgan   ore-deposit,  the  ro- 
mantic history  of  its  discovery  and   its  subsequent  marvellous  pro- 
duction, have  all   helped   to  place   it  outside  the  ordinary   type  of 
mineral  occurrence.     This  is  often  the  case  with    new  discoveries, 
and  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  geyser  has  been  a  deus  ex  viachina 
to  a  perplexed  geologist.     The  splendid  work  done  in  recent  years 
by  Sandberger,  Daubrce  and  others  in  the  study  of  the  chemical 
change,  and  the  distribution  by  underground  waters,  of  the  minerals 
of  the  older  rocks  has  led  to  a  gradual  substitution,  for  theories  of 
eruption,  or  direct  igneous  agencies  in  general,  of  the  Ijelief  in  the 
capability  of  aqueous  agencies  to  bring  about  most  of  the  phenomena 
of  ore-deposition.     Moreover,  the  action  of  percolating  solutions  on 
the  minerals  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  and  subsequent  interchange 
with  the  more  soluble  portions  of  the  neighboring  rock-mas.ses,  have, 
to  a  great  extent,  replaced  the  assumptions  of  the  old   ascension- 
theories.     The  view  that  the  more  ore-deposits  are  studied  the  more 
frequently  they  will  be  found  to  be  in  great  part  the  product  of  the 
replacement  of  the  country-rock  is  gaining  ground,  and   has  bt^en 
mu(;h  strengthened    by  the  researches  of  Becker  at  Virginia  City, 
Curtis  at  Eureka,  and  Emmons  at  Leadville,  as  contained  in  the 
monographs  published  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  monographs 
(the  last-mentioned,  particularly),  which  are  the  classics  of  modern 
economic  geology.     This  view,   which   underground  experience   is 
continually  confirming,  has  explained   many  of  the  more  unusual 
types  of  ore-deposition  in  Europe  and  America,  and  I  believe  it  will 
apply  to  Mount  Morgan. 

The  explanation  suggested  is  this:  that  the  ore-deposit  of  Mount 
Morgan  represent*?  an  altered  portion  of  shattered  country-r.K-k, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  crushed  condition,  was  readily  acted  upon  by 
mineral  solutions,  and  that  these  solutions  replaced  the  basic  and 
feldspathic  with  acidic  and  (piartzose  material,  which  was  also  gold- 
bearing.  It  is  its  qnartzo>e  and  permeable  character  which  has  saved 
from  disintegration  the  mass  thus  affected,  and  has  preservetl  it  as 
an  ore-b(xly  on  the  summit  of  the  hill. 

VOL.  XX.— 10 
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A  case,  in  many  respects  very  similar,  occurs  in  the  Red  Mountain 
basin,  Colorado,  and  the  following  description  given  by  Mr.  Em- 
noons*  is  clearly  in  point: 

"  Instead,  liowever,  of  lieing  surface-deposits,  they  [the  Red  Mountain  deposit*] 
are  sintiply  portions  of  the  andesitic  conntrv-rock  from  which  acid  waters  liave  re- 
moved the  biisic  cf)nslitiicnts,  perhaps  depositing  a  certain  amount  of  silica  in  their 
place;  the  resulting  (juartzose  masses,  offering  greater  resistance  to  the  disintegrat- 
ing effect  of  atmospheric  agents  and  to  erosion  than  tlie  surrounding  rocks,  have 
been  left  as  mound  like  ridges  protruding  above  the  general  surface,  more  or  less 
independent  of  the  natural  drainage-channels." 

This  explanation,  curiously  enough,  was  also  given  to  dis|)rove  a 
geyser-theory,  but  the  dej)Osits  in  question  seem  to  possess  scientific 
interest  only. 

Dej)osits  of  somewhat  kindred  origin  are  the  Yankee  Girl  and 
Bassick  mines  in  Colorado.  The  former,  a  well-known  mine  in  the 
San  Juan  district,  is  perhaps  the  more  suggestive,  since  in  that  case 
several  fracture-planes  meet  to  form  a  wedge-shaped  mass  of  rock, 
which  lias  been  so  acted  upon  by  percolating  waters  as  to  become  a 
"  chimney  "  of  very  valuable  silver-ore. 

To  return  to  the  particular  conditions  which  obtained  in  the  dis- 
trict under  discussion:  The  country  around  Mount  Morgan  consists, 
in  descending  series,  of  sandstone,  greywacke,  quartzite,  shales  and 
occasional  bunds  of  serpentine.  Intrusive  masses  of  dolerite  inter- 
penetrate the  country,  and  often  occupy  a  position  between  the 
originally  stratified  rocks.  The  sandstone  is  known  in  the  geology 
of  Queensland  as  "■  Daintree's  desert  sandstone,"  and,  l)y  virtue  of  a 
recent  discovery  of  fossil  remains,  may  be  labelled  as  Cretaceous.  The 
greywacke  has  not  been  recognized  as  such  on  the  Mount  itself,  but 
it  underlies  the  sandstone  in  other  parts  of  the  district.  It  is  a  mix- 
ture of  silico-feldspathic  material,  which  shades  off  into  a  greywacke- 
slate,  and  is  usually  so  tnuch  altered  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  a  true  eruptive.  The  quartzite  has  a  bluish-gray  color,  and  is 
highly  pyritiferous,  the  |)yrites  carrying  traces  of  gohl. 

The  shales  are  usually  so  indurated  and  altered  as  to  resemble 
closely  the  crystalline  rocks.  The  dolerite,  when  fresh,  is  a  typical 
rock  of  its  class,  and  in  various  intrusive  forms  is  cut  through  by 
most  of  the  pros})ecting-shafts  at  the  base  and  around  the  mountain. 
The  serpentine  is  of  very  limited  occurrence.  Some  uncertain,  un- 
determined decomposed  rocks,  which   have  also  been  called  dolerite, 

*  "Structural  Relations  of  Ore-Deposits." — Ti-anaactiona,  xvi.,  S09. 
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are  probably  metamorphosed  greywaeke.  The  country  is  freely  in- 
tersected by  dykes  of  varying  composition,  e*;peoially  near  the  ore- 
deposit. 

The  history  of  these  rocks  I  read  somewhat  as  follows :  A  [)eriod  of 
dynamic  disturbance  is  indicated  by  the  intrusions  of  dolerite,  which, 
by  extreme  metamorphism,  might  have  changed  a  dolomite  into  the 
serpentine  we  now  see  ;  would  have  indurated  the  shales  so  that  they 
are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  crystalline  rocks;  and 
would  also,  accompanied  by  chemical  alteration,  change  a  ferrugi- 
nous red  sandstone  into  a  bluish-gray,  highly  pyritiferous  quartzite. 
Approaching  the  surface,  the  same  energy  would  be  exi)ended  in 
the  fracturing  of  the  quartzite  and  greywacke;  the  intrusive  dolerite 
would  rise  through  the  fissures  in  tiie  shattered  rocks,  forming  dykes, 
which,  meeting  a  silico-feldspathic  granular  rock  (the  greywacke), 
would  give  it  a  sen)i-crystalline  character.  The  sandstone  would 
similarly  be  vitrified.  Later  movements  would  result  in  the  further 
intersection  of  this  part  of  the  district  by  the  numerous  dykes,  the 
decomposed  remains  of  which  are  now  to  be  seen  ramifying  through 
the  deposit.  Those  gradual  chemical  interchanges  would  take  place 
which  resulted  in  the  alteration  of  the  shattered  country-rock,  and 
its  becoming  a  portion  of  the  gangue  inclosing  the  auriferous  ma- 
terial, which  was  then,  or  at  a  later  time,  deposited.  In  process  of 
time,  subaerial  denudation  removed  the  sandstone,  which  now  is  only 
to  be  seen  on  the  further  summits  of  the  neighboring  hills.  At- 
mospheric agency  continued  to  Ciirve  away  the  less  siliceous  and  less 
porous  portions  of  the  country  surrounding  the  deposit,  until  Mount 
Morgan,  owing  to  the  pervious,  quartzose  nature  of  its  crest,  re- 
mained as  a  low  hill  in  an  undulating  country. 

The  district  of  Mount  Morgan  has  undergone  extreme  metamor- 
phism, accompanied,  as  such  metamorphism  frequently  is,  by  those 
chemical  reactions  which  more  or  less  completely  alter  the  rocks  acted 
upon. 

It  is  probable  that  there  was  more  thao  one  period  of  such  ac- 
tivity, alternating  with  intervals  of  rest,  during  which  the  pressure 
of  overlying  nx'k-masses  and  the  eeraenting  action  of  the  under- 
ground waters  would  slowly  re-solidify  the  more  or  less  siiattered 
rocks. 

The  deposit  occupies  a  shattered  portion  of  countrv-nxk,  freely 
intersecteil  by  dykes.  The  largest  dyke  in  the  upper  workings  cuts 
through  the  ore  at  one  level,  while  it  bouuds  it  at  another.  It  seems 
in   keeping  with  experience  elsewhere,  to  suppose  that  the  dykes 
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])etietrating  the  country  formed  passages  along  the  line  of  contact, 
through  which  and  around  which,  hy  the  agency  of  mineral  solu- 
tions, the  deposition  took  place,  sometimes  on  one  side  only,  some- 
times on  both,  the  physical  condition  of  the  different  portions  deter- 
mining, in  a  large  measure,  the  extent  of  such  deposition  and  re- 
placement. It  is  also  probable  that,  after  the  formation  of  the  de- 
])osit,  later  movements  caused  the  circulation  of  fresh  mineral-bear- 
ing solutions,  which  would  lead  to  the  enrichment  of  the  deposit  at 
certain  points,  and  so  explain  the  irregular  tenor  of  the  ore. 

The  evidence  at  hand  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine 
the  particular  rock  in  which  the  deposit  was  formed,  and  which  it 
almost  entirely  replaced  ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  the  underlying 
quartzite,  the  line  of  contact  with  which  shows  no  gradation  into 
the  ore ;  and  of  the  other  two  possible  rocks,  the  greywacke  and  the 
sandstone,  the  indications  point  to  the  former.*  In  the  neighbor- 
ing prospecting-shafts,  auriferous  quartzose  material  resembling  that 
of  Mount  Morgan  has  been  found  to  pass  into  a  greywacke  or  grey- 
wacke-slate,  which,  in  turn,  overlies  the  pyritiferous  quartzite.  Silicate 
of  alumina  is  generally  present  throughout  the  deposit.  The  char- 
acter of  the  ore-material  is  such  as  would  result  from  the  alteration  of 
a  silico-feldspathic  rock  by  the  action  of  mineral-bearing  solutions. 

The  numerous  dykes  which  penetrate  the  deposit  are  the  evidence 
and  the  result  of  the  dynamic  agency  which  fissured  the  country- 
rock,  and  in  so  doing  prepared  a  ready  passage  for  the  underground 
waters.  These  waters,  while  they  may  have  been  "  thermal"  {i.e., 
of  a  temperature  above  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  district, 
as  are  most  underground  waters),  yet  did  not  undergo  precipitation 
"  in  the  open  air."  The  breceiated  forms  which  the  ore  sometimes 
assumes  scarcely  require  the  explanation  offered  by  Mr.  Jack,  who 
states  tliat  "  the  occasionally  angular  condition  of  the  sinter  and 
tumbled  condition  of  the  ironstone  masses,  would  appear  to  indicate 
that  explosive  discharges  of  gases  or  steam  occurred  at  intervals 
with  sufficient  violence  to  disturb  the  deposits  accumulated  by  the 
thermal  spring."  Would  it  not  be  simpler  to  suppose  the  fracturing 
of  the  rock,  of  which  there  is  abundant  evidence,  to  have  produced 
irregular  pieces,  which  would  subsequently  become  partially  rounded 


*  Tlie  position  of  the  greywacke  has  been  shown  to  be  between  the  quartzite  and 
tlie  yandstone.  The  original  summit  of  the  Mount  is  but  little  below  the  level  of 
the  base  of  the  sandstone,  while  the  deposit,  as  we  have  seen,  overlies  the  quartzite- 
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by  the  solvent  action  of  the  waters  percolating  througli  their  inter- 
stices ?  * 

At  Mount  Morgan  all  the  conditions  generally  considered  favor- 
able to  ore-deposition  were  present  in  a  marked  degree.  A  mass  of 
country- rock,  whether  grey  wacke  or  sandstone,  consisting  of  granules 
of  quartz,  held  together  by  a  feldspathic  cement,t  becomes  fractured 
by  the  intrusion  of  a  series  of  dykes,  which  form  a  ready  passage  for 
the  flow  of  mineral  solutions.  Such  a  rock  would  rejdily  lend 
itself  to  alteration,  and  would  be  well  fitted  to  receive  a  mineral 
deposit.  Later  dynamic  action  produce<l  a  further  metamorphism  of 
the  surrounding  rocks,  followed  or  accompanied  by  the  intersection 
of  the  already  shattered  rooks  by  another  series  of  dykes,  which  re- 
opened a  passage  for  the  underground  waters.  In  this  case  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  far  for  the  source  of  the  gold.  The  large  mass  of 
decomposed  pyritic  quartzite,  though  the  pyrites  contains  but  a  trace 
of  the  precious  metal,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
wealth  that  has  been  uncovered.f 

This  theory  explains  several  points  which  have  been  the  source  of 
perplexity,  more  particularly  the  want  of  regularity  in  structure, 
which  was  as  much  opposed  to  the  geyser-  as  to  the  lode-theory. 
The  great  unevenness  of  the  gold-contents,  the  frothy  state  of  the 
quartz,  so  often  noted,  and  also  its  hydrous  condition,  may  be  due  to 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  Iiave  visitetl  and  examined  t}iee<]iially  famous  Broken 
Hill  silver-deposit.  When  I  declared  that  the  material  of  the  Mount  Morgan  ore  was 
not  unique,  that  it  could  be  duplicated  elsewhere,  and  that  it  did  not,  per  «e,  require 
any  extraordinary  explanation,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  so  soon  an  instance  confirm- 
ing my  statement.  Tiie  huge  outcrop  of  the  Broken  Hill  silver-lead  lode  has  much 
to  remind  one  of  the  big  gossan  of  the  Queensland  gold-mine.  Indeed,  if  one 
stands  in  the  quarry  between  Brodribb's  and  Patterson's  shafts  one  might  easily 
imagine  oneself  on  floor  No.  3  of  Mount  Morgan.  The  face  ha.s  the  same  singular, 
broken  appearance,  consisting  of  masses  of  ochreous  earth,  bands  of  hard,  siliceous 
ironstone,  bodies  of  black  manganic  ore,  together  with  portions  of  white  kaolinized 
material  (here  undoubtedly  altered  inclusions  of  country-rock,  and  not,  as  at  Mount 
Morgan,  decomposed  felstone  dykes).  Both  at  the  surface  and  undergroimii,  the 
sintery  stalaclitic  struiture  which  is  foimd  at  Mount  Morgan  also  occurs.  The  hy- 
drated  iron-ores  produce  the  same  "frothy,"  "cavernous"  material,  supposed  to  be 
so  suggestive  of  a  geyser — and  this,  too,  not  in  isolated  patches  only,  but  wide- 
spread. I  may  add,  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Broken  Hill  is  a  "  tru<» 
fissure  "-lode,  traversing  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  district  (schists,  garnet- 
iferous  sandstone,  and  quartzite,  principally  the  first),  independent  of  their  strati- 
fication. 

t  The  underlying  quartzite  may  not  be  the  only  source  of  the  gold,  for  it  is  note- 
worthy that  the  "  desert  sandstone  "  has  been  known  to  be  auriferous,  such  gold  being 
waterworn  and  sedimentarv. 
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later  precij)itation  in  cavities  already  formed  by  the  solvent  action  of 
the  waters  on  the  shattered  portions  of  rock.  Finally,  there  is  no 
need  to  offer  any  particular  reason  for  the  unusual  richness  of  the 
deposit,  beyond  the  eminently  favorable  physical  condition  of  the 
original  rock,  the  numerous  channels  offered  to  percolating  waters 
and  the  close  proximity  both  of  the  source  of  the  gold  and  of  the 
usual  precipitants. 

Whether  this  be  a  correct  explanation  of  the  facts,  time  and  the 
further  development  of  the  mine  will  probably  decide.  It  may  cer- 
tainly be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  few  mines  offer 
such  an  interesting  field  for  geological  speculation.* 

Treatment  of  the  Ore. 

The  Mount  Morgan  chlorination-works  are  among  the  most 
successful  and  extensive  now  in  operation.  The  complete  success  of 
the  treatment  is  largely  due  to  the  extremely  friable  character  of  the 
ore,  which  renders  its  pulverization  easy,  while  its  porosity  assists 
materially  in  the  thorough  chlorination  of  the  gold.  An  enthu- 
siastic writer  has  spoken  of  the  ore  as  "  a  sort  of  snow-drift,  which 
melts  in  the  chlorination-vats  of  the  company  into  a  golden  sand, 
such  as  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  bed  of  the 
river  Pactolus,  instead  of  from  the  top  of  an  Australian  mountain." 

The  capacity  of  the  present  works  is  1800  tons  per  week.  The 
gradual  alteration  and  enlargement  of  the  method  of  treatment  is 
shown  by  the  stamp-mill  and  the  two  chlorination-plants.  The  mill 
(25  stamps)  by  the  side  of  Dee  creek,  is  a  reminder  of  early  at- 
tempts at  the  extraction  of  the  gold  by  ordinary  amalgamation.  The 
rock  which  the  battery  was  called  upon  to  crush  averaged  10  ounces 

*  Since  I  wrote  the  above  there  has  come  into  my  hands  the  report  of  the  Mount 
Morgan  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  presented  at  the  last  annual  meeting, 
and  giving  information  up  to  July,  1890.  It  is  accompanied  with  maps  and  sec- 
tions, notably  calculated  to  yield  a  minimum  of  information.  It  appeai-s  from  the 
report  that  later  developments  have  added  but  little  to  the  known  extent  of  the 
ore-body,  the  main  feature  of  the  later  exploration  being  the  driving  of  a  cross-cut 
south  from  the  Freehold,  at  800  feet  from  its  mouth,  proving  the  extension  of  the 
deposit  at  this  line  and  in  this  part  of  the  mine — as  was  to  be  expected,  seeing  that 
its  dip  is  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Freehold. 

Up  to  November  30,  1890,  the  mine  had  paid  the  present  company  £2,358,333  in 
dividends,  the  total  gold  obtained  being  756,042  ounces,  worth  £3,121,741.  During 
the  last  six  months  (ending  November  30,  1890)  37,867  tons  of  stone  were  treated 
and  yielded  113,251  oijnces  of  gold,  or  an  average  of  2  ounces  19  dwts.  per  ton. 
Nearly  all  this  came  from  the  upper  workings. 
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per  ton,  but  the  contents  of  the  tailings  proved  of  nmch  greater 
value  than  the  amount  of  amalgam  obtained.  This  led  to  a  critical 
examination  of  the  ore  at  the  Sydney  Mint.  It  was  found  that  the 
bullion  was  of  a  fineness  hitherto  unknown  in  nature,  assaying  99.7 
per  cent.,  occasionally  99.8,  of  j)ure  gold,  the  rest  being  copper, 
with  a  trace  of  iron.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  almost  entirely  free 
from  silver.  Its  value  per  ounce  was  £4  48,  8c/.,  pure  gold  l)eing 
worth  at  the  London  Mint  £4  4s.  ll^d.  Dr.  Liebius,  of  the  Sid- 
ney Mint,  considered,  as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments,  that 
the  iron  present  was  in  the  form  of  an  oxide,  which  coated  the  gold 
and  so  prevented  its  contact  with  the  mercury.*  Parcels  of  the  ore 
were  then  sent  to  the  Technological  Museum  at  Melbourne,  where 
Messrs.  Newberry  and  Vautin  sulyected  it  to  numerous  tests.  It 
was  found  that  when  dehydrated  by  heat  it  became  le.^is  refractory  ; 
and  its  treatment  by  chlorine  was  suggested. f  The  ordinary  Platt- 
ner  proces.s,  as  worked  in  California,  was  found  quite  unsuitable, 
owing  to  the  extremely  fine  crushing  which  it  required,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  slimes,  greatly  hindering  subsequent 
filtration.  It  was  then  that  Mecsrs.  Newberry  and  Vautin  planned 
the  method  which  has  since,  with  the  addition  of  some  mechanical 
details,  been  patented  under  their  joint  names. | 

While  the  stamp-mill  j)roved  incapable  of  extracting  a  proper 
percentage  of  the  gold,  the  j)eculiar  character  of  the  ore  is  remark- 
ably suited  by  the  })ro('ess  now  in  use.  The  extremely  minute  state 
of  subdivision  of  the  gold  and  the  very  friable  nature  of  the  gangue 
cau.sed,  in  wet  stamp-milling,  a  considerable  lo.ss  in  "  float,"  carried 
away  in  the  readily-formed  slimes;  but  the  character  of  the  ore  indi- 
cated that  dry  crushing  would  prove  effective  ;  and  hence  the  early  in- 
troduction of  Krom  rolls  was  the  first  great  improvement  made.  The 
old  works,  which  are  just  above  the  stamp-mill,  receive  their  supply 

*  My  own  experience  with  the  ores  of  Gilpin  county,  Colorado,  leads  me  to 
believe  that  this  is,  more  frequently  tlian  is  usually  supposed,  the  obstacle  to  suc- 
cessful amalgamation. 

t  It  had  been  previously  treated  with  chlorine  by  Limberner  at  Gympie. 

J  The  mine-manager  informed  me  that  nothing  of  the  original  Newberry-Vautin 
plant  remained  save  a  piece  of  old  shafting.  Tlie  Mount  Morgan  Company  bought 
the  right  to  use  the  process,  and  hence  does  not  pay  anv  royalty.  While  the  origi- 
nal plant  has  been  entirely  replaced,  it  cannot  fairly  be  said  that  the  method  of 
treatment  has  been  changed,  or  that  it  is  any  other  in  its  main  features  than  that 
known  by  the  names  of  those  who  first  adopted  it.  Into  the  question  of  the  origi- 
nality of  the  process  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  enter.  It  has 
been  ably  discussed  by  the  New  York  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal. 
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on  an  aerial  tramway,  tliree-fourtlis  of  a  mile  long,  with  a  total  fall 
of  400  feet.  It  is  of  the  Hallidie  type,  uncommon  in  the  colonien, 
but  familiar  to  American  mining  engineers,  and  need  not  therefore  be 
here  described.  The  feeding  of  the  buckets  (of  which  there  are 
sixty)  is  admirably  effected  by  the  use  of  a  travelling  supply-bucket. 
The  old  works  contain  two  rock-breakers,  one  revolving  ore-dryer, 
four  sets  of  rolls,  ten  furnaces,  fourteen  barrels,  twenty-six  vats  and 
twenty-eight  filters.  The  power  is  supplied  by  one  40-H.  P. 
(nominal)  engine  and  two  .30- H.  P.  boilers.  The  practice  in  these 
works  is  identical  with  that  in  the  new  works  about  to  be  described. 

The  new  works,  erecte<l  on  the  higher  slope  of  the  mountain, 
about  400  feet  from  the  summit,  while  somewhat  similar  to  the 
lower  works,  show  improvements  in  arrangement,  besides  allow- 
ing the  necessary  fall  for  the  tailings.  The  ore,  coming  from  the 
open  cuts  and  the  Freehold  tunnel  by  a  series  of  inclines  (some  of 
which  are  automatic  gravity-tramways)  passes  through  two  Blake- 
Marsden  rock-breakers,  and  is  then  dried  in  two  revolving  cylin- 
drical fuinaces,  self-discharging  after  the  manner  of  a  trommel.  The 
rotation  is  produced  by  an  external  cog-wheel.  Thence  the  dried 
material  goes  to  Krom  steel  rolls,  arranged  in  two  series  of  three 
each.  Each  set  of  rolls  is  followed  by  a  revolving  sieve,  the  coarse 
stuff' j)assing  into  an  elevator  which  returns  it  for  second  crushing, 
while  the  fine  passes  on  to  the  second  rolls  and  thence  to  the  third. 
The  last  pair  of  rolls  pulverizes  the  ore  twice  before  it  is  carrie<l  by 
a  worm-conveyor  to  an  elevator  which  sends  it  to  a  chamber  above 
the  furnaces.  An  80-H.  P.  compound  engine  drives  the  rolls  and  a 
20-H.  P.  engine  the  breakers  and  revolving  dryers,  while  two  Root 
blowers  are  employed  in  the  removal  of  the  dust,  of  which  there  is 
a  great  deal.  Five  Cornish  boilers  of  30-H.  P.  each  supply  the 
necessary  steam. 

The  furnace-chamber  is  400  by  120  feet  in  size,  and  contains  18 
ordinary  reverberatory  furnaces,  each  having  a  capacity  of  1  ton. 
The  heat  to  which  the  material  is  here  exposetl  is  a  cherry-red,  such 
as  will  get  rid  of  organic  matter,  water  of  crystallization,  etc.,  but 
does  not  aj)proach  that  of  a  thorough  calcination.  At  the  end  of  3 
hours  the  charge  is  removed  and  spread  upon  the  cooling-floors. 
When  it  has  cooled  it  is  trucked  to  the  21  iron  hoppers  which  sup- 
ply 21  chlorination-barrels.  The  charge  for  chlorination  is  1  ton 
of  pulverized  ore,  90  gallons  of  water,  40  to  50  pounds  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  35  pounds  of  chloride  of  lime.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
nature  of  the  charge  that  the  chlorine  is  generated  in  the  barrels 
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themselves,  and  attacks  the  gold  while  in  a  nascent  state.*  In  order 
to  make  the  charges  uniform,  the  ore  is  mixed  so  as  to  yield  4  to  5 
ounces  per  ton.f 

The  chlorinalion-barrels  have  been  much  altered  from  time  to 
time.  They  are  now  made  at  the  mine  out  of  the  native  timber 
{Eucalyptus),  the  staves  being  made  of  "spotted  gum  "  and  the  ends 
of  "iron  bark,"  with  an  inside  diameter  of  3  ^e^i  6  inches.  A  cast- 
iron  frame  was  at  one  time  placed  round  the  outside  edges.  The 
barrels  are  tarnd  to  render  them  tight  and  are  protected  inside  by 
a  double  lining,  an  innermost  wooden  lining  protecting  the  lead  one. 
They  revolve  on  horizontal  bearings,  the  |K)wer  being  su[>j)lieH]  by  a 
belt  travelling  around  the  barrel  itself.  Six  revolution^  j)er  minute 
is  the  usual  speed,  and  the  charge  is  removed  after  an  interval  of 
from  1 J  to  2  hours. 

The  barrels  discharge  into  84  leach ing-tubs.  These  tubs  or  vats 
will  hold  2|  to  3  tons  of  pulp  each,  and  are  supplied  with  filter-be<ls 
of  sand  and  gravel,  through  which  the  .solution  pas.ses  before  it  is 
conducted  by  lead  and  antimony  pipes  to  the  charcoal-filters.  These 
are  G4  in  number,  V-shai)ed  and  packed  with  '2  feet  of  charcoal  of 
unusual  fineness,  the  up|>er  layers  having  the  size  of  coarse  blasting- 
powder, and  increasing  in  fineness  toward  the  bottom.  From  9  to  14 
bushels  are  used  in  each  filter. 

When  saturated  with  the  precipitate*!  gold  the  charcoal  is  removed 
to  the  assay-office,  where  it  is  burned  to  an  ash  containing  75  per 
cent,  of  metallic  gold.  The  solution  from  the  filters  pa.s.ses  into 
tanks  of  concrete,  whence  it  is  pumped  back  to  be  u.sed  again  in 
the  chlorination-barrels. 

The  sulj)huric  acid  u.sed  in  the  generation  of  the  chlorine  is  manu- 
factured uj)on  the  ground  in  leaden  chambers,  having  a  capacity  of 
20  tons  ])er  week.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  production  of  the 
acid  on  its  own  premises  the  company  .saves  £20,000  per  annum. 
There  are  also  extensive  work-shops,  with  lathes  and  shearing- 
machines,  together  with  two  assay-offices,  well  equipped  with  all  the 
nece.s.sary  appliances.  The  whole  plant  is  run  continuously,  l)eing 
lit  by  electricity  at  night,  when  the  mountain  assumes  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  animated  appearance. 

The  mine  and  all  its  surroundings  bear  testimony  to  the  great 
energy  displayed  in  its  development,  in  keeping  with  the  value  and 
size  of  the  great  ore-deposit  which  has  made  Mount  Morgan  famous. 


*  After  the  Ptyle  of  the  prf)ce!<ses  patenteil  by  Meare  in  1877  and  De  Lacy  in  1864. 

+  The  plea.siire  of  pnxiucing  a  uniform  mi.\ture  of  such  high  grade  has  not  been 
possible  since  the  time  of  mv  visit. 
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The  accompanying  plate,  made  from  a  photograph,  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  surroundings  of  the  mine.  In  the  ibreground  is  the 
bridge  crossing  the  Dee  creek  ;  immediately  above  is  the  old  stamp- 
mill ;  behind  it  is   a  pile  of  the  ore  first  broken;  and  behind  that 


iT':  ;t!iwi. '•  .  ^ ..  '^v^^r^r^rxlM^ 


again  are  the  lower  assay-offices.  To  the  left  are  the  old  ohlori na- 
tion-works, while  the  up|)er  chimney  indicates  the  new  works.  Be- 
yond is  the  Mount  itself,  the  white  spot  being  the  iron  roof  of  the 
main  shoot  which  leads  from  the  upper  workings. 
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SAMPLING  ORES  WITHOUT  USE  OF  MACHIIfERT. 

BY  \MLI.IAM   GLENN,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
(Cleveland  Meeting,  June,  1891.) 

The  taking  of  j>roppr  samples  of  crude  ores  seems  to  \^e  less 
tlioroiiglily  understood,  or  less  carefully  practiced,  than  its  impor 
tance  requires.  AVe  all  know  liow  often  we  encounter  the  reports  of 
very  accurate  as-says  and  analyses,  the  weight  of  which  as  evidence 
wholly  depends  on  the  method  of  obtaining  the  sample,  and  is  very 
jtrohahly  nil,  becau.se  there  has  been  no  proper  sampling.  Pa.'ssages 
might  be  citeil  from  technical  books,  and  from  current  technical 
literature  (all  the  work  of  writers  whom  we  delight  to  honor)  to  show 
that  even  among  high  scientific  authorities  there  is  too  little  a<'quaint- 
ance  with  the  practical  art  of  the  sampler.  There  is  no  metallurgical 
or  chemical  esttiblishment  which  does  not  frequently  receive  samples 
truly  repre.'^enting  nothing.  They  consist  usually  of  bits  of  ore,  or 
what  not,  selected  because  they  are  worse  or  l)etter  than  the  average 
of  what  they  are  meant  to  represent.  And  they  are  worthless,  no 
matter  who  made  the  selection.  Where  conscious  choice  is  permitted 
to  enter  into  the  operation,  a  fair  sample  will  not  result,  unless  by  a 
miracle. 

The  work  of  sampling  is  often  looke<l  u|>on  as  within  the  realm 
of  boys  and  of  pensioners  only.  At  least,  though  the  manual  labor 
lie  left  to  subordinates,  the  principles  on  which  it  is  co^iducted  and 
the  safeguards  with  which  it  is  surrounded  are  not  unworthy  of  the 
study  of  experts;  and  experts  should  be  ready  to  t*^ch  these  prin- 
cij>les  and  enforce  them  in  practice.  For  exact  sampling  is  tlie  in- 
dispensable first  stej)  towards  learning  the  value  of  any  boxful,  car- 
load or  shipload  of  ore. 

I  propose  to  give  a  simple  account  of  the  method  of  samj)ling  by 
hand,  such  as  I  have  always  pursuetl.  There  is  nothing  new  about  it. 
So  far  as  I  kntjrw,  it  is  the  immemorial  old  method,  as  old  at  least 
as  Cornish  copj>er-mining.  Perhaps  my  fellow-members  in  the  In- 
stitute may  suggest  improvements  in  it.  If  not,  it  will  ct)nstitute  a 
record  in  our  Transactions  to  which  laymen  and  Ixjginners  may  lie 
referred. 
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There  are  two  priiKif)al  processes  to  be  considered  :  first,  how  to 
take  tlie  gross  sample  of  the  lot  of  ore;  second,  how  to  proceed  with 
that  sample.  Really,  there  is  no  iron-bound  rule  governing  the  first 
step;  eiich  may  have  a  way  of  his  own  ;  yet  most  samplers  proceed 
in  much  the  same  way.  But  once  having  the  rough  sample,  there 
is  no  question  as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  it.  It  is  to  l>e  workeil 
down  after  the  orthodox  fashion.  It  must  be  broken  and  mixed  and 
quartered  until  only  a  few  ounces  remain.  The  sampler  bottles  this 
residue;  the  chemist  does  the  rest. 

Assume  that  we  have  a  rough  sample,  weighing  a  ton,  of  any  ore 
with  its  gangue.  Assume  that  by  some  manner  of  magic  we  can  at 
once  reduce  the  whole  of  it  to  du-st.  Evidently,  if  we  could  mix  it 
long  enough  and  well  enough  upon  a  clean,  tight  floor,  it  wouM 
finally  become  homogeneous.  In  that  case,  we  could  fill  half  a  dozen 
small  bottles  from  any  part  of  the  pile,  and  they  would  be  fair  sam- 
ples. But  the  work  would  have  to  be  admirably  done ;  so  well  done 
that  a  single  gramme  taken  from  the  pile  would  properly  represent 
the  entire  ton  of  sample.  Really,  this  would  entail  a  great  deal  of 
labor.  And  if  the  rough  sample  weighed  15  tons  or  more,  as  it 
would  if  taken  from  a  shipload,  the  bare  labor  of  mixing  that  quan- 
tity of  dust  until  homogeneous  is  wearying  even  to  think  of.  We 
cannot  proceed  upon  the  proposition  that  a  final  sample  may  be 
obtained  in  any  such  way.  Yet  upon  a  rock  similar  to  this  many 
are  wrecked. 

To  take,  for  illustration,  a  definite  case,  let  us  assume  that  we  have 
to  .sample  a  10-ton  pile  of  10  per  cent,  copper-ore,  prepared  for  market. 
It  will  consist  of  masses  generally  the  size  of  one's  fist,  together  with 
masses  of  all  smaller  sizes  and  even  of  dust.  We  shall  require  for 
the  work  a  clean,  tight  floor  or  pavement,  an  iron  mortar  and  pestle, 
a  shovel,  a  small  hammer,  a  piece  of  iron  for  an  anvil  and,  lastly,  a 
broom.  Besides  these,  we  shall  find  convenient  a  wheelbarrow  or  a 
barrel  or  l)ox  of  .some  Und. 

For  convenience  and  force  I  will  put  my  description  into  the  form 
of  homely  directions,  sut-h  as  I  might  give  to  my  workman. 

Begin  by  shovelling  the  pile  roughly  into  the  form  of  a  flattene<l 
cone  or  a  flattened  pyramid  ;  say  we  choose  the  pyramid.  Now  make 
a  trench  straight  through  the  pile,  cutting  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  And  again  by  a  trench  (at  right  angles  to  the  first)  divide 
these  halves  into  four  nearly  equal  quarters.  A  part  of  the  ore  taken 
from  these  trenches  will  form  the  sample  require<l.   Proceed  as  follows: 

Having  the  wheelbarrow  ready,  begin  at  the  middle  of  any  side 
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of  the  rnafle-np  pile  and  cut  the  first  trench.  CVt  the  first  shovelful 
to  the  ri<;ht,  the  second  to  tlie  left,  the  third  into  the  wlieelbarrow. 
Repeat  this  order  of  shovelling  until  the  barrow  is  full,  then  empty 
it  upon  the  well-swept  floor  intended  to  rec-eive  the  sample.  Con- 
tinue in  the  same  way  until  the  trench  has  passed  through  the  pile, 
when  there  will  result  two  rather  long  and  narrow  piles.  Begin  the 
second  trench,  extending  it  across  the  middle  of  the  two  piles,  cast- 
ing; the  first  shovelful  right,  the  second  left,  the  third  into  the  barrow. 
Proceed  in  the  same  wav  as  with  the  first  trench.  When  done,  vou 
will  have  shovelled  about  6000  pounds  of  ore.  As  every  third 
shovelful  was  thrown  into  the  barrow,  there  will  result  alx)iit  2000 
pounds  of  sample  upon  the  floor.  That  this  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 
original  pile  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  each  third  shovelful 
thrown  into  the  barrow  was  like  the  first  and  second  ones  cast  into 
the  piles.     The  hypothesis  is  reasonal)le  and  fret^ly  to  be  truste<l. 

Having  the  .sample,  proceed  with  it  after  the  regulation  method,  as 
follows : 

Spread  it  thinly  upon  the  floor;  now  examine  it.  If  there  l>e  any 
lum[)s  whirh  Imik  larger  than  the  general  run,  j)lace  the  anvil  upon 
the  pile,  and  l>etween  that  and  the  hammer  break  those  lum|)s.  The 
next  step  is  to  thoroughly  well  mix  the  sample.  I^gin  at  one  edge  of 
it  and  shovel  the  ore  over  uj)on  itself  Move  around  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  pile,  and  from  that  side  shovel  the  ore  again  upon  itself 
and  back  to  its  original  place  upon  the  floor.  Having  it  well  mixed, 
form  it  into  a  flattened  cone  and  sweep  all  the  dust  ujwn  and  around 
the  pile.  You  have  now  to  halve  and  quarter  the  sample  as  fol- 
lows : 

Commence  at  any  point  and  shovel  a  road  through  the  center  of 
the  pile,  casting  the  shovelfuls  alternately  right  and  left  as  you  pro- 
ceed. This  movement  will  result  in  cutting  the  pile  into  two  elon- 
gateil  nearly  equal  oires.  Beginning  at  the  middle  of  one  of  them, 
shovel  a  road  through  it  in  the  same  way  as  was  done  l)efore.  And 
in  precisely  the  same  way  cut  the  other  pile  in  two;  sweep  upon 
each  pile  the  dust  lx?longing  to  it.  These  movements  will  result  in 
foiu*  piles,  as  in  Fig.  1. 

If  the  sample  were  well  mixed,  when  and  as  directed  in  tiiese  notes, 
then  will  each  of  the  quarters,  A,  B,  C,  D,  have  the  same  composition 
a«<  have  all  the  others.  But  if,  upon  inspecting  them,  you  judge  one 
or  another  to  Ik*  poorer  or  richer  than  the  others,  you  will  have  then 
i«urticient  evidence  that  the  work  has  been  badly  performe<l.  In  that 
condition  of  atVairs,  mix  well  together  all  the  piles,  and  once  more 
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halve  and  quarter  them.  Having  made  all  the  quarters  of  the  same 
composition,  it  follows  that  any  two  of  them  may  safely  be  accepted 
as  representing  the  original  2000  pounds  of  rough  sample.  This 
opens  a  road  leading  in  the  right  direction,  since  it  enables  us  finally 
to  get  rid  of  half  the  sample.  We  may  cast  out  two  of  the  quarters 
and  retain  the  other  two  for  the  sample.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
which  two  are  retained,  say  A  and  B.  Remove  from  the  floor  C  and 
D,  together  with  the  dust  belonging  to  them. 

We  have  again  to  break  the  larger  stones,  until  there  remain  none 
larger  than  walnuts.  Place  the  anvil  between  the  piles,  within  easy 
reach  of  them.     Take  a  stone  from  A,  break  it;  take  one  from  B, 

Fig.  (. 


Plan  of  ore-piles  after  quartering. 

break  that.  Continue  in  this  way,  taking  stones  alternately  from 
each  pile,  until  all  are  reduced  to  the  size  stated.  By  proceeding  in 
this  way,  the  sample  is  more  or  less  mixed  while  being  broken. 
Complete  the  mixing  as  before,  by  shovelling  all  of  the  sample  forth 
and  back  over  the  floor.  Form  it  once  more  into  a  flattened  cone, 
and  sweep  the  dust  upon  and  around  it.  Divide  the  cone  into  two 
halves,  and  those  into  four  quarters,  precisely  as  you  before  did,  and 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  You  have  now  to  reject  two  of  these  quarters. 
The  unwritten  law  of  the  sampler  says  that  it  must  be  those  holding 
the  positions  A  and  B,  because  those  were  retained  in  the  last  quarter- 
ing. Remove  A  and  B  from  the  floor,  retaining  C  and  D  for  the 
sample.     These  would  now  weigh  about  500  pounds. 

Proceeding  as  before,  break  down  the  lumps  of  ore  until  none  are 
left  larger  than  say  1-inch  cubes.  Again  mix  well  the  sample,  make 
it  into  a  pile,  sweep  up  the  dust,  halve  and  quarter  the  pile.  Reject 
two  quarters  (C  and  D,  of  course),  retain  two,  precisely  as  in  former 
quarterings. 
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Once  more  break  the  lumps,  this  time  clown  to  half-inch  cubes. 
Mix  well  the  sample,  make  it  into  a  pile,  sweep  up  the  dust,  halve 
and  quarter,  reject  two  quarters.  The  two  quarters  retained  would 
weigh  about  125  pounds.  Break  it  down  until  comparable  to  fine 
gravel  and  coarse  sand.     Mix  and  quarter  once  more. 

The  two  quarters  this  time  retained  would  weigh  about  60  pounds. 
With  the  mortar  and  pestle  break  this  to  something  approaching 
coarse  sand.  Again  mix  and  quarter.  The  quarters  this  time 
retained  are  to  be  ground  yet  finer,  mixed  and  quartered. 

If  you  have  no  mortar  and  pestle,  the  hammer  and  anvil  may  be 
sul)stituted  throughout.  After  getting  the  material  into  the  form  of 
coarse  sand,  it  is  best  to  mix  and  quarter  it  upon  a  sheet  of  paper, 
even  an  old  newspaper. 

At  this  point  the  ,eam|)le  would  weigh  about  15  pounds;  its  larger 
grains  would  be  in  size  like  coarse  sand.  It  would  be  safe  now, 
without  further  breaking,  to  mix  and  quarter  it  twice,  or  until  its 
weight  did  not  exceed  4  pounds.  Run  this  through  the  mortar  and 
then  mix  and  quarter  it  twice,  or  down  to  1  pound  weight.  Grind 
this  to  something  approaching  powder,  and,  for  the  last  time,  mix 
and  quarter  it.  Have  ready  6  wide-mouth  1 -ounce  bottles.  Place 
them  in  a  line,  side  by  side,  upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  From  the  other 
paper  pour  the  ground  sample  in  a  small  stream,  forth  and  back 
across  the  mouths  of  the  bottles,  until  they  are  all  full  up  to  their 
shoulders.  Cork,  seal  and  label  them,  and  the  sampling  is  done,  and 
})roperly  done. 

If  there  should  lurk  in  your  mind  a  suspici<)n  that  this  half-])ound 
residue  of  dust  may  not,  after  all,  properly  represent  the  rough  sample 
with  which  you  began,  go  back  over  the  work,  and  try  to  decide 
precisely  where  in  the  quarterings  the  sample  retained  ceased  to  be  a 
sample.  If  you  can  decide  upon  that  point  exactly,  theu  you  will 
know  just  where  you  failed  to  do  your  work  properly.  The  error 
will  be  with  you  and  not  in  the  method. 

It  does  rwt,  in  the  slightest,  matter  of  what  solid  a  sample  may 
consist,  or  how  much  or  how  little  it  may  be,  it  should  be  worked 
<lown  in  the  manner  just  detailed.  Whether  a  sample  consist  of  20 
tons  or  of  1  ounce,  it  matters  not,  except  as  to  breaking  and  grinding. 

A  word  may  be  added  as  to  larger  and  rougher  ore-piles  than  have 
as  yet  been  mentioned.  It  is  not  unusual  for  one  to  have  a  pile  of 
100  tons,  or  200  tons,  which  one  would  like  to  sample.  Such  piles 
are  apt  to  consist  of  lumps  larger  than  a  man's  head,  together  with 
masses  of  all  smaller  sizes.     Where  a  pile  is  formed  by  dumping  ore 
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uniformly  iijion  it^  top,  tlie  likelihood  is  tliat  tlie  pile  is  homogeneous. 
In  sucii  a  case,  it  is  safe  to  make  short  cuts  into  it  at  several  j)oints 
around  its  base,  and  to  consider  as  sample  the  ore  so  gotten.  It  is 
safer  to  make  one  cut  through  the  pile,  retaining  as  sample  each  third 
shovelful,  as  in  the  case  of  the  copper-ore  we  have  just  considered. 
In  forming  ore-piles  of  the  weights  given,  it  is  a  good  custom  to  ])ut 
upon  a  sej)arate  platform  each  tenth  or  twentieth  barrow-load  coming 
from  the  mine  ;  the  small  pile  will  prove  a  fairly  gowl  sample  of  the 
large  one.  But  no  matter  how  it  may  be  gotten,  the  rough  .samj)le 
is  to  be  broken  and  mixed  and  proceeded  with  after  the  regulation 
method. 

No  account  is  here  taken  of  moisture-samples,  or  of  sampling  train- 
loads  or  ship-loads.  This  paper  is  meant  to  help  beginners,  but  it 
would  be,  in  the  writer's  judgment,  a  benefit  to  others  also,  if  our 
members  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  sampling  would  present 
their  own  methods  with  regard  to  the  various  branches  of  the  art. 
The  precautious  specially  required  in  sampling  rich  silver-ores,  for 
instance,  might  well  be  made  the  subject  of  comparison  and  dis- 
cussion. 

Discussion. 

R.  W.  Raymond,  New  York  City  :  I  am  glad  that  this  subject 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Glenn  has 
by  no  means  over-stated  its  importance;  and  yet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  paper  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Hrunton  (Tranfi.,  xiii.,  639)  describ- 
ing a  mechanical  ore-sampler,  I  can  recall  little  or  nothing  in  our 
Transactions  concerning  it.  The  practice  in  the  West,  with  regard 
to  silver-ores,  etc.,  is  affected  by  various  considerations.  As  a 
general  rule,  such  ores  are  eitlier  already  fine  or  are  crushed  before 
treatment.  I  think  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  a  good 
mechanical  samjiler  connected  with  the  crushing-machinery  takes  a 
fairer  avernge  sample  (usually  one-fifth  or  one-tenth  of  the  total 
lot  of  ore,  according  to  the  richness  and  the  consequent  importance 
of  exact  determination  of  value  as  a  basis  of  payment  to  the  miner) 
than  can  be  got  by  throwing  aside  the  fifth  or  tenth  shovelful  in 
unloading.  At  all  events,  the  mechanical  sampler  cannot  be  su.s- 
pected  of  biii.'',  conscious  or  unconscious,  provided  it  is  so  constructed 
as  to  deliver  impartially  the  coarser  and  finer  j)articles  of  the  stream 
of  ore  passing  through  it.  Disputes  are  therefore  avoided  by 
using  it. 

But  for  many  classes  of  ore,  the  sample  is  still  taken  with  the 
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shovel ;  and  it  is  after  this  has  heen  done,  whether  mechanirallv  or 
by  hand,  tliat  the  process  hegins,  which  can  properly  be  compared 
with  that  described  by  Mr.  Glenn.  The  differences  between  this 
|)rocess  and  his  are  required  by  the  following  principal  consider- 
ations: 

1.  1  he  material,  namely,  ores  carrying,  besides  lead  or  cop|)er, 
more  or  les.s  silver  and  gold,  is  so  much  more  valuable  that  small 
errors  in  determining  its  contents  may  be  the  source  of  large  loss  to 
the  buyer  or  seller. 

2.  It  is  almost  always  finer  than  the  crude  material  contemplated 
by  Mr.  Glenn.  Either  it  has  been  crushed  l)ef()re  the  sampling 
begins,  or  it  is  so  generally  fine  when  received  that  the  prelirainarv 
stages  of  sampling  may  be,  in  the  judgment  of  the  manager^  j)er- 
formed  without  crushing.  This,  however,  always  involves  a  risk, 
the  assuujption  of  which  by  a  prudent  manager  is  ju.stified  only  when 
the  conditions  are  lavorable;  for  instance,  when  the  character  of  the 
ore  is  well-known  ;  when  its  grade  is  not  too  high  ;  when  the  differ- 
ence in  richness  between  coarser  and  finer  pieces.is  not  great  ;  when 
careful  experiment  has  shown  that  sampling  without  a  preliminarv 
crushing  is  sufficiently  accurate;  when  avoiding  the  extra  cost  of 
crushing  would  Ije  an  important  saving,  or  when  the  cru-hing 
machinery  of  the  establishment  is  fully  occupied  with  niaterial  which 
must  be  reduced  before  sampling.  The  nature  of  the  contract  between 
the  smelter  and  the  miner  is  another  element  to  be  taken  into  ac-count. 
Perhaj)s  the  ore  is  not  to  Ix?  paid  for  strictly  according  to  sample- 
assay  (a  thing  which  now  and  then  hap(>ens,  though  not  often,  in  t\\e 
purchase  of  large  dumps  at  a  round  price,  or  the  treatment  of  ores 
on  joint  account,  to  be  settled  by  the  net  results,  instead  of  the  pre- 
liminary assays,  or  under  special  contracts,  in  which  the  loan  of 
money  or  other  inducement  to  the  miner  has  securetl  spe<'ial  terms). 
Perhaps,  again,  the  smelter  owns  the  mine,  and  can  thus  afford  to 
-ave  current  expense  by  taking  some  risks  in  sampling  his  own  ore 
which  he  wonhl  iu)t  take  with  ore  for  which  he  had  to  pay  accortling 
to  the  sample-assav. 

I  think  it  may  be  saiil,  however,  that  the  sampling-works  proper, 
that  is,  those  which  are  not  parts  of  smelting-works,  but  stand  l)etween 
the  smelter  and  the  miner,  as  agents  for  the  latter  in  the  sale  of  ore, 
warranting  to  the  purchaser  the  accuracy  of  their  determination  of 
Its  contents,  always  crush  everything  they  receive.  And  I  think  it 
may  be  said,  also,  that  when  the  capacity  of  crushing  and  sampling- 
apparatus  is  adequate,  and  the  arrangements  for  receiving  and  hand- 
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ling  ore  are  so  perfect  as  to  avoid  both  demurrage  on  railway-cars 
and  re-handling  of  material,  tiie  crushing  and  mechanical  sampling 
of  all  lots  received  is  not  only  better,  but  cheaper,  than  shovel-samp- 
ling of  crude  cargoes.  The  matter  may  indeed  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  a  competent  manager;  but  the  most  competent  managers  are 
not  anxious  to  multiply  the  matters  which  are  left  even  to  their  own 
di.>^cretion,  still  less  to  the  discretion  of  subordinates.  There  are 
innumerable  things  which  have  to  l)e  watched  daily  and  hourly  around 
great  smelting-works ;  and  it  is  a  relief  when  any  one  department 
can  be  placed  in  the  category  of  comparative  routine,  calling  for 
fidelity  rather  than  discretion.  Moreover,  the  exact  determination 
of  all  the  elements  of  an  ore  of  the  class  here  contemplated  is  as  im- 
portant on  technical  as  on  commercial  grounds.  Without  it,  the 
metallurgist  can  neither  calculate  his  charges  successfully  nor  be  held 
responsible  if  he  fails  to  do  so.  And  the  sample  taken  of  each  new 
lot  of  ore  received  is  not  only  assayed  for  its  valuable  contents,  such 
as  lead,  copper,  silver  and  gold,  and  for  sulphur,  iron,  silica  and 
zinc  (which  may  ati'ect  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it),  but  also  analyzed 
for  all  its  earthy  bases,  so  that  it  may  be  properly  mixed  for  smelt- 
ing with  other  ores  or  fluxes.  Now  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  gangue- 
minerals  of  an  ore  may  break  very  diflerently,  according  to  their 
natural  hardness  or  cleavage,  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  mining  and 
shipment.  Moreover,  the  same  car-load  from  a  given  mine  may  con- 
tain ores  from  different  stopes,  varying  so  greatly  in  character  and 
condition  that  even  if  the  average  of  gold  or  silver  were  reasonably 
uniform,  the  average  of  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  baryta,  etc.,  would  not 
be  so,  and  the  lumps  might  be  entirely  different  in  these  particulars 
from  the  finer  stuff. 

With  these  digressions  and  explanations,  I  repeat  the  general 
statement  that  the  ore  to  be  sam[)led  in  the  West  is  generally  fine. 
But  for  the  rough  sampling  of  ore  at  the  mine,  or  in  localities  where 
])roper  crushing  cannot  be  done,  the  procedure  described  by  Mr. 
Glenn  seems  to  be  a  good  one  for  the  preliminary  stages. 

3.  Notwithstanding  the  general  fineness  of  the  crude  j)ile,  and  no 
matter  to  what  degree  it  niay  have  been  reduced  by  crushing  (short 
of  the  final  n.-duction  to  impalpable  powder),  there  is  still  a  distinc- 
tion between  coarser  and  finer  particles,  and  in  the  majority  <»f  cases 
this  distinction  is  one  of  value  as  well  as  size.  Many  of  our  western 
ores  carry  silver,  for  instance,  not  only  as  an  accessory  ingredient  of 
galena,  but  also  in  the  form  of  finely-disseminatetl  '*  true  silver-ores" 
accompanying  the  galena.     These  are  usually  not  only  in  tine  crys- 
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tals  or  ppocks  to  begin  witli  (often  not  distiiiguisliahle  to  the  naked 
eye),  but  brittle  be.sitles,  so  that  tiie  shocks  and  alu'a.sion  oi'  mining, 
transportation,  crushing  and  handling  reduce  them  to  still  smaller 
size.  In  the  stamp-mill  they  make  ''slimes."  In  concentration 
they  are  very  likely  to  escajx;  and  leave  the  headings  impoverished, 
though  clean  from  gangue — '*  j)oor  but  honest,"  so  to  speak.  In 
sampling,  they  present  the  greatest  danger  of  error. 

Something  similar  might  l)e  said  concerning  the  tenor  of  gold  in 
many  ores.  Although  true  gold-ores  are  not  common,  yet  in  a  lot 
of  ore  consisting  largely  of  auriferous  pyrites,  for  instance,  there  will 
certaiidy  be  more  or  less  o.xidized  material,  in  which  there  is  fine, 
free  gold.  I  confess,  however,  that  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
this  is  not  the  source  of  as  serious  difficulty  in  sampling  as  are  the 
brittle  ores  of  silver.  That  is  a  point  on  which  I  hope  some  of  our 
members  who  have  had  wider  practical  experience  with  the  sam- 
pling of  gold-bearing  ores  will  throw  further  light.  My  own 
knowledge  comprises  more  particularly  the  practice  of  lead-smelters; 
and  in  that  j)ractice  the  gold  in  the  ores  purchased,  though  it  is 
determined  and  paid  for,  has  not  been  hitherto  a  }H)int  raising  s|)ecial 
questions  of  difficulty.  Or  rather,  the  precautions  taken  as  to  the 
fine  dust  of  silver-ores  cover  the  f|Uestion  of  gold  also,  so  that  this 
has  not  called  for  separate  consideration.  Moreover,  almost  all  the 
distinctively  gold-bearing  ore  of  the  country,  as  well  as  a  great  part 
of  the  silver-ore,  is  reduced  by  wet-crushing  for  amalgamation  or 
other  subsequent  treatment,  and  consequently  sampled  by  battery- 
assays — a  process  which  is  not  here  under  consideration,  and  which 
does  not  encounter  the  precise  difficulty  just  describe<l.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  in  lots  of  crude  fine  ore,  or  of  ore  drv-crushed 
for  samj)Iing,  oxidized  material  containing  gold  would  not  pre>ent 
as  much  difficulty  as  silver-ore,  because  it  is  leas  likely  to  form  fine 
Hying  or  sifting  or  rolling  dust.  The  iron  oxide  tends  rather  to 
pack  or  adhere — at  least  to  lie  where  it  falls — unless  it  h:is  been 
artificially  dried  aiul  pulverized. 

lUit  the  dillerence  of  value  between  coai*se  and  fine  particles  mav 
be  due  to  other  miuemls  than  those  already  mentioned.  And  there 
may  even  be  cases  in  which  the  greater  value  is  in  the  coarser  mate- 
rial.    I  need  not,  however,  enlarge  further  under  this  head. 

4.  Obviously  such  a  difference  would  have  no  effect,  if  the  whole 
mass  to  be  sampled  were  so  thoroughly  mixed  that  the  proportions 
of  different  sizes  were  uniform  throughout.  IJut  this  is  not  practi- 
cable, Ix^cause  the  coarse  ami   line  particles  behave  differently  as  to 
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rolling  and  sifting  over  or  tliroiigli  the  pile  upon  which  they  are 
shoveled.  Consequently,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  a 
correct  final  average,  to  make  the  distribution  of  sizes  in  each  pile 
formed  syminctrica!,  since  it  cannot  be  made  truly  unifona.  At  a 
later  stage,  as  will  be  seen,  the  whole  of  the  sample  thus  secured  is 
reduced  to  powder.  Yet  still  the  precaution  of  making  symmetrical 
piles  for  quartering  is  («ntinued  to  the  last. 

With  these  explanations  I  will  describe  the  quartering  of  a  sam- 
ple of  ore  (say  one-fifth  or  one-tenth  of  a  gross  lot)  as  practiced  at 
some  of  the  leading  works  in  the  West. 

The  mass  is  first  shoveled  into  a  ring  on  the  sampling  floor,  and 
this  ring  is  then  shoveled  toward  the  center,  each  shovelful  being 
carefully  delivered  upon  the  summit  of  the  pile  in  the  center,  so  that 
it  shall  roll  equally  in  all  directions.  A  conical  heap  having  thus 
been  formed,  it  is  j)ulled  down  and  spread  out.  The  workmen  walk 
round  and  round  the  pile,  pulling  with  the  shovel,  as  it  were,  the 
ore  towards  them,  so  that  it  rolls  outward.  The  lower  six  inches  of 
the  pile  is  not  disturbed,  and  when  this  process  is  finished,  the  con- 
ical heap  has  become  a  truncated  cone  of  larger  base-area  and  six 
inches  height.  This  flat  heap  is  now  quartered  by  pressing  a  stick 
or  a  board  held  edgewise  down  into  it  so  as  to  mark  the  diametrical 
divisions.  Two  opposite  quarters  are  cut  out  with  the  shovel  and 
removed.  The  other  two  are  again  mixed,  formed  into  a  conical 
heap,  arid  flattened  out  as  before.  This  procedure  is  repeated  until 
the  quantity  has  been  reduced  to  one  or  two  wheelbarrow-loads, 
when,  if  the  material  has  never  been  mechanically  crushe<l,  it  is 
crushed  in  tiie  rolls  to  say  half-inch  maximum  size.  The  quartering 
is  then  continued  till  the  sample  has  been  reduced  to  a  panful.  This 
is  ground  say  to  60-mash  size  (after  a  partial  preliminary  drying,  if 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  grinding  in  a  rotary  fine-crusher)  and  then 
taken  to  the  jissay-laboratory,  where  it  is  thoroughly  dried  (say  for 
twenty-fours  at  212°  F.),  and  rubbed  fine  until  the  whjie  will  pass 
through  an  80-mesh  sieve.  (Quartering  is  then  resumed  and  con- 
tinned  until  the  sample  is  only  sufficient  to  fill  three  bottles,  one  of 
wliich  is  lor  the  assay  of  the  works,  one  for  the  customer,  and  the 
third  for  the  umpire-assay,  if  such  should  be  requiretl. 

The  details  of  this  practice  may  vary  in  diiferent  works,  and  I 
trust  our  members,  many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  such  work,  will 
give  us,  in  the  way  of  criticism  or  suggestion,  the  benefit  of  their 
experience.  It  is  perfectly  eviilcnt,  as  Mr.  Glenn  says,  that  a  vast 
amount  of  skill  and  precision  is  daily  wasted  by  our  chemists  in  the 
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delicate  analysis  of  samples  that  mean  nothing.  To  cite  a  single 
instance,  I  have  recently  studied  with  much  interest  the  various 
j)a|)ers  in  our  Transactions  concerning  the  practical  results  of  the 
magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ores.  In  Mr.  Birkinhine's  paper, 
presented  at  the  \e\v  York  meeting,  there  is  a  simple  formula,  hy 
wiiich  he  calculates  from  the  percentages  of  iron  in  the  crude  ore,  the 
concentrates,  and  the  tailings  the  quantity  of  crude  ore  required  to 
furnish  a  ton  of  concentrates;  and  he  applies  this  formula  in  testing 
the  comparative  economy  of  ditl'erent  magnetic  concentrators.  But 
in  several  instances  the  actual  quantities  of  crude  ore,  concentrates, 
and  tailings  have  been  reporte<l,  and  they  do  not  agree  with  the 
results  of  calculation  by  this  formula.  Now  the  formula  is  mathe- 
matically accurate,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of 
the  chemical  work.  It  follows  that  the  samples,  either  of  the  crude 
ore,  of  the  concentrates,  or  of  the  tailings,  could  not  have  Iw^en  ac<'U- 
rate.  It  is  certainly  to  be  desired  that  future  tests  of  such  work 
should  include  more  thorough  sampling,  and  that  future  accounts  of 
such  tests  should  include  descriptions  of  the  ffiethod  of  sampling 
employed.  In  the  absence  of  certainty  as  to  the  fundamental  data, 
the  application  of  mathematias  to  the  discussion  of  results  seems  to 
be  labor  thrown  away. 
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BY   JAMKS  W.   NEILL,  E.M.,  HARRISON  REPUCTION  WORKS,  LF..\DVII.LE.  COLO, 
(aeveland  Meeting,  June,  1891.) 

Bituminous  coal  has  for  many  years  been  used  for  the  smelting 
of  iron-ores  in  the  blast-furnace.  In  some  districts  in  Scotland  it  is 
used  alone,  in  others  it  is  used  mi.xed  with  coke.  The  similar  use 
of  certain  bituminous  coals  in  the  United  States  has  been  repeate«lly 
mentioned  in  the  Transactions.  (See,  for  instance,  as  to  the  Hocking 
Valley  coal,  the  papers  of  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Trans.,  ii.,  275,  and 
vii.,  313;  and  as  to  Indiana  "block-coal,"  the  paper  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Alexander,  Trans.,  \.,  225.) 

Phillips  {Elements  of  Mrfaflurr/j/,  p.  2oO)  says:  "  Raw  coal  lor 
blast-furnace  use  must  l)e  of  a  non-coking  kind,  and,  when  of  suit- 
able quality,  is  perhaps  the  most  advantageous  fuel."     In  the  first 
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volume  of  the  Chemical  Tcchnolof/y  of  Groves  &  Tliorp,  an  article 
on  ''Fuel  and  its  Applications,"  by  Mills  and  Rowan,  ])resents  an 
exhaustive  comparison  of  the  values  of  coal  and  coke  in  irou-smelt- 
ing,  from  which  I  quote  the  following: 

"There  is  a  still  fiirtlier  circumstance  in  favor  of  using  raw  coal  in  smelting  iron. 
We  have  seen  that,  whether  coked  or  raw,  in  a  heat-giving  point  of  view,  there  is 
not  much  to  choose  between  the  two:  that  while  4  cwti*.  of  coal  per  ton  of  iron 
are  wasted  hy  inferior  oxidation  in  the  furnace,  the  same  quantity  is  lost  in  the  coke- 
oven.  In  the  former  case,  however,  we  have,  in  addition  to  tl>e  inflammable  car- 
bonic oxide  of  the  escape-gases,  about  7  cwLs.  of  combustible  gases  whicii  are  avail- 
able for  other  purposes ;  where;t«,  in  coke-ovens  but  a  very  small  percentage  of 
these  remains  over  after  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  process  of  coking 
itself." 

In  the  lead-silver-smelting  blast-furnace,  the  requirements  of  iron- 
smelting  are  not  present.  Here  the  general  question  is,  Which  fuel, 
or  fuel-mixture,  will  permit  the  most  rapid  driving  of  the  furnace? 
The  conditions  of  efficiency  in  the  reduction  of  iron,  of  sufficient 
heat,  of  capacity  to  carry  the  burden,  etc.,  are  usually  satisfied  by 
anv  of  the  commercial  cokes  of  the  regions  surrounding  the  lead- 
silver  siueltingdistricts,  and  it  is  therefore  usually  the  price  which 
decides  the  choice  of  coke.  In  most  of  these  smelting-districts,  bitu- 
minous coal  of  non-coking  character  is  very  much  chea[)er  than  the 
coke,  and  its  use  alone  or  with  coke  would  materially  le.s.sen  the  fuel- 
expense  per  ton  of  ore.  This  saving,  if  achieved  without  occasion- 
ing other  losses  in  the  working  of  the  furnaces,  would  be  net  gain 
to  the  silver-lead  smelter,  and  the  following  experience  with  the  use 
of  bituminous  fuel  is  given  to  show  what  can  be  done  in  this  way. 

About  1884,  while  in  charge  of  the  smelting-works  at  Mine  I.ra 
Motte,  Mo.,  I  ran  short  of  coke,  and  having  a  supply  of  stone-coal 
on  hand,  I  replaced  half  of  the  coke  in  the  charge  with  this  coal, 
continuing  its  use  utitil  a  supply  of  coke  arrived.  During  this  period 
(about  twenty-four  hours)  no  noticeable  change  in  the  working  of 
the  furnace  occurred  ;  but  as  the  stone-coal  was  more  expensive  than 
the  coke,  the  practice  was  not  continued.  With  the  precedent  of  the 
authorities  I  have  cited,*  and  my  own  brief  personal  experience,  and 
in  view  of  the  circumstance  that  in  Lcadville  to-day  coke  costs  three 
times  as  much  as  certain  kinds  of  coal,  I  have  recently  ventured  to 


*  To  these  mny  be  added  the  paper  of  Mr.  A.  Eilers  on  "The  Metallurgical 
Value  (if  the  Lignites  of  the  Far  West,"  Trmw*.,  i.,  21(5,  in  which  unsuccessful  ex- 
pcriiueuts  are  alluded  to,  but  pronounced  to  be,  in  the  author's  judgment,  incon> 
elusive. 
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experiment  with  Ro<ky  Mountain  coal  in  the  bhist-furnaces  of  the 
Harrison  Reduction  Workp. 

These  furnaces  are  78  by  36  inclies  in  size  at  the  tuyere-line,  have 
10  inches  bosh  in  the  jackets,  and  are  about  12  feet  hif^h  from  tuyere 
to  chartre-door.  At  the  time  the  experiments  commence],  tlje  fur- 
naces, having  been  rnnninii;  some  time,  were  in  bad  con«lition  from 
zinc  accretions  in  the  upper  part  of  the  stacks,  and  would  have  to  Ik? 
"  blown  down  "  and  "  barre<l  out "  in  a  few  days  at  farthest ;  and  I 
reflected  that,  if  the  coal  should  prove  impracticable  as  fuel,  this 
event  would  only  be  slightly  hastened. 

On  January  20,  1891,  I  replaced  on  No.  1  furnace  50  pounds 
of  Cardiff  coke  with  60  pounds  of  lump-coal  of  a  non-coking 
variety.  The  fuel-charge  before  the  change  had  Iwen  :  coke,  185 
pounds;  charcoal,  65  pounds.  It  was  now:  coke,  135  pounds; 
stone-coal,  60  pounds  ;  and  charcoal,  65  poun<Is.  The  charge  was 
maile  on  the  evening  of  the  20th.  Next  morning  showed  no  appre- 
ciable change;  slag-assays  were  good,  but  in  the  afternoon  the  slag 
commenced  to  thicken  and  get  colder,  and  finally  refused  to  run  out 
of  the  tap-hole,  Hlbnl  all  the  tuyeres,  and  com|)elled  a  stoppage  of 
the  furnace.  On  taking  out  the  tap-jacket,  I  found  that  the  charge 
had  slipped  down,  filling  the  basin  with  raw  material,  which  had 
stopped  the  slag.  We  heaved  out  a  quantity  of  this  raw  material 
and  cleaned  the  tuyeres,  and  put  on  the  blast  again,  when  the  fur- 
nace cleared  itself  without  further  serious  trouble.  Much  to  our 
surprise,  we  found  the  top  of  the  furnace  in  better  condition,  the 
amount  ot  accretions  hanging  on  the  sides  being  much  less  and  the 
charges  settling  more  evenly. 

On  the  22(1,  as  Xo.  1  continued  to  do  well  on  this  fuel,  I  put  the 
.«iame  fuel-charge  upon  furnace  Xo.  4,  the  uj)|K?r  part  of  which  was 
also  in  bad  condition.  Here  the  result  was  the  .same  ;  but  by  careful 
watching  serious  trouble  was  avoided.  Meanwhile,  instead  of  our 
having  to  clean  No.  1  in  a  day  or  two,  it  rati  thirteen  days  after  the 
coal  was  first  put  on. 

During  the  first  week  in  February,  all  the  furnaces  were  blown 
down  and  barred  out,  and  i)lown  in  again  on  the  a1)ove  fuel-charge, 
all  starting  off  nicely.  On  the  4th  of  February  the  charge  was 
•  hanged  to:  coke,  120  pounds;  stone  coal,  70  pounds;  charcoal,  70 
|)ounds,  and  on  this  charge  they  ran  until  the  14th.  During  this 
periixl  the  coal  used  w;us  a  lump-coal  tVom  Rouse,  C't)lorado,  a  semi- 
coking  coal  of  good  quality,  a  sample  giving  us  8.91  per  cent,  of  ash . 
The  pecuniary  saving  was  that,  in  fourteen  days, 
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We  replaced  126.98  tons  of  coke  at  $8,  costing  .         .         .     $1015  84 
Willi  148.15  tons  liiiiip-coal  at  15.50,  costing      .  814  82 

A  diflerence  of i;2Ul  02 

On  Fel)riiarv  14th  I  replaoed  tlie  lump-coal  with  an  equal  weight 
of  pea-ooal  I'roin  tlie  Sunshine  mines.  A  sample  of  this  gave  us 
7.72  jHT  WM)t.  of  ash  ;  it  is  a  semi-coking  coal,  and  co-ts  us  $2,50 
per  ton.  Tiio  furnaces  ran,  for  the  remaining  fourteen  days,  on  the 
same  charge  of  fuel  as  during  the  first  half  of  the  month,  doing 
their  work  nicely. 

During  this  time  we  replaced  126.84  tons  of  coke  at  $8, 
With  147.98  tons  of  pea-coal  at  $2.50, 


$1014 

72 

Sfj'.t 

'.to 

§;»i44 

1 1 

$S4o 

79 

Saving 

TotJil  saving  for  the  month  of  February,     . 

Which  amounts  to  about  26  cents  per  ton  of  material  smelte<l. 

During  March  we  used  about  the  same  ftiel-charge,  the  coal  being 
part  nut,  part  pea  and  part  lump,  each  u.sed  separately  ;  and  the  total 
saving  by  the  use  of  these  fuels  in  place  of  coke  was,  for  March, 
S1075.08,  or  about  30  cent.*  per  ton  of  material.  For  a  few  days  I 
increased  the  amount  of  stone-coal  to  100  pounds,  using  with  it  100 
pounds  of  coke  and  70  pounds  of  charcoal ;  but  the  furnace  did  not 
work  well-on  this  charge,  the  hearth  becoming  clogged,  and  slag  fre- 
quently flooding  the  tuyeres.  Whether  this  was  due  to  the  fuel  or 
to  bad  charging  remains  to  be  proved  by  further  tests. 

Aside  from  the  direct  saving  by  the  use  of  the  stone-coal,  we  have 
observed  the  following  advantages  in  the  working  of  the  fur- 
naces : 

Below. — The  slags  appear  better  reduced  and  hotter,  and  the  matte 
separates  very  well.  Slag-assays  have  been,  if  anything,  lower  than 
on  the  old  fuel ;  and  this  is  particularly  the  aise  when  the  charges 
are  hanging  above.  The  jackets  keep  hotter  and  the  tuyeres  brighter ; 
thus  the  fuel  is  more  completely  consumed  ;  the  furnace  "  rcnls"  more 
easily;   the  crucible  keeps  open  better;  the  lead  is  hotter. 

Aboi'e. — The  volume  of  smoke  is  somewhat  increased  and  smells 
decidedly  "  tarry,"  but  does  not  Imtk  dilferent  from  that  of  the  old 
fuel ;  the  charges  settle  much  more  evenly  and  the  tirediK'S  not  creep 
to  the  top;  thus  the  furnaces  seldom  fiame.  As  the  tops  keep  much 
cooler,  the  production  of  flue-dust  is  much  smaller,  and  the  losses  itf 
metals  by  volatilization  must  also  be  diminishtKl.     The  furnaces  now 
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run  about  a  week  lonf^er  than  formerly  before  neeilinj;  to  be  barre<l 
out ;  and  this  operation  is  no  more  difliciilt  than  before  ;  but  on 
blowing  them  down,  the  charge  now  sinks  much  further  before 
flaming  commences. 

The  |>re.ssnre  of  the  l)last  lias  not  changes!  materially  from  that  of 
the  old  fuel-charge,  but  now  remains  more  uniform.  The  neceasary 
reduction  of  iron  can  thus  always  be  relied  on. 

To  the  practical  furnace-man,  these  advantages  are  of  almost  as 
much  importance  as  the  <lirect  saving  in  the  cost  of  smelting. 

The  short  trial  with  a  higher  |)ercentage  of  coal  I  <lo  not  consi<Ier 
conclusive,  and  I  am  now  working  the  amount  of  coal  up  by  gradual 
steps  to  see  what  proportion  we  c:in  use  to  the  best  advantiige.  The 
limit  will  probably  l)e  reacheil  sooner  on  our  h)W  furnaces  than  it 
would  be  on  higher  ones.  We  are  now  using  27  |)er  cent,  of  coal  on 
the  fuel-charge,  and  I  believe  that  on  our  furnaces  the  limit  will  l)e 
reached  at  about  33  per  cent.,  i)Utthat  on  higher  stacks  the  percentage 
could  Ix'  carried  to  at  least  50. 

Of  oourse,  this  will  in  a  measure  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  coal 
used.  For  instance,  I  wasobliginl  retM-ntlv  to  use  coke  and  coal  from 
southern  Colorado  (containing  20  and  13  |>ercent.of  ash  respe<'tively) 
in  place  of  our  regular  fuel  (contiiining  11  and  8  ]>er  cent.res|X'ctively), 
arid  although  I  made  allowance  for  the  diflerence  in  fuel-value  and 
added  flux  for  the  ash,  we  had  much  trouble  with  the  furnaces,  owing 
to  scafl'olding  of  charges  and  incomplete  combustion  before  the 
tuyeres,  with  consequent  bad  effects  on  the  slags,  etc. 

There  are  many  smelting-districts  where  the  difference  l)etween  the 
prices  of  coke  and  coal  is  even  greater  than  here  in  Lead vi lie.  In 
such  places  the  direct  gain  by  the  use  of  coal  in-;tead  of  coke  will  Ixi 
corr(.sp<»iidingIy  greater.  Hut  to  practical  furnace-men  the  other  ad- 
vantages above  described  will  be,  |)erha[xs,  sufficient  to  induce  a  trial  of 
this  simple  experiment,  even  where  the  item  of  saving  in  fuel-cost  is 
not  important ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  ex})erience  of  others 
in  this  line. 

Discutjsio.v. 

Arthur  8.  Dwiuiir,  Pueblo,  Colo,  (communication  to  the  Secre- 
tary): Mr.  Neill's  ex|)eriments  with  bituminous  coal  in  lead-smelting 
open  up  many  intert»sting  possibilities  reganling  the  line  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  future  development  of  this  branch  of  metallurgy.  In 
Coloradt),  particularly,  the  large  nuralier  of  smelting-works  erected 
within  the  past  few  years  has  causeil  the  keenest  competition,  reduc- 
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I'ng  smelting-margins  on  ores  of  all  cliaraoters  to  figures  which  will 
barely  cover  cost.  Indeed,  on  certain  kinds  of  ores,  there  is  a  loss 
of  two  or  three  dollars  per  ton.  Under  the  pressure  of  these  con- 
ditions, Icad-sniclters  have  been  forced  to  adopt  every  plan  which 
gave  any  promise  of  reducing  the  cost  of  treatment,  whether  by 
cleaner  and  better  metallurgical  work,  by  saving  in  labor,  or  by  cut- 
ting down  general  expenses  per  ton,  through  the  building  of  ad- 
ditional stacks  and  the  treatment  of  a  greater  total  tonnage.  The 
last-named  means  for  reducing  cost  of  treatment  has  proved  some- 
what disappointing.  It  is,  indeed,  in  vain  to  expect  a  j)rofit  from 
smelting  a  greater  tonnage  of  ore,  on  which  there  is  a  loss,  unless 
that  loss  be  well  within  the  item  of  general  expense,  as  assessed  on 
the  smaller  tonnage. 

Mr.  Neill's  saving  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  per  ton  in  the 
cost  of  smelting  by  substituting  coal  for  a  portion  of  the  coke  is, 
therefore,  most  important,  and  in  many  cases  would  change  loss  into 
profit. 

From  a  technical  standpoint,  his  exjieriments  seem  to  have  been 
remarkably  successful,  though  it  is  tcT  be  wished  that  he  had  given 
us  more  comj)lete  details,  for  instance,  as  to  the  manner  of  charging 
the  mixed  fuels  with  the  ore-charge;  more  definite  figures  as  to  the 
effect  on  the  slag  and  matte ;  and  a  precise  comparison  of  the  speed 
of  the  furnace  on  coke  and  on  coke  mixed  with  stone-coal.  The 
good  behavior  of  his  furnaces,  which  i\f  r.  Neill  chronicles,  is  evidence 
that  there  may  be  some  decided  advantages  in  the  coal  even  where 
the  commercial  saving  would  not  be  so  great  as  in  Leadville.  But 
it  certainly  seems  like  pushing  things  to  an  extreme  to  make  a  shaft- 
furnace  12  feet  high  manufacture  its  own  coke,  and  have  that  coke 
ready  to  burn  before  the  tuyeres  in  less  than  four  hours'  time. 

To  the  writer  it  seems  that  there  is  a  better  field  for  cheapening 
the  cost  of  smelting  by  doing  without  charcoal,  which  is  more  than 
twice  as  expensive  as  coke,  and  is  now  used  solely  on  account  of  the 
greater  tonnage  it  will  allow  to  the  smelter  as  compared  with  coke 
alone.  At  the  W(n-ks  of  the  Colorado  Smelting  Company,  at  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  the  proportion  of  fuel  used  is  128  pounds  coke  and  So  pounds 
charcoal  to  1000  pounds  of  ore-charge  (slag  being  neglected).  We 
hope  to  have  an  opportunity  to  verify  Mr.  Neill's  results  under 
our  conditions,  but  thus  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  the 
trial. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  tiie  results  of  an 
exjHTiinont  to  rej)lace  coke  with  anthracite  in  a  lead  blast-furnace. 
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The  credit  for  tliis  experiment  is  due  to  Mr.  Alfred  Ropp,  at  present 
connected  with  tlie  Sell)y  Snieltinj]^  and  Lead  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  details  are  pnhlished  with  his  permission. 

In  1887,  while  Mr.  Ropp  was  in  charge  of  the  Tomichi  Valley 
smelter,  at  Gunnison,  Colo.,  his  supply  of  Crested  Butte  coke  got 
very  low.  Some  selected  anthracite,  of  about  goose-egg  size,  from 
the  neighboring  mines  of  Crested  Butte,  was  on  hand  in  the  works, 
and  as  coke  was  very  dear,  he  decided  to  try  replacing  some  of  the 
coke  on  his  charges  with  this  anthracite.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  no  charcoal  was  used.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  coke  was  first  re- 
placed with  anthracite.  The  sraelting-capacity  of  the  furnace  was 
slightly  reduced;  the  slag,  however,  remained  clean,  i.e.,  it  carried 
0.4  to  0.8  per  cent,  lead,  and  was  low  in  silver.  The  percentage  of 
anthracite  was  gradually' increased,  until  60  per  cent,  of  the  original 
charge  of  Crested  Butte  coke  had  been  replaced  with  anthracite. 
The  smelting-capacity  of  the  furnace  diminished  as  tlie  proj)ortion 
of  anthracite  increased.  The  slag  remained  about  the  same  in  lead 
and  silver  ;  likewi.<e  the  matte,  the  latter  containing  about  8  per 
cent,  lead  and  4  per  cent,  copper. 

During  the  whole  of  the  experiment,  the  speiss  was  of  the  coarsely 
crystalline  variety,  showing  that  plenty  of  iron  was  reduced.  The 
top  of  the  charges  remained  cool  and  the  crucible  free.  The  tuyeres 
seemed  to  darken  and  get  somewhat  harder  as  the  percentage  of 
anthracite  was  increased.  There  was  about  7^  per  cent,  of  zinc  in 
the  charge  during  the  experiment,  but  it  seemed  that  less  zinc-accre- 
tion was  formed  on  the  walls  than  when  coke  alone  was  used.  As 
to  the  manner  of  feeding,  the  charges  of  ore  and  fluxes  and  the  fuel- 
charges  were  distributed  in  even  layers  over  the  whole  section  of  the 
furnace. 

The  experiment  lasted  12  days;  and  at  length,  when  60  per  cent, 
of  anthracite  was  used,  the  capacity  of  the  furnace  was  decreased 
one-third. 

Under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Gunnison,  particularly  on 
account  of  the  high  cost  of  labor,  the  experiment  was  not  a  commer- 
cial success.  The  furnaces  emj)loyed  were  water-jacket  furnaces  80 
inches  by  30  inches  in  section  at  the  tuyere-level,  and  9  feet  from 
tuyeres  to  feed-floor.  Had  they  been  higher,  it  is  very  likely  that 
the  results  might  have  been  better.  Another  condition  that  made 
the  furnaces  run  more  slowly  was  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  charges, 
which  became  more  and  more  cftcctively  troublesome  as  the  coke 
was  cut  down. 
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In  both  of  these  experiments,  one  with  bituminous  coal  and  one 
with  anthracite,  there  are  several  advantages  that  command  notice: 
1,  cool  tops;  2,  open  crucibles;  3,  good  reduction,  with  clean  slags 
and  mattes  low  in  lead  ;  4,  less  zinc-accretions. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  llopp  used  no  charcoal,  and  worked  with  a  very 
low  furnace  and  a  charge  less  coarse  than  the  average,  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  com|)aring  the  results  of  the  two  experiments. 

The  common  jioints  of  advantage  demonstrated  in  both  ca^^es  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  very  extended  experiments  by 
lead-smelters  with  the  use  of  coal  in  their  shaft-furnaces. 
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Discussion  of  (he  Paper  presented  by  T.  D.  Ledyard,  Toronto,  Ont..  at  the  Kew  York  Meeting. 

(Cleveland  Meeting,  June,  1891.) 

K.  W.  Raymond,  New  York  City :  In  his  pai)er  at  the  Xew 
York  meeting  [Tran^.,  xix.,  28),  Mr.  Ledyard  described,  among 
other  mines,  the  Belmont,  in  the  county  of  Peterboro,  Ontario,  the 
developments  of  which  at  that  time  indicated,  though  they  did  not, 
perhaps,  completely  demonstrate,  a  deposit  of  high-grade  Bessemer 
magnetite  of  very  great  extent.  Mr.  Ledyard  said  that  experts  esti- 
mated the  quantity  of  ore  within  100  feet  of  the  surface  at  1,000,000 
tons.  But  the  precise  data  upon  which  this  estimate  was  based  were 
not  furnished.  We  are  all  interested  in  the  development  of  fresh 
supplies  of  Bes.semer  ores.  I  think  nobody  who  knows  how  enor- 
mous is  the  demand  can  seriously  fear  that  such  deposits  will  be  e.\- 
])loited  too  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand,  I  need  not  here  enlarge  on 
the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  enterpri.ses,  in  which  Ameri- 
can ironmasters  have  been  more  or  less  interested,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Canadian  iron-ore  deposits,  have  been  unsuccessful,  more  by 
reason  of  di.sapjmintment  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  ore  and  the  facili- 
ties for  cheaply  mining  it  on  a  large  scale,  than  as  to  its  quality. 
Of  course,  a  Canadian  mine  supplying  the  American  market  is  han- 
dicaj)ped  at  present,  to  the  extent  of  75  cents  per  ton,  by  the  duty 
on  foreign  iron-cre;  but  this  would  certainly  not  be  prohibitory  in 
the  case  of  a  dej)Osit  sutliricntly  large,  rich,  and  accessible.  Or,  to 
j)iit  it  otherwise,  there  might  easily  be,  somewhere  in  Canada,  near 
our  borders,  a  mine  so  favored  that  its  product  could  be  profitably 
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marketed  on  our  side  of  the  Lakes  in  spite  of  the  duty.  That  this 
has  not  been  done  to  any  striking  extent  hitherto  is  negative  testi- 
mony, tending  to  show  that  the  best  that  Canada  could  offer  was  not 
economical ly  good  enough — or,  t<>  put  it  more  preeiselv,  not  75  cents 
per  ton  better  than  the  average  conditions  of  American  mines 
actively  operated  in  supplying  the  same  market. 

Now  the  analyses  of  the  Jk'lmont  ore,  furnished  in  Mr.  I^yard's 
New  York  paper,  and  showing  an  average  of  over  6G  per  cent,  of 
iron  with  less  than  0.02  of  phosphorus,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
on  the  score  of  quality  ;  and  the  general  description  which  he  gives 
of  the  nature  and  position  of  the  de])osit,  though  lacking  in  details, 
seems  to  justify  his  statement  that  the  occurrence  resembles  s(mie  of 
those  in  the  Lake  Superior  ranges  of  magnetic  deposits.  As  I  un- 
derstand from  that  paj)er,  and  from  a  sketch  of  the  workings  made 
at  about  the  date  of  its  publication,  a  considerable  area  of  iron-ore, 
lying  very  near  the  surface,  had  been  exposed  by  shallow  pits  and 
cuts.  This  area  was  j^erhaps  250  feet  square;  but  there  was  strong 
needle-attraction,  indicating  a  size  of  at  least  400  l)y  (lOO  feet.  An 
average  of  50  feet  thickness  over  this  area  would  give  something 
more  than  the  1,000,000  tons  estimated  by  exj)erLs,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  some  such  calculation  was  the  basis  of  that  estimate. 
Mr.  Ledyard  is  now  |)resent,  and  has  brought  with  him  for  exhibi- 
tion some  cores  from  recent  borings  with  the  diamond  drill  on  this 
property.  I  hope  he  will  give  us  such  information  as  he  can  con- 
cerning its  most  recent  developments. 

Mr.  Ledyard:  The  developments  made  since  the  date  of  mv 
paper  show  the  ore-deposit  to  be  much  larger  than  at  first  supjwscd. 
The  diamond  drill-hole  from  which  these  cores  were  taken  was  boretl 
vertically,  near  Pit  No.  1,  to  the  depth  of  100  ieet,  of  which  al>out 
75  feet  appeal's  to  be  ore — and  mostly  rich,  clean  ore,  very  free  from 
sulphur,  but  Ciirrying  some  lime.  The  following  analvses  have 
been  made  lately : 

I'it.  MetaUic  Iron.       Phosphorus.  Sulphur.  .«ilica. 

A.  No.  1,  55.240  .019  traces.  ll._'<". 

B.  "  63.131  .023  .004  

C.  No.  2,  60.376  .0.37  .COT  

D.  "  68.33  .016  .0375  

E.  No.  3,  69  85  .013  .012 

F.  "  70.326  .0(X56  .0023  .Slo 

Analyses  A  ,  IJ.,  C,  ami  F.  were  made  by  William  Moliii,  IS  Liberly  Street,  New 
\urk.  Analyses  I).  aiuJ  E.  were  maile  in  Milwaukee,  on  l)ehalf  of  intending  pur- 
>  linsers,  I  think,  by  Prof.  Davenjwrl  Fisher,  but  1  am  not  quite  sure  of  tIiL«. 
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Tlie  Belmont  llcsscnier  Ore  Coniimny  (Limiteil),  which  has  been 
organize<l  to  work  this  mine,  has*  erected  a  boarding-house  and 
ollice  and  is  now  testing  further  witli  the  diamond  drill.  It  is 
intended  to  connect  the  mine  with  the  Canadian  i'acific  Kailway  at 
lilairton  Station. 


NOTES  OX  SOME  OF  TEE  MAGNETITES  OF  SO UTinV EST- 
ER X  VI  EG  J  XI A  A  XI)  THE  COXTIGEOUS  TERRI- 
TORY OF  XORTIl  CAROLIXA. 

UY  H.  B.  C.  XITZE,  BALTIMORE,  MD., 
(Cleveland  Meeting,  June,  1R91). 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  some  of  tiie  magnetic  ore-ileposiLs  in  this  region 
should  be  of  interest  to  the  mining  and  metallurgical  |)ul)lic,  inas- 
much as  very  little  has  been  said  or  written  concerning  them. 

I  refer  to  the  mngnotite  deposits  of  Franklin  and  Henry  counties, 
Va.,  and  of  Stokes  c(»unty,  N.  C. 

These  deposits  remained  comparatively  unexplored  until  recently, 
when  the  construction  of  the  Roanoke  &  Southern  R.  R.  through 
this  territory  has  calleil  attention  to  them,  by  furnishing  the  means 
of  transportation  for  the  ores.  It  is  true  that  the  ores  have  long 
been  known,  at  lea.-t  locally,  and  were  smelted  in  Catalan  forges  and 
old-fashioned,  cold-blast  charcoal-furnaces  long  before  an<l  during 
the  late  war.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  old  workings  are 
caved  in,  filled  up  and  over-grown  to  such  an  extent  that,  as  a  rule, 
but  little  can  be  learned  from  them.  No  prospecting  of  any  conse- 
(juence  has  been  done,  and  as  my  time  was  too  li:nite<}  and  the 
territory  to  be  examined  too  expensive  to  permit  additional  openings 
of  a  more  satisfactory  nature  to  be  matle,  the  incompleteness  of  some 
of  the  dala  I  have  to  oiler  (^notably,  those  referring  to  the  absolute 
width  of  the  veins)  will  he  pardoned. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  this  ore-bearing  formation 
belongs  to  the  Archrean,  or  Kozoic  age,  the  usually  occurring  nxks 
being  schist,  shale,  gneiss,  granite,  sandstone  and  quartzite.  The 
stratigraphy  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  regular  (excepting  in  the  Danl)ury 
section,  Stokes  county,  N.  C),  the  general  strike  being  northeast  and 
southwest,  and  tiie  dip  nearly  vertical.     The  country  is  gently  roll- 
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in<5  and  iiillVi  traversed  by  long  ridges  of  motlerate  lieiglit,  trending 
nurtlieast  and  .southwest,  parallel  to  the  Blue  Hidge,  and  enclosing 
fertile  and  well-watered  valleys.  The  soil  is,  in  general,  a  gray, 
sandy  loam,  naturally  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  for  which 
jModuct  this  section  enjoys  a  wide  reputati<tn, 

I  will  divide  the  country  to  be  described  as  follows: 
I.  Rocky  Mount  S'ction. 
II.   Brown  Hill  Section. 

III.  Stewart's  Knob  Section. 

IV.  Davis  Mill  Section. 
V.   Martinsville  Section. 

VI.  Danbury  Section. 

I.  'riii;  liorKV  Mount  Section. 

Just  outside  and  to  the  west  of  Rocky  Mount,  the  county  scat  of 
I'ranklin  county,  are  situated  the  Rocky  Mount,  or  Clark  mines, 
on  a  vein  of  magnetite  whi<  h  was  worked  here  nianv  vears  ago  bv 
the  l*enn.sylvania  Steel  Cotnpany,  and  abandoned,  presumably,  on 
account  of  the  cost  of  transportation. 

The  deposit  exists  in  a  long,  low  ridge,  parallel  to  the  "Graa^y 
Hills."  The  outcrop  is  very  distinct  and  has  been  stripped  to  a  great 
e.xtcnt  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  old  shafts  on  the  vein,  which  wereunfortunatelv  cavwi  in 
and  tilled  with  water,  .«o  that  I  was  unable  to  make  an  inside  exami- 
nation of  the  mines. 

The  last  shaft  was  put  down  by  the  Virginia  Development  Com- 
pany, to  a  depth  of  ab(»ut  seventy-five  feet,  but  this  was  also  tilk-il 
with  water.  1  am  given  to  nndirstMnd  iliat  the  vein  pinciie<l  out 
entirely  at  this  depth. 

From  the  investigations  that  I  made  I  ani  Kitisfied  that  the 
character  of  this  vein,  as  is  the  case  with  all  magnetic  veins  in  thi^; 
section  of  ^'irginia  and  North  Carolina,  is  lenticidar,  pinching  and 
bulging  out  in  all  <lirections. 

The  general  strike  of  the  vein  is  nnrtiicast  and  sonihwe»t,  and  the 
dip  from  G0°  to  80°  .southeast.  But  this  is  variable,  and  it  mav 
even  dip  abnormally  to  the  northwest.  The  strike  may  also  varv  con- 
siderably with  the  direction  of  the  ridges.  The  hanging-wall  is  a 
hard,  talcose  slate,  the  f(H>t-wall  l)eing  a  hornblende  schi>t.  The  ore 
adjoining  the  latter  is  exceetlingly  hard  and  bandeil  to  the  wall.  That 
on  the  hanging-wall  side  is  softer,  and,  I  believe,  of  a  U-tter  grade. 
This  hanl  ore  was  in  places  impregnate*!  with  crystals  of  pvrites. 
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Below  I  give  two  analyses  of  this  ore: 

(1)  (2) 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Silica 14.03  11.92 

Meliillic  iron 53.95  57.56 

Lime 3.00 

Sulphur, 2.14 

]'li(«plioriis, 0.0G8  0.008 

Titanic  acid, 0.520 

No.  1  was  obtained  indirectly  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Clark,  of  tlie 
"  Virginia  Steel  Ct)nij>any,"  and  represents  an  average  of  five 
samples.     It  also  contains  a  slight  ])ercenfage  of  copper  and  alumina. 

No.  2  is  by  Mr.  M,  B.  Corse,  of  Roanoke,  Va,,  of  a  sample  taken 
by  myself. 

In  a  northeasterly  direction  the  outcrop  may  be  traced  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  Rocky  Mount;  and  five  miles  northeast  of  Roc-ky 
Mount  it  is  seen  to  cross  the  Lynchburg  turnp'ke.  I  believe  that 
the  magnetic  ores  of  Campbell  and  Amherst  counties, above  Lyncii- 
burg,  belong  to  this  general  zone. 

In  the  southwesterly  direction  the  ore-zone  can  be  traced  to  the 
Pig  river,  which  it  cros.ses  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Rocky 
Mount. 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  Dr. 
William's  place,  were  some  old  pits,  dug  by  the  Sanders  Furnace 
Company,  in  which  the  ore  showed  up  very  well.  The  outcrop  was 
•dUo  observed  in  the  turnpike  a  little  higher  u|>. 

The  old  Sanders  furnace  and  forge  were  situated  about  thn^-fonrths 
of  a  mile  from  Rocky  Mount.  The  furnace  is  now  demolished,  but 
in  its  time  is  said  to  have  produced  from  the.se  ores  a  very  superior 
iron,  famed  for  its  excellent  qualities,  which  was  wagonwl  to  North 
Carolina  and  Alabama.  They  smelte«l  the  ores  mined  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Rocky  Mount,  and  many  of  these  old  pits  and 
diggings  are  still  visible,  though,  naturally,  overgrown  and  filletl 
up.  At  one  place  the  ore  was  worked  in  a  riilgc  parallel  to  that  in 
which  are  situatrd  the  Rocky  Blount  mines  ;  other  inilicalions  bc-^ides 
this  lead  me  to  l)elieve  that  there  are  several  jKirallel  ore-veins 
existing  in  parallel  ridges. 

In  going  from  the  R(K'ky  Nfount  to  the  Brown  Hill  scv-tion,  I 
frace<l  the  magnetite-zone  for  eleven  or  twelve  niiles.  paralleltHlby 
the  Roanoke  &  Southern  railroad  line.  Surface-indications  of  the 
ore  were  visible  in  many  places.  An  outcrop  of  the  vein  is  n)et 
with  in  the  dirt  road  at  the  foot  of  Cooke's  Knob,  near  the  site  of 
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an  old  furnaoe,  the  niin.s  of  wliicli  are  still  8tan<lin^',  on  tJK'  waters 
of"  Story  creek.  In  the  railroad  cut,  on  John  Young'.s  phice,  near 
here,  there  were  some  fair  indications  of  magnetite.  Tlie  vein  crosses 
the  dirt  road  to  the  south  of  here,  and  pa.-ses  over  a  hill  on  Alex- 
Ingram's  place,  where  the  outcroj)  covers  a  width  on  the  surface  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  yards. 

Southwest  from  here,  on  Mr.  Key's  place,  I  fcaw  quite  a  marked 
outcrop  of  brown  hematite,  in  a  wa.'-h-out,  seemingly  a  superficial 
or  i)lanket-formation  ;  it  .""howrd  but  a  few  inches  in  thickness.  The 
blue  shales  here  rather  indicate  the  possibility  of  a  magnetite  vein. 

II.    The  Brown  Hill  Section. 

These  deposits  are  on  the  waters  of  Town  creek, and  the  Roanoke 
tt'  Southern  railroad  parallels  the  zone  for  several  miles.  The 
}>cculiarity  of  the  deposits  lure  seems  to  be  a  pap|)ing  of  brown 
hematite  ore  over  the  magnetite  vein  proper,  which  had  alreadv 
been  noticed  on  Key's  place.  While  this  brown  ore  is  presumably 
of  very  good  quality,  the  underlying  magnetite  must  be  looked  to  for 
the  main  .source  of  supply. 

On  Armistejid  Young,  Jr.'.-i,  place,  where  the  railroad  croi^-es  the 
summit,  are  several  test-pits  and  a  little  j)rospi'ft-shaft,  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  depth.  Unfoitunately  the  vein  Ikls  not  been 
thoroughly  expo.se<i.  The  strike  was  l)etween  40°  and  50° northea>it 
and  .><outliwest,  and  the  dip  measured  about  70°  soutliea-«t. 

As  1  had  expected,  the  brown  hematite  showed  near  the  surface, 
the  magnetite  being  below.  There  were  some  very  go»Ml  indications 
of  magnetite  over  the  side  of  the  hill  here. 

To  the  .southwest  from  here,  on  Lewis  Young's  place,  are  very 
j>rofuse  surface-indications  of  brown  hematite  on  the  sIojhj  of  u 
ridge,  just  above  the  Roanoke  tfc  Southern  R.  R.  line.  Some  large 
lumps  and  boulders  of  hematite  were  olxserved  here,  weighing  prob- 
ably .^^everal  hundred  pounds  each. 

1  n  a  southwest  direction  the  zone  crosses  over  Giles  Young's  place, 
where  there  are  some  old  furnace-workings,  e-\|>osing  a  fine  letlge  of 
magnetite.  Comparatively  s|>eaking  a  goo<^l  ileal  of  ore  haa  been 
mined  here,  and,  nearly  as  I  couUl  juiige,  the  vein  must  Ije  some  0  or 
8  feet  thick.  Strike  northeast  and  southwest;  dip,  nearly  vertical. 
The  ore  was  a  black,  compact  magnetite.  I  regret  that  the  analysis 
of  a  ^anlple  I  t(K)k  here  has  not  yet  lu'eu  completed. 

Thence  the  zone  cro.s.ses  Mr.  Spencer's  laud,  where  several  small 
pits  show  the  brown  hematite  and  magnetite  "  bUH)m."     Here  there 
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are  also  signs  of  some  former  workinijs,  open  oufs  and  tunnels,  now 
cjived  in  ;  l)Ut  tlie  old  dumps  show  that  they  were  chiefly  intent  upon 
getting  the  superficial  hematite-ores. 

Outcn>p|)iii^s  are  aj^ain  met  with  on  Mr.  Samuel  Prelli man's  place, 
in  a  small  hranch.  There  are  some  old  workings  here,  where  the 
Sanders'  Furnace  Co.  mined  ores.  They  exhibited  l)<>ili  brown 
hematite  and   magnetite. 

The  following  analysis  represents  the  quality  of  the  superficial 
brown  ores  in  this  section  : 

Per  Cent. 

Silica 15.41 

Metallic  iron, 4^.94 

Phosphorus .       U.3'Jl 

Analyst,  M.  B.  Corse,  RoanoJce,  Va. 

At  Prelliman's,  the  railroad  leaves  the  ore-zone,  which  continues  in 
a  southwest  direction  to  Stewart's  Knob,  in  Patrick  county,  12  miles 
from  here.  It  crosses  Smith  river,  passing  from  Franklin  into 
Patrick  c<iunty,  just  above  the  old  Hairston  forge,  which  was  in 
operation  only  20  years  ago,  and  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  stand- 
ing. On  the  south  bank  of  Smith  river,  near  Union  Church,  the 
brown  hematite  crops  out  in  a  steep  hill.  An  analysis  of  this  ore, 
made  by  Mr.  Corse,  shows: 

Per  Cent. 

Silica, 5.67 

Metaliiciron, 53.06 

Phosphorus,       ..........       0.559 

From  hereto  Stewart's  Knob,  distinct  traces  of  the  vein  are  met 
with,  crossing  the  dirt  road  in  many  places. 

III.  The  Stewart's  Knob  Section. 

Stewart's  Knob  is  one  of  the  foot-hills  of  Bull's  Mount,  an  out- 
lier of  the  main  Blue  Ridge  chain,  in  the  northeast  part  of  Patrick 
county. 

Here  are  sitnafcd  the  old  Hairston  mines,  at  which  there  are  a 
great  many  openings  and  an  old  tunnel  which  I  examined.  It  is 
again  a  source  of  regret  to  me  that  at  none  of  these  places  was  I 
able  to  determine  the  real  width  of  the  vein,  ;\.s  the  iliggiugs  and 
tunnel  were  overgrown  and  fallen  in.  However,  I  .saw  enough  to 
satisfy  me  that  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  ore  here  ;  and  I  believe  that 
.the  j^eins  have,  in  a  measure,  been  concentrated  in  this   knoll.     The 
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brown  hematite  was  ajjain  seen  to  overlie  the  magnetite.  In  places 
the  ore  is  specular  (fliuiigli  still  magnetic)  with  a  «listin*-t  retl 
^treak,  fine-grained  and  homogeneous.  Again  it  is  crystalline,  coar!*e- 
grain(<l  and  liijrhly  magnetic,  having  a  black  streak.  I  am  plea-^ed 
t(j  say  that  I  diil  not  noti<-<*  the  presence  of  any  pyrites. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  I  traced  the  ore- zone  from  K<M'ky  Mount 
in  a  general  southwest  direction,  to  Stewart's  Knob,  a  distaiu-e  of 
over  24  miles.  From  Rocky  Mount  to  I'relliman's  the  Iloanoke  tt 
Southern  railroad  practically  parallels  the  zone.  Continue<l  in  a 
southwest  direction  through  \'irginia  it  would  strike  the  Cranl^erry 
deposit  in  Mitchell  county,  N.  C. 

The  lirown  Hill  section  is  well  timl>ered  with  white,  post  and 
chestnut  oak,  poplar  and   hickory. 

I  W  'J'lii;  D.wis  Mill  Section. 

( )n  the  Ilollingsworth  place,  near  Mill  creek,  about  three  miles 
fnjin  the  confluence  of  the  same  with  Town  creek,  there  are  two 
<mall  test-pits  some  4  or  5  feet  in  df  pth,  and  10  or  15  feet  long,  ex- 
posing a  vein  of  magnetic  iron-ore,  with  the  characteristic  showing 
of  limonite  near  the  surface.  The  strike  measured  a  few  degrees 
north  of  cast  and  south  of  west,  dip|)ing  nearly  vertically.  In 
the  dirt  road  near  here  there  are  indications  of  two  separate  parallel 
veins.  In  an  easterly  direction  it  crosses  over  to  an  adjacent  ridge, 
where  it  is  laid  open  by  another  pit ;  it  should  strike  the  railroad  in 
the  vicinity  of  Davis's  Mill  on  Town  creek. 

About  1  mile  south  from  here,  also  in  tl»e  waters  of  Mill  creek, 
I  found  an  exi-elient  outcrop  of  hematite  ore  in  the  dirt  road,  the 
surface  showing  covering  a  width  of  about  30  feet,  with  indica- 
tions of  magnetic  "  bUxim." 

Almut  ^  mile  still  further  south  there  are  similar  indications  of 
another  vein.  About  1(0  yards  east  of  the  railroad,  near  David's 
Mill,  are  some  indications  of  brown  hematite  (jis  yet  unexploretl), 
which  seem  to  l)e  in  the  zone  with  the  Ilollingsworth  place,  above 
mentioned. 

About  if  mile  from  Davis's  Mill  on  a  little  branch,  which  is  a  trib- 
utary of  Town  creek,  are  some  very  fair  indiaitions  of  m.ignetite. 
On  the  outcrop,  the  ore  was  disseminated  through  (piartzite.  Near 
here  there  were  also  indications  of  limonite  and  pvrolusite. 

On  the  East  prong  of  Town  creek,  3  miles  from  the  Roanoke  \' 
Sinthern  railroad,  there  are  some  very  good  indications  of  magne- 
tite.    On  the  Martin  place  there  were  several  shallow  pits,  not  deep 
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enough  to  expose  the  vt-in,  hut  the  surfaoe-iudicijtious  were  very  pro- 
fuse. The  strike  was  nearly  east  and  west,  and  the  dip  measured 
from  60°  to  65°  a  little  east  of  south. 

An  analysis  of  this  ore  l>y  Mr.  M.   I>.  Corse,  of  Roanoke,  Va., 

shows : 

Per  Cent. 

Silica, 0.99 

Metallic  iron, 69.87 

riiosphonis, 0.010 

Titanic  Acid, trace. 

About  3  miles  south  of  Waidshoro,  and  3  miles  east  of  the 
Eoanoke  &  Southern  railroad,  on  Hurt's  Mount,  the  most  promi- 
nent peak  in  the  vicinity,  there  is  an  excellent  showing  of  magnetic 
iron-ore.  Some  of  the  surface  boulders  of  pure  magnetite  weighed 
several  hundred  pounds. 

V.   The  Martinsville  Section. 

About  7  miles  southwest  from  Martinsville,  on  the  waters  of 
Gra.ssy  creek,  are  the  Chestnut  Knob  magnetites.  Chestnut  Knob 
is  a  prominent  peak  near  the  boundary  line  between  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  and  the  Ivoanoke  ct  Southern  railroad  line  cro.sses 
tlie  State  line  about  two  miles  east  of  it.  Several  old  openings  have 
been  made  in  this  vicinity,  and  at  one  old  bank  the  ore  was  worked 
on  a  small  scale  as  long  as  100  years  ago. 

The  surface  indications  were  good,  and  the  zone  has  been  traced 
for  some  distance  to  the  .southwest.  I  believe  that  it  will  corres- 
pond with  the  ore-zone  at  Danbury,  N.  C,  to  be  describetl  hereafter. 

The  character  of  the  ore  is  massive,  coarse,  granular,  and  highly 
magnetic. 

In  a  northeast  direction  the  zone  can  be  traced  by  numerous  out- 
cr()|)pings. 

On  the  Morris  place,  about  4  miles  from  Martinsville,  on  the 
we.st  bank  of  Smith  river,  on  the  Danville  &  Mew  River  railroad, 
and  about  J  mile  from  the  Roanoke  &  Southern  ntilroad,  there  are 
some  5  or  G  pits  on  the  toj)  of  a  ridge,  showing  up  the  ore  very 
well,  though  they  are  hardly  deep  enough  to  have  |>enetrate<l  the 
vein  in  its  normal  position.  The  ore  is  compact,  granular  and  highly 
miignetic.  The  wall-r(K*ks  are  a  garnctiferous  {rneiss  and  a  talcose 
mira-schist.     The  strike  is  northeast  and  southwest. 

( )n  the  east  bank  of  the  river  the  /one  can  i)e  traced  up  Little 
Rt'id  creek.  The  surface  indications  at  places  are  excellent,  sur- 
|»assing  anything  1  have  seen  yet.     Some  of  the  boulders  of  magne- 
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tite  weigh  several  tons.     The  ore  is  fine-grained  and  compact,   free 
from  quartzite  and  sulphuret. 

Both   to  the  northwest  and  southeast  of    this  vein,   tiic   surface 
indications  point  to  the  existence  of  parallel  veins. 

Near  IVdigo  meeting-house,  3^  miles  northeast  of  Martinsville, 
and  about  7  miles  from  the  R.  tt  S.  K.  R.,  on  Beaver  creek,  there 
is  an  exceedingly  fine  showing  of  magnetite.  The  ore  is  compact, 
line-grained,  hard,  black  magnetite  ;  it  is  very  homogeneous  and 
free  from  (juartzite  and  sulphuret.  The  surface  showings  are  very 
profuse  and  indicate  two  parallel  veins.  There  are  several  small 
test-pits  here,  in  one  of  which  the  vein  shows  up  alwut  six  (6)  feet 
in  width.  The  wall-rocks  of  the  vein  are  probably  quartzite  and 
soapstone.  The  zone  can  be  trace<l  in  l)oth  directions  from  here 
for  some  distance ;  and  to  the  northeast,  I  think  its  continuation 
will  be  found  in  the  Turkey  Cock  Mountains,  aix)ut  3  miles  dis- 
tant. Magnetite  and  specular  hematite  have  been  reported  from 
here. 

About  1  mile  north  of  Martinsville  there  is  a  showing  of  magne- 
tite near  the  R.  &.  8.  R.  R.  An  analysis  of  this  ore  shows  58  per 
cent,  metallic  iron.  It  would  re<piire  months  to  see  everything 
thoroughly  in  this  section,  but /rom  my  limite<l  examination  I  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  there  are  large  and  valuable  deposits  here,  which 
I  believe  to  correspond  with  the  Pittsville  ore-zone  in  Pitt.<ylvania 
county,  alx)ut  34  miles  northeast  of  Martinsville,  and  with  the  Dan- 
bury  zone  in  Stokes  county,  >i  C,  some  25  miles  to  the  southwest. 

VI.    The  Danbury  Section. 

Danbury  is  situated  on  the  .«^outh  bank  of  the  Dan  river,  in  Stokes 
Co.,  N.  C.,  about  11  miles  northwest  from  the  R.  ct  S.  R.  R.  at 
Walnut  Cove.  The  town  is  located  on  the  foot-hills  of  Sauratown 
Mountains. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  river  are  a  series  of  parallel  ridges,  the 
spurs  of  which  make  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  being  cut  by 
numerous  streams  and  hollows. 

Here  are  situate<l  the  deposits  of  m  ignetic  iron-ore  which  have 
been  known  to  exist,  and  from  which  the  ores  have  been  mineil  and 
smelted,  as  long  as  100  years  ago. 

The  geological  f()rmation  belongs  to  the  Arcluean  or  Ko/oie,  and  the 
commonly  o<-euring  rocks  are  .sandstone,  granite,  .schists  (micii,  talc 
and  hornblende).  The  stratification  is  very  much  contorted,  show- 
ing evidence  of  some  great  disturbance  in  the  earth's  crust,  probably 
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brought  about  by  tlie  u|)b(\ival  of  Sauratown  Mountains  and  conti- 
guous ranges. 

I  found  the  strike  to  vary  from  due  east  and  west  to  due  north 
and  south,  often  northeast  and  southwest  (normal)  and  sometimes 
northwost  and  southeast. 

The  dip  naturally  varies  accordingly,  as  does  also  the  angle  of  the 
same,  which  is  usually  between  20°  and  40°.  The  magnetic  ores 
ill  this  soction  occur  in  a  series  of  parallel  veins,  occupying  a  width 
of"  about  4^  miles.  So  far,  but  few  of  these  veins  have  ever  been 
prospected  or  worked.  They  have  been  traced  in  a  southwest  direc- 
tion for  over  20  miles  through  Stokes  county,  crossing  the  Yadkin 
river  into  Yadkin  county.  In  a  northeast  direction  they  most 
likely  correspond  to  the  Henry  county,  Va.,  zone,  as  previously 
mentioned. 

The  ores  in  this  district  may  be  divided  into  three  classes:  Hard 
ore,  soapstone  ore  and  sand  ore.  This  is  the  vernacular  nomencla- 
ture, and  is  meant  to  be  descriptive  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ore. 

The  hard  ore  is  a  hard,  compact,  crystalline,  massive  anfl  homo- 
geneous magnetite;  the  soajv^tone  ore  is  a  soft,  greasy  ore,  composed 
of  crystalline  grains  of  magnetite,  disseminatetl  through  a  matrix  of 
talcose  and  mica  schists;  and  the  sand-ore  is  composed  of  granular 
magnetite  disseminated  through  a  sandy  matrix.  It  is  also  soft  and 
friable. 

The  soapstone  and  sand  ores  taken  en  masse,  are,  of  course,  lower 
in  metallic  iron  than  the  hard  ore,  which  should  average  between  55 
and  60  percent.  But  they  may  easily  be  separated  from  their  ma- 
trix by  the  use  of  the  modern  improved  magnetic  separators  or  con- 
centrators, such  as  the  Eilison,  Wenstrom,  or  Ball  and  Norton. 
They  have  the  advantage  of  i)eing  more  easily  mined  than  the  hard 
ores,  on  account  of  their  softness. 

I  will  now  describe  some  of  the  ohl  workings  which  I  visited  : 

The  William  Nelson  Hard  Ore  Bank. — Ore  was  formerly  mined 
at  this  place  for  the  old  Clement's  forge,  which  was  built  in  1790, 
abtxit  H  miles  west  of  the  ore  bank.  The  main  o|>ening  is  situated 
in  a  ravine  near  Mr.  Nelson's  house,  on  a  small  branch,  a  tributary 
of  Buck  Island  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Dan  river  about  2 
miles  from  here.  This  opening  is  in  the  shape  of  an  undercut  along 
the  outcrop  of  the  vein;  unfortunately  it  was  filled  with  water  at 
the  time  of  my  visit.  It  is  al)out  100  feet  in  leiiirth  and  shows  a 
clearly  defined  vein  of  very  lianl,  steel-gray  to  black,  crystalline 
magnetite,    homogeneous  in   structure  and    highly   magnetic.     The 
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strike  of  tlie  strata  was  nearly  cast  and  west,  and  tluir  dip  measured 
from  30°  to  35°  nearly  north. 

The  hanging-wall  is  a  hard,  gneissoid  quartzite  (inetamorphicr 
sandstone);  the  foot-wall  being  a  hornblende  schist,  banded  to  the 
ore  by  a  layer  of  e|)idote. 

At  the  upper  end  of  thisent  I  determined  the  vein  to  tx?  2  J  to  .3 
feet  thick,  and  I  was  told  that  it  had  i)ecn  cut  in  the  middle  at  a 
thickness  of  8  feet.  Th<,'  outcrop  can  be  traee<l  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion for  iialf  a  mile  or  m(>re. 

On  the  op|X)site  side  of  the  branch,  and  on  the  northern  slo|>e  of 
School-house  ridge,  were  a  number  of  old  openings  and  diggings, 
from  which  hundreds  of  tojis  of  ore  liave  been  apparently  taken  in 
former  times.  The  character,  strike  and  dip  of  the  strata,  are  the 
sanie  as  on  the  op|)Osite  side,  just  described,  and  it  must  be  the 
same  vein  which  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  here  in  the  sha|)e  of  a 
thick  blanket,  and  is  cut  in  two  by  the  branch  at  the  lM»ttom  of  the 
ravine.  In  one  place  a  large  area  lias  l)een  stripped  an<l  cle;ined 
oiT,  exposing  a  naked  bare  back  of  ore. 

There  is  an  old  open  cut  here,  -10  to  50  feet  deep  at  the  face, 
showing  up  the  ore-vein  at  a  considerable  depth.  The  pit  wiUs  tilled 
up  so  that  I  could  make  no  measurements. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  a  sample  taken  t'ntm  tlie  Hard 
ore-bank.  The  siimple  containwl  some  of  the  wall-rock,  accounting 
lor  the  high  percentage  of  silica. 

Per  cent. 

Silica, 17.s;j 

Metallic  iron,        .........         o.'l.'2t 

Phosphoni.s,  ........  0.h.")2 

Snlplnir U.023 

Titanic  luiil,         .........         tmce. 

Lee  Nelson^s  Grand/dfhrr  Bank. — This  old  ore-bank  is  situated 
on  Island  branch,  which  empties  into  the  O.in  river  al)out  \  mile 
from  here.  The  opening  is  in  the  shaj>e  of  a  large  cut,  extending 
into  the  hillside  some  75  feet,  and  is  20  to  30  feet  deep  at  the  face. 
It  is  a  reddish,  talcose  ore  (soapstone  class),  sot\,  and  is  easily  niinefl. 

I  was  unable  to  make  any  sjitisfactory  measurements,  as  the  fa«^ 
was  caved  in  and  the  drift  filleil  up.  The  width  of  the  vein  is  said 
to  vary  from  3  to  9  feet.  The  foot- wall  will  be  a  hornblende,  and 
the  hanging- wall  a  talco.se  micji-schist. 

An  analysis  of  this  ore  shows  : 
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Per  cent. 

Silica, 21.47 

Metallic  iron 47.23 

PhoHphonis, 0.081 

Sulphur,       .         .         .         .        ' 0.006 

Titanic  acid 0.19 

The  strike  is  nearly  north  and  .south.  The  dip  measures  about 
45°,  a  little  north  of  east, 

Becky  Nelson  Bank. — This  old  hank  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ridge,  west  of  tiie  "Grandfather"  bank.  The  direction  of  the  old 
openings  along  the  surface,  several  hundred  yards  in  extent,  shows 
the  strike  to  be  northwest  and  southeast.  There  is  an  old  tunnel 
here  in  which  the  vein  was  said  to  be  8  feet  thick  when  they  stopped. 
The  ore  belongs  to  the  "  soapstone  "  cla.ss.  These  old  ore-banks 
supplied  tlie  charcoal -furnace  at  the  mouth  of  Snow  creek,  2J  miles 
below  Dani)ury,  about  60  years  ago. 

Southwest  from  the  above,  on  the  same  ridge,  is  the  Banner  Bank, 
This  bank  shows  many  old  pits  and  surface  diggings,  extending  along 
the  line  of  outcrop  for  several  hundred  yards.  The  vein  is  reported 
to  have  been  8  feet  thick. 

The  old  Langford  Bank  is  about  \  mile  southeast  from  the  Grand- 
father, and  the  Shropshire  Bank  is  also  in  this  vicinity. 

The  Rodgcrs  Ore-Bank. — This  is  situated  on  a  small  branch,  a 
tributary  of  Sandy  creek,  which  empties  into  the  Dan  river  about 
one  mile  from  here.  There  is  a  shaft  hereabout  60  feet  deep,  which 
was  filled  with  water  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  It  was  last  worked 
during  the  Civil  War,  to  supply  the  old  charcoal-furnace  on  the 
river  just  below  Danbury.  The  dip,  measured  near  the  surface,  is 
21°,  slightly  north  of  east;  consequently  the  strike  is  almost  north 
and  south. 

As  the  vein  was  gone  down  on,  the  angle  of  dip  increased,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  shaft,  sunk  very  near  the  outcrop  on  the 
surface,  was  in  ore  at  the  bottom.  This  folding  is  noticeable  at  other 
places  in  this  district.  At  a  depth  of  60  feet  levels  were  driven  off 
along  the  strike  of  the  vein,  which  is  reported  a.s  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  4  to  8  feet.  The  old  ore-dump  outside  of  the  shaft  shows 
some  very  good  specimens  of  hard,  compact  magnetite.  Tiie  foot- 
wall  is  a  hard,.l)luo  flint,  and  I  infer  the  hanging-wall  to  bo  a  horn- 
blende schist,  with  a  thin  parting  of  micaceous  shale  adjoining  the 
ore. 

Southwest  from  the  above  place  is  the  old   Cherry  Tree  Bank,  on 
Sandy  creek,  about  J  mile  above  the  Danbury  ford  at  the  river. 
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The  Carlin  Ore-Bank.  —  This  is  situated  on  a  ridj^e  above  a  small 
branch,  a  tributary  of  Seven  Island  creek,  which  empties  into  the 
Dan  river  IJ^  miles  from  here.  There  are  several  old  shafts  here, 
one  of  which  has  caved  in,  and  with  it  a  considerable  area  over  the 
old  underground  workings.  The  shaft  was  60  feet  deep.  The  ores 
were  formerly  worked  in  a  neighboring  forge. 

The  Pepper  Mine. — This  is  another  of  these  old  ore-banks,  at 
which  nothing  more  than  the  former  workings  cjin  now  be  seen, 
which  are  of  considerable  extent.  A  tunnel  here  is  said  to  have  cut 
the  vein  from  6  to  8  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Isaac  Faf/f/  Openitu/. — At  this  place  there  are  several  test- 
pits  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  showing  magnetic  sand.  The  main 
opening  is  at  the  head  of  a  ravine,  where  the  ore  was  formerly 
worked.  At  the  bottom  of  this  opening  a  drift  was  extende<l  into 
the  face  some  6  or  8  feet,  exposing  a  vein  of  about  4  feet  thickness. 
It  is  a  sand  ore,  soft,  and  easily  mined.     The  dip  is  21°  southeast. 

An  analysis  of  this  ore  shows : 

Per  cent. 

Silica 18.35 

Metallic  iron, 4S.r.'2 

Phosplionis, 0.117 

Sulphur 0.(1-21 

Titanic  acid, 0  17 

In  several  instances  I  noticed  indications  of  iron-ore  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Dan  river.  In  the  Sauratown  mountain  range,  surface- 
indications  of  both  magnetite  and  brown  hematite  have  been  observed, 
though  they  have  never  been  prospected  as  to  exact  location  and 
quantity. 

DiSCU&SION. 

Edmund  C.  Pechin,  Roanoke,  Va.  (communication  to  the  Secre- 
tary) :  ^f r.  Nitze's  paper  is  interesting,  and  in  one  sen.se  of  the  word, 
valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  calls  attention  to  a  comparatively  new  dis- 
trict, about  which  we  know  little  or  nothing.  Its  drawback  is  that 
it  is  cursory  and  of  little  practical  value  as  giving  definite  informa- 
tion; but  this  the  author  frankly  admits. 

It  is  to  be  regrette<l  that  he  could  not  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  more  fully  and  exhaustively  examining  the  section  in  question,  so 
as  to  make  a  full  and  sjitisfactory  report  concerning  it,  like  that 
which  he  has  made  on  the  I'ittsville  workings  in  Franklin  county, 
Virginia. 

My  purpose  in  commenting  ou  this  paper  at  all,  is  to  call  attention 
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to  the  ^rave  poasihility  of  serious  defects  in  the  quality  of  thc^^e 
magnetic  ores,  and  the  still  graver  possibility  of  deficient  quantity. 
I  must  be  permitted  to  call  attention  to  one  im|)ortant  fact  which  is 
constantly  coming  under  my  notice,  the  neglect  of  the  pros|>ector  to 
secure  aviracje  namplcs  for  analysis.  There  are  thousands  of  pub- 
lished analyses  of  Southern  ores  which  are  wholly  misleading,  l)e- 
cause  they  rej)r('sent,  not  the  average  composition  of  an  extensive  de- 
posit, but  that  of  exceptional  and,  very  frequently,  meager  j)ortions. 
I  am  forcetl  to  this  conclusion  as  regards  Mr.  Nitze's  samples,  from 
the  fact  that  he  gives  returns  from  ores  taken  from  a  working  which 
has  been  under  my  own  careful  personal  supervision,  and  subject  to 
very  cautious  consideration  and  sampling,  and  which  gave  results 
widely  differing  from  his.  On  the  property  described  by  him  in 
the  Ivocky  Mount  Section  as  having  been  worked  in  the  past  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Comj)any,  there  are  two  distinct  parallel  deposits 
or  zones  of  magnetic  ore,  about  three  hundred  feet  apart ;  one  run- 
ning with  the  crest,  and  the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  shafts 
on  the  upper  one  are  all  above  water-level  ;  on  the  latter,  all  below 
water-level. 

Last  summer  several  of  these  old  shafts  were  unwatered  and  sunk 
deeper,  two  on  the  upper  and  one  on  the  lower  vein.  Both  veins 
|)inched  and  bulged,  and  at  the  surface  were  from  5  to  7  feet  wide. 
The  upper  one,  dipping  at  the  surface  from  60°  to  80°,  suddenly 
flattened  at  the  depth  of  45  feet  to  a  very  slight  dij).  The  iron-ore 
was  badly  mixed  throughout  with  hornblende,  antl  was  so  unsatis- 
factory on  a  fair  sampling  and  so  hard  and  expensive  to  mine,  that 
these  workings  were  abandoned.  I  very  carefully  sampled  the  stock- 
])iles  and  the  bottoms  of  the  shafts,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  ore 
which  would  have  to  be  mined  and  shipped,  in  regular  working, 
and  the  following  was  the  result: 

Upper  Vein. 

No.  1  Shaft.         No.  2  Shaft. 
Percent.  Percent. 

Metallic  Iron, 44.40  39.06 

Silica, 20.94  25.44 

Miin^nnese, 04  .06 

Phosphonis, 213  .245 

Sulphur 3.20  4  06 

Attention  was  then  turned  to  a  shaft  on  the  lower  vein,  which  was 
unwatered  and  deepened.  In  this  vein  the  ore  was  better  as  to  iron 
and  silica,  and  had  a  thickness  of  about  5  to  6  feet,  .separateil  by  2^^ 
feet  of  hornblende.     This  hornblende  proved  to  be  a  wetlge,  grailu- 
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ally  thinnirif^  in  depth,  until  the  two  hands  of  ore  came  tojijether,  ijut 
at  this  junction  the  ore  hegan  to  thin  also,  and  at  75  feet  entirely 
pinched  out,  the  foot  and  hanging-walls  corning  together.  No  de- 
cided attempt  was  ma<le  to  sink  deeper,  as  the  character  of  the  ore 
did  not  warrant  a  further  expeixliture  of  money.  A  particularly 
careful  satnj>ling  was  made  at  this  shaft.  Unrjuestionably  the  ore 
iHarcr  the  foot-wall  was  richer  and  freer  from  nx'k,  but  the  high 
percentage  of  sulphur  discouraged  anv  more  prospecting.  In  the 
analyses  from  this  and  other  properties  made  by  Mr.  Corse,  and 
|)ublished  in  Mr.  Nitze's  jiaper,  it  is  evident  that  the  chemist  was 
not  instructed  to  determine  sulphur,  which,  however,  the  analysis 
credited  on  page  17G  to  the  N'irginia  Steel  Coraj)any  as  an  average  of 
tive  samples,  shows  to  l>e  present. 

The  result  of  our  sample-analysis  on  the  lower  vein  was  as  follows: 

]\'o.  1  Shaft,  Lower  Vein. 

Next  to  Hanging-  Next  to  Foot-      Stock-Pile, 

wall.  waU.  I 

Per  cent.  Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Metallic  iron 49.08  61.60  49  50 

Silica 15.79  14.30  16.29 

Manganese 08  .08  .OS 

Plxisphorns, 200  .172  .ls4 

Sulphur 4.85  3.81  4.s3 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  took  a  sample  of  the  hornbloutle  r'>ck 
divi<ling  the  ore  in  this  shaft.  To  one  unfamiliar  with  mining, 
when  broken  down  it  lookal  like  the  ore.  It  was  found  to  contiiiu, 
on  analysis  by  Mr,  AValter  Graham,  the  following: 

Per  cent. 

Metallic  iron, 19.'.t2 

Silica, 39.04 

Mangane.se,        .........         .(.►«) 

Phosphorus, 067 

Sulphur, •         .90 

If  this  hornblende  had  kindiv  insiste«l  upon  appropriating  the 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  distributed  through  the  ore,  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  it  continue  indefinitely  (that  is,  if  the  ore  had 
continued  also),  even  if  it  liad  addwl  somewhat  to  the  cost  of  mining. 

After  this  positive  experience  one  is  com|>elied  to  look  with  dis- 
trust, not  only  upon  this  particular  zone  as  it  continues  southwc-^t- 
wardly,  but  upon  the  other  exposures  rejwrle*!. 

The  pits  and   openings  scattereil  throughout  the  country,  which 
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served  as  the  sources  of  supply  for  the  old  charcoal-furnaces,  amount 
to  nothing  as  evidence.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  a  charcoal-iron- 
raaker  from  Patrick  county,  Va.,  gave  me  a  sample  of  a  superb, 
high-grade  tnagnetic  ore,  which  he  said  he  was  using,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  he  had  at  any  one  point  upon  his  large 
estates  a  large  workable  deposit  of  it,  except  the  fact  that  he  secured 
his  limited  supplies  from  surface  "float"  and  shallow  openings. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  test  these  deposits,  viz.,  by  the  diamond- 
drill.  If  the  veins,  even  though  narrow,  can  be  found  in  depth,  and 
the  ores  are  of  the  quality  as  represented,  they  will  prove  of  large 
value  to  the  owners  and  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  whole  district, 
either  for  working  by  themselves  or  as  admixtures.  But  we  waut 
average,  not  exceptional  samples. 


SINKING  THROUGH  WET  GRAVEL  AND  QUICKSAND 
NEAR  NORWAY,  MICH 

BY  WILLIAM  KELLY,  VULCAN,   MICH. 
(Cleveland  Meeting,  June,  1891.) 

An  extensive  swamp  covers  a  large  part  of  the  town-sit€  of  Nor- 
way and  adjacent  land.  Through  this  swamp  run  two  parallel  ore- 
formations.  In  the  north  one  is  the  Aragon  mine.  The  south  one 
passes  into  the  swamp  on  the  Harrison  property.  On  the  edge  of 
the  swamp,  about  1000  feet  from  the  Aragon  mine,  a  diamond  drill, 
in  the  fall  of  1889,  located  the  ore-bearing  formation  and  a  probable 
ore-body.  To  explore  further  and  develop  this  ore,  the  Penn  Iron 
Mining  Company  proposed,  in  the  sj)ring  of  1890,  to  sink  a  shaft. 

The  drill  had  shown  the  depth  of  the  glacial  drift  to  be  more  than 
60  feet.  A  test-pit  near  the  location  of  the  proposed  shaft  hail 
struck,  at  a  depth  of  20  feet,  an  amount  of  water  which  a  200- 
gallon  pum])  was  unable  to  lower.  At  the  Aragon,  a  few  years 
before,  a  shaft  had  been  sunk  to  hard  pan  with  great  difficulty  and 
many  delays  by  the  usual  method  of  driving  laths. 

Under  the  conditions  it  was  decided  to  sink  a  caisson-  or  drop- 
shaft.  Two  40-horso-powcr  boilers,  a  Lidgerwood  engine  with  4- 
foot  drum, and  a  good  derrick  were  set  up;  and  two  No.  10  Knowlos 
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pumps,  ratofl  at  400  gallons  a  minute,  were  brought  on  the  ground. 
'J  lie  pumps  had  been  purchased  for  another  purpose,  and,  being  brass- 
lined,  were  not  well  suited  for  the  work  intended,  but  they  were 
available. 

The  dimensions  adoj)ted  for  the  top  of  the  shaft  were  6  feet  by  13 
feet  inside.  To  give  suflicient  space  for  pun)ps  and  working,  and 
to  aid  the  shaft  to  settle,  it  was  made  4  feet  larger  each  way  at  the 
bottom.  The  shaft  was  (Jividcd,  to  within  12  feet  of  the  F)ottom, 
into  three  compartments,  the  middle  one  uniformly  4  feet  wide. 
This  compartment  was  used  for  hoisting,  a  ladder-way  and  j)ipes. 
The  pumps  were  placed  one  in  each  end-compartment.  Alx)ve  the 
pumps  the  end-compartments  were  planked  up  to  be  filled  with  sand 
In  increase  the  weight.  A  ventilation-box  was  put  in  one  corner. 
The  bottom  of  the  shaft  was  left  unobstructed  for  working-purposes, 
and  sufficiently  high  to  allow  two  additional  j)umps  to  be  put  in 
under  the  first.  (See  Fig,  1.) 

The  bottom-pieces,  made  of  oak  and  constituting  what  is  called 
the  shoe  (.see  A,  A,  Fig.  4),  were  15  inches  ,«;quare,  but  the  bottom 
in.'^ide  was  beveled  off  to  6  inches.  Above  the  shoe,  white-pine 
timbers  (B,  B),  12  inches  square,  framed  in  sets,  were  laid  close 
and  bolted  together  and  to  the'  shoe  with  eight  6-foot  bolts.  The 
successive  sets  were  reduced  1  inch  in  length  and  width,  until  at  48 
feet  above  the  bottom  their  dimensions  corresponde<l  with  the  top. 
Corner-posts,  12  inches  square,  of  unequal  lengths  so  as  to  break 
joints,  were  bolted  to  every  other  side-piece  and  end-piece.  The 
bolts,  being  put  in  from  the  inside  and  having  the  nuts  countersunk, 
were  easily  unscrewed  and  recovered  when  the  corner-posts  were 
removed.  I>ike  the  corner-posts,  side-posts  (D,  D)  were  put  in,  one 
at  each  corner  of  the  middle  compartment.  Twelve-inch  dividers  (E) 
were  used  every  5  feet. 

After  the  ground  had  been  leveled  the  timbers  were  built  up  and 
bolted  as  far  as  the  derrick  and  bucket  would  permit,  nearly  30  feet. 
The  seams  were  then  carefully  caulktnl  outside,  and  3-inch  planks 
((■)  in  unequal  lengths  were  spiketl  on,  to  protect  the  caulking  and 
limbers  and  to  strengthen  the  shaft.  A  shaft  of  this  character  is 
lialtle  to  be  pulled  apart  if  not  very  strong. 

Steam-hose  was  use<l  at  first  to  connect  the  pipe  on  the  ground, 
coining  from  the  boilei-s,  with  the  pipes  in  the  shaft,  liut  after- 
wards lengths  of  pipe  with  double  elbows  were  substitute*!.  Two 
lines  of  steam-pipe  from  the  ground  to  the  pumps  were  necessary,  in 
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order  thai  one  could  be  used  while  the  other  was  being  altered  in 
building  the  shaft  up. 

The  shaft  erected,  tiie  pumps  in  place  and  everything  ready,  ground 
inside  the  shaft  was  broken  Monday  morning,  June  2,  \Hi)0.  As 
the  top  was  dry,  the  buckets  came  up  fast,  and  by  next  morning  the 
shaft  had  gone  down  6  feet.  On  Friday,  the  fifth  day,  at  15  feet, 
the  pumps  had  to  be  started.  The  first  week's  work  resulted  in  18 
feet  sunk.  During  the  first  three  days  of  the  second  week  9  feet 
more  were  sunk.  It  was  now  evident  that  both  our  pumps  had 
to  run  fast  to  keep  the  water  out,  and  if  one  should  break  down 
or  the  water  should  increase,  we  would  be  drowned  out.  Therefore, 
before  sinking  the  pumps  below  the  water-level,  we  stopped  to  get 
more  power. 

Two  j)ortable  boilers,  of  35  and  100  horse-power  respectively,  were 
bought,  delivered  and  connected,  and  two  No.  10  Cameron  pumps 
without  air-chambers  were  placed  4  feet  under  the  Knowles  pumps. 
During  the  stop  the  shaft  was  built  up  again  as  high  as  possible. 
We  lost  thus  15  working  days,  but  started  afresh  Monday,  June 
30th,  with  doubled  power.  During  the  next  three  days  we  sunk  7 
feet.  Then  the  Knowles  pumps  gave  out.  Eight  days  of  sand  antl 
gravel  had  completely  worn  out  the  bra-ss  linings.  It  was  necessary 
to  take  out  the  linings  and  j)ut  in  larger  pistons,  which  repairs  con- 
sumed 2  days. 

On  Saturday,  July  5th,  we  started  again,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
following  week  we  saidv  16  feet  in  7  working-days,  during  which 
time  everything  went  well.  The  pumps  were  kept  busy  ;  three 
running  constantly,  and  the  Knowles  pumps  often  making  100 
strokes  a  minute.  The  quantity  of  water  was  estimated  at  1500 
gallons  a  minute.  During  the  week  the  sand-boxes  were  filled  to 
keep  the  shaft  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  excavation.  The  sand  and 
gravel  came  in  under  the  shoe,  and  the  surface  about  the  shaft 
settled  into  a  large  |>it  which  continually  grew  larger. 

July  rith,  the  shaft  was  down  50  feet,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary again  to  build  it  higher.  This  took  3  days.  A  drill  in 
the  bottom  gave  us  some  encouragement,  as  at  10  feet  it  struck  .some- 
thing hard.  During  the  next  3  days  we  sunk  7  feet  and  found  hard 
j)an  in  a  corner  of  the  .-haft.  At  this  point  the  shaft  diil  not  settle 
regularly.  Sometimes  it  would  hang,  and  then  it  would  drop  with  a 
great  inrush  of  sand  and  water,  even  when  the  ground  was  out  a  foot  or 
more  from  under  the  shoe.  To  increase  still  further  the  weight  of 
the  shaft,  30  tons  of  rails  were  laid  on  the  toj> ;  and  props  had  to  l)e 
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placed   against   the  shaft  at  diffirent   times  to  keep  it  strait^ht.     It 
took  18  (hiys  to  go  through  the   14  feet  of  hard  pan;  but  part.s  of 
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two  days  wore  spent  in  weighting  the  shaft   and   one  dav  with  an 
acvident  which  bade  fair  to  stop  proi-et^lings  summarilv. 
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Some  difficulty  with  the  water-sii])ply  of  the  boilers  cut  down  the 
steam -pressure  so  low  as  to  sto])  the  pumps,  and  before  steam  was 
raised  again  they  were  completely  drowned  and  could  not  be  reached. 
An  anxious  quarter  of  an  liour  was  passed  before  first  one,  then 
another  and  then  a  third  pump  started  of  their  own  accord  under 
water. 

The  ledge  was  struck  August  7th,  and  two  days  later  the  slates 
were  exposed  all  across  the  shaft.  Four  days  more  were  spent  get- 
ting the  shaft  down  2  feet  further  into  solid  rock. 

The  time  spent  in  sinking  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
4  days  sinking  15  feet  above  water-level  ; 

17  days  sinking  42  feet  through  wet  gravel  and  quicksand  ; 

16  days  sinking  14  feet  through  hard  pan  ; 
4  days  sinking    2, feet  in  slates;  making  a  total  of 

41  days  sinking  73  feet.     To  this  must  be  added 
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6  days  required  to  build  up  the  shaft  and 
2  days  weighting  shaft  with  rails,  making  a  total  of 
49  days,  or  one  day  over  eight  weeks  actual  working  time.     In 

addition  to  this  we  lost 
12  days  in  increasing  our  power  and 

2  in  repairing  pumps,  making  the  time  consumed 
63  days,  or  ten  and  a  half  weeks. 

We  now,  August  14th,  had  the  shaft  down  firnily  in  the  ledge; 
but  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  operation  was  still  to  come,  namely, 
stopping  the  flow  of  water.  Before  that  could  be  done,  however, 
many  things  were  necessary. 

The  rails  had  to  be  removed  from  the  top  and  the  sand  from  the 
boxes,  the  pipes  changed  and  the  shaft  built  uj)  to  the  surface.  There 
was  now  a  sink-hole  about  the  .shaft,  G5  feet  in  diameter  and  20  feet 
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deep,  and  the  top  of  the  shaft  was  about  6  feet  below  the  original 
surface-level.  The  shaft  was  but  little  out  of  plumb,  the  top  set 
having  to  be  raised  2  inches  at  one  end  to  level  it.  The  corner- 
posts  were  taken  out,  the  bolt-holes  plugged  and  the  shaft  caulked 
on  the  inside.     This  work  took  8  days. 

The  next  14  days  were  spent  in  sinking  11  feet  further  into  the 
ledge.  It  was  unsafe  to  make  heavy  blasts,  and  the  pumps,  after 
their  severe  strain  with  lengthened  suctions,  were  barely  equal  to 
their  task.  The  bulk  of  the  water  from  under  the  shoe  was 
gathered  together  by  troughs  of  boards  and  clay,  but  still  water  was 
falling  everywhere. 

The  work  of  sealing  up  the  bottom  of  the  drop-shaft  was  now 
undertaken.  A  set,  6  feet  by  13  feet  inside,  of  12-inch  square  timl)er, 
was  carefully  placed  in  line  with  the  top  set  of  the  shaft,  about  6J 

Fig.  3. 
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feet  below  the  shoe.  This  was  thorouirhly  blocked  against  the  rock 
all  around  with  wedges.  Six  sets  (F,  F)  of  the  same  size  were  placed 
on  top  of  the  first  and  each  bolted  to  the  next.  Behind  the  sets  as 
they  were  built  up,  was  put  a  thin  layer  of  clay  over  the  wedges  and 
then  concrete  of  equal  parts  of  sand  and  Hilton  cement.  The  middle 
of  the  top  set  (G)  was  about  opposite  the  bottom  of  the  shoe.  Through 
this  set,  twenty  2-inch  holes  had  been  boral.  Behind  the  holes  a 
layer  of  gravel  and  broken  stone,  4  inches  deep,  was  laid,  leaving  a 
free  i)assage  for  the  water.  Upon  this  perforated  set  were  put  three 
other  sets  (H,  H)  of  increasing  inside  dimensions,  so  that  the  top  set 
was  against  and  bolted  to  the  drop-shaft.  The  space  behind  these 
sets  was  tilled  with  concrete  as  l)efore.  This  timbering  and  cement- 
ing in  such  a  flood  of  water  was  a  tedious  process  and  took  18  days. 
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It  was  all  (lone,  and  we  were  ready  to  plug  up  the  holes,  when 
the  pumps  failed.  One  had  been  removed  to  make  room  for  lower- 
ing the  timbers.  The  piston-rod  of  another  broke  and  a  thinl  would 
n<.t  draw.  In  a  few  minutes  the  pumps  were  flooded  and  the 
water  gradually  rose  to  its  old  level.  Then  followed  ten  davs  in  re- 
covering the  shaft  by  means  of  other  pumps.  The  perforated  set 
could  not  be  cleared  of  water,  as  the  broken  pump  was  the  lowest 
and  the  others  could  not  be  got  down  low  enough.  The  first  few 
holes  were  plugged  without  difficulty  under  two  feet  of  water,  but 
the  last  one  defied  us  for  some  hours  until  we  used  a  long  plug 
reaching  across  the  shaft. 

The  result  was  entirely  satisfactory.  The  water  at  once  fell  to 
about  200  gallons  a  minute.  After  the  pumps  and  side-posts  had 
been  removed  and  the  interior  had  been  thoroughly  caulked,  the 
water  was  decreased  to  about  90  gallons.  After  the  shaft  had  been 
>unk  further  and  bearers  put  in,  a  small  station  was  cut  at  one  end 
and  the  water  was  gathered  to  a  No.  8  Cameron  pump.  Below  this 
the  shaft  was  sunk  with  a  Xo.  4  Cameron  which  now  works  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  a  day. 

The  time  taken  for  sealing  up  the  bottom  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

8  days  to  alter  shaft  after  it  rested  ; 

14  days  to  sink  11  feet  in  slates ; 

18  days  to  timber  and  cement; 

16  days  to  remove  pumps,  caulk  and  arrange  shaft  for  n>gular 
sinking,  making  a  total  of 

56  days.     To  this  we  must  add 

10  days  lost  by  failure  of  pumps,  making  a  total  of 

66  days  or  eleven  weeks. 

This  makes  the  total  of  both  periods  of  the  work  129  days  or  5 
nionths.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  November  1st,  the  shaft  was  84 
leet  deep  and  in  shape  for  sinking  in  the  regular  way. 
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rilE  FIRST  IRON  BLAST-FURNACES  IN  AMERICA. 

BY  W.   II.  ADAMS,  M.  E.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
(Cleveland  Meeting,  June,  1891.) 

Shortly  after  becoming  one  of  the  van-guard  of  mine-devel- 
opers in  the  State  of  Virginia,  during  the  year  1883,  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  Institute  to  certain  deposits  of  pyrites,  which  have 
been  largely  worked  isince. 

In  all  cases  these  deposits  are  covered  with  iron-ore  (limonite), 
extending  40,  50  or  60  feet  from  surface  to  water-level. 

The  several  clas.ses  of  brown  iron-ores  are  found  almost  continu- 
ously along  a  prominent  ridge  of  mineral-bearing  slates,  which  can 
be  traced  from  the  James  river  northeasterly  to  the  North  Anna, 
the  Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac  rivers,  crossing  the  counties  of 
Louisa,  Spottsylvania  and  StaflPord.  Outcrops  are  plainly  discover- 
able from  end  to  end  of  this  belt,  also,  in  places,  to  the  right  and 
left  of  it,  and  at  intervals  there  are  evidences  of  workings,  .some  of 
them  for  known  purposes  and  others  of  unknown  age  and  meaning. 

These  old  workings  have  an  interest  aside  from  the  minerals  they 
may  contain  or  may  have  yielded.  I  have  been  engaged  during  the 
past  five  years  in  the  collection  of  facts  concerning  them,  which 
might  determine  definitely  the  site  of  those  iron -furnaces,  placed  by 
tradition  within  reach  of  "  the  towne  called  Germanna,"  which  were 
the  fir.st  ever  built  in  this  State  or  on  this  continent. 

The  events  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  important 
indu.stry  are  sufficiently  narrated  in  a  paper  written  by  Mr.  R.  A. 
Brock,  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  and  j)rinted  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Museum,  1885,  page  77,  from  which 
I  quote  the  following  : 

"To  Virginia,  the  first  of  the  English  settlements  in  America,  belongs  the  honor 
of  inaiij^Mirating  within  iier  limits,  as  .i  colony,  that  most  important  industry,  iron 
manufacture. 

"Tlie  London  Company  contemplated  a  variety  of  manufacturing  enterprises 
from  the  very  beginning  of  its  authority  ;  prominent  among  them  was  that  of  iron. 
In  IGIO  Sir  Thomius  Gates  testified  before  the  council  of  the  Company  at  London, 
that  in  Virginia  'there  were  divers  minerals,  es]»ccially  iron-oare,'  lying  upon  the 
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surface  of  tlie  ground,  some  of  wliicli,  having  been  sent  home,  had  been  found  to 
yield  as  good  iron  as  any  in  Europe. 

"  Under  a  new  administration  of  its  affairs,  the  I^ondon  Company,  in  1619.  after 
twelve  years  of  unprofitable  expenditure,  sent  to  Virginia  a  large  b<xly  of  emi- 
grants, including  workmen,  and  materials  for  some  new  branches  of  industry. 
These  embraced  no  less  than  100  persons  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  with 
the  design  of  erecting  in  the  coh)ny  three  ironworks. 

"Of  these,  110  were  from  Warwickslure  and  {Stafford,  and  40  from  Sussex,  and 
were  selected  for  their  skill  and  industry.  A  part  of  the  fimds  liberally  contributetl 
in  England  about  this  period,  for  a  College  at  Eienrico,  for  the  education  of  native 
and  colonial  youth,  was  appropriated  by  the  Treasurer,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  to  the 
erection  of  iron-works,  in  the  expectation  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  that  source. 
Works  for  smelting  the  ore  were  erected  in  1619  on  Falling  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
lames  river,  in  Chesterfield  county,  alf>out  7  miles  below  the  city  of  Manchester. 
Most  sanguine  hopes  of  prf)fit.s  were  clieri!*iied. 

"Three  of  the  master- workmen  having  died,  a  reinforcement  of  20  experienced 
liantls  wiis  sent  over  in  1621,  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Berkeley  and  his  son, 
Maurice,  as  skillful  persons  to  suiterintend  the  operations.  A  mine  of  the  brown 
iron-ore  in  the  neighborhood  was  opened  and  found  to  yield  a  '  resL^ouably  good  iron.' 

"But  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  the  native  inhabitant.*  had  unfortunately  been 
aroused.  In  an  hour  of  fancied  security,  when  all  suspicions  of  hostility  had  been 
lulled  by  the  friendly  protestations  of  the  Indians,  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  March 
22,  1622,  a  general  attack  was  made  by  the  .savages  upon  the  settlements  of  the  col- 
iiiy,  and  347  persons  slain.  Of  those  engaged  at  the  iron-works  at  Falling  Creek, 
ill  perished  save  a  boy  and  girl,  who  fled  to  the  bushes  for  safety. 

''The  iron-works  being  demolished,  st>  great  was  the  discouragement  that  a  long 
period  elapsed  before  the  useful  manufacture  was  again  attempte<l  in  Virginia.  A 
writer  from  the  colony,  in  1649,  publishe<l  that  an  'iron-work  erected  would  be  as 
good  as  a  silver  mine.'  The  exportation  of  iron  from  the  colony  was  forbidden  by 
an  Act  of  the  Assembly  in  1662,  on  ()enalty  of  10  pounds  of  tobacco  for  every 
|iound  of  iron  exported  ;  and  the  prohibition  was  renewed  in  16S2. 

"Colonel  William  Byrd,  the  first  of  the  name  and  family  in  Virginia,  obtained, 
Vpril  20,  UiS7,a  grant  of  1800  acres  of  land  in  Henrico  county,  on  the  south  side 
•  f  James  river,  within  the  limits  of  which  was  included  the  site  of  the  fate<l  iron- 
works on  Falling  Creek, 

''On  the  29th  of  October,  1696,  he  obtained  a  patent  for  -5644  acres  lying  con- 
tiguous thereto,  giving  as  a  reason  for  such  action  that  'there  having  been  iron- 
works on  Falling  Creek  in  the  time  of  the  Company,  and  Colonel  Byrd  having  an 
intention  to  o:»rry  them  on,  and  foreseeing  that  an  abundance  of  wmnl  might  l>e 
necessary  for  so  great  a  work,  he  took  up  a  large  tract,'  etc. 

"He  died  on  the  4th  day  of  December,  1704,  and  it  is  not  known  that  either  he 
or  his  son  and  heir,  of  the  .same  name  and  title,  ever  instituted  any  further  steps 
toward  the  revival  of  the  works  at  Falling  Creek." 

It  will  he  uiulcrt^tooil  tiuit  the  iron-works  noted  above  employetl 
the  modified  "  Catalan  forge,"  types  of  which  are  yet  to  be  found  in 
this  country.* 

*  Dr.  T.  Stcrry  Hunt  objects  to  the  term  "  Catalan  forge,"  insisting  that  we  have 
in  this  country  only  types  or  motiitications  of  the  old  "  bloomery  process,"  brought 
from  Germany. 
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This  much  of  the  earlier  history  of  iron-making  iu  Virginia 
makes  us  wish  that  sufficient  records  had  been  preserved  to  enable 
us  to  construct  a  consecutive  narrative  of  all  the  operations  of  tiie 
colonists.  It  is  certainly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  explora- 
tions, made  by  the  several  parties  brought  ojit  from  England  at 
different  times,  must  have  extended  over  a  wide  area,  and  must  also 
have  resulted  in  discoveries  of  value. 

In  June,  1870,  after  excessive  rains,  the  long  dam  on  the  Jones 
branch  of  the  Chickahominy  river,  in  New  Kent  county,  was  broken, 
with  much  damage  to  the  mill  and  surroundings.  The  force  of  the 
current  washed  out  and  disclosed  the  remains  of  an  early  forge  or 
bloomery,  including  some  of  the  foundation  timbers,  bricks  from  a 
chimney,  an  anvil,  a  hammer  and  six  bars  of  cast-iron,  all  of  which 
can  now  be  seen  near  by.  The  cast-iron  bars  and  hammer  bear  no 
date,  but  have  the  letters  "  Deep  Creek  "  cast  on  their  surface.  No 
record  of  such  a  location  or  furnace  can  be  found,  although  "Deep 
Creek  "  might  have  been  the  home  brand  of  some  furnace  in  the  old 
world.  The  location  where  the  wash-out  disclosed  these  relics  is 
now  known  as  Providence  Forge.  Tradition  credits  the  erection  of 
this  forge  to  Colonel  William  Byrd  ;  but  no  date  is  given,  although 
discoveries  of  more  than  ])assing  value  must  have  been  made  to 
induce  him  to  renew  the  realty-ownership  of  the  Falling  creek 
j)roperty  in  the  year  1696,  as  noted  above. 

After  a  long  period  of  silence  as  to  the  actual  doings  of  the  colo- 
nists who  were  brought  over  for  the  special  purpose  of  iron-making, 
history  takes  u|»  the  thread  again  in  the  year  1714,  at  whi<h  time 
there  was  an  iniportation  of  Germans,  whose  destination  and  status 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  owing  to  the  fact 
that,  as  they  were  rec-ruited  by  Baron  de  Grallenreidt,  and  have  been 
spoken  of  as  Palatines,  some  persons  have  supposed  them  to  belong 
to  the  first  colony  of  Palatinas,  brought  over  by  him,  which  foundetl, 
under  a  |)atent  of  1709,  the  town  in  North  Carolina  called  New 
Berne,  after  Berne  in  Switzerland.  A  considerable  number  of  these 
colonists  were  massacred  by  the  Tuscaroras  iu  1711.  But  it  cjin  be 
proved  bevond  question  that  another  German  colony  landed  at  Rap- 
pahannock in  1714,  coining  direct  from  Oldenburg,  Germany  ;  and, 
gathering  all  I  he  dala  lately  brought  to  light  with  reganl  to  the 
doings  of  these  people,  we  (ind  that  they  were  at  once  taken  to  the 
territory  within  thirty  miles  of  the  present  town  of  Fredericksburg, 
where  extensive  explorations  must  have  been  made  to  justify  the 
large  expenditure  thus  incuned.     ^^  liat  it  meant  to  locate  a  colony 


il 
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SO  far  from  any  base  of  .siii>plles  will  be  aj>pref'iatt'(l  by  those  who 
liavc  perused  the  earlier  history  of  the  .struggles  and  privations  of 
the  colonists  on  the  James  river. 

We  know  that  somewhere  in  the  region  between  the  falls  of  the 
Rappahannock  river  and  the  site  of  Germanna,  there  had  been  estab- 
lished, as  early  as  167G,  a  fort  or  outpost  for  protection  against 
In<lian  incursions;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  some 
s('ttl(!ments  were  made  between  that  fort  and  the  river  at  Fredericks- 
burg. Spotswood  became  Governor  in  1710,  and  shortly  after 
accomplished  the  memorable  passage  of  the  lilue  Ridge,  previously 
deemed  impassable  for  the  whites.  No  doubt,  he  Iciirned  during 
this  trip,  as  his  route  was  by  way  of  the  Ra|)idan  river,  the 
character  of  the  country  about  Germanna,  its  ores,  soils,  climate, 
roads,  etc.,  and  it  is  also  supposable,  that  among  those  who  accom- 
panied him  on  his  march  to  the  **  vast  mounUiins,"  there  were  iron- 
mastera  from  the  James  river  settlements.  The  experience  of  these 
iron-niastcrs  with  the  shallow  deposits  along  the  lower  river,  and 
the  poorer  clas.ses  of  siliceous  ores  about  the  up|)er  riv»*r,  at 
Lynchburg,  etc.,  must  have  inclined  them  favorably  at  once  towards 
the  section  through  which  they  travelled,  as  they  crossed  belt  after 
l)elt  of  (country  showing  signs  of  iron  everywhere,  and  notwl  along 
the  Rapidan  the  excellent  deposits  of  drift  iron-ore.  Tiiese  latter 
exist  to-day,  the  deposit  at  the  south  crossing  of  Germanna  being  of 
notably  good  <|uality. 

What  more  natural  than  the  drifting  of  a  mining  community 
towards  the  territory,  which,  upon  superficial  examination,  or, 
perhaps,  after  working  tests  by  small  parties,  appeared  to  be  supplied 
with  ores  so  clean  and  tractable  that  old  forge- proces.ses  were  not 
thought  of,  and  direct  smelting  for  pig-iron  N\as  determined  upon 
from  the  start  ? 

Governor  Spotswood  cntei-s  into  the  historical  record  at  this  point 
in  a  communication,  under  date  of  1714,  to  "  Ye  Lords  CV)nHuis- 
sioners  of  Trade :  "* 

"  An  Act  for  exempting  German  Protest«nt«  from  the  payment  of  levies,  is  made 
in  favor  of  several  families  of  tliat  nation,  who,  upon  ihe  encouragement  of  the 
Baron  de  Ciraflfenreidt,  came  over  hither  in  iioi)e8  of  finding  out  mines.  They  were 
engageil  principally  in  mining  in  llieir  native  land,  but  the  Raron's  misfortunes 
oblige<i  him  to  leave  the  country  before  their  arrival.  They  have  been  settled 
upon  the  frontiers  of  the  Rappahannock,  sul>sihting  chielly  at  my  charge  ami  on 
the  conlributiuns  of  t^ome  gentlemen  that  have  a  propped  of  being  reimburMHl  by 
their  labors." 

*  Spotswood  Letters,  vol.  i.,  page  20. 
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There  is  a  conflict  of  authority  as  to  the  numerical  strength  of  this 
colony,  but  the  Rev.  Philip  Slaughter,  D.D.,  one  of  the  most  patient 
investigators  of  Virginia  history,  cites*  a  memorial  from  the  archives 
of  the"  English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  For- 
eign Parts,"  which  places  the  number  of  emigrants  at  thirty-two 
families,  and  gives  the  name  of  the  minister  who  served  them  as 
Henry  Haoger,  a  man  about  seventy-five  years  old. 

Hugh  Jones,  in  his  Present  State  of  Virginia  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1724,  says: 

"  Beyond  (Lionel  Spotswood's  furnace,  above  the  falls  of  the  Rappahannock 
river,  and  wiihin  view  of  the  vast  luoontains,  he  has  founded  a  town   called  Ger- 

manna,  from  some  Germans  sent  over  by  Queen  Anne Beyond  this  is  seated 

the  colony  of  Germans  of  Pahxtines,  with  allowance  of  a  good  quantity  of  rich  hind 
who  thrive  very  well  and  live  happily  and  entertain  generously." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  some  of  the  Germans  were  massacred  by 
the  Indians  during  the  first  year;  but  this  is  evidently  an  error, 
growing  out  of  the  earlier  troubles.  There  is  no  proof  that  the 
work  was  halted  from  any  cause,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
evidences  of  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  in  tiie  records  of  little  diffi- 
culties engendered  over  land  sales,  such  as  incidentally  exclude  the 
hypothesis  of  more  serious  embarrassments.  In  1716,  Spotswood 
was  charged  with  transferring  land  in  that  section  to  his  personal 
favorites,  instead  of  to  the  Germans,  as  directed  by  the  Crown.  In 
answer  to  these  accusations,  he  said :  ''  The  Germans  were  not 
insensible  to  the  kindness  he  had  shown  them,  and  that,  instead  of 
their  being  his  tenants,  they  might  have  been  his  servants,  in  view 
of  the  passage- money,  150  francs,  they  owed  him."  The  books  of 
the  Kegister  of  the  Land  Office  show  that  in  1722  Spotswood 
granted  to  Richard  Hickman  28,000  acres  of  land,  for  a  monetary 
consideration  alone.  In  1732  the  same  land  was  "  confirmed  "  to 
Spotswood,  the  consideration  expressed  being  a  nominal  sum  of 
money  and  the  importation  into  the  country  of  certain  Germans, 
whose  names  were  given. 

Colonel  Byrd  (second  of  the  name  and  title),  in  his  Progress 
to  the  Mines,  thus  speaks  of  Germanna  : 

"This  famous  town  consists  of  ('olonel  Spotswood's  enchanted  castle  on  one  side 
of  the  street,  and  a  baker's  dozen  of  ruinous  tenements  on  the  other,  where  so  many 
German  families  had  dwelt  some  years  ago,  but  are  now  removed  ten  mi-Ies  iiigher 
....  to  land  of  their  own I  let  him  understand  that  besides  the  jileasnre 


*  History  of  St.  Georges  Parish,  page  98. 
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of  paying  liim  a  visit,  I  carue  to  be  instructed  by  so  great  a  master  in  the  mystery 
of  making  of  iron,  whirein  he  had  led  the  way,  and  was  the  Tubal  Cain  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  corrected  me  a  little  there  by  assuring  me  he  was  not  only  the  first  in 
this  country,  but  the  first  in  Xorth  America  who  had  erected  a  regular  furnace. 
That  they  ran  altogether  upon  bloomerys  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  till 
his  exam[ile  had  made  them  attempt  greater  works.  But  in  this  last  colony,  they 
have  so  few  ships  to  carry  their  iron  to  Great  Britain,  that  they  must  be  content  to 
make  it  only  for  their  own  use,  and  must  be  obliged  to  manufacture  it  when  they 
have  done.  That  he  hoj^ed  he  had  done  the  country  very  great  service  Vjy  setting 
so  good  an  example.  That  the  four  furnaces  now  at  work  in  Virginia  circulated  a 
great  sum  of  money  for  provisions  and  all  other  necessaries  ....  that  they  are  besides 
a  considerable  advantage  to  Great  Britain,  because  it  lessens  the  quantity  of  bar 
iron  imported  from  Spain,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Muscovy,  which  used 
to  be  no  less  than  20,000  tuns  yearly,  though  at  the  same  time  no  sow  iron  is  im- 
ported thither  from  any  country,  but  only  from  the  plantations.  Then  I  inquired  after 
his  own  mines,  and  lioped,  as  he  was  the  first  engaged  in  this  great  undertaking, 
that  he  had  brought  them  to  the  most  perfection.  He  told  me  he  had  iron  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  his  great  tract  of  land,  but  that  the  mine  he  was  at  work  upon  was 
thirteen  miles  below  Germanna.  That  his  oar,  which  was  very  rich,  he  raised  a 
mile  from  his  furnace,  and  was  obliged  to  cart  the  iron  when  it  was  made,  fifteen 

miles  to  Massaponux,  a  plantation  he  had  upon  Rappahannock  river He 

had  been  building  an  air  furnace  at  Massaponux,  which  he  had  now  brought  to 
perfection,  and  siiould  be  thereby  able  to  furnish  the  whole  country  with  all  sorts  of 
cast  iron,  as  cheap  and  as  good  as  ever  came  from  England.  Col.  Spotswood  said 
the  furnace  might  be  built  for  £700,  if  I  went  the  nearest  way  to  do  it,  es|)ecially 
since  coming  after  so  many,  I  might  correct  their  errors  and  avoid  their  miscar- 
riages. That  freight,  custom,  and  other  charges  in  England,  comes  to  27/  a  tun. 
The  whole  expenses  here,^and  in  England,  may  be  computed  modestly  at  £3  a  tun, 
and  the  rest  that  the  iron  sells  for  will  be  clear  gain,  which  'tis  to  be  hoped  will  be 
£3  more.  We  drove  over  a  fine  road  to  the  mines,  13  mea.sured  miles  from  Ger- 
manna, each  mile  marketl  distinctly  on  the  trees, — all  the  land  hereabouts  seems 
paved  with  iron  oar,  so  that  there  seems  enough  to  feed  a  furnace  for  many  ages.  From 
hence  we  procee'detl  to  the  furnace,  which  is  built  of  rough  stone,  having  been  the 
first  of  that  kind  erected  in  the  country.  Here  the  wheel  that  carried  the  bellows 
was  no  more  than  20  feet  diameter ;  but  was  an  overshot  wheel  that  went  with 
little  water.  This  was  necessary  here,  because  water  is  something  scarce,  notwith- 
standing 'lis  supplied  by  two  streams,  one  of  which  is  conveyed  1900  feet  through 
wooden  pipes,  and  the  other  60.  The  name  of  the  founder  employed  at  present  is 
one  Ginlfrey,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  wliose  wages  are  3/6  per  tun  for  all  the 
iron  he  runs,  and  his  provisions.  This  man  told  me  that  the  best  wood  for  coaling 
is  red-oak.  He  complained  that  the  Colonel  starves  his  works  out  of  whimsical- 
ness  and  frugality,  endeavoring  to  do  everything  with  his  own  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  taking  them  ofl'  upon  every  vagary  that  cumes  into  his  head." 

Tliis  evidence  proves  that  between  1714  and  1730,  the  year  of 
Governor  Spotswood's  death,  active  work  was  going  on  in  what  was 
then  known  as  Spottsylvania  county.  * 

No  records  have  been  found,  as  yet,  giving  the  details  of  the  work 

■*  Orange  county  was  divided  from  Spottsylvania  county  in  1734. 
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of  this  colony  of  miners  and  furnace  workers,  the  extension  of  opera- 
tions from  time  to  time,  the  amount  of  ore  mined,  or  of  pig-iron 
made  and  sold,  etc. — details  which  would  have  thrown  much  wel- 
come light  upon  the  establishment  of  the  iron-industry  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

I  have  endeavored,  as  a  labor  of  love,  to  make  good  this  defi- 
ciency of  documents  as  far  as  possible,  by  tracing  the  old  mines 
along  the  outcrops  from  end  to  end,  thus  adding,  step  by  step,  to 
the  meager  records  such  facts  as  make  clear  the  reasons  for  oper- 
ations in  this  particular  direction,  and  also  account,  in  a  measure, 
for  the  absence  of  other  data  on  this  subject  of  really  national  im- 
portance. ' 

The  sketch-map  of  the  country  covered  by  these  investigations, 
shows  that  the  deposits  of  iron-ores  opened  by  tiie  German  Pala- 
tines and  their  successors  extend  from  a  point  north  of  the  Rappa- 
hannock river,  southwest  to  the  present  crossing  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  liailway,  at  Mineral  City.  The  wagon-roads  traced  on 
the  early  maps  have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me.  Many  of 
them,  though  now  obliterated,  overgrown  and  fenced  off,  have  been 
found,  nevertheless,  by  careful  search.  Following  these  roads, 
and  within  easy  reach  of  them,  the  openings,  or  iron-pits,  occur, 
mainly  along  the  belt  of  the  brown  ores — the  variety  most  extensively 
mined,  tiie  specular  ore  of  the  western  belt  bdng  more  difficult  to 
mine  and  transport.  The  openings  are  never  deeper  than  30  feet, 
but  they  range  from  a  few  feet  to  1200  feet  in  length.  Specific  de- 
scription of  the  localities  will  be  reserved  for  a  paper  \yhich  I  iiope 
to  present  after  further  examinations  shall  have  been  completed. 

Following  this  mineral  belt  by  means  of  the  roads  laid  out  by 
Governor  Spotswood,  it  is  proper  that  we  start  from  the  town  made 
memorable  by  him  as  the  center  of  radiating  industries  and  flour- 
ishing communities,  for  the  early  prosperity  of  which  he  deserves 
more  credit  than  the  present  generation  remembers  to  be  his  due. 

Germanna  is  now  but  a  name,  and  scarcely  even  a  name,  if 
modern  maps  be  taken  as  sole  authority.  Originally  it  was  the 
center  of  a  royal  grant  of  194,000  (now  reduced  to  less  than  1000) 
acres.  Its  well-tilled  fields  lie  snugly  within  the  sheltering  em- 
brace of  the  highlands  on  three  sides,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the 
sparkling  waters  of  the  Rapidan  river. 

The  fort  which  stood  for  so  many  years  the  frontier  bulwark  of 
civilization  in  Northern  Virginia,  protecting  with  its  guns  the  rope- 
ferry  or  the  later  bridge  and   landing,  and  connected   by  an    under- 
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ground  tunnel  with  the  governor's  mansion,  has  disappeared.  Its 
very  site  must  be  guessed  at  in  the  ploughed  fields  which  have  taken 
its  place.     The  "  enchanted  castle  "  itself,  a  marvel  of  comfort,  and 


Note. — The  old  pits  along  the  outcrops  of  iron-ore,  from  the  Rappahannock  to 
the  James,  are  indicateil  on  this  map  by  small  irregular  ovals. 

elegance  to  the  travellers  of  those  days  (whose  enthusiastic  accounts 
of  it  emphasize  also  its  presidintr  mistress,  the  charmine:  wife  of 
the  governor),  was  long  ago  wasted  by  fire  and  decay.     Its  mate- 
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rials,  even,  have  been  scattered.  The  court-house,  so  long  the 
seat  of  government  of  this  vast  domain,  the  dwellings,  storehouses, 
mills,  and  shops,  are  all  things  of  a  past  time. 

One  object,  famous  in  story  and  song,  can  be  seen  to-day,  as  it 
was  seen  of  old  by  pilgrims  from  far  and  near — the  "  Fountain 
Spring,"  flowing  clear,  cold,  and  abundant  from  a  cleft  in  the  green- 
stone, through  a  lining  and  into  a  basin  composed  of  the  clearest 
quartz,  the  purity  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  statement  that  "  in  his 
extravagance,  the  governor  even  imported  marble  for  his  fountain 
spring."  There  are  also  some  interesting  relics,  such  as  a  sideboard, 
table,  clock,  portraits,  etc.,  preserved  from  the  fire  which  destroyed 
the  governor's  household,  and  now  the  property  of  his  direct  de- 
scendant, Alexander  Spotswood,  Esq.,  who  livas  within  a  few  miles 
of  German na. 

On  lands  now  belonging  to  Benjamin  Sisson,  Esq.,  several  miles 
higher  up  stream,  there  are  a  few  evidences  of  the  mill  and  dam 
erected  by  the  Palatines.  Moreover,  some  incomplete  records  still 
exist  of  the  business  done  at  the  town  in  the  sale  of  "fire-backs," 
etc.,  and  there  are  several  of  the  cast-iron  articles  which  came  from 
the  foundries,  or  air-furnaces,  in  the  region;  but  nearly  all  of  the 
best  work  done  by  these  Germans  must  have  been  lost  or  destroyed 
in  the  changes  of  the  century  since  the  Revolution,  or  is  at  present 
in  the  hands  of  collectors. 

The  immediate  neighborhood  was  the  rendezvous  for  Indian  tribes, 
as,  in  addition  to  the  minerals  and  earths  obtainable  here  for  their 
utensils,  weapons,  and  paints,  there  was  the  best  of  fishing  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  the  locality  was  specially  favorable  for  the  curing  of  fish 
and  game.  This  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  location 
here  of  a  trading-post  in  1670,  and  a  fortified  station  for  military 
operations  in  1676,  and  the  actual  settlement  of  the  town-site  by 
Governor  Spotswood,  in  1712-14,  in  a  position  midway  between  the 
two  well-known  agricultural  and  mineral  sections  of  this  newly- 
opened  territory. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  fix  the  localities  of  the  furnaces  which  Col. 
Byrd  describes,  with  more  or  less  detail,  as  already  in  oj)eration. 
These  points,  as  shown  on  the  sketch-map,  I  have  verified  at  dif- 
ferent times,  by  following  the  routes  given  by  Col.  l^yrd,  and 
examining  the  outcrops  of  the  mineral  belt.  That  the  furnace-sites 
were  evidently  chosen  with  deliberation  and  with  knowletlge  of  all 
requirements,  must  be  conceded  after  an  examination  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances; and  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  historical  landmarks 
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established  with  so  much  intelligence  should  have  been  so  easily  for- 
gotten as  to  make  their  past  existence,  even,  matter  of  doubt  or 
denial. 

From  all  the  data  and  from  close  study  of  the  materials  in  place, 
I  believe  the  furnaces  were  erected  in  the  following  order:  the 
Rappahannock  furnace;  the  Fredericksville  furnace;  the  Wa.shing- 
ton-England  furnace.  In  none  of  the  records  are  more  than  three 
blast-furnaces  mentione<l ;  and  there  is  no  location  on  the  mineral- 
belt  which  could  have  supported  other  furnaces,  during  the  working 
period  here  under  consideration.  It  is  true  that  Gov.  Spotswood 
sometimes  speaks  of  four  furnaces ;  but  all  the  facts  go  to  prove 
that  he  was  intereste<l  in  only  the  first  and  second  named  above,  and 
in  one  "air-furnace,"  located  at  the  outlet  of  the  Massajwnax  river, 
on  a  neck  of  land  now  owne<l  by  Dr.  Morton.  Tliis  Massap«»nax 
furnace  was  built  by  the  master- work  man  who  came  from  England 
expressly  to  erect  the  blast-furnace  at  Fredericksville,  and  is  known 
to  have  been  a  reverl^eratory  melting-furnace  of  the  long-hearth 
ty|)e  so  common  in  Euro|)e  at  that  period,  the  capacity  being  alwut 
four  tons  daily  output  of  cast-iron.  In  later  records,  mention  is 
made  of  another  air-furnace,  which  was  counted  as  belonging  to  this 
section  of  the  country,  although,  being  located  on  the  Maryland 
side  of  the  Potomac,  it  was  out  of  the  colony  of  Virginia. 

The  Rappahannock  furnace  was  erected,  without  doubt,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Palatines  at  Germanna.  Its  location,  in  proximity  to 
the  ore-beds,  will  be  clearly  understood  by  reference  to  the  accom- 
panying sketch-map,  which  shows  also  its  position  relative  to  Ger- 
manna, as  Gov.  Spotswood's  main  headquarters,  and  to  the  air- 
furnace  at  Massaponax.  This  Rappahannock  furnace  stood  close  to 
the  fords  of  the  river,  and  on  the  almost  precipitous  banks  of  a 
small  stream  which  was  relied  on  for  the  necessary  power.  Consid- 
erable grading  was  done  to  provide  for  the  0(>eration  of  the  furnace, 
the  storage  of  charcoal,  limestone,  ores,  etc.  Protecteil  by  its  isolated 
position,  the  structures  remained  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
The  furnace  is  almost  intact,  its  cleanly  cut  stone-work  and  auxiliary 
walls,  race  and  chambers  being  about  as  they  were  left  by  the  last 
workmen,  160  years  ago.  A  giant  black-walnut  tree  is  growing 
from  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  binding  with  its  roots  the  heavy 
walls  in  place,  and  closing  every  aj>erture  against  the  ravages  of 
time.  The  slag-piles,  fluxes,  coal  and  considerable  amounts  of  pig 
iron,  found  in  odd  sha|>es  in  the  cinder-beds  and  the  bed  of  the 
brix)k;  the  dam   of  generous  extent   but  faulty   construction;  the 
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raceway,  tail-race,  etc.,  are  interesting  mute  evidences  of  this  early 
enterprise. 

The  ore-banks,  close  at  hand,  are  extensive  and  might  well  excite 
the  remarks  of  Col.  Byrd,  quoted  above. 

Only  the  mines  nearest  this  furnace  were  used.  There  are  old 
banks  about  the  Catherine  furnace,  in  that  region;  but  these  have 
been  opened  since  1830,  to  supply  that  particular  plant. 

The  second  furnace  was  located,  as  will  be  seen  on  the  map,  in  an 
isolated  position,  oW  the  main  lines  of  travel,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Fredericksburg,  ten  miles  from  the  present  Mineral  City,  one- 
half  mile  from  the  North  Anna  River,  and  about  twenty  miles  due 
south  of  Germanna.  The  exact  site  is  just  off  the  main  county- 
road  from  Fredericksburg  to  Mineral  City.  It  has  been  very 
interesting  to  discover  the  reasons  for  the  choice  of  such  a  place,  so 
far  from  Germanna,  and  attended  with  such  drawbacks  as  the  high 
cost  of  transportation  for  building  materials  and  for  pig-iron  (mar- 
keted, perhaps,  hundreds  of  miles  away),  and  the  peril  to  the  lives 
of  the  workmen  at  this  exposed  outpost.  But  an  examination  of 
the  whole  mineral-belt  shows  that  no  other  site  on  the  lower  end  of 
it  would  have  been  equally  suitable.  Geographically,  it  is  about 
in  the  center  of  the  belt,  as  then  already  well-known,  near  the  North 
Anna  river  (which  at  that  date  must  have  been  a  stream  of  consid- 
erable importance),  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  best  of  brown  iron- 
ores,  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  primitive  rocks  of  the 
region.  Alongside  this  outcrop  of  pure  ores,  there  lies  a  wide 
belt  of  garnetiferous,  micaceous  and  talcose  slates.  The  furnace  was 
placed  just  at  the  dividing-line  between  ores  and  slates,  in  a  gash- 
seam  which  supplied  sufficient  water  for  all  purposes  and  which 
crossed  the  slates  at  right  angles,  opening  to  the  southward  toward 
the  river.  The  dam,  built  about  1000  feet  above;  the  race  which 
brought  the  water  down  to  the  furnace,  at  a  level  probably  20 
feet  above  the  base;  the  walls  of  the  flume  which  carried  the 
water  to  the  overshot-wheel,  and  the  site  of  the  blowing-apparatus 
(probably  the  accordeon  ty|)e  of  bellows),  are  all  still  to  be  seen  on 
the  spot.  Just  above  the  furnace  are  levelled  spaces  for  the  storage 
of  ores,  charcoal,  fluxes,  etc.,  sufficient  for  at  least  twenty  thousand 
tons  of  materials.  Still  above  this  level,  the  ground  rises  to  a 
height  of  probably  60  feet,  and  the  ore-pits,  with  samples  of  the 
ores  used,  are  easily  found  for  some  distance  to  the  southwest. 

The  casting-beds  were  nearly  on  the  level  of  the  brook,  about  50 
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feet  away  ;  and  the  furnace  must  have  been  at  least  20  feet  high,  from 
its  base  to  the  bridge  which  extended  to  the  bank  alxjve. 

The  slag-lieaps  are  some  distance  away,  and  contain  at  least 
10,000  tons,  possibly  double  that  amount,  as  they  have  been  in  part 
washed  into  the  brook,  overgrown  and  buried,  and  it  is  therefore 
difficult  to  estimate  their  contents  closely. 

The  materials  which  I  have  gathered,  prove  that  the  furnace 
actually  smelted  iron-ores  and  j)r()duced  good  pig-iron  ;  the  slags 
plainly  indicate  excellent  judgment  in  furnace-management;  and 
the  quality  of  the  pig-iron  proves  the  knowledge  of  ore-mixtures  to 
have  been  equal  to  that  of  the  present  day  in  the  same  district. 
Ores,  fluxes,  charcoal,  masonry,  etc.,  abound  in  the  great  quantity 
of  debris  scattered  about.  Unfortunately,  no  care  has  been  taken 
by  the  owners  of  the  land  during  the  last  twenty  years  for  the 
preservation  of  the  stack  itself,  or  its  materials;  and  at  least  half 
its  original  height  has  been  sacrificed  to  furnish  foundations  and 
chimneys  for  the  cabins  of  the  neighborhood.  A  few  of  the  bricks 
(unique  in  their  shape  and  weight  and  evidently  brought  from  some 
foreign  land),  are  still  in  the  ruins  of  the  furnace;  but  the  choice 
bricks  of  the  upper  part  have  disappeared.  The  specimens  I  have 
secured  were  taken  some  time  ago,  during  a  further  wrecking  of  the 
main  structure,  and  represent  a  fair  average  of  what  now  remains, 
perhaps  10  feet  in  height.  These  samples  represent  the  pudding- 
stone,  which  made  up  the  body  of  the  furnace,  with  streaks  of  slag 
filling  all  the  joints  and  seams;  the  fire-stones,  both  sandstone  and 
slate;  and  the  inner  and  outer  bricks,  the  mortar  on  which  is  as 
firm  as  when  first  seasoned,  although  it  has  been  exposed  to  weather 
for  170  years  or  more. 

Col.  Byrd  in  A  Progress  to  the  Mines,  page  49,  says  of  these 
works : 

"  I  passed  the  soiitli  branch  of  Pomiinky  river.  .  .  .  After  tliis  I  liatl  eight  miles 
to  Mr.  Chiswell's.  ...  I  found  Mr.  Chiswell  a  sensible,  well-bred  man,  and  very 
frank  in  ciminninifating  his  knowledge  in  the  mystery  of  making  iron,  wherein 
he  has  had  long  e.xperience.  I  told  him  I  was  come  to  spy  the  land,  and  inform 
myself  of  the  expense  of  carrying  on  an  iron  work  with  effect.  That  I  sought  my 
instruction  from  him,  who  understood  the  whole  mystery,  having  gaine<l  full  expe- 
rience in  every  part  of  it;  only  I  was  very  sorry  he  had  bought  that  experience  so 
very  dear. 

"He  answered  that  he  would,  with  great  sincerity,  let  me  into  the  little  knowletlge 
he  had,  and  so  we  immediately  entered  upon  the  business.  Ue  assured  me  the  first 
step  I  was  to  take  was  to  acquaint  myself  fully  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
my  oar.     For  that  reason  I  ought  to  keep  a  good  pick-axe  man  at  work  a  whole 
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year,  to  searcli  if  there  he  a  sufficient  quantity,  without  which  it  would  be  a  very 
rash  undertaking.  Tliat  I  should  also  have  a  skilifid  person  to  try  the  richness  of 
the  oar.  Nor  is  it  great  advantage  to  have  it  exceeding  rich,  because  it  then  will 
yield  brittle  iron,  which  is  not  valuable.  Eut  the  way  to  have  it  tough  is  to  mix 
poor  oar  and  rich  together,  which  makes  the  poorer  sort  extremely  necessary  for 
the  production  of  the  best  iron.  .  .  .  lie  told  me,  after  I  was  certain  my  oar  was 
good  and  plentiful  enough,  my  next  inquiry  ought  to  be,  how  far  it  lies  from  a  stream 
proper  to  build  a  furnace  upon,  and  again,  wliat  distance  that  furnace  will  be  from 
water  carriage  ;  because  the  charge  of  carting  a  great  way  is  very  heavy,  and  eats 
out  a  great  part  of  the  profit.  That  this  was  the  misfortime  f>f  the  mines  of  Fred- 
ericksville,  where  they  were  obliged  to  cart  the  oar  a  mile  to  the  furnace,  and  after 
'twas  run  into  iron,  to 'cai'ry  that  24  miles,  over  an  uneven  road  to  Rappahannock 
river,  about  a  mile  below  Fredericksburg,  to  a  plantation  the  company  rented  of 
Col.  Page.  .  .  .  He  told  me  farther  that  120  slaves,  including  women,  were  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  business  of  an  iron  work,  and  the  more  Virginians  among  them 
the  better;  tho'  in  that  number  he  comprehended  carters,  colliers,  and  those  that 
planted  corn.  If  there  should  be  much  carting,  it  would  require  1600  barrels  (8000 
bushels)  of  corn  yearly  to  support  the  people  and  the  cattle  employed  ;  nor  does 
that  quantity  suffice  at  Fredericksville.  That  if  all  these  circumstances  should 
happily  concur,  and  you  could  procure  honest  colliers  and  firemen,  which  will  be 
difficult  to  do,  yon  may  easily  run  800  tons  of  sow-iron  a  year.  The  whole  charge 
of  freight,  custom,  commissions,  and  other  expenses  in  England,  will  not  exceed 
30  shillings  a  ton,  and  'twill  commonly  sell  for  £6,  and  then  the  clear  profit  will 
amount  to  £4  10s.  So  that,  allowing  the  10  shillings  for  accidents,  you  may  rea- 
sonably expect  a  clear  profit  of  £4,  which  being  multiplied  by  800,  will  amount  to 
£3200  a  year  to  pay  you  for  your  land  and  negroes.  But  then  it  behooved  me  to 
be  fully  informed  of  the  whole  matter  myself,  to  prevent  i)eing  imposed  upon;  and 
if  any  offered  to  put  tricks  upon  me,  to  punish  them  as  they  deserve. 

''In  the  afternoon  I  walked  with  my  friend  to  his  mill,  which  is  half  a  mile 
from  his  house.  It  is  built  upon  a  rock  very  firmly,  so  that  'tis  more  apt  to  suffer  by 
too  little  water  (the  run  not  being  over  plentiful),  than  too  much.  On  the  other 
side  of  this  stream  lie  several  of  Colonel  Jones'  plantations.  The  poor  negroes  upon 
them  are  a  kind  of  Adamites,  very  scantily  supplied  with  cloaths.  Close  by  the 
furnace  stood  a  very  spacious  house  full  of  charcoal,  holding  at  least  400  load>i, 
which  will  be  burnt  out  in  three  months.  The  fire  in  the  furnace  is  blown  by  two 
mighty  pair  of  bellows,  that  cost  £100  each,  and  these  bellows  are  moved  by  a  great 
wheel  of  2G-foot  diameter.  The  wheel  is  carried  round  by  a  small  stream  of 
water,  conveyed  about  350  yards  over  land  in  a  trough  from  a  pond  made  by  a 
wooden  dam.  Chiswell,  the  only  person  that  knows  anything  of  the  matter,  has 
£100  a  year,  and  richly  deserves  it. 

"  At  our  return,  we  saw  near  the  furnace  large  heaps  of  mine,  with  charcoal 
mixed  with  it,  a  stratum  of  each  alternately.  To  this  they  put  fire,  which  in  a  little 
time  spreads  through  the  whole  heap  and  calcines  the  oar,  which  afterwards  crum- 
bles into  small  pieces  fit  for  the  furnace.  Tliere  w;i8  likewise  a  mighty  quantity  of 
limestone  brought  from  Bristol  by  way  of  balhist,  at  2/0  a  ton,  which  they  are  at  the 
troul)le  to  cart  hither  from  the  Rappahannock  river,  but  contrive  to  do  it  when  the 
carts  return  from  carrying  of  iron.  They  put  this  into  the  furnace  with  the  iron- 
oar,  in  the  proportion  of  one  ton  of  stone  to  ten  of  oar,  with  design  to  absorb  the 
sulphur  out  of  the  iron,  which  would  otherwise  make  it  brittle.  And  if  that  be  the 
use  of  it,  oyster  shells  would  certainly  do  as  well  as  limestone,  being  altogether  as 
strong  an  alkali,  if  not  stronger. 
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"But  the  founders  will  by  no  means  be  persuaded  to  go  out  of  their  way,  though 
the  reason  of  the  thing  be  never  so  evident.  I  oJjserved  the  richer  sort  of  mine, 
being  of  a  dark  color  mixed  with  rust,  was  laid  in  a  heap  by  itself,  and  so  was  the 
poor,  which  was  a  liver  or  brick  color. 

"The  sow-iron  is  in  the  figure  of  a  half-round,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long, 
weighing  60  or  70  poimds,  whereof  3000  weight  make  a  cart  load  drawn  bv  eight 
oxen,  which  are  commonly  sho<I  to  save  their  hoofs.  When  the  furnace  blows, 
it  nms  about  20  tons  of  iron  a  week. 

"  I  took  my  leave  about  fen  and  drove  over  a  spacious  level  road  ten  miles  to  a 
bridge  built  over  the  river  Po.  Two  miles  beyond  that  we  passed  by  a  plantation 
belonging  to  the  company,  of  about  500  acres,  where  they  kept  a  greit  number  of 
oxen.  Three  miles  further  we  came  to  the  Germanna  road,  then  eight  miles  to  the 
main  county  road  that  leads  from  Fredericksburg  to  Germanna,  which  hist  [dace  I 
reached  in  ten  miles  more." 

I  have  already  quoted  Colonel  Byrd's  remarks  upon  his  visit  to 
the  Rappahannock  furnace,  which  he  left  by  the  main  road,  over 
which  all  the  cast-iron  was  carted  to  the  "air-furnace"  at  Massa- 
poiiax,  five  miles  below  Fre<lericksburg. 

Another  quotation  from  him,  covering  the  information  which  he 
derived  from  dwellers  in  Fredericksburor,  concerning  the  Washington 
furnace,  may  conclude  this  portion  of  the  historv  : 

"On  the  other  side  the  river,  in  King  George  county,  twelve  miles  from  hence, 
is  a  spring  of  strong  steel  water,  as  good  as  that  at  Tunbridge  wells.  Not  far  from 
this  spring  are  England's  iron  mines,  called  so  from  the  chief  manager  of  them 
though  the  land  belongs  to  Mr.  Washington.  These  mines  are  two  miles  from  the 
furnace,  and  Mr.  Washington  raises  the  oar  and  carts  it  thither  for  20/  the  ton  of 
iron  that  it  yields.  The  furnace  is  built  on  a  run,  which  discharges  it-s  waters  into 
I'otomeck.  And  when  the  iron  is  cast,  they  cart  it  about  six  miles  to  a  landing 
II  that  river.  Besides  Mr  Washington  and  ^[r.  England,  there  are  several  other 
1  ersons  concerned  in  these  works.  Matters  are  very  well  manage«i,  and  no  ex|>ense 
is  spared  to  m;ike  them  profitable,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  works  I  have  alreadv 
mentioned.  Mr.  England  can  neither  write  nor  read,  but  without  those  helf>s  is  so 
well  skilled  in  iron  works  that  he  don't  only  carry  on  this  furnace,  but  has  likewise 
tiie  chief  management  of  the  works  at  Principia,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  where 
they  have  also  erected  a  forge  and  make  very  good  bar-iron." 

These  interesting  proofs  of  siiccessful  iron-smelting  at  so  early  a 
juriod  ill  the  history  of  the  colonies  must  inure  principally  to  the  indi- 
vidual credit  of  Governor  Spotswood,  in  whom  foresight,  energv  and 
jiersoveraiue  were  predominant  traits. 

Among  the  difficulties  which  he  had  to  surmount  by  his  |>ersonal 
management,  were,  for  instance,  the  handling  of  a  colony  of  dissatis- 
fied foreign  workmen,  who,  allured  to  America  by  the  promises  of  De 
Graifenreidt,  found  themselves  thrown  into  a  wilderness  almost  un- 
known and  lull  of  dangers;  the  laying  out  of  roads  and  the  bringing 
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in  of  (supplies;  the  prospecting  for  minerals  in  the  yet  more  remote 
wihkrness  ;  the  locating  of  homes  and  oi)ening  np  of  agricultural 
tracts  to  support  increasing  immigration  ;  the  erection  of  an  entirely 
new  class  of  furnaces,  and  the  working  of  these  furnaces  and  the 
sale  of  their  products,  with  all  the  vexing  details  which  are  partially 
made  known  in  the  records  here  presented.     What  he  accomplished 
in  this  new  field,  and  under  circumstances  which  seem  to  us  to  have 
been  almost  impossible;  the  attention  which  he  attracted,  and  the 
reputation  which  he  made  among  the  leading  iron-masters  of  the  old 
world,  by  the  introduction  of  the  "  Plantations  Pig-iron  "  into  their 
markets;  and  the  assistance  he  rendered  to  all  struggling  industries, 
while  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  most  important  of 
them  all,  constitute  a  title  to  honorable  fame,  in  the  presence  of 
which  criticism  of  his  personal  ambitions  may   well  find  itself  dis- 
armed. 

In  the  chain  of  historic  evidence,  which  secures  to  Virginia  the 
credit  of  establishing  the  first  blooraery  in  the  year  1619,  and  re- 
cords for  her  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  successes  in  charcoal  fur- 
,  nace-practice  since  the  Revolutionary  War,  there  has  been  hitherto 
(by  reason  of  the  unfortunate  destruction  of  documents)  one  missing 
link,  namely,  the  proof  of  the  extensive  pioneer  work  done  by  the 
Spotswood  furnaces  from  1714  to  1730.  This  paper  describes  how 
I  have  sought  to  recover  that  link,  establishing  beyond  doubt,  by 
careful  tracings  along  the  mineral  belt  from  the  South  Anna  to  the 
Rapi^ahannock,  the  sites  of  the  first  and  second  furnaces  located  and 
worked  by  the  German  Palatines  and  their  successors.  It  is  clear 
that  this  colony  was  settled  at  Germanna  to  open  the  mines  and  pre- 
pare for  the  active  work  of  the  furnaces  ;  that  materials  of  various 
kinds,  which  we  now  find  on  the  ground,  were  brought  from  abroad 
for  the  construction  of  the  first  furnaee  at  Rappahannock,  and  for  the 
second  furnace  at  Fredericksville ;  and  tln\t  we  have  here  the  first 
pig-iron  ever  smelted  in  America  from  the  ore,  in  a  furnace  in  which 
forced  blast  was  used. 

Discussion. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Pechin,  Roanoke,  Va.:  I  have  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  Mr.  Adams's  paper,  and  I  think  he  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  having  so  carefully  worked  out  tiiis  inquiry. 
Those  of  us  who  have  anything  to  do  with  mining  in  Virginia 
know  one  thing  to  our  sorrow,  that  wo  do  not  have  to  go  back  to 
1600  to  find  uncertain  titles  or  defective  records  and  boundaries  ni 
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a  great  many  parts  of  that  State  and  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Adams 
has  shown  much  skill  in  clearing  up  the  obscurity  due  to  such  causes, 
surrounding  his  f-ubject. 

The  early  document  from  which  he  quotes,  and  which  says  that 
"all  the  land  hereabouts  seems  paved  with  iron -ore,  so  that  there 
seems  enough  to  feed  a  furnace  for  many  ages,"  sounds  familiar  to 
a  reader  of  Southern  literature  of  the  last  one  or  two  years.  Indeed 
it  is  a  comparatively  mild  statement ! 

But,  seriously,  it  is  a  point  of  very  great  interest  that  these  original 
iron  works  were  establishe<l,  as  Mr.  Adams  shows,  for  the  purpose 
of  working  the  "gossan  "-ore,  which  forms  the  oxidizetl  cap, above 
the  water-level,  of  the  deposits  of  iron  sulphides  carrying  coj)per- 
ores.  The  sulphur  and  coj)per  have  almost  disapj)eared,  and  the  gos- 
san is  practically  a  lean  hydrated  iron-ore.  The  sulphur  is  very  low 
indeed.  The  coj)per  varies  from  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent  to  one  j>er 
cent.  As  you  approach  the  sulphides  underneath  this  capping  of 
iron-ore  you  get  a  zone  of  so-called  "black  oxide  "  of  copper,  and 
years  ago  the  whole  belt  was  extensively  worked  by  copper-produ- 
cers before  the  great  copper-mines  of  Lake  Superior  came  in.  This 
black  oxide  of  copper  lies  right  under  the  gos.sau-ore  and  next  to 
the  mundic  rock,  and  then  the  latter  continues  down  to  unknown 
<lepths.     Mr.  Adams,  at  Mineral  City,  has  a  shaft  500  feet  deep. 

'J1iis  gossan-ore  has  been  largely  ignored  as  a  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron.  Miners  turne<l  to  the  brown  ores  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  Over  and  over  again,  in  travelling  through  the  mountains  of 
Virginia,  I  have  come  upon  the  ruins  of  old  furnaces  in  secluded 
valleys,  miles  and  miles  away  from  any  railroad,  which  had  once 
smelted  the  brown  ores ;  yet  nobody  living  in  the  locality  recollected 
having  seen  them  worked,  or  had  any  knowledge  of  them  beycmd 
vague  traditic.ns.  J  recollect  one  old  stack  on  Irish  Creek  that  is 
called  the  "Colonial  Furnace,"  which  was  probably  built  before  the 
Revolutionary  War.  An  old  half-Indian  lialf-neg'ro  that  I  talked 
with  tol.l  me  that  his  father  u.<ed  to  tell  him  about  having  worked 
at  this  hirnace.      I  suppose  they  made  half  a  ton  a  day  there. 

Most  of  thtse  old  furna(es  seem  to  have  run  entirely  on  the 
brown  ores  ;  but  there  are  in  Floy?!  county  the  remains  of  an  old 
iurnace  whi<  h  ran  entirely  on  this  gossan-ore,  and  there  is  a  verv 
•urious  story  about  it,  to  this  eflfect :  The  proprietor  of  this  little 
bjrnaee  made  one  or  two  tons  a  day,  which  he  would  run  into 
nestings,  kottles  and  pots  for  the  use  of  the  mountaineers  an.und 
there.     ( )u  one  occiision,  before  he  had  found  a  market  for  his  wares, 
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he  took  a  lot  of  tlioni  over  to  a  county  fair,  and  vainly  tried  to  sell 
thorn.  Tlipy  were  rather  a  roii^h-lookino;  lot  of  utensils,  and  di<l 
i)f>t  attract  favorable  attention,  and  the  old  man  began  to  feel  dis- 
couraged, and  did  not  think  he  would  be  able  to  sell  any.  Some 
one  was  jeering  him  about  his  bad  luek,  and  in  a  fit  of  rage  he  took 
up  one  of  these  pots  and  said  he  would  break  the  "  danged  thing 
to  pieces,"  and  he  smashed  it  down  on  a  big  rock.  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  beholders  and  himself,  instead  of  breaking,  it  re- 
bounded several  feet  in  the  air,  which  created  such  a  sensation  that 
the  old  man  immediately  doid)led  his  prices,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  luid  entirely  disposed  of  all  the  goods  he  iiad  brought  with 
him.  They  have  in  the  South  the  record  of  car-wheels  made  out  of 
this  sort  of  iron,  before  the  war,  that  are  reported  to  have  far  exceeded 
the  record  of  any  other  car-wheel  either  in  this  country  or  abroad. 
The  only  explanation  which  I  have  heard  of  this  is  the  extraordinary 
tenacity  given  to  the  iron  by  reason  of  the  small  percentage  of  copper 
present.  At  the  Pulaski  furnace  to-day  they  are  making  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  foundry-irons  that  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere.  It  is 
"  as  soft  as  lead,"  and  as  tough  and  strong  as  anything  I  have  ever 
seen.  They  get  that  quality  of  iron  when  they  mix  say  thirty  per 
cent,  of  this  gossan  with  their  brown  ores.  The  brown  ores  of  the 
region  run  high  in  phosphorus  and  manganese,  but  by  mixing  thirty 
per  cent,  of  this  with  them,  iron  is  obtainetl  for  which  there  is  a  very 
large  demand. 

The  gossan-ore  is  not  very  rich  in  iron.  Prospectors,  of  course, 
pick  their  samples  and  get  a  high  jiercentage  of  iron,  and  so  it  was 
originally  assumed  that  this  ore  was  going  to  yield  fifty  per  cent. 
When  I  made  my  first  examination  of  the  property,  eighteen  months 
ago,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  with  proper  care  in  mining  they 
couhl  probably  calculate  upon  forty-five  per  cent.  As  the  mines  go 
now  they  are  getting  about  forty-two.  The  following  analysis  was 
made  of  a  sample  taken  from  eight  cars  j)icked  at  random  from  the 
shipments  within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  : 

Per  ci'iil. 

Iron,  ...........  41.74 

Silica, 19. 

MnnganeRe,        ..........      0.13 

PlioHjilioniH,      . 0.13 

Sulpliate, 0.28 

Aluiniiiuiii,         ..........       2.68 

Lime, 0.96 

MiiKnp"''*.  ...••■•••••  3.46 

I'nlash 0.16 

Sod;i, 1.79 

C'oniliiiK'ii  water  not  stated. 
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Of  course  this  is,  strictly  s|)eaking,  a  brown  liematite;  but  it  will 
be  readily  •'^ccn  that  the  aluniina  and  magnesia,  soda  and  potash  in 
this  somewhat  umisiial  mixture  are  going  to  help  very  largely  in  the 
treatment  of  the  ore  in  the  furnace,  by  helping  to  get  rid  of  the 
silica. 

Mr.  Bii:kinhine  :  Was  that  .sample  ilricl  ut  212^;  and  if  so, 
how  much  water  did  it  lo.se? 

Mr.  Pechin  :  Yes  ;  and  it  may  have  lost  from  6  per  cent,  up  to 
500  per  cent.,  if  you  will  permit  an  exaggeration  !  It  is  a  spongy, 
open,  porous  ore;  and  if  y«>u  both  mine  it  and  get  it  to  a  furnace 
on  a  dry  day  it  will  arrive  with  perhaps  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  moisture. 
I5ut  if  it  were  caught  in  a  little  gentle  shower,  such  as  we  have  just 
had,  in  frnnsidi,  it  would  reach  the  furnace  absolutely  soaked  with 
water.  You  may  put  a  lump  of  it  into  a  bucket  of  water,  and  you 
will  so«>n  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  water  remains  in  the  bucket, 
while  the  lump  is  there  just  the  same.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
when  mining  operations  shall  have  been  openetl  up  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale,  so  that  the  work  can  be  regidated,  the  true  policy  of 
the  furnaces  using  that  ore  will  be  to  get  their  supplies  during  the 
summer  and  put  it  under  cover,  and  not  work  the  niinesat  all  during 
the  winter  or  rainy  season.  I  doubt  whether  the  gossan-ore  will 
ever  be  smelted  by  it.self,  although  parties  interested,  who  have  lieen 
investigating  the  admirabli-  qualities  of  this  iron  made  with  charcoal 
in  oldcii  times,  are  now  seriously  entertaining  the  propttsition  of 
building  a  charcoal  furnace  close  to  the  mines,  to  make  car-wheel 
iron.     For  malleable  castings  I  can  imagine  nothing  better. 

It  is  curious  that,  after  this  ore  has  been  ignored  for  150  years, 
(having  l>een,  according  t(»  Mr.  Adams's  paper,  the  supply  of  the 
original  Virginia  furnaces),  it  shouhl  only  have  attracte<l  atten- 
tion within  the  last  year  or  two,  and  that  it  is  now  coming  l)efore 
the  public.  To  understand  exactly  what  this  means  to  us  in  the 
South,  it  must  be  remembered  (as  I  have  pointed  out  in  one  of  my 
papers  in  a  general  way,)  that  our  brown  ores  are  highly  impreg- 
nated with  phosphorus  and  manganese,  and  it  is  diflicult  for  us  to  get 
what  may  be  called  an  extra-strong  foundry-iron.  Our  forge-irons 
are  very  good,  owing  to  their  extremely  low  silicon.  This  gossan- 
ore  seems  to  have  tjie  effect  of  giving  strength  to  the  brown  ores,  and 
it  lo(»ks  very  much  as  if  it  were  g<»ing  to  play  a  very  important  part. 
Careful  experiments  are  on  f»K)t  to  determine  whether  the  sulphur 
cannot  by  some  cheap  process  be  oxtracteil  from  the  mundic  nnk  on 
a  commercial  scale.     If  that  should  be  successfully  done,  the  quan- 
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tity  of  tlic  iivai!:i!)le  iron-ore  (iiicliuliiij^  the  <lesiiI|ilmrize<J  residmim) 
will  l»c  iiKlcfmitely  large,  for  the  great  sulphur-lode  can  be  traee,! 
(or  miles.  I  have  myself  followed  ii  for  twenty  miles  right  through 
the  country,  and  it  varies  from  two  feet  to  many  feet  in  width.  You 
can  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  ari  enormous  supply  if  it  c^tn  l)e  made 
commercially  available. 

R.  W.  Raymond,  New  York  City  :  I  suppose  this  deposit  is  the 
Fame  as  that  of  the  Ducktown  copper-mines  in  Tennessee,  which 
was  traced  into  Virginia  twenty  odd  years  ago,  and  worke<l  there 
for  copper  at  the  Betty  Baker  and  other  mines.  Digging  away  the 
gossan,  (he  miners  found  along  the  undergrouml  water-Iin<*  what  had 
leached  down  and  deposited  itself  in  the  so-calIe«l  "black  oxide" 
copper-ores.  These  are  easily  reduced,  and,  while  they  last,  furnish 
a  material  which  can  be  reduced  to  black  cop|H'r  at  one  smelting. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  usefulness  of  the  gossan  outcrop  iis  a 
source  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  has  not  been  so  completely 
ignored  as  Mr.  Pechin  supposes.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago,  in 
connection  with  the  editing  of  a  report  by  Dr.  Hermann  Cretlner,  on 
the  Ducktown  mines,  my  attention  was  called  to  the  value  of  these 
outcrops  as  iron  ore  ;  and  I  was  then  informed  that  the  Tre<legar 
iron-works,  of  Richmond,  liad  made,  before  and  during  the  war, 
from  this  kind  of  ore,  iron  of  a  very  high  quality,  a  goml  deal  of 
which  went  into  the  artillery  and  small  arms  manufactured  for  the 
Confederate  States. 

I  might  also  say  that  the  crystalline  schists  of  more  Northern 
Stales  show  a  simi'ar  zone  or  zones  of  heavy  pyritic  beds.  I  believe 
they  are  found  in  Pennsylvania,  and  I  have  examined  them  at  An- 
thony's Nose  in  the  Hudson  Highlands,  and  at  Litchfield,  Conn. 
The  pyrites  is  not  the  yellow  mundic  ;  it  is  the  so-called  *'  pyrrho- 
tite  "  nr  brown  magnetic  sulphide.  It  occurs  again  at  Sudbury, 
Canada,  over  150  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  not  generally  covered 
with  heavy  gossan  ;  but  it  seems  to  cnrry  everywhere  enclose<l 
chalcopyrite  and  also  nickel.  The  |>crcentiiges  of  copper  and  nickel 
arc  variable.  At  Anthonv's  Nnse  both  cop|>er  and  nickel  are  low, 
and  the  same  is  true  at  Litchfield,  Conn.  I  think  Mr.  \\'harfon's 
old  nickel-mine  in  Pennsylvania  is  ir)  a  similar  formation,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  ni<kcl  as  well  as  c(»pper  has  been  found  in  the  zone  of  the 
Ducktown  mines.  If  I  ani  right,  we  have  here  rather  a  grejit  geo- 
logical formation  than  a  single  ore-deposit,  as  we  are  accustometl  to 
Conceive  such  deposits.  There  is  no  doubt  that  whatever  may  be 
its  wealth  or  its  poverty  at   any  given   locality,  the  aggregate  of 
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the  prodiu't  of  this  helt  or  s^ystein  of  pvritic  dt* jM>.sitH  will  l>e  iin- 
nit'iise,  and  whether  we  at  this  time  do  or  do  not  ntilirc  it  wher- 
ever it  oeeurs,  our  children  will  not  l)e  entirely  without  resouroes  for 
iron-ore  in  the  future,  even  when  the  original  ores  of  their  fathers 
are  exhau.ste<l.  I  would  say  with  regard  to  the  |K*ouliar  qualities 
which  are  attrihuted  to  this  ore  that  I  cantxtt  niys<lf  understand  that 
they  have  really  any  particular  connection  with  its  porous  condition 
or  with  its  ori;i;iii  sts  the  result  of  the  f)xidation  of  tlie  magnetic 
pyrites.  If  they  have,  then  "  Mue-hilly  "  ou^rht  to  have  the  same 
qualities,  and,  for  all  I  know,  it  hiia  them.  The  prcxiess  that  has 
^oiio  on  alon^  this  great  outcrop  of  Virginia  has  undouhteilly  re- 
moved all  8olul)le  impurities,  and  I  doul)t  whether  there  ever  was 
much  phosphorus.  My  re<'ollection  is  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid  at  Staten  Island,  twenty  years  ago,  the  material  proved 
singularly  tree  from  phosphorus,  though  not  from  arsenic.  We  also 
know  that  titanic  acid  is  not  present.  Thus  we  have  none  of  tl»€ 
impurities  that  would  affect  foundry-iron,  with  the  exception  of  sul- 
phur. If  we  can  with  suHicicnt  chcapm-Ks  remove  the  sulphur, 
we  may  get  one  of  the  j>urest  raw  materials,  aj>art  from  the  enrtliv 
gangue,  of  which  there  is,  in  many  parts  of  these  massive  dejHjsits, 
hut  a  small  percentage. 


J  RKv/EW  OF  Tin:  i/:ox  M/xjxa  lxdl  sTi:y  of  XFn- 

JKRSEY. 

BV   JOn.N   C.    SMOCK,   TRK.NTON,    N.    J. 
(Cleveland  Meeting.  June,  1S91.) 

The  rich  deposits  of  magnetic  iron-ore  in  the  Highlands  nf  north- 
ern New  Jersey  attracted  the  attention  of  iron-workers  at  the  time 
of  the  earliest  settlements  in  that  region.  The  outcrops  of  the  ore- 
shoots  at  the  Dickerson  mine,  at  Mount  Hope,  and  at  Hihcrnia,  in 
Morris  county,  and  at  KingwiHKl,  in  l*ass:jic  county,  which  were 
dt)ul)tless  such  as  would  lead  to  discovery,  hx^tion  and  development 
of  nearly  all  the  large  iron-mines  in  that  part  of  the  State,  ap|)ear 
to  have  had  their  beginnings  where  the  ore  cropjHxl  out  on  the  sur- 
face or  where  it  was  scarcely  concealed  by  a  thin  mantle  of  earth. 
Ill  tlic  early  history  of  New  Jersey  inm-mining,  the  careful  explora- 
tions and  surveys  made  by  the  agents  of  the  famous  Loudon  Com- 
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j)any,  orfjanized  by  Petor  Ilasenclever,  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
nearly  all  the  large  mines,  which  are  .still  worked,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Morris,  and  in  Passaic  county.  The  explanation  is 
not,  as  has  hocn  said,  that  there  are  no  nn)re  sh<K)t«  or  betl.s  of  ore  to 
he  found,  and,  consefjuently,  no  new  mines  to  be  oj>ened ;  but  that 
the  localities  of  outcrops,  where  the  ore-bodies  came  to  the  surface, 
have  been  mostly  found.  It  is  highly  probable  that  there  are  few, 
if  any,  places  as  yet  undiscovered  in  this  region,  where  iron-ore  is  to 
be  seen  on  the  surface,  or,  as  indicated  by  strong  magnetic  attraction, 
is  but  lightly  covered.  The  early  prospectors  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages belonging  to  pioneers  in  a  virgin  territory,  and  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  in  the  discovery  of  mines,  the  long-continued  productiveness 
of  which  has  overshadowed  the  developments  of  a  century  and  a 
half  of  succeeding  workers  in  that  field. 

The  mining  of  iron  ore  in  the  Highlands  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  at  the  Dickerson  mine  about  1710.*  The  development  of  the 
industry  was  rapid,  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  forges  in  that 
district  was  started  at  about  the  same  time.  At  first  the  product 
was  for  home  consumption,  and  the  ore  was  used  in  the  forges 
within  a  few  miles  of  where  it  was  mined.  It  was  a  day  of  small 
beginnings,  and  the  forges  were  run  by  water-power  on  many  sites, 
where  at  the  present  time  available  power  is  scarcely  recognizetl. 
The  small  demands  made  but  slight  impression  upon  the  large  ore- 
shoots,  and  mine  exhaustion  was  an  aj)j>arent  impossibility  at  the 
rate  ol"  j)roduction  of  that  early  period.  The  era  of  forges  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  charcoal  blast-furnaces.  Acrelius,  the  historian 
of  New  Sweden,  who  lived  in  this  country  from  1750  to  1756,  men- 
tions five  iron-works,  one  of  which,  that  at  Oxford,  was  built  in 
1742.  The  others  were  the  furnace  at  Ogden's  (now  Ogdensburg), 
the  tTnion  Iron  Works,  the  Mount  Holly  furnace  and  the  Stirling 
iurnace,  near  the  New  York  State  line.f  The  furnaces  at  Andover, 
Kingwood,  Mount  Hope  and  Charlottenburg,  were  built  al)out  1763 
-1772.  These  furna(!es  consumed  much  more  ore  than  the  small 
forges  which  preceded  them.  The  iron  manufacturing  industry  Wiis 
in  a  prosperous  and  growing  condition  up  to  the  period  oi  the  Revo- 
lution. There  are  no  available  data  from  which  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  ore  used  annually,  other  than  the  estimattxl  «ipacity  of 
the   furnaces   named.     Using  this   basis  it   is  safe  to  say  that   the 

•  The  iron  works  at  Tinton  Fall«,  in  Monmouth  county,  Imilt  uIkmu  1074, 
t<nieUe<l  the  bog-ore  found  in  (hut  county. 

t  Swank's  Iron  in  All  Ages,  Phiia.,  1884,  pp.  117,  118. 
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annual  output  of  the  mines  worked  at  that  |>eri(wl  did  not  exceo<l 
10,000  tons.  Morse's  ^b/MT /can  Gdzellrrr  (Huston,  1797)  says  that 
in  Morris  county  alone,  **  there  are  no  less  than  seven  rich  iron- 
mines,  from  wiiieh  might  he  taken  ore  sulfieient  to  supply  the 
United  States."  Sonie  l"orj;es  and  furna<.'es  of  the  ante-revolutionary 
period  used  hog-ores,  found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State ;  and 
they  continued  to  work  on  these  ores  well  into  the  present  century. 
In  1802  there  were,  according  to  Swank's  history  of  Iron  in  All 
Arjex,  thirteen  furnaces  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  forges  in  New 
Jersey.  Gordon's  Gazetiecr  puts  the  total  output  of  the  iron-mines 
in  1830  at  20,000  tons.  Statistics  of  |)roduetion  for  the  decade 
l<S30-40  are  wanting,  and  the  progress  of  iron-mining  as  measure<J 
by  the  output  is  unknown.  Prof.  Henry  D.  Rogers,  Stiite  Geol- 
ogist, gives  descriptive  notes  of  the  important  mines  and  mining 
districts,  as  i>e  saw  them  at  the  time  of  his  survey,  the  final  report 
of  which  was  })ublishetl  in  1840.  He  has  notes  on  the  Ringwood, 
Hibernia,  Mount  Hope,  Suecasunna  and  other  mines  in  Morris 
county.  The  "relative  fewness"  of  mines  in  the  Wallkill, 
Sijiooley's  and  Musconet<«ng  Mountains,  is  referred  to  as  notable  ; 
and  prospecting  for  ore  in  these  localities  is  said  to  be  promising. 
To  the  southwest,  the  Oxford  Furnace  ore-deposits  are  describe<l  as 
large  and  contairiing  an  "  enormously  great  quantity  of  ore. "  Prof. 
Rogers  refers  to  the  hot-blast  and  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  as  "new 
methods  recently  introduced,"  and  about  to  lead  to  a  brighter  era. 

In  1805  Dr.  William  Kitchell,  State  Geologiet,  estimated  the  out- 
put for  that  year  to  be  100,000  tons.  Many  of  the  mines  describetl 
in  his  report  are  still  productive,  and  few  new  mines  have  been 
oj)ened  since  that  date  in  Pjissaic,  Sussex  and  Morris  counties. 
About  eighty  were  mentioned  in  his  list  for  1855.  In  his  rejH>rl  for 
1H5G  he  says,  *'  they  could  be  made  to  yield  advantageously  no  less 
than  one  million  tons  of  ore  annually  for  many  years  to  (^me,  which 
would  be  siiflicii-nt  to  supply  half  of  the  present  annual  consumpti«)n 
of  iron  in  the  United  States."*  At  that  time  there  were  three  fur- 
naces in  New  Jersey  which  usc<l  anthracite  c<nil  as  fuel  in  smelting 
iron-ore.  The  larger  part  of  the  ore  then  mined  in  the  St;jte  was 
uswi  in  Pennsylvania.  In  his  second  rej>ort  he  says,  "there  is  no 
reason  then,  why  New  Jersey  shouhl  not  become, />ar  excelinicr,  tiie 
greatest  irou-proilucing  State  in  the  Uuion  " — a  ho|»e  unrealizeil. 

*  Third  Anitual  Ilrport  on  ike  Gtologieal  Survey  of  the  Slate  of  New  Jer$ey,  for  ihe  year 

1856.  Trillion,  1807,  p.  10. 
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There  are  no  accurate  .statements  of  the  amount  oF  ore  ininwl  yearly 
in  the  State  after  the  suspension  of  the  Ge<jlojric-al  Survey  until  1860, 
when  the  United  States  Census  re|>orted  a  total  production  of  164,900 
tons.  In  1863  the  estimated  output,  according  to  Prof  Cook's 
report  for  that  year,  was  at  least  200,000  tons,  the  Morris  Canal  Co. 
havinj;  earrie<l  176,531  tons  of  ore.  For  the  next  year  the  estimate 
was  226,000  tons.  The  increase  in  the  prmluction  was  gradual  and 
steady  throughout  the  decade  to  1870.  The  Geology  of  New  Jersey, 
pui)lisiied  in  1868,  gives  a  full  list  of  the  iron-ore  localities,  pro<luc- 
ing  as  well  as  abandoned  mines.  There  were  at  that  time  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  separate  mines  and  mine-groups,  and  tlieir 
aggregate  output  was  275,000  tons.  The  list  had  increa.sed  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  in  1871.  Nearly  all  of  the  additional  Kn^a- 
tions  were  in  Warren  and  in  Sus.«ex  counties,  whereas  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  district,  in  Morris  and  in  Pa.ssaic  counties,  there 
were  few  discoveries  outside  of  the  large  and  well  known  mine- 
groups,  antl  these  were  merely  new  shoots  of  ore  in  active  and  work- 
ing mines  of  long,  history.  About  thirty  mines  and  mine-groups  fur- 
nished the  greater  part  of  the  product  of  the  State  at  that  period — 
1868-1871.  Many  of  the  remaining  one  hundretl  and  thirty-one 
localities  of  the  list  were  either  new  openings  as  yet  undevelo|HHl,  or 
abandoned  mines. 

There  are,  beginning  with  1870,  yearly  returns  of  the  iron-ore 
production,  which  approximate  closely  to  an  accurate  census  of  the 
mines.  'J'he  accomjianying  diagram  shows  the  fluctuations  in  the 
production  of  the  whole  State  for  the  period  1870-1890,  inclusive. 
I'he  iij>per  line  represents  the  movement  in  the  yearly  output  ;  the 
lower  one  shows  the  price  of  anthracite  pig-iron  at  Philadelphia 
year  by  year  for  the  same  periml.  The  rapid  upward  movement  in 
1872  and  1873  represents  the  buoyancy  of  the  iron  market  and  the 
influence  of  high  prices,  continued  into  1873,  and  beyond  the  maxi- 
mum price  of  iron  in  1872.  The  advance  in  the  output  of  1871 
upon  that  of  1870,  and  of  1872  upcm  that  of  1871  was  at  the  rate 
of  25  j)er  cent,  per  annum.  The  increase  was  in  the  greater  output 
of  th»'  larger  mines,  and  in  the  luimln'r  t>f  prinlucing  l(K'alitit's,  in- 
cluding .some  mines  whic  h  had  been  idle  since  the  high  prices  at  the 
close  f»f  the  civil  war.  The  Ilibernia  mines  reaclunl  an  aggre- 
gate of  90,000  tons  of  ore.  The  completion  of  the  Midland 
liailroad  afforded  a  new  outlet  to  the  northern  part  of  the  district, 
which  stimulated  production  and  led  to  the  opening  of  several  new 
mines.       There   was  a  great  deal   of  searching  in   Warren  county, 
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also,  and  new  localities  of  ore  were  discovered,  but  almost  without 
exception  they  were  mines  which  could  not  be  profitably  and  con- 
tinuously worked.  The  Geological  Survey  made  another  full  list  of 
iron-mines  in  its  report  for  1873,  and  represented  the  condition  of 
the  industry  at  the  epoch  of  good  prices  and  of  the  maximum  pro- 
duction. The  aggregate  output  w:is  GGo,000  tons,  which  was  not 
surpa&sed  until  1880.  The  number  of  mines  in  the  list  was  two 
hundred,  but  the  majoiity  were  localities  in  the  various  stages  of 
development  from  exploitation  to  producing  mines,  few  of  which 
could  be  properly  designated  as  iron-mines.  The  descriptive  notes 
of  that  report  show  many  mines  of  lean  ores  which  are  to-day  idle 
because  of  their  low  metallic  percentage.  The  average  valuation  of 
the  ore  at  five  dollars  per  ton  also  shows  the  stimulus  to  mining  lean 
ores  and  working  thin  beds  and  small  shoots.  As  in  1868,  the 
larger  part  of  the  total  production  was  from  the  few  large  mines. 
The  decline  in  prices  made  itself  felt  in  1874,  and  the  production  was 
20  per  cent,  less  in  that  year  than  it  was  in  1873,  although  new  open- 
ings were  made  and  mining  was  carried  forward  with  vigor  at  many 
of  the  new  mines,  in  the  hope  of  a  recovery  in  j)rice  and  a  renewetl 
demand  for  ore.  These  expectations  were  not  realized,  and  under 
the  weight  of  depressing  prices  the  State's  production  declined  to 
390,000  tons  in  1875,  and  touched  bottom  at  285,000  tons  in  1876, 
or  nearly  the  mark  for  1867.  Several  of  the  large  producers  sus- 
pended work,  and  all  of  the  smaller  and  weaker  companies  and 
mines  on  lean  ores  were  compelled  to  stop  altogether.  Thirty 
of  the  two  hundred  in  the  list  of  1874  were  able  to  continue 
active  through  the  panic  for  the  years  1873-1879.  The  rich 
ores  and  those  suited  to  Bessemer  steel  found  a  market  at  barely 
remunerative  prices.  The  boom  of  1879,  following  the  general 
business  revival,  is  evident  in  the  sharp  upward  rise  in  the  curve 
during  the  years  1878-1880.  The  activity  in  mining  w:is  as  great 
in  the  latter  part  of  1879  as  it  hail  been  in  1872-3,  and  work  was 
resumed  at  many  of  the  old  mines  which  had  been  idle  since  the 
panic  of  1873.  The  high  prices  and  the  liemand  occasioned  a  wide- 
sj)rcad  in(juiry  for  ore,  and  there  was  a  return  of  miners  and  capital 
to  the  district  comparatively  more  rapid  than  the  exodus  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period  of  d('j)rcssion.  A  new  era  of  prospecting  and 
of  developing  properties  was  witnessed.  As  a  result  the  output  for 
1879  was  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  1876.  Under  this  stim- 
ulus the  list  of  localities  contained  three  hundred  mines  and  open- 
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ings,  or  one  hniulreil  nior<*  than  that  of  1873.  *  The  high  price  of 
iron  oontiniu'fl  int(»  ISHO,  and  the  active  Hrniand  for  ore  resulted  in 
an  ajrgrej^ate  production  in  that  ye;ir  of  74'i,(MK)  tons,  an  advance  of 
over  50  per  cent,  npon  that  of  1879.  In  ncjirly  every  lo<'ality 
where  ore  w.v*  known  to  «Mmr,  ojH?nings  were  made  without  careful 
exploitation,  antl  regardless  of  cost  (»f  mining  and  conditions  favor- 
ing |)ermanent  productiveness.  The  tenth  census  of  the  United 
States  gave  the  statistic  of  the  census  y«"ar  as  7o7,372  tons  of  iron- 
ore,  arid  the  capaeity  of  the  mining  establishments  at  1,487,829 
tons.  The  rank  of  the  State  was  fourth  in  the  amount  of  iron-ore 
rai.«e<l,  the  same  as  it  was  in  1870.  The  influence  of  gfxxl  and 
steady  rates  for  iron  arul  in)n-ore  throughout  1881  atid  1882  was 
favorable  to  an  in<rca.se,  an*l  the  output  reaehc<l  the  climax  in  1882, 
amounting  to  932,726  tons.  The  upward  curve  fnmi  1878  to  1882, 
and  the  sharp  decline  for  1883-18,S5  are  notable.  The  output  in 
1883  was  44  percent,  below  that  of  1882.  Work  was  .sus|Knde<l  at 
many  of  the  larger  mines,  and  the  ill-cquipiM-tl  and  .>-tnaller  ones 
were  abMudoned.  Searching  for  new  ore-l<M-:ilitics  was  at  a  .stand- 
still. The  decline  in  the  (x>st  of  labor  was  li-s-s  than  tnat  in  the  j>rice 
of  ore,  and  the  royalties  were  generally  as  high  as  in  the  prece<ling 
year.  Un<ler  these  depressing  conditions  the  in«lustrv  sutleretl  a  fur- 
ther decline,  which  was  continued  through  1884  and  1885.  The 
importation  of  ores  for  He^semer  pig-iron  met  the  demand  of  the 
eastern  manufacturers  in  part,  and  hel|)ed  to  cause  a  still  more  serious 
condition  in  the  business  and  a  decrejtso<1  ppxluction,  until  the  mini- 
mum w;is  reaclMnl  in  l.ss",,  in  which  year  33(»O<>0  tons  of  ore  were 
rai.scd,  a  limit  nearly  as  low  as  that  of  187(5 

Since  1885  there  is  an  upward  curve,  represent inj;  the  State's  pro- 
duction, with  a  slight  falling  olf  in  1888 — this  downward  tendency 
l)eing  less  marked  than  it  was  in  1879—80.  The  peri<xl  has  thus 
i>een  one  of  more  steady  prosperity,  although  lacking  the  phenome- 
nal a<'tivity  of  w  hat  might  U'  terme<I  a  "  boom  "  in  iron-mining. 

Reviewing  the  changes  of  the  past  two  dewvles,  it  is  a  prominent 
fact  that  only  a  small  ntimber  of  the  new  oj>ening8  have  been  devel- 
o|)cd  into  producing  mines,  and  of  this  numUT  two  only  have  been 
worktnl  nmre  or  less  continuously — the  Kishpaugh,  dating  from 
1871,  and  the  Queen,  frt»m  1882.  Other  mines,  o|HM)ed  since  1870, 
which  haveyicMed  ore  in  (piantity,but  have  not  l)cen  steadily  worke<l, 
are  :  1.4\ngdon,  Gulick,  Hc«lges,  Swayze,  and  Squier's  ^near  Cliester), 

*Thi9  list  has  the  groiipn  of  mines  resolved  into  inditidual  and  separate  mines. 
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Green  Pond  (new  openinjjs),  Stoutenhur^h,  on  iSchoolt'v's  Moun- 
tain, Gove,  near  DrakesvilK',  in  Morris  county  ;  Latinini;,  at  Ox- 
ford Furnace,  and  Pequest,  in  Warren  county;  and  Board  and  Cen- 
tcniiiiil  or  Sfjiiirc'.s  tnines,  in  Passaic  county.  Of  tlie  older  and  onre 
well-known  mines,  tlie  Andover  lias  not  been  worked  in  more  than 
thirty  years;  the  Dalrymple,  Byram,  Randall  Hill,  Baker,  and 
others  have  also  been  abandoned,  apparently  without  hope  of  resump- 
tion. There  are  others  which  have  been  idle  since  the  "  boom  "  of" 
1879-82,  and  are  in  all  probability  destined  to  remain  so.  The  list 
in  the  re|)ort  of  the  (ieologiad  Survey  for  188'i  includes  the  names 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  mines.  Of  these,  thirty  only  are 
to-day  being  worked. 

The  e.xtent  of  the  workings  and  their  great  depth  are  also  notable 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  mines  of  the  State.  The  Hurd  mine,  at 
Ilurdtown,  is  down  3625  feet  on  a  sloj)e  of  30°  ;  the  Dickerson  is 
1200  feet  deep;  the  Mount  Pleasant  900  feet,  and  the  Hibernia 
800  feet.  The  increase  in  depth  has  been  at  a  ra|)id  rate.  The 
Dickerson  has  been  deepened  500  feet  in  seven  years;  the  Ilurdtown 
mine  slope  has  been  lengthened  1600  feet  since  1883  ;  the  IIil)ernia 
mines  have  opened  an  ore-bed  more  than  a  mile  long;  the  Mount 
Hope  line  is  nearly  as  long,  and  the  Richards,  Teabo,  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Irondale  and  Ogdtn  mines  are  examples  of  extensive  opening, 
both  in  length  and  \u  de|)th.  The  rapid  extension  of  tlie  workings 
in  these  old  mines  has  l)een  ciuised  by  the  growing  demand  for  ore, 
and  the  increased  aggregate  of  production  for  the  State  is  due  to  their 
greater  activity  aiid  larger  output  rather  than  to  any  increase  from 
new  localities  and  more  recently  develo|)ed  mines.  The  result  has 
been  a  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  higher  and  more  accessible  shoots, 
necessitating  deeper  mining  following  the  descending  shoots  of  ore. 
Notwithstanding  this  increased  depth,  the  average  output  per  mine 
is  much  greater  than  it  was  two  tlecades  ago.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  mine  royalty  has  been  re<luced,  which  has  affordeil  a  prac- 
ticable margin  for  profitable  working,  and  hel|)ed  to  maintain  the 
prosperity  of  the  district,  enabling  it  to  hold  its  |>osition  as  an  iron- 
f)re  producer  among  the  eastern  United  States.  New  Jersey  has  not 
advanced  by  such  rapid  strides  as  the  Ij;ike  Superior  districts,  or  as 
the  St)Uthwest,  but  it  has  kept  pace  with  New  York,  Pennsylvanii 
Ohio  and  Missouri  in  the  jjroduction  of  iron-ore.  Its  presei>t  raidc 
is  sixth,  havitig  receded  two  |)oiMts  since  1880. 

In  this  retrospect  it  may  be  noticed  that   the  .sanguine  predictions 
of  iron-masters  and  of  geologists  of  the  earlier  or  mid-t'enliirv  years 
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liavo  not  been  fulfilled  ;  and  the  State  lia.s  not  eonfrihutol  its  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  total  amount  of  iron-ore  C4jn.sunjed  in  the 
country,  as  compared  with  the  past.  The  growth  has  l>een  slow  as 
compared  with  the  almost  marvellous  developments  in  the  Marquette, 
Menominee,  Gogebic  and  Vermilion  districts.  The  total  consump- 
tion of  iron-ore  in  the  country  has  ijicrease<l  tenfold  during  the  last 
thirty- five  years ;  the  State's  pro'Iuction,  however,  tiiking  the  aver- 
age of  the  last  five  years,  was  oidy  five  times  what  it  was  in  1856. 
It  mu>^t  be  observed  that  a  large  part  of  this  advance  was  previ<ms 
to  1870.  The  average  pro<luction  per  annum  f)r  1870-79  is  449,- 
0;J4  totis;  that  for  1880-80  is  5:3,824  tms,  e(piivalent  to  a  gain  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.  The  total  output  for  the  twenty -year  |)eriod, 
1870-1889,  inclusive,  amounts  to  10,128,5/5  tons.  Dr.  Kitchill 
estimated  the  outj>ut  of  the  Xew  Jersey  iron  fniiies  in  185tj  to  l>e 
seven  per  cent,  of  all  of  the  domeiitic  ore  used  in  the  country  ;  in  1890 
the  State  furntshe<l  a  little  less  than  three  and  a  half  jHjr  cent,  of 
the  ore  for  home  consumption. 

The  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  New  Jersey  and  of  the  whole 
country,  and  review  of  the  history  of  the  industry  in  the  State,  as 
indiratcd  by  the  rate  of  production  by  years  and  by  terms  of  years, 
lead  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  The  iron  n)ining  indu.-try  of  New  Jersey  l>egan  in  the  c«donial 
period,  and  grew  slowly  with  the  early  settlement  of  the  district. 

2.  The  early  development  was  at  many  points,  and  there  are  com- 
paratively few  pHHluctive  h>calilies  which  do  not  ante<late  the 
l)Oginning  of  the  present  century. 

3.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  production  was  slow  up  to  the  ej)och 
of  the  hot-blast  and  the  anthracite  coal  furnace,  alwut  1840. 

4.  Since  18G0  it  has  been  characterize«l  by  sudden  and  wi«le  fluc- 
tuation, influenced  by  the  price  of  iron  and  the  demand  f<»r  ore. 

5.  The  ailvance  in  the  production  of  the  State  has  Urn  much 
slower  than  in  that  of  the  whole  country. 

G.  The  steady  progrt-ss  in  the  direction  of  more  economic  work- 
ing and  the  average  increase  of  pro<iuct,  as  set»n  in  comparing 
de<ades  of  prcKlnction,  show  that  the  capacity  of  the  mini-s  in  the 
aggregate  is  adequate  to  a  still  greater  output,  and  their  enduring 
prosperity  is  such  as  to  give  ho|)e  of  a  future  advance. 

7.  The  stage  of  slower  growth  has  l)ecn  entereil  u|x»n  by  this 
industry  in  the  State  of  Xew  Jersey,  and  apparently  the  same  stage 
has  been  nearly  reached  by  the  iron-mining  industry  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  notwithstanding  the  rapid  development,  here  and  there, 
of  virgin  fields. 
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Discussion. 

President  John  Birkinbinp:,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  This  paper 
brinji^  up  a  feature  which  has  more  than  once  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  those  familiar  with  our  iron-ore  dej)osit.s — the  peculiar  ability 
which  some  of  our  grand-fathers  and  grand-ujicles  seem  to  have 
had  as  ore-discoverers.  The  older  deposits  through  Pennsylvania 
and  some  of  the  older  ones  in  New  York  State  are  instances  ;  and  it 
seems  as  if  these  men,  without  the  geological  researches  and  without 
the  chemical  knowledge  that  we  have  access  to,  had  somehow  j)icked 
out  the  best  deposits.  The  history  of  such  deposits  as  Cornwall,  in 
IVniisylvania,  some  of  the  mines  of  the  Lake  C'hamplain  district, 
and  also  in  what  is  known  as  the  Salisbury  region  in  Connec-ticut 
and  eastern  New  York,  indicates  that  most  of  the  older  mines  are 
the  best  mines;  in  other  words,  that  in  many  instances  the  best 
mines  are  often  the  oldest. 

In  connection  with  Prof.  Smock's  paper,  I  would  call  attention  to 
the  circumstance  that  of  the  14,500,000  tons  of  iron-ore  produced  in 
the  United  States  in  1889,  seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent,  was  mag- 
netite, and  about  the  same  proportion  was  brown  hematite;  the 
greater  proportion  was  red  hematite,  and  less  than  three  per  cent, 
was  carbonate.  Of  the  magnetite  produced  in  this  country,  New 
York  leads  with  thirty-seven  per  cent. ;  Pennsylvania  comes  ne.Kt 
with  a  fraction  over  thirty-four  per  cent. ;  New  Jersey  is  third  with 
sixteen  and  one-half  per  cent.;  Michigan  fourth  with  ten  per  cent. 
Another  point  worthy  of  discussion  is  that  the  possibilities  in  mag- 
netic sei)a ration  of  iron-ores  may  bring  into  a  large  producing  capacity 
some  of  the  leaner  deposits  which  have  been  practically  abandoned. 
I  lately  visited  one  of  these  New  Jersey  mines,  where  a  narrow  vein 
is  worked  at  heavy  expense,  owing  to  the  fact  that  but  a  small  width 
of  available  shipping  ore  was  found.  The  owners  have  lately 
introduced  a  system  of  magnetic  concentration,  by  which  they  claim 
that  they  are  so  far  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  ore  on  oars,  by 
adding  to  their  available  supply  this  concentrated  ore,  as  to  transfer 
the  mine  from  an  unsatisfactory  speculation  into  a  profitable  business. 

El.  C.  Peciiin,  Roanoke,  Va. :  A  serious  trouble  in  concentniting 
a  good  many  of  the  magnetic  ores  is  the  exceetlingly  fine  condition 
in  which  the  resulting  product  would  be  lef^.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  Cranberry  mine  in  North  Carolina.  There  is  a  very  large  de- 
posit, that  has  practicjilly  amounted  to  nothing  in  the  past.  Ikyond 
question,  if  that  ore  were  crushed  it  could  be  concentrated  to  be  rich  in 
iron.    Rut  nuich  of  the  concentration  would  be  a  pow<ler,  nothing  like 
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as  coarse  as  the  concentrates  of  the  Lake  Champlain  region.  What 
are  yon  going  to  do  with  it?  Now  this  is  the  rjiio«*tion  I  want 
to  a-k  :  Is  there  any  objection  to  putting  that  fir)e  stuff  in  the  form 
of  ^briquettes,  assuming  that  it  can  be  done  commercially  ?  Would 
tli«'  fart  that  it  had  JK-en  compressed  into  a  hard  bIo<'k  make  it  more 
<lifTi(MiIt  to  reduce  in  the  furnace  than  if  it  were  simplv  in  the  shafw 
of  lumps?  I  havetalke<l  to  a  good  many  people  aljout  this,  and 
thty  could  not  give  me  any  fwsitive  answer.  I  should  like  some  of 
our  rneml)ers  to  give  their  views — first,  as  to  whether  there  is  any 
oltjcction  to  putting  fine  rich  ore  into  bricpiettes  by  reason  of  its  l>e- 
coming  less  rwlucible  in  the  furnace;  and,  secondly,  as  to  what,  in 
their  opinion,  would  be  the  cost  of  so  doing.  Would  it  render  the 
prcMluct  unmarketable  ? 

The  President  :  It  has  l)een  the  intention  of  the  council  to  call 
a  discussion  upon  magnetic  separation  in  the  future,  but,  in  conneo- 
tiou  with  Prof.  Smock's  pajMir  upon  New  Jersey,  where  the  feature 
of  magnetic  separation  will  have  so  much  to  <lo  with  the  future  of 
iron-ore  mining,  this  may  l>e  a  good  time  to  have  any  of  our  mem- 
bers answer  Mr.  Pechin's  inquiry.  As  preliminary  to  such  answer, 
I  will  merely  state  that  at  Edison's  works,  at  Ogden,  New  .Icr>ev, 
they  are  now  crushing  their  ore  to  60-mesh.  I  doubt  if  anv  of  us 
will  claim  that  60-mesh  is  as  satisfactory  for  a  bla-t-furnace  as  6- 
inesh.  It  is  re|)ort(Hl  on  excellent  authority  that  a  sale  of  1(X',000 
tons  of  that  eO-mesh  concentrate  has  been  made  to  one  of  our  large 
steel  works,  for  blast-furnaee  use. 

iv.  W.  IiAY.M()ND,  New  York  City  :  The  pa|>er  by  Mr.  Nau,  on 
experiments  made  at  the  Croton  magnetic  mines  with  the  Im|H'ra- 
tori  process,  indicates  a  use  for  these  fine  rich  ores  in  the  form  of 
briquettes,  and  gives  an  estimate  of  their  cost.  I  need  not  give  par- 
ticulars. The  pa|)er  is  one  of  those  pnsented  at  this  meeting,  and 
printed  copies  are  here. 

A  very  interesting  point  is  suggeste<l  by  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Smock 
and  the  coinnient  of  our  President  as  to  the  circumstance  that  in 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the  best  mines  are  the  old 
ones  begun  by  our  fathers.  It  .seems  to  me  that  in  this  matter, as  in 
a  go<Ml  many  others,  we  erroneously  exaggerate  the  skill  of  our  pre- 
decessors. Thus  we  hear  what  wonderful  steel  the  Ja|>anes<'and  the 
I  artars  could  make,  and  how  we  have  not  got  so  as  to  make  steel  any 
better,  with  all  our  science;  and  now  we  are  led  to  infer,  from  the 
figures  given  by  Prof  Snuvk,  that  our  forefathers  had  a  worjderful 
knack  of  finding  the  best  mines.  The  solution  seems  to  me  vervsini- 
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pie.  It  is  a  pure  oase  of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest."  You  cannot 
estimate  the  amount  of  skill  involved  in  any  operation  of  metallurgy 
or  mining  by  the  ancients  until  you  take  into  consideration  the 
amount  of  waste,  failures  and  rejections.  Take,  for  instance,  Jdp- 
ancse  steel,  which  is  .«till  made  after  the  ancient  method.  The  ingots 
pHKluced  vary  indefinitely  ;  so  that  nine  may  be  of  poor  quality, 
while  the  tenth  is  suitable  to  make  a  wonderful  sword.  The  re- 
markable result  you  see,  is  produeetl  by  great  variation  first,  and 
selection  afterwards.  This  is  the  natural  method,  but  not  the  sci- 
entific one.  Science  means  to  know  what  you  want  to  do,  and  to  go 
ahead  and  do  it,  and  not  have  a  scrap-heap  tisthe  larger  j)art(tf  your 
product.  Now  I  am  very  familiar  with  many  mines  in  New  Jersey, 
at  Ringwood  particularly,  and  about  Chester,  where  Messrs.  Cooper 
and  Hewitt  own  representatives  of  the  various  clas.ses  to  which  Prof. 
Smock  has  referred.  On  the  Ringwood  estates  there  are  mines  pro- 
ducing high-grade  ore  in  large  bodies,  and  dating  back  more  than  a 
century.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  upon  that  tract  of  20,000 
acres  no  mine  our  forefathers  did  not  dig  into,  and  we  see  that  the.se 
big  mines  which,  still  surviving,  attract  attention  to-day,  are  simply 
a  few  out  of  the  innumerable  mines  which  they  found,  not  by  wit, 
but  by  blind  industry.  We  do  not  discover  any  new  attractions 
with  the  needle  that  were  not  already  found  by  the  old  Ringwootl 
Company  away  back  before  the  Revolution.  Sometimes  we  strike 
into  underground  workings  of  theirs  of  which  we  had  no  record. 
They  prospected  everything,  and  hence  the  mines  that  are  still  good 
are  old,  of  course,  because  all  the  mines,  good  and  bad,  active  or 
abandoned,  are  old.  Our  forefathers  had  the  ordinary  common 
sense  to  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  tho.se  that  were  good.  IJut 
1  do  not  think  they  .»howed  any  mysterious  ability,  peculiar  to  them, 
in  the  discovery  of  good  mines.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  members 
of  this  Institute  were  turned  into  an  entirely  new  country  they  would 
probably  have  neither  more  nor  less  good  luck  than  our  fathers  had. 
They  would  dig  into  everything,  and  the  mines  that  turned  out  well 
would  be  prosecuted,  and  tho.se  that  did  not  would  l)e  abantloned  ; 
and  somebody  might  say  in  future,  "  What  wonderful  fellows  those 
were  that  found  nearly  all  the  good  mines  !" 

A.  li.  Wood,  Detroit,  Mich.:  Most  mines  that  turn  out  to  be  val- 
uable mines  declare  their  intentions  very  early  in  their  development. 
It  is  seklom  necessary  to  go  through  a  very  long  siege  of  prospecting 
to  find  what  makes  a  good  mine.  Subsequent  adventures  in  mining 
districts  arc  very  often  started  on  the  basis  of  inferior  promises,  and 
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therefore  fail,  while  the  earlier  enterprises  keep  on  and  continue  to 
he  profitable. 

Mr.  JiiRKiNHiNE:  I  did  not  claim  any  peculiar  or  mysterious 
mental  characteristics  for  our  grandfathers,  but  drew  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  mines  throughout  the  country,  and  of  instances 
whore  excellent  or-s,  of  a  quality  which  would  bec-alled  particularly 
good  now,  have  been  constantly  exploited  since  their  discovcrv  many 
years  ago.  When  compare<l  with  ore  from  other  mines  which  have 
been  opened  since,  we  find  the  selection  of  the  ejirliost  ojK-rators  seems 
to  have  been  made  with  a  great  deal  of  skill,  lK)th  as  to  quantity 
and  quality.  Among  the  Lake  Superior  mines,  the  two  which 
claim  to  be  the  oldest  are  still  among  the  largest  and  l)est  pnxiu- 
cers,  and  some  of  the  latest  and  best  new  discoveries  have  portions 
of  the  older  o[)eration8. 
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open-iiearth  process. 

Discussion  at  the  ("levelan.l  Meeting,  Juno,  1S91,  of  the  paper  prenentetl  bv  H.  II. 
Campbell,  at  the  New  York  Meeting,  gepteml)er,  181)0. 

Henry  D.  Hibrard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  This  is  a  n.fwt  interest- 
ing and  instructive  pai)er,  some  of  whose  lessons  should  find  im- 
mediate a|)plication.  It  points  out  how  fuel-consumption  is  to  be 
decreased  in  open-hearth  practice,  by  changes  in  (he  plan  of  the  fur- 
nace. 

To  look  first  at  the  greatest  item  of  I,)ss,  ratliation,  it  is  seen  that 
thicker  brick-work  is  advisable  to  lessen  this.  Es|>ecially  is  this 
true  of  the  roof,  made  at  present,  almost  universally,  onlv  9  inches 
thick  to  prevent  cutting.  Now  tbat  high  roofs,  well  alwve  the 
course  of  the  Hame,  are  kvoming  general,  and  the  average  melter  is 
I'ctter  able  to  judge  the  temperature  of  his  furnace,  that  reiuson  has 
less  force;  and  we  may  build  roofs  18  inches  thick,  or  perhaps  bet- 
ter cover  the  usual  9  inches  with  an  equivalent  layer  of  sand,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  following  the  arch  as  it  rises' and  falls  with  the 
<lit!erent  degrees  of  heat. 

The  side-walls  of  the  hearth,  usually  13,V  inches  thick,  mav  aUo 
be  thickened  up  to  18  inclu's,  and  the  door-linings  to  7  inches';  and 
the  heat  thereby  save<l  will  be  valuable,  while  its  absence  from  the 
working-platform  will  be  much  appreciated  by  the  workmen. 
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To  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  outgoing  gases,  so  as  to  cause 
more  of  their  heat  to  be  return^l  to  tlie  furnace,  the  regenerators 
raust  he  nia<le  larger.  This  will  also  lengthen  the  life  of  the  cast- 
iron  of  the  reversing- valves  and  dampers. 

With  this  increase  of  regenerative  capacity  and  lower  tempera- 
ture of  waste  gases  in  the  chimney,  the  height  of  the  latter  must  be 
increased  to  give  proper  draft,  while  its  diameter  may  be  decreased, 
as  the  cooler  gases  have  leas  bulk. 

The  furnaces  at  Steelton,  from  which  Mr.  Campbell  draws  most 
of  his  data,  are  unique  in  their  construction  and  operation.  They 
are  quick  melters,  and  work  with  unusually  small  waste,  as  is  shown 
by  the  small  amount  of  FeO  in  the  slags,  just  after  melting. 

The  reduction  of  metallic  iron  from  the  ore  is  also  unusual  in 
charges  having  so  low  a  proportion  of  pig  as  was  used  in  the  series 
of  nineteen  heats  given  in  Section  53,  and  is  probably  due  to  the 
same  causes  which  give  low  percentage  of  waste;  that  is,  unusually 
low  oxidizing  conditions.  The  rather  long  time,  two  and  a  half 
hours,  taken  in  burning  out  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  the 
presence  of  .several  jioints  of  manganese  before  tapping  the  steel,  tes- 
tify to  the  same  thing. 

In  most  works  where  pig  forms  not  more  than  one-quarter 
of  the  charge,  the  ore  added  serves  merely  as  a  source  and  carrier  of 
oxygen  to  the  bath,  and  not  as  a  source  of  iron,  none  being  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state.  It  is  a  source  of  oxygen  to  the  extent  of  giv- 
ing up  that  made  available  in  reducing  the  higher  to  the  lower 
oxides.  After  this  initial  amount  of  available  oxygen  has  been  Jised, 
the  action  is  continued  by  the  continual  formation  of  the  higher  ox- 
ides FcgO^  or  FeX)3  ^t  the  ujiper  surface  of  the  slag  and  their  reduc- 
tion to  relatively  lower  oxides,  FeO  or  FcjO^  at  the  lower  surface, 
where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  metal  as  the  mechanical  action 
of  boiling,  .so  called,  keeps  the  slag  in  motion.  Without  boiling, 
oxidation  is  very  slow. 

The  results  given  in  Section  60  c,  can  only  be  explained,  it  would 
seem,  by  assuming  that  the  samples  of  the  products  of  combustion  at 
the  t<^p  of  the  gas-checkers  did  not  represent  the  average  of  the  gases. 
The  results  obtained  by  analysis  of  the  j)r(Klucts  after  passing  the 
checkers  where  the  ga.ses  have  been  considerably  mixetl  are  more 
likely  to  be  reliable,  and  certainly  art'  more  in  aoc))rd  with  what  one 
would  look  for. 

It  is  \isually  expected  that  combustion  will  continue  down  into 
the  checkers;   but  to  keep  this  up,  there  mu>t  be  o.xygen  there  to  do 
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it.  It  is  not  there  in  the  form  of  steam,  for  no  increase  of  hydrogen 
is  seen  in  the  gases  after  parsing  tlie  clicfckers.  Carbon  is  apparently 
taken  up  from  that  deposited  in  the  regenerators. 

It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conchision  tliat  the  pro<luct8  of 
combustion  at  the  top  of  the  eheekers  must  really  have  had  much 
more  oxygen  than  is  given,  and  that  therefore  the  sjimples  were  not 
representative.  The  theory  that  leakiige  of  the  chamber-walls  sup- 
plies it  is  untenable. 

A  flame  is  necessarily  hetJ-rogen^oiis  in  composition,  but  the  course 
of  the  flame  through  the  furnace  is  (juile  uniform.  Now  if  all  the 
saniples  were  ttiken  from  one  place  it  might  happen  tiiat,  at  that  par- 
ticular place,  by  reason  of  local  cause's,  the  gas  and  air  had  mixe<l 
with  some  excess  of  gas  and  the  air  was  practically  wholly  consumed, 
while  elsewhere  oxygen  existed  in  large  excess. 

If  there  is  anything  in  this  idea,  it  could  be  found  out  by  rej)eat- 
ing  the  work  with  samples  taken  from  different  places  at  the  top  of 
the  regenerators. 

Referring  to  Section  80,  the  FeO  taken  from  the  bottom  should 
he,  with  regular  running,  offset  by  the  same  amount  left  in  the  fur- 
nace, and  may  therefore  be  disregarde<l.  This,  if  so,  will  reduce  the 
apparent  reduction  of  FeO  during  the  period  A  B.  Until  a  bottom 
is  old  and  thoroughlv  impregnated  with  slag,  there  is  an  absorption 
of  slag,  and  consequently  of  FeO,  for  every  heat. 

Mr.  Campbell:  In  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ilibbard,  I 
would  endorse  his  suggestions  concerning  thicker  roof  and  walls. 
It  will  be  urged  by  many  persons  of  practical  experience  that  this 
change  will  lessen  the  life  of  the  brickwork,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
cooling  conditions.  This  argument  is  of  less  value  than  is  generally 
belii'ved.  The  wear  of  brickwork  on  the  inside  of  a  furnace  may  Ihj 
due  to  any  or  all  of  at  least  four  causes. 

1.  An  excessive  temperature  throughout  the  melting-chamber, 
due  to  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  melter. 

2.  The  impact  of  a  wamlering  tongue  or  point  of  flame  upon  some 
particular  area. 

3.  The  scorification  of  the  surface  due  to  the  fine  spray  of  metallic 
iron  which  is  spurted  upward  from  each  bursting  bubble  of  the  boil- 
ing bath.  These  minute  drops  burn  almost  immediately  anil  the 
mist  of  iron  oxide  prwluctHl  is  carrie<l  along  by  the  moving  gases. 
Part  of  it  goes  down  the  j>ortes  without  c<iming  into  contact  with  any 
surface  of  brickwork  until  the  temperature  of  the  environment  is  so 
low  that  no  chemital   interaction  follows,  and  the  only  effect  is  the 
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clogging  of  the  passages  in  the  checkers.  Part,  however,  is  wafted 
by  the  gaseous  currents  against  brickwork  at  such  a  high  tempera- 
ture that  chemical  union  occurs  with  formation  of  a  more  or  less 
liquid  slag. 

4.  The  scorification  due  to  the  globules  of  ore,  slag,  and  par- 
tially-oxidized metal  resulting  from  the  splash  in  adding  lumps  of 
ore  and  the  small  explosions  accompanying  their  incorporation  into 
the  slag. 

Against  none  of  these  agents  is  a  thin  wall  more  than  a  weak 
protection.  The  heat-conducting  power  of  brick  is  so  slight  that  a 
silica  brick  of  the  best  quality  will  melt  or  scorify  to  a  thickness  of 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  when  its  outer  surface  is  cooled  by  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  or  by  contact  with  water-cooled  metal.  If  such 
action  can  take  place,  it  seems  almost  absurd  to  discuss  the  relative 
conductivity  of  nine  and  thirteen  inches.  The  instances  familiar  to 
every  practical  man  where  an  okl,  thin  roof  has  resisted  wear  and 
tear  and  which  have  been  kindly  credited  to  radiation  and  conduction, 
will,  upon  careful  consideration,  be  found  due  to  a  reduced  intensity 
of  working  in  the  last  of  the  run,  or  to  more  careful  watching  of 
known  weakness.  In  any  event,  they  can  be  paralleled  by  other 
cases  where  a  new  roof  has  lasted  an  equal  number  of  charges  and 
been  found  "  as  good  as  new."  It  will  happen,  however,  in  the 
case  of  a  large  area  of  thin  overhanging  roof,  that  the  covering  of 
a  spot  with  brick  or  sand  will  result  in  the  collapse  of  the  area  thus 
treated.  But  it  will  often  be  found  that  this  comes  not  from  in- 
creased wear  beneath  the  covering,  but  to  the  heating  and  softening 
of  the  bricks  through  the  outer  surface,  the  consequent  weakening 
of  the  arch  at  the  spot  by  the  absence  of  the  cool  and  strong  outer 
skin  that  existed  before,  and  the  concentration  upon  the  weak  spot 
of  the  movements  arising  from  expansion  and  contraction.  This 
would  be  the  danger  in  using  a  sand  covering.  The  objection  does 
not  apply  to  a  roof  of  increased  thickness  properly  built  of  brick. 

If  the  furnace  is  overheated,  the  roof  will  "string"  impartially  in 
the  place  where  it  is  two  inches  and  where  it  is  nine  inches.  If  the 
point  of  flame  impinges  steadily  against  a  spot,  it  will  matter  little 
whether  that  place  is  one  inch  or  twenty  in  thickness.  Under  the 
conviction  of  the  above  reasoning,  the  writer  more  than  two  years 
ago  designed  and  operated  a  furnace  with  walls  and  roof  froiri  thirteen 
to  thirty-six  inches  in  thickness,  and  experience  has  confirmed  the 
correctness  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  Hibbard  mentions  the  indirect  oxidation  of  the  carbon  and 
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other  elements  through  the  successive  formation  and  reduction  of 
different  oxides  of  iron.  The  author  is  also  in  receipt  of  a  private 
communication  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Elbers,  regarding  this  action, 
advancing  arguments  which  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 
Since  oxidation  is  carried  on  by  Fe,Oi,  the  calculations  for  internal 
combustion  should  be  modified,  as  the  action  is  mainly  superficial 
and  the  heat  produced  is  carried  away  by  the  flame.  It  will  also 
follow  that  the  calorific  power  produced  is  less  than  the  original 
calculation  by  the  amount  necessary  to  dissociate  the  iron  oxide. 

In  regard  to  the  above  issues,  the  author  would  say  that  he  was 
neither  ignorant  nor  heedless  of  the  fact  of  oxidation  through  the 
mediation  of  iron  oxide.  The  seeming  neglect  to  dilate  upon  the 
point  was  due  to  two  reasons  : 

First.  The  difficulty  if  not  impossibility  of  obtaining  definite  and 
quantitative  data. 

Second.  The  Ijelief  that  these  transitory  conditions  do  not  vitally 
affect  the  general  thermal  equation. 

It  should  however  be  acknowledged  that  the  criticism  of  Mr. 
Elbers  is  very  just,  albeit  it  arises  from  a  careless  use  of  words  by 
the  author,  rather  than  a  scientific  error.  By  the  phrase  "  heat  from 
internal  combustion  "  was  meant  not  simply  the  combustion  in  the 
mass  itself,  for  no  one  would  suppose  that  carbon  would  oxidize  to 
carbonic  acid  in  the  interior  of  the  bath.  The  condition  which  it 
was  intended  to  designate  was  the  heat  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  the  elements  of  the  bath.  Whether  these  are  burned  directly  and 
whether  they  are  burned  in  the  metal  or  as  gases  in  the  combustion 
chambers,  cannot  alter  the  sum  total  of  the  power  which  they  must 
produce  and  which  will  exhibit  itself  somewhere. 

From  the  time  the  gas  enters  the  flue  of  the  chamber  until  it  goes 
into  the  stack — from  the  time  the  metal  is  charged  in  the  doors  until 
it  flows  from  the  tap-hole — there  is  a  constant  atomic  interchange 
between  the  elements  involved.  The  journey  of  oxygen  through 
iron  to  carbon,  is  but  one  of  them.  The  very  oxygen  so  transferred 
was  probably  taken  by  the  iron  from  carbonic  acid,  since  little  free 
oxygen  should  be  present  on  the  surface  of  the  bath.  A  new  c:\lcu- 
lation  would  therefore  be  indicated  for  the  calorific  value  of  such 
combustion.  The  complicated  equations  cannot  be  written  which 
Avould  record  the  chemical  and  thermal  histories  of  the  lower  and 
higher  oxides  of  carbon,  manganese  and  iron.  AH  this  is  unneces- 
sary. Heat  given  to  the  gases  is  taken  up  in  the  regenerators  and 
sent  back  on  the  next  reversal,  or  appears  in  the  products  of  com- 
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bustion  in  the  stack.  The  reaction  may  alter  the  position  in  time 
or  space  of  certain  minor  factors,  but  they  cannot  alter  the  sum  total 
of  heat  produced  from  a  given  amount  of  actual  and  potential  power 
without  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

Mr.  Hibbard's  remarks  concerning  the  absor[)ti()n  of  FeO  by 
the  bottom  during  the  first  few  charges  and  the  subsequent  absence 
of  any  aj)pn'ciable  secretion  or  contribution,  are  perfectly  true  of 
ordinary  acid  open-hearth  work  ;  but  a  reference  to  sections  69 
and  70  will  show  that  the  estimates  of  amounts  of  FeO  taken  from 
the  bottom  are  not  founded  on  a  neglect  of  the  alx)ve  general  facts 
but  on  a  quantitative  estimate  of  a  special  history  of  deposition  and 
erosion  of  infusible  slag  in  basic  practice. 

A  point  which  should  have  been  considered  in  the  original  paper 
is  the  loss  of  iron  in  the  shape  of  metallic  globules  in  the  slag.  De- 
terminations of  the  amount  of  shot  in  various  samples  of  basic  slag 
gave  the  following  results  : 

1st  sample,  3.3  per  cent.  2d  sample,  5.0  i)er  cent.  3d  sample, 
6.5  per  cent.     4th  sample,  9.9  per  cent. 

The  first  sample  was  from  a  thin  slag ;  the  second  and  third  from 
slags  of  medium  viscosity;  the  fourth  was  the  deposit  formed  on 
the  upjier  part  of  the  ladle  by  the  spatterings  of  an  average  charge. 
It  will  be  seen  from  section  72  that  the  amount  of  slag  obtained  was 
as  follows  : 

First  series, 
Second  series,    . 
Third  series, 

Since  the  average  slag  contains  from  5.0  to  6.5  per  cent,  of  shot, 
and  since  the  weight  of  slag  is  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  charge,  it 
is  evident  that  in  this  basic  work  there  was  thus  carried  away  in 
metallic  globules  from  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent,  to  one  percent, 
of  the  total  charge. 

In  acid  work  the  loss  is  not  as  heavy.  Two  determinations  of 
ordinary  acid  slag  gave  shot  content  as  two  hundredths  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  of  slag.  The  percentage  of  metal  lost  would  be 
only  about  one  twelfth  ol'thi-;,  or  an  amount  too  .small  to  be  worthy 
of  notice. 


Metal. 

Slap. 

Per  cent, 

73,(300 

9,350 

12.7 

93,620 

13,140 

14.0 

197,720 

30,780 

15.6 
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nV   JOHN    W.    I.ANOLEY,    PITTSBUROn,    PA. 
(Cleveland  Meeting,  June,  1891.) 

The  paj>or.s  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Keep,  read  lK>f<)r«'  tlii.s  Iiictitute,  liave 
called  attention  to  the  iiiHuence  of  aluminum  in  ca.st-iron  and  on 
iron  and  steel  castings.  The  information  in  these  pa|)er8  is  inter- 
esting and  valuable,  as  showing  the  modifications  which  iron  under- 
goes when  dosed  witji  Kuflicit  nt  aluminum  to  form  a  di.<tinct  alloy, 
the  quantity  of  the  alloying  metal  used  being  such  that  the  amount 
remaining  in  the  casting  is  sufficient  to  be  readily  discovered  by 
analysis.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  so-calletl  aluminum-steel 
patented  by  R.  A.  Iladlield,  where  the  proportions  specified  are  such 
as  to  leave  in  the  finished  steel  from  one-twentieth  to  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent,  of  aluminum. 

Whether  the.se  alloys  are  of  jiractical  utility  or  not  has  thus  far 
not  been  proved  by  any  extended  tests  on  a  large  scale,  and  until 
such  evidence  is  forthcoming  it  may  be  ."^afely  held,  provisionally, 
that  such  a  use  of  aluminum  is  of  doubtful  utility.  ]5ut  there  is 
another  function  which  this  metal  can  perform  that  has  been  known 
for  some  time,  and  which  has  passed  beyond  the  experimental  stage, 
viz. :   its  beneficial  ell'ect  in  securing  sound  ingots. 

It  appears  to  be  a  general  property  of  all  metals  when  in  the 
fluid  state  and  at  a  temperature  considerably  above  their  ]>oints  of 
fusion,  to  contain  gas,  either  dis.solved  from  the  air  or  from  the  fur- 
nace, or  else  self-evolved  by  internal  reactions.  Silver,  jK'rhaps, 
shows  this  power  in  the  highest  degree,  and  mercury  and  lead  in  the 
least;  midway  stands  steel — the  quantity  of  gas  which  it  cxin  hold 
in  solution,  or  '*  occlusion  "  as  it  has  been  calle<l,  varies  w  ith  its 
temperature,  its  composition,  and  its  mode  of  manufacture.  M  hen 
the  steel  sets  in  the  mould,  a  portion  of  this  gas  escapes,  causing 
blow-holes,  surface  defei'ts,  boiling-over,  wildne>s,  and  quite  a  long 
train  of  tn^ibles,  familiar  to  all  j)ractical  steel-makers. 

Ferro-silicon  has  long  been  used  as  a  quieting  agent.  The  first 
extended  use  of  it  for  this  purpose  was  made  at  Terre-Noire,  in 
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France,  some  10  years  ago ;  now  it  has  been  discovere<l  that  alumi- 
num will  bring  about  the  same  general  result,  only  far  more 
effectively,  and  without  leaving  any  appreciable  jjortion  of  itself 
in  the  finished  steel. 

The  writer  does  not  know  to  whom  the  honor  of  this  discovery 
is  due.  Aluminum  has  been  used  in  this  country  and  in  England 
to  quiet  steel,  so  that  to-day  it  is  being  used  regularly  for  this 
purpose  by  the  few  steel-makers  who  have  learned  to  rely  on  its 
beneficial  influence.  Its  employment  is  extending,  and  will  certainly 
grow  in  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  its  power  is  disseminated, 
for  there  is  nothing  which  can  compare  with  it  in  efficiency,  sim- 
plicity, and  certainty  of  action;  besides,  it  has  the  great  advantage 
over  silicon,  that  no  sensible  quantity  of  it  need  be  left  in  the 
metal,  and  if  used  properly  no  impairment  of  the  steel  ever  takes 
place. 

The  practice  in  pouring  ingots  is  as  follows  :  The  aluminum,  in 
small  pieces  of  a  quarter-  or  half-pound  weight,  is  thrown  into  the 
ladle  during  the  tapping,  shortly  after  a  small  quantity  of  steel  has 
already  entered  it.  The  aluminum  melts  almost  instantaneously, 
and  diffuses  with  great  rapidity  throughout  the  contents  of  the  ladle. 
The  diffusion  seems  to  be  complete,  for  the  writer  has  never  seen  the 
slightest  action  indicating  want  of  homogeneity  of  mixture — all  of 
the  ingots  poured  from  one  ladle  being  precisely  alike  so  far  as  the 
specific  action  of  the  aluminum  was  concerned. 

The  quantity  of  aluminum  to  be  employed  will  vary  slightly  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  steel  and  the  results  to  be  attained.  For 
open-hearth  steel,  containing  less  than  0.50  per  cent,  carbon,  the 
amount  will  range  from  5  to  10  ounces  per  ton  of  steel.  For  Bes- 
semer steel  the  quantities  should  be  slightly  increased,  viz. :  7  to  16 
ounces.  For  steel  containing  over  0.50  per  cent,  carbon,  aluminum 
should  be  used  cautiously  ;  in  general  between  4  and  8  ounces  to  the 
ton.  If  these  statements  are  put  in  the  form  of  percentages,  it  will 
at  once  be  seen  how  extremely  minute  is  the  quantity  of  aluminum 
which  causes  such  marvellous  results — for  the  numbers  "are: 


Four  ounces  equals  0.0125  per  cent. 
Five  ounces       "       0.0156       " 


—  tbVb 

=   f^V 

Eight  ounces     "       0.0250       "  .        .        .        .        =  j^Vir 

Sixteen  ounces "       0.0500       "  ....=:  ^"j. 

To  explain  the  reason  of  the  ranges  in  the   limits  given  for  the 
amounts  of  aluminum  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  effective. 
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a  slight  discussion  of  the  theories  of  its  action  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

The  gas  contained  in  melted  steel  seems  to  be  held  by  two  distinct 
forces,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  by  one  force  manifesting 
itself  in  two  degrees.  First,  there  is  apparently  a  part  of  the  gas  held 
in  simple  solution,  which  begins  to  escape  the  in.stant  the  metal  is 
tapped  or  mechanically  agitated,  either  within  or  without  the  furnace. 
This  may  be  comjyared  to  the  carlx)nic  acid  which  causes  the  effer- 
vescence of  soda  water  as  it  escapes  from  the  hydrant  of  the  druggist. 
In  this  case  the  foaming  is  due  to  a  release  of  pressure,  while  in  the 
steel  it  is  owing  to  a  commencement  of  cooling.  Second  :  another 
part  of  the  gas  is  perhaps  really  occluded  ;  at  any  rate  it  is  not  given 
off  till  the  steel  begins  to  crystallize.  It  is  this  portion  which  causes 
most  of  the  blow-holes,  and  makes  wild  steel  ;  it  may  be  comi)ared 
to  the  dissolved  air  in  water,  which  causes  the  bubbles  that  nearly 
all  surfacp-ice  shows.  The  w(.*ight  of  this  air  cannot  exceed  YwhiT^ 
of  that  of  the  water,  and  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  render  ice  **  unsound" 
in  the  steel-maker's  sense  of  the  word. 

To  show  how  very  little  gas  will  make  the  difference  between  a 
good  ingot  and  a  bad  one,  the  writer  tried  the  following  experiment : 
A  mixture  which  would  slowly  give  off  gas  when  heated  was  spread 
in  a  thin  layer  on  the  interior  of  a  mould  destined  to  make  a 
90-pound  steel  ingot.  The  metal  was  such  that  in  a  clean 
mould  a  sound  ingot,  having  the  necessary  indication  of  sound- 
ness, viz.  :  a  pipe — that  is,  a  conical  central  cavity  extending 
from  the  top  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  length  down — would  have 
been  formed.  In  the  prepared  mould,  however,  not  only  was  there 
no  pi|>e,  but  the  ingot  boiled  and  rose  .'^ome  two  inches.  On  breaking 
it  it  was  full  of  large  blow-holes.  Now  the  mixture  on  the  interior 
of  the  mould  could  not  have  produced  more  than  30  cubic  inches  of 
gas  if  it  had  all  been  set  free  ;  this  would  have  been  only  g ^^g ^^ ^  of 
the  weight  of  the  ingot. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  actual  weight  of  the  gas  given  off  at 
the  momeiit  when  the  steel  "  sets  "  or  crystallizes,  is  excee<liugly 
small,  yet  its  evil  effect  is  very  great.  The  aluminum  appears  to  act 
on  this  retained,  dissolved,  or  occluded  gas,  and  in  some  way  pre- 
vents it  from  being  libemted.  Granting  that  the  aluminutn  does 
really  operate  on  this  portion  of  the  gas,  we  newl  not  be  >urprise<l 
at  the  small  quantity  of  the  metal  necessiiry  to  be  used,  bec;uise  the 
agent  on  which  it  acts  is  present  in  a  still  smaller  proportion.  The 
practical  efifect,  however,  is  none  the  less  wonderful  when  we  see  an 
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ingot  wliicli  would  have  boiled  over  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of 
its  volume  in  the  iihsence  of  a  stopper,  perfeetly  quieted  so  that  it 
lies  dead  in  tiie  mould  witliout  stopper  or  sand,  from  the  efifect  of 
one  half-pound  of  aluminum. 

The  very  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  is  done  constitutes 
a  danger  to  be  guarded  against  in  the  use  of  aluminum,  ihat  of 
causing  excessive  piping.  Most  crystalline  bodies  when  they  pass 
from  the  fluid  to  the  solid  state,  provided  they  are  free  from  con- 
tained gas,  form  pipes  when  cast  into  moulds ;  the  amount  of  the 
pij)e  is  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  substance,  on  the  way  it  is 
poured,  and  on  the  form  of  the  mould.  This  is  easily  seen  in  zinc, 
steel,  some  kinds  of  brass,  indeed  most  metals  and  alloys,  also  in 
non-metallic  substances,  as  stearic  acid,  parafiSne,  sulphur,  etc.  If 
there  is  also  gas  present  the  disposition  to  pi{)e  is  lessened  with  the 
concomitant  tendency  to  form  blow-holes. 

It  seems  to  be  inevitable  in  steel  practice  that  either  a  pipe  or 
blow-hole  should  be  formed.  Now  it  would  apj>ear  that  the  best 
results  are  attained  when  the  joint  eifect  of  both  pipe  and  holes  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum ;  this  is  secured  by  using  just  enough  of  the 
quieting  agent  to  allow  the  top  of  the  ingot  to  rise  a  little  and, 
therefore,  to  leave  in  it  only  a  small  pipe.  By  this  procedure  the 
slight  inevitable  unsoundness  will  be  generally  confined  to  the  top 
of  the  ingot. 

Since  the  quantity  of  aluminum  to  be  used  varies  with  the  initial 
wildiiess  of  the  steel,  as  well  as  on  its  temperature  and  on  the  size 
of  the  mould,  it  is  apparent  that  each  steel-maker  must  determine 
the  best  proportions  for  himself,  but  it  is  believed  the  limits  pre- 
viously given  of  from  4  to  16  ounces  of  aluminum  to  the  ton  of  steel 
will  cover  all  cases  likely  to  arise  in  practice. 

Two  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  this  action  of 
aluminum  ;  one  of  them  is  that  the  metal  acts  by  taking  oxygen 
away  from  the  carbon  oxides  dissolved  in  the  steel,  thus  changing 
the  gas  into  two  solid  products,  carbon  and  aluminum  oxide.  The 
other  view  holds  that  aluminum  and  silicon  each  act  by  in- 
creasing the  solubility  ctf  the  gases  in  the  steel,  so  that  none  will  be 
given  off  at  the  moment  of  setting. 

The  arguments  for  these  views  are  briefly  these:  When  only  a 
small  quantity  of  aluminum  is  used,  say  four  ounces,  it  is  ditlicult 
or  impossible  to  find  it  in  the  resulting  steel.  If  larger  amounts  are 
taken,  the  portion  ri'muining  in  the  steel  is  always  small,  and  in 
this  case  a  faint  whitish  blush  of  alutiiinum  oxide  can  often  be  seen 
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in  the  interior  of  tlie  pip^,  or  even  on  the  .surface  of  the  ingot,  thus 
proving  some  oxidation  of  the  metal.  On  the  other  iiand,  the  ad- 
herents of  the  solution  theory  point  to  the  undouble<l  fart  of  hy- 
drogen being  found  occluded  in  steel,  also  nitrogen  and  j)erha|>s 
other  non-oxidizf'd  gases;  these  they  say  can  neither  combine  with 
iiluniinurn  to  form  hydrides  and  nitrides,  nor  can  the  metal  de<-om- 
pose  them  since  they  are  elementary  bodies. 

May  it  not  be  the  case  that  both  of  these  views  are  partly  correct? 
Two  facts  would  seem  to  indicate  it,  because  when  the  minimum  of 
4  ounces  is  used  no  external  coating  is  seen  on  the  ingots;  on  the 
other  hand,  when  enough  aluminum  is  taken  to  produce  the  coating 
the  ingots  are  always  piped  very  deep,  and  they  are  more  liable  to 
defects  from  surface  pits  and  scales,  owing  to  the  infusible  film  of 
aluminum  oxide.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  safe  rule  that  when  the 
alumina  coating  can  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  an  ingot  too  much  of 
the  metal  has  been  taken  and  the  limit  of  benefit  has  \>cvn  over- 
passed. 

One  unexpected  action  of  aluminum  has  quite  recently  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  George  G.  McMurtrie,  President  of  the  Apollo  Iron 
and  Steel  Company,  viz.,  that  it  could  be  made  to  replace  manganese. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  wholly  new  fact  in  the  metallurgy  of  steel, 
fur  this  gentleman  has  rolled  ingots  down  to  thin  sheets  by  using  one 
half-pound  of  aluminum.  The  sheet.s,  samples  of  which  arc  before 
yon,  show  either  no  manganese  or  only  traces;  none  was  added  in 
the  process  of  manufacture. 

I  <|Uote  from  a  recent  letter  received  from  Mr.  McMurtrie: 

"  I  take  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  were  quite  successful  in 
making  a  heat  of  open-hearth  steel  without  the  use  of  manganese, 
and  send  you  by  express  two  bars  and  two  sheets  which  you  will 
imtice  were  successfully  rolkni. 

"  Having  watched  the  operation  clear  through  from  the  charging 
of  the  furnace  to  the  casting  of  the  ingots,  which  were  subsequently 
liammere<l  from  12x12  inches  down  to  6  x  6  inch  billets,  then 
rolled  into  sheet  bars  and  then  into  sheets,  I  can  say  without  hesita- 
tion that  the  entire  operation  was  a  practiial  success.  Our  ingots 
were  as  solid  as  any  we  have  ever  made.  The  molten  steel  lav  as 
quiet  in  the  mould  as  water. 

"  In  hammering  we  took  a  stn»ng  heat,  having  the  billet  finishetl 
before  the  red  short  ilanger  line  (ehirry-retl)  wjis  reacheil.  The 
>lKHt  bar  was  rolletl  without  the  slightest  difficulty  or  excessive 
waste,  and   the  only  contingency  in  rolling  the  sheets  was  the  extra 
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loss  of  4  indies  in  width,  which  was  t-auscd  by  the  steel  cracking  to 
that  extent  more  than  is  usual  with  our  ordinary  material, 

"The  amount  of  aluminum  used  in  the  ladling  was  a  fraction 

over  a  half-|)ound  per  ton  of  steel We  have  sent  saniples  of 

this  material  to  Prof.  Thoinjison,  Electricsil  Engineer  of  the  Cornell 
University,  to  test  for  electric^il  purposes." 

In  a  subsequent  letter  Mr.  McMiirtrie  says:  "  We  rolled  a  lot  of 
No.  30  gauge  sheets  a  few  days  ago  from  steel  made  by  substituting 
aluminum  for  manganese,  and  must  say  that  the  rolling  was  done  in 
a  most  satisfactory  planner,  showing  that  for  any  purpose  when 
manganese  is  an  objection  its  use  may  be  avoided   by  substituting 

one-half  pound  of  aluminum  per  ton  of  steel I  might  also 

mention  that  one-half  pound  of  aluminum  will  so  affect  20  tons  of 
molten  zinc  as  to  make  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
galvanized  sheet-iron,  and  continues  to  show  its  effect  for  j)robal)ly 
2  to  3  hours  while  constantly  dipping  the  sheets.  As  soon  as  the 
effect  becomes  unnoticeable  3  ounces  will  restore  the  peculiar  lustre. 

What  little  we  have  done  has  l)ecn  prompted  by  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  it  cannot  injure  the  quality  of  any  other  metal  when 
used  carefully,  while  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  making  a  decided 
improvement  from  the  fact  that  it  will  make  any  metal  nion-  fluid 
and  castings  more  solid." 

These  observations  of  Mr.  McMurtrie  show  a  novel  use  for 
aluminum. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  believes  that  the  use  of  aluminum  in 
steel  ingots  for  quieting  purposes  is  not  covered  by,  and  does  not 
infringe  the  Had  field  patent. 

The  claims  of  lladficld  for  his  aluininum-steel  require  that  one- 
twentieth  to  one-tenlli  of  1  percent,  should  remain  in  the  steel  as 
an  alloy.  This  would  be  16  to  32  ounces  to  the  ton  as  a  residual 
quantity,  while  it  will  bo  seen  the  amounts  used  for  the  purpose  of 
quieting  steel  are  less  than  the  minimum  limit  claimed  in  the  Had- 
field  patent. 

Discussion. 

U.  W.  Raymond,  New  York  City :  I  wouhl  call  attention  to 
the  very  interesting  discussion  of  Mr.  Hadfield's  paper  on  "Alumi- 
num-Steel," which  will  be  reprinted,  with  the  paper  itself,  in  vol. 
xix.  of  the  7Va».s'«('//o?i.s.  Among  the  contributions  to  that  discus- 
sion is  one  by  Trof.  .1.  O.  .Vrnold,  of  Sheffield,  England,  parts  of 
which  may  be  considered  as  a  spontaneous  and  independent  indorse- 
ment of  I'rof.  Ijangley's  conclusions  [Tranx.,  xix.,  1088). 
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Pitr)!'.  Langley  :  I  have  seen  the  paper,  but  not  the  discus- 
kIou. 

Henry  D.  IIiuhard,  Pitt.sbnrfjh,  Pa.:  I  would  a^^k  Prof,  I^ang- 
ley  what  he  (!oiisider.s  hecoincs  of  the  additional  nhriiikage  that  he 
8I10W8  in  the  top  of  his  ingot. 

C.  E.  StaffouI),  Pittsburgh,  Pa. :  I  woidd  also  like  to  ask  Prof. 
Ijangley  as  to  the  amount  of  sulphur  and  pIxHphoru.s,  since  that 
would  have  considerable  to  do  with  the  behnvior  in  rolling  ;  and  also 
as  to  his  whole  ingots,  whether  he  ha.s  broken  thetn,  and,  if  there 
an;  any  blow-holes  in  them,  in  what  sections  tliey  a|)pear;  also 
whether  he  has  analy/e<l  dilKrciit  portions  of  the  ingofs,  and  whether 
there  is  any  separation  of  the  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  >o  as  to  make 
a  difference  between  the  outside  and  the  inside? 

PiioF.  Langlf>Y:  The  greater  j)art  of  the  blow-holes  will  l>e 
found  above  the  iiorizontal  plane  passing  through  the  middle  of  the 
j)i|)e.  1  have  broken  quite  a  number  of  ingots,  and  while  most  of 
the  blow-holes  are  there,  I  am  bound  to. say  that  ocatsionally  you  do 
find  them  down  below.  As  to  what  becomes  of  the  additional 
shrinkage,  that  is  a  dillicult  cpiestion.  I  will  answer  it,  therefore, 
i>y  a  provisional  hypothesis.  When  enough  aluminum  is  put  in,  so 
that  there  is  no  rise  of  the  top  of  the  ingot,  the  cavity  of  the  pijM' 
reprtsents  the  shrinkage,  due  probably  to  the  dilference  of  tempera- 
ture between  the  fluid  metal  and  the  metal  after  solidification.  When 
enough  gas  is  allowed  to  stay  in  the  ingots  so  as  to  cause  incij)ient 
boiling,  there  is  always  a  rise  here  (indicating  on  blackboard);  al.so 
a  portion  lying  between  thoapcx  of  the  pipe  and  the  top  of  the  ingot. 
Of  course,  there  is  the  same  total  amount  of  shrinkage  there  in  l)oth 
cases. 

Mr,  Sfatford's  other  question  refers,  I  suppose,  to  tho.'ie  plates  of 
Mr.  McMurtrie's.  Tiiose  were  sent  to  me  only  a  short  time  ago.  I 
havt'  only  made  the  analysis,  the  figurts  »>f  which  I  have  given.  I 
Miidersiand  from  him  that  it  is  the  regular  st(X'k  that  he  is  normally 
|>i-o(huing  in  the  ordinary  use  o{  manganese,  only  that  in  this  ca.se 
110  addition  of  manganese  was  made,  but  in  place  of  it  the  half- 
pound  of  aluminum  per  ton  was  put  in.  I  have  not  made  an 
analysis  of  this  material,  nor  have  I  made  an  analysis  of  the  ingots 
to  a.scertain  whether  there  was  any  more  segri»gation  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  in  an  aluminous  than  in  an  non-aluminous  ingot, 

John  (i.Speeu,  I'ittsburgh,  Pa.:  Can  Prof.  Langley  say  whether 
aluminum  has  been  tried  in  boiler-plate  steel,  ami  how  it  affects  the 
tensile  streniith  ami  the  reduition  of  area?     It  seems  to  me  that  the 
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advantage  of  having  solid  ingots  for  boiler-plates  is  very  great  in- 
deed ;  and  while  we  accept  the  candid  admission  that  aluminum  does 
not  remedy  surface-defects,  at  the  same  time  the  getting  a  thoroughly 
solid  ingot  would  be  a  very  great  point  with  us. 

Prof.  Langley:  The  steel  which  I  have  been  interested  in 
making  has  all  been  destined  ultimately  for  machinery  or  for  tools. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work  in  boiler-plate.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  carbon  was  over  fifty- hundredths. 

R.  C.  Cole,  Cleveland,  O.:  I  would  like  to  have  Prof.  Langley 
say  whether  this  work  that  he  did  and  that  of  Mr.  McMurtrie  was 
done  in  pure  aluminum  or  with  a  mixture  of  pure  aluminum  and 
ferro-aluminum  ?  Both  metals  are  sold  on  the  market,  and  both  are 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Prof.  Langley:  The  work  in  both  ca.ses  was  done  with  so- 
called  commercially  pure  aluminum,  containing  upwards  of  95  per 
cent,  of  the  metal. 

Mr.  Cole:  In  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  ^Ir.  Morris  in 
Pittsburgh,  about  five  months  ago,  he  told  me  that  he  believed  he 
could  use  aluminum  in  the  place  of  manganese  to  a  large  extent; 
and  two  or  three  weeks  ago  he  told  me  that  the  results  of  his  work 
up  to  that  time  were  very  .satisfactory,  but  that  he  was  not  prepared 
then  to  give  any  data  about  it.  Prof.  Langley  says  he  does  not  know 
to  whom  the  honor  is  due  of  making  this  discovery  of  the  use  of 
aluminum  in  steel.  Apropos  of  this  meeting  in  Cleveland,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  think  the  first  work  that  was  ever  done  in  the 
matter  of  trying  to  remove  blow-holes  from  steel  by  means  of  alu- 
n)inum  was  done  here.  Whether  it  had  been  done  before  al)road  or 
not,  I  am  not  aware,  but  it  was  done  at  the  Cleveland  KoUing 
Mills.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  experiment.  We 
made  some  castings  in  sand  from  an  open-hearth  furnace  of  steel  to 
be  rolled  into  plates,  and  we  added  to  one  cast  about  one-twentieth 
of  one  per  cent,  of  aluminum  before  pouring  into  the  mould,  while  we 
took  steel  from  the  .sime  bath,  without  adding  the  aluminum,  and 
poured  it  into  other  moulds,  and  we  distinctly  saw  a  great  ditference. 
The  blow-holes  in  the  ordinary  steel  all  seemed  to  be  radial ;  the 
samples  were  cylindrical,  and  tlie  blow-holes  seemed  to  be  radial  and 
at  the  periphery.  And  in  the  case  of  the  aluminum,  it  was  per- 
fectly .solid  in  every  case.  There  was  not  a  blow-hole  to  be  seen 
anywhere,  while  in  every  case  where  the  aluminum  was  not  usckI 
the  blow-holes  were  very  marked.  That  was  done  in  the  early  part 
of  LS8G,  at  the  Cleveland  Rolling  Mills. 
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GuiLLiAEM  Aertsen,  Latmhe,  Pa.  (comniiinieation  to  tlie  Sec- 
rotary) :  I  think  the  experimental  furnafc  of  Mr.  Ostherg,  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  was  in  operation  before  188G.  The  Cleveland  ex- 
periment seems  to  have  been  antedated  also  by  Mr.  R.  \V.  Daven- 
j)ort,  then  Superintendent  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Works,  Philadel- 
phia. Mr.  Davenport  made,  December  26,  1885,  a  number  of  ingots 
of  crucible-steel  to  which  aluminum  had  l)een  added,  and  July  27, 
1886,  he  conducted  a  more  elaborate  experiment  in  the  open-hearth, 
with  very  marked  and  interesting  results.  See  Howe's  "Metiilhirgy 
of  Steel,"  p.  87,  foot-noU. 

W.  J.  Keep,  Detroit,  Mich. :  I  have  said,  in  my  paper  already 
j)ublished  in  the  Transactions,  all  that  I  have  to  say  on  the  effect  of 
aluminum  in  iron  and  steel.  I  may  here  mention,  in  addition,  a 
little  experiment,  which  shows  how  directly  aluminum  mixes  with 
iron.  I  took  a  ladle  of  cast-iron  and  threw  on  top  of  the  molten 
metal  a  piece  of  aluminum  (one  of  the  first  pieces  of  |)ure  aluminum 
I  had)  that  was  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  Instantly  it  j>ermeate<l  the 
whole  ma.ss  and  set  the  metal  boiling,  of  course  liberating  the  impu- 
rities; but  unfortunately  the  imj)urities  were  carried  down  into  the 
metal  again  by  the  violent  boiling.  This  metal  was  poured  out  into 
the  mould,  and  50  pounds  more  were  caught  in  the  same  kettle,  and 
the  action  of  the  aluminum  remaining  was  exactly  the  same,  so  far 
as  I  could  detect,  as  in  the  first  ladle.  After  that  another  50  j>ounds 
was  caught,  and  the  action  was  less  marked,  but  it  still  appeared, 
and  even  a  slight  film  was  apparent  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal. 
It  seems  to  me  this  ought  to  settle  the  question  whether  aluminum 
will  form  a  perfect  union  with  iron  in  any  shape.  The  same  thing 
was  apparent  in  an  experiment  at  the  Michigan  Stove  Co.'s  Works, 
where  we  took  a  crucible  holding  80  pounds  of  molten  raw  iron  and 
put  in  successive  additions  of  aluminum.  Each  time  it  immediately 
went  through  the  whole  mass;  and  the  metal,  even  after  the  sixth 
addition — although  the  crucible  stood  on  a  cold  iron  platform — 
seemed  to  be  much  more  fluid  than  it  was  when  first  poured. 
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INTERNATIONAL  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  ANALYSIS  OF 
IRON  AND  STEEL. 

[In  continuation  of  the  Paper  presented  at  the  Pittsburgli  International  Session, 
October,  1890,  and  printed  in  Tiarnuciions,  lix.,  614.] 

BY   JOHN   W.    IJ^NOLEY,    PITTSBURGH,    PA. 
(Cleveland  Meeting,  June,  1891.) 

In  the  report  of  the  American  Committee,  made  last  October, 
reasons  were  given  for  calling  in  question  the  accuracy  of  all  car- 
bon-determinations in  iron  or  steel,  made  by  the  customary  mock-  of 
dissolving  the  metal  in  double  chloride  of  copper  and  ammonium  ; 
but  the  Committee  could  not  at  that  time  feel  sure  that  the  source 
of  the  error  had  been  detected. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  engaged  in  this  investigation  are 
now  able  to  say  that  all  of  the  double  chlorides  of  coj>j)c'r  and 
ammonium  which  they  have  examined  contain  tarry  matter  (prob- 
ably pyridine  compounds),  held  in  solution  in  all  commerciul 
ammonia.  This  substance  is  retained  by  the  carbon-sponge,  and 
hence  causes  the  apparent  carbon  in  the  steel  to  be  rej)(.irted  too 
high. 

A  complete  remedy  for  this  trouble  is  found  to  be  the  substitution 
of  chloride  of  potassium  for  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  the  making 
of  the  solution  slightly  acid. 

They  recommend  dissolving  the  metal  in  a  solution  of  double 
chloride  of  copper  and  potassium,  to  which  5  per  cent,  of  its  volume 
of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added.  A  neutral  solution  of 
the  double  chloride  gives  too  low  results,  and  is  objectionable. 


THE  DIRECT  DETERMINATION   OF  ALUMINUM  IN  IRON 

AND  STEEL. 

BY  THOMAS   M.    DROWN   AND   ALEX.    G.    McKENNA,    MASS.    INSTITUTE  OF 
TECHNOLOGY,   BOSTON,    MASS. 

(Cleveland  Meeting,  June,  1891.) 

The  unsatisfactory  character  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  processes 
for  the  direct  determination  of  alumina  in  the  presence  of  iron  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  the  sharpness  with  which  both  the  iron  and 
phosphoric  acid  can  be  determined,  have  led  chemists  to  rely  mainly 
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on  processses  in  which  the  alumina  is  obtained  by  difference.  But 
in  the  modern  alloys  of  aluminum  and  iron,  where  the  aluminum 
may  be  present  only  to  the  extent  of  a  small  fraction  of  one  per  cent., 
nothing  short  of  the  isolation  of  the  alumina  itself  can  give  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  its  presence. 

In  the  course  of  some  exjjeriments  on  the  electrolytic  deposition 
of  metals,  we  have  found  that  it  is  possible  to  remove  iron  com- 
pletely from  its  acid  solution  in  large  quantity  and  in  short  time,  by 
a  current  that  will  not  in  the  least  affect  the  alumina  in  solution. 
The  essential  condition  of  success  in  this  operation  is  the  use  of  mer- 
cury as  a  cathftde,  the  iron  forming  an  amalgam  with  the  mercurv 
as  fast  as  it  is  deposited  from  solution.  This  use  of  mercury  was 
proposed  by  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1883,  as  a  method  of  determining  manv 
metals  by  electrolysis  which  are  not  at  all,  or  oidy  imperfectly, 
deposited  on  a  platinum  cathode.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  suggestive  contributions  to  the  quantitative  separation 
and  determination  of  metals  by  electrolysis  that  has  yet  been 
made. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  experiments  we  have  made  to  de- 
termine the  conditions  of  success  in  the  application  of  the  method 
to  the  determination  of  aluminum  in  the  presence  of  iron. 

First,  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  precipitation  of  the  iron. 
The  first  attempts  to  determine  the  iron  which  had  Ix^en  removed 
from  the  soliftion  and  alloyed  with  the  mercury  showed  an  apparent 
loss,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  iron  was  completely  removed 
from  solution.  This  was  subsequently  found  to  be  due  to  the  vola- 
tilization of  some  of  the  mercury  on  drying  before  weighing.  The 
amount  of  mercury  which  may  be  thus  lost  is  very  considerable,  as 
the  following  experiments  show. 

About  75  grammes  of  mercury  were  put  into  a  beaker,  which  was 
then  weighed.  It  was  washed  several  times  with  wat€r  and  once  or 
twice  with  alcohol.  The  loss  on  drying  difiFerent  times  and  at  differ- 
ent temperatures  was  as  follows  : 


Time  of  Drying. 

Temperature. 

Loss,  Gramme 

10  niiiuites. 

140°  C. 

.(»0S>6 

M 

10<)° 

.0043 

tt 

X 

.0028 

u 

<l 

.0030 

n 

<( 

.0030 

« 

u 

.002o 

2  lioiirs. 

70" 

.0010 
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me  of  Drying. 

TemiK-'rature. 

Loss,  Gramme. 

5  hoilrs. 

70° 

.0120 

20     " 

<< 

.Oo20 

48     " 

25° 

.0030 

48     " 

24° 

.0025 

24    " 

<( 

.0007 

24    " 

ti 

.0012 

48    " 

<i 

.0042 

48    " 

(< 

.0033 

But  it  is,  in  fact,  only  necessary  to  heat  the  mercury  for  about  two 
minutes  at  a  temperature  of  100°  C.  to  free  it  completely  from 
moisture,  and  in  this  time  the  loss  is  very  small.  The  following  are 
the  amounts  lost  in  nine  experiments  under  these  conditions:  .0(X)2, 
•0005,  .0005,  .0003,  .0008,  .0005,  .0002,  0,  0,  an  average  of  0.00033 
gramme. 

There  seems  also,  at  times,  to  be  a  loss  not  connected  with  the 
volatilization  of  the  mercury,  which,  po.ssibly,  may  be  due  to  impuri- 
ties in  the  mercury,  metals,  for  instance,  which  are  dissolved  out  by 
the  acid,  and  not  ]>recipitated  on  the  mercury  again.  On  this 
account  it  is  desirable,  in  cases  where  the  process  is  used  to  deter- 
mine iron  or  other  metal,  to  have  a  blank  beaker  in  the  circuit, 
containing  only  the  mercury  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  add 
any  loss  which  may  be  found  in  this  beaker  to  the  amount  found  in 
the  others  in  the  series. 

The  following  are  a  series  of  results  obtained  by  electrolyzing  a 
solution  of  ferrous  ammonium  sulphate,  slightly  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 


Loss  of 

Iron  Found 

Iron  Taken. 

Iron  Found. 

Weight  in 

+  Loss  in 

Gramme. 

Gramme. 

Blank. 

Blank. 

Gramme, 

Gramme 

.2260 

.2254 

Not  made. 

.3727 

.3725 

« 

.3080 

.3089 

II 

.3238 

.3232 

It 

.0647 

.0632 

.0020 

.0652 

.0647 

.0634 

Not  made. 

.0647 

.0649 

0000 

.0649 

.0647 

.0635 

Not  made. 

.0604 

.0602 

.0003 

.0605 

.0604 

.0608 

.0003 

.0611 

.3020 

.3008 

.0003 

.3011 

.3020 

.3000 

.0003 

.3003 

The  best  conditions  for  the   rapid  precipitation  of  the  iron  are  a 
strong  current  (about  2  amperes,  or  20  c.c.  of  electrolytic  gas  a  min- 
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lite),  a  nearly  neutral  solution  of  small  bulk,  a  large  amount  of  mer- 
cury (not  less  than  fifty  times  the  weight  of  the  iron  to  be  precipi- 
tated), and  a  large  anode  of  platinum.  The  mercury  cathode  is 
brought  into  the  circuit  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire  enclosed  and 
fused  into  one  end  of  a  glass  tube,  which  pas.'^es  through  the  liquid. 
It  is  of  advantage  to  pour  mercury  into  this  tui)o  to  the  depth  of 
an  inch,  in  order  to  weight  it  and  make  the  connection  with  the 
mercury  cathode  more  stable. 

By  observing  the  above  conditions  it  was  found  practicable  to 
j)recipitate  10  grammes  of  iron  in  from  10  to  15  hours.  The 
iron  amalgam  may  contain  as  high  as  10  per  cent,  of  iron.  On 
standing  a  long  time  exposed  to  the  air,  the  iron  separates  out  as  a 
black  powder,  which  may  be  removed  from  the  mercury  by  agitation 
with  water.  Mercury  which  has  been  used  for  iron  preoijutations 
inav  l)e  ])urified  bv  removing  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  amalgam 
by  filtration  through  chamois  skin,  and  then  passing  air  throuLdi  the 
filtered  portion,  as  recommended  by  J.  M.  Crafts. 

Second,  as  to  the  behavior  of  manganese  in  solution  under  the 
foregoing  conditions.  Inasmuch  as  manganese  is  almost  always 
j>resent  in  iron  and  steel,  a  good  many  experiments  were  made  to 
find  what  becomes  of  it  under  the  electrolytic  conditions  which  we 
have  been  considering.  It  was  found  that  a  portion  is  oxidized  to 
the  dioxide,  coating  the  platinum  anode,  and  ultimately  falling  off, 
in  great  part,  in  scales,  and  th;*t  a  portion  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  and  alloys  with  the  mercury.  T|^is  fact  of  the  retlucti(»n  of  the 
manganese  was  evident  on  electrolyzing  a  solution  containing  only 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  using  as  a  cathode  mercury  which  had  been 
previously  usc<l  in  an  experiment  with  a  manganese  solution.  In  a 
few  miimtes  the  permanganate  color  appe;ired,  and  a  slight  coating 
of  manganese  dioxide  was  deposited  on  the  ano<le.  The  experi- 
ments made  to  determine  what  proportion  of  manganese  was  reduced 
and  what  proportion  oxidizisj  were  not  satisfactory,  but  in  general 
it  may  be  saitl  that  about  half  the  manganese  alloys  with  the  mer- 
cury ;  the  other  half  is  nearly  all  oxidized,  and  is  found  both  on  the 
anode  and  in  scales  floating  in  the  li(piid.  A  small  portion  is 
always  found  in  solution.  By  using  both  electro<i(^  of  platinum  it 
was  found  possible,  in  the  al)8enee  of  iron,  to  precipitate  manganese 
completely  jts  dioxide;  but  the  coating  on  the  ano«le  was  never  co- 
herent when  more  than  mere  traces  of  nmnganese  were  present.  But 
the  danger  of  the  re-.solution  of  the  floating  particles  of  the  mangan- 
ese dioxide,  together  with  the  necessity  of  filtering  and  igniting  it  to 
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the  proto-sesquioxide,  makes  the  process  an  unsatisfactory  one  for 
tlie  determination  of  manganese.  The  best  conditions  were  found 
to  be  a  concentrated  solution  of  manganese  sulphate  to  which  a  little 
nitric  acid  had  been  added,  a  rather  weak  current,  a  small  cathode 
and  a  large  anode. 

Third,  as  to  the  influence  of  phosphoric  acid  on  the  precipitation 
of  iron.  Two  solutions  containing  equal  amounts  of  ir<jn  were 
electrolyzed  in  series.  To  one  was  added  one  gramme  of  crystallized 
hydrogen  di-sodium  phosphate,  and  to  the  other  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  When  the  iron  was  all  precipitated,  the  l)eakers  with  the 
mercury,  together  with  the  glass  tubes  containing  the  platinum 
wires,  were  weighed,  and  found  to  have  gained,  respectively,  0.1200 
and  0.1275  gramme.  To  a  solution  of  3  grammes  of  iron  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  0.1935  gramme  crystallized  hydrogen  di-sodium  phos- 
phate was  added,  equivalent  to  .0167  phosphorus.  After  the  iron  was 
completely  removed  from  the  solution,  the  phosphoric  acid  was  pre- 
cijiitated  l)y  magnesium  mixture  and  .0163  gramme  phosphorus  ob- 
tained. A  duplicate  experiment  gave  .0161  gramme  phosphoru.s.  A 
third  experiment  with  the  same  amount  of  iron  gave,  under  like 
conditions,  .0064  gramme  phosphorus  when  .0068  was  added.  From 
the  experiments  we  may  conclude  that  the  separation,  by  this  elec- 
trolytic method,  of  iron  and  phosphoric  acid  in  solution  is  satis- 
factory. 

Fourth,  as  to  the  separation  of  iron  and  aluminum.  Known 
amounts  of  iron  and  aluminum  in  solution  together  as  sulphates 
were  electrolyzed,  and,  after  all  the  iron  had  been  deposlteii,  tiie 
alumina  was  precipitated  by  ammonia.  Following  are  two  results 
thus  obtained. 


Alumina  Taken. 

Alumina  Found. 

Iron  Taken. 

Iron  Found. 

Gramme. 

Gramme. 

Gramme. 

Gramme. 

.0283 

.0286 

.2286 

.2277 

.0142 

.0142 

.2286 

,2283 

The  iron,  determined  iiy  weighing  the  mercury  after  electrolyzing 
the  solution,  includes  in  both  cases  a  blank  of  .0020  gramme,  which 
was  the  loss  of  a  mercury  cathode  in  the  same  series,  when  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  only  was  electrolyzed. 

The  process  was  now  tried  under  the  conditions  which  would 
obtain  in  the  determinati(Mi  of  aluminum  in  iron  and  steel,  namely, 
known  amounts  of  aluminum  sulphate  were  added  to  a  known 
amount  of  steel.  After  much  experimenting  the  following  proced- 
ure was  adopted  as  being  the  most  uniformly  satisfactory. 
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Dissolve  5  to  10  grammes  of  iron  or  steel  in  sulphuric  acid,  evapo- 
rate until  white  fumes  of  sulphuric  anhydride  begin  to  come  off, 
add  water,  heat  until  all  the  iron  is  in  solution,  filter  off  the  silica 
and  carbon,  and  wash  with  water  acidulate<l  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Make  the  filtrate  nearly  neutral  with  ammonia,  and  add  to  the 
Ijeaker  in  which  the  electrolysis  is  to  be  made,  about  one  hundred 
times  as  much  mercury  as  the  weight  of  iron  or  steel  taken.  The 
bulk  of  the  solution  should  be  from  300  to  500  c.c.  Connect  with 
the  lottery  or  dynamo  current  in  such  a  way  that  about  two  amperes 
may  pass  through  the  solution  over  night.  This  we  have  generally 
accomplished  by  using  three  lamps  of  32-candle  power  arrange<l  in 
parallel  on  an  Edison  circuit.  In  the  morning  the  solution  is  tested 
for  iron,  and,  if  necessary,  the  electrolysis  is  continued  after  adding 
enough  ammonia  to  neutralize  the  acid  that  has  been  set  free  by  the 
dejKjsition  of  the  iron.  The  progress  of  the  operation  may  be 
observed  by  the  changing  color  of  the  solution.  At  first  it  l)ecomes 
darker  in  color  near  the  ano<le;  after  five  or  six  hours  it  is  nearly 
colorless,  and  finally  becomes  pink,  from  the  formation  of  per- 
manganate. 

When  the  solution  gives  no  test  for  iron,  it  is  removefl  from  the 
l)etiker  with  a  pi|)ette  while  the  current  is  still  passing.  When  as 
much  has  Ijeen  removetl  a«5  po-^sible  without  breaking  the  current, 
water  is  added  and  the  operation  continued  until  the  acid  has  been  so 
far  diluted  that  there  is  no  danger  of  «lissolving  iron  from  the  mer- 
cury. The  ancnle  is  now  taken  out  and  the  mercury  washwl  with 
water  until  the  hist  traces  of  the  solution  have  been  removcnl  from 
it.  After  filtering,  to  remove  any  flakes  of  manganese  dioxide 
which  may  In?  suspende<l  in  the  solution,  sodium  phosphate  is  added 
in  excess  and  ten  grammes  of  so<lium  acetate.  The  solution  is  now 
made  nearly  neutral  with  ammonia  and  boilwl  for  not  less  than 
forty  minutes.  The  precipitate  of  aluminum  phosphate  is  then  fil- 
tcreil  otf,  ignited  and  weigheil.  It  should  be  white  after  ignition. 
If  it  has  more  than  the  faintest  shade  of  color  it  must  be  dissolved 
l)y  fusing  with  acid  ■|)Otassium  sulphate  and  again  electrolyzed  for 
two  or  three  hours.  The  second  precipitate  has  been  found  to  be 
always  white  without  a  trace  of  iron,  but,  in  general,  we  have  found 
the  first  precipitate  to  be  free  from  iron  or  to  contain  such  a  minute 
amount  that  the  second  treatment  is  not  necessary.  We  have  tleter- 
mincil  that  .0003  gramme  of  iron  will  give  a  decided  retl  c<ilor  to 
.0076  gramme  of  aluminum  phosphate.  The  precipitate  of  aluminum 
phosphate,  producetl  as  above,  does  not  always  have  the  composi- 
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tion  Al^OgjP^Oj,  Our  analyses  of  it  go  to  show  that  the  formula 
7Al203,6P/)5  more  nearly  expresses  its  average  composition,  and  in 
those  eases  in  which  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  alumina 
have  not  been  actually  determined  in  the  precipitate,  we  have  as- 
sumed this  composition,  which  is  equivalent  to  24.14  per  cent,  of 
aluminum  in  the  precipitate.       ••,,. 

It  is  necessary  to  boil  for  at  least  forty  minutes  to  precipitate 
completely  the  aluminum  phosphate,  and  excessive  washing  of  the 
precipitate  should  be  avoided. 

The  following  table  gives  the  result  obtained  in  determining  by 
the  above  process  the  aluminum  added  in  known  amounts  to  solu- 
tions of  steel. 


Per  Cent,  of 

Per  Cent,  of 

steel  Taken. 

Aluminum 

Aluminum 

Grammes. 

Added. 

Found. 

6 

0.39 

0.36 

5 

0.39 

0.38 

5 

0.39 

0.38 

5 

0.39 

0.38 

5 

0.39 

0.37 

5 

0.043 

0.045 

5 

0.043 

0.041 

5 

0.043 

0.049 

5 

0.043 

0.048 

10 

0.027 

0.015 

10 

0.200 

0.160 

10 

0.046 

0.044 

5 

0.085 

0.088 

A  blank  experiment  with  the  same  steel,  without  the  addition  of 
any  aluminum,  gave  a  precipitate  of  aluminum  phosphate  equiva- 
lent to  0.004  per  cent,  of  aluminum,  which  has  been  de<lucted  from 
the  results  in  the  above  determinations.  This  small  amount  came, 
doubtless,  from  the  reagents  and  the  glass  vessels  used,  and  may 
have  been  partly  silica.  This  correction  should  be  made  in  all  cases 
where  the  amount  of  aluminum  is  very  small. 

A  sample  of  Mitis  steel  analyzed  by  this  method  gave  the  follow- 
ing result: 

Aluminum 

Steel  Taken.  Found. 

Grammes.  Per  Cent. 

4.42()0  0.014 

4.4260  0.013 

12.6650  0.014 

A  sample  of  "aluminum  physic"  used  in  the  preparation  of 
Mitis  castings  gave  as  follows  : 
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Iron  Taken.  Alurninum  Found. 

Grauiines.  Per  Cent. 

1.6130  6.28 

0.4030  6.52 

0.4030  6.22 

A  sample  of  pig-iron  to  which  aluminum  had  been  added  in 
remelting  gave  as  follows  : 

Iron  Taken.  Aluminum. 

Grammes.  Per  Cent. 

1.4576  0.789 

1.8167  0.806 

1.6390  0.794 

1.6130  0.802 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  proces-s  would  be  simplified  by  re- 
ducing the  iron  to  the  state  of  proto.xitie,  and  then  preci{)itating  the 
alumina  a.s  ba.'^ic  acetate,  subsequently  removing  by  electrolysis  the 
small  amount  of  iron  precipitated  with  the  alumina.  A  number  of 
experiments  proved,  however,  that  this  modification  not  only  gave 
less  accurate  results,  but  involved  much  more  work  than  the  pre- 
cipitation of  all  the  iron  by  electrolysis.  When '  the  iron  is  all 
removed  over  night  without  involving  any  work  on  the  part  of  the 
analyst,  it  is  surely  suj)erfluou3  to  go  through  a  more  or  less  tedious 
chemical  operation  to  remove  a  part  of  the  iron. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  process  of  electrolysis  with  a  mercury 
cathode  may  be  of  value  in  other  analytical  operations  in  which  the 
removal  of  the  iron  would  be  of  advantage;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
determination  of  phosphoric  acid  by  magnesia. 


ELECTBICITT  IN  WELDING  AND  METAL- WORKING. 

BY  A.    B.    WOOD,    DETROIT,    MR  II. 
•  (Cleveland  Meeting,  June,  1891.) 

In  welding  and  metal  working  by  electricity,  two  systems  are 
in  use, — the  so-called  incandescent  system,  in  which  the  material 
operated  ujion  is  traversed  by  currents  of  large  volume  and  low 
electro-motive  force,  the  current  having  a  continuous  metallic  cir- 
cuit during  the  welding  operation,  and  the  arc  system,  in  which  the 
electric  arc  is  utilized. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  paper  to  call  attention  to  this  last 
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system  of  electric  welding  as  one  of  the  recent  developments  in  the 
art  of  metal  wf)rking. 

In  the  arc-system  of  electric  welding  the  material  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  electric  circuit,  or  njav  be  wholly  without  the  circuit; 
in  either  instance  the  enormous  heat  of  theele<'tric  arc  is  brought  into 
requisition  and  utilized  in  the  welding  or  metal-working  operation. 

In  the  Coffin  arc-welding  system,  invented  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Coffin, 
of  Detroit,  the  material  is  in  the  electric  circuit  or  inde|)endent  of  it, 
as  the  case  may  require,  different  processes  being  applie<l  as  may  be 
best  suited  to  the  work. 

Jt  is  not  the  intention  in  this  paper  to  give  a  description  of  the 
various  machines  and  api)liances  employed,  as  improvements  are 
being  perfected  and  the  inventor  prefers  to  hold  such  descTiptive 
matter  in  reserve  until  he  shall  have  secured  the  protection  of  patents. 

The  apparatus  used  in  this  arc-system  of  metal-working  is  of  the 
simplest  character.  It  can  be  used  upon  continuous  or  alternating 
currents,  ui)on  light-  or  power-circuits,  either  arc  or  incandescent. 

In  the  earlier  attempts  at  arc-welding  with  the  Bernardos  process, 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  clean  and  homogeneous  welds. 
This  objection  does  not  api>ly  to  the  Coffin  system. 

In  the  Bernardos  process  the  material  is  connected  to  one  terminal 
of  the  generator,  and  the  tool,  generally  a  carbon  electrode,  con- 
nected to  the  other  terminal.  Contact  is  made  between  the  tool  and 
material  to  establish  the  circuit,  and  an  arc  is  sprung  between  the 
tool  and  material  by  separating  them  slightly  after  the  current  has 
l>een  turned  on.  The  carbon  electrode  is  slowly  traversed  along  the 
])oint  or  part  to  be  welded  ;  the  intense  heat  of  the  arc  fusing  the 
metal  at  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  joint.  Since  the  regulating 
and  maintaining  the  arc  at  proper  length  is  done  by  hand,  much 
difficuify  is  experienced  in  securing  a  uniform  arc,  while  the  regula- 
tion of  the  dynamo  is  almost  an  impossibility  ;  the  material  is  sub- 
jected to  too  severe  treatment  and,  in  many  instances,  notably  in 
working  on  steel  or  iron,  a  chill  is  formed  at  the  weld,  or  the  metal 
is  overheated  and  greatly  oxidized. 

With  the  Coffin  system  of  arc- welding  this  difficulty  is  entirely 
obviated,  tlie  material  not  suffering  in  the  least  from  the  treatment ; 
clean,  neat  welds  are  made  with  but  little  oxidation  ;  no  chilling  or 
burning  is  manifest;  the  an^  is  under  perfect  regulation,  and  the 
heating  of  the  material  is  entirely  under  control  of  the  operator. 
Generally  no  flux  is  used  in  the  wt'lding-()j)eration,  so  slight  is  the 
scaling  or  oxidation,  though,  if  desired,  fluxes  may  be  useil  in  sjHicial 
instances,  as  in  the  welding  of  polished  metal. 
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This  iirc-systf'in  of  metal-working  is  of  very  general  adaptability, 
being  readily  applied  to  bar,  ^iiaff,  axle,  ring,  Ikk»p,  tire,  pipe,  slieet- 
rnetal,  angle-iron,  frame-  and  boiler-work.  A  one-horse-jx)wer  arc- 
welder  lias  a  eapaeity  up  to  one  ineli  of  round  iron;  its  cost  of 
maintenance  is  but  a  few  cents  per  day  for  power  supplied  at  the 
dynamo  when  power  is  rentetl,  or  at  a  rating  of  a  single  arc-lamp 
when  current  is  supplied  from  light-  or  |K)wer-circuits. 

A  welder  of  one  horse-power  has  a  caj)acity  of  one  weld  per 
fifteen  seconds,  operating  upon  one-quarter-inch  round  iron.  Tiiis 
capacity  can  be  increased  according  to  the  skill  and  rapidity  of  the 
op(?rator.  The  same  welder  handles  half-inch  and  five-eighths-inch 
round  iron  with  equal  facility,  and  ean  be  utilizcnl  upon  three- 
fourths  inch  and  one-inch  work.  The  butt-welding  of  pipe  is  ob- 
tained with  the  same  ease  and  perfection  of  results. 

The  arc-system  of  welding  seems  destined  n)ore  es|)ec-ially  to  give 
material  aid  in  work  on  sheet- metal,  tubes,  and  boilers,  since  the 
tremendous  heat  of  the  arc  ean  be  readily  aj)plie<l  where  m(»st  nei-de*!. 
The  he?iting  of  the  material  is  not  dependent  upon  its  electricjil  re- 
sistance, or  its  current-carrying  capacity,  nor  is  perfect  contact  at 
the  joint  a  necessity;  while  these  are  points  of  the  utmost  import- 
anee  in  oj>erating  upon  such  work  under  the  incandescent  system. 
With  that,  the  current  required  to  weld  a  five-foot  seam  in  half-inch 
iron  plates  is  something  enormous,  and  the  cost  of  generator  and  of 
|K)wer  lo  drive  it  is  correspondingly  great ;  while  under  the  arc- 
>ystem  the  plant  required  would  be  insignificant  in  c'()m[)arison.  It 
is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  disparage  the  incandescent  sys- 
tem of  electric  welding,  for  it  has  great  use,  but  to  ctill  attention  to 
the  iact  that  arc-welding  is  an  established  pnx-ess,  in  successful 
operation,  and  bids  fair  to  assume  a  position  of  great  imj)ortance  in 
metal-working  ojierations. 

The  mechanical  application  of  are-welding  is  readily  made.  Since 
the  material  may  be  either  within  or  without  the  circuit,  and  the 
heating- effect  is  independent  of  the  current-carrying  capacity  of  the 
material,  no  exacting  provisions  have  to  be  made  for  electrical  con- 
tact, or  large  current-carrying  capacity  in  the  material  itself.  Hence 
heavy  copper  castings  and  retaining-clamps  are  unneitssary ;  no 
cooling  appliances  are  re<piireil,  and  in  most  instances  the  welder 
proper  may  be  applial  to  existing  apparatus  or  machinery  with 
slight  alteration.  An  advantage  of  this  methml  may  he  noticeil  in 
the  welding  of  ho(»ps  and  tires,  in  that  it  tloes  not  require  sjKrial 
precautions  to   prevent  short-circuiting  of  the  current  around  the 
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joint,  or  the  use  of  an  al/nornml  current  to  cover  the  effects  of  such 
a  short  circuit,  or  slnint,  should  it  occur.  A  hoop  of  one-half  inch 
or  three-fourths  inch  round  iron  is  rapidly  and  neatly  welded  upon 
a  one  horse-power  arc- welder,  a  feat  quite  impossible  with  like  power 
under  the  incandescent  system. 

With  arc-welding  of  larger  power  the  work  possible  to  be  done  is 
much  more  general  in  its  nature.  A  fifty-horse-power  arc-welder 
would  be  an  interesting  piece  of  mechanism  when  in  operation  and 
the  work  it  could  handle  would  be  of  large  proportions.  Large 
shafts  could  be  welded  as  readily  as  small  bars  are  now  treated  upon 
small  welders.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  near  future,  rails, 
rail-butts,  shafts,  and  similar  large  work  will  be  welded  u])on  arc- 
welders  of  moderate  power. 

The  simplicity  of  the  apparatus,  its  small  cost  of  maintenance, and 
the  wide  range  of  work  possible  with  a  single  welder  of  small  horse- 
power, renders  the  arc-system  of  interest  to  bridge-builders,  mine- 
managers  and  others,  whose  operations  in  the  field  do  not  permit 
extensive  power-plants  and  generators.  A  ten-  or  twenty-horse- 
power arc-welder  has  capacity  for  most  of  the  work  arising  in  bridge- 
construction,  for  welding  eye-bolts,  spanner-rods,  plates,  etc.,  and 
for  the  various  repairs  continually  arising  during  construction.  The 
dynamo  used  for  welding  in  the  daytime  can  be  utilized  for  lighting 
at  night. 

On  the  Secretary's  table  may  be  seen  some  samples  of  arc-welding, 
including  inch  bars,  done  by  the  writer  and  Mr.  Coffin  on  a  one 
horse-power  welder.  Though  we  were  totally  without  experience  in 
welding  by  any  other  means,  the  samples  show  complete  suecess  in 
making  ])erfect  welds.  No  flux  was  used,  and  each  weld  was  com- 
j)leted  at  one  heat.  The  bent  samples  are  cold  bent.  Particular 
attention  is  called  to  the  soft  and  natural  condition  in  wlii(;h  the 
iron  is  left  at  the  welds. 

Discussion. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Langley,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. :  I  have  not  had  the 
plciisure  of  seeing  machines  of  Mr.  Wood's  in  operation,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  principle  here  involved  is  certainly  correct. 
Necessarily,  by  theory,  these  arc-machines  must  be  more  economical 
than  those  which  operate  by  incandescence,  because  it  is  a  law  that 
the  evolution  of  heat  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  resistance  at  a 
particular  point.  If  we  bring  two  large  masses  together  and  heat 
them  by  incantlescence,  at  the  lirst  points  of  contact  the  resistance  is 
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very  large,  but  in  proportion  as  the  metal  is  squeezed  together  and 
tiic  number  of  points  of  contact  becomes  greater,  the  local  resist- 
ance fulls  off;  and,  therefore,  just  at  the  time  when  the  complete 
contact  of  the  parts  is  brought  alx)ut,  the  local  generation  of  heat 
almost  vanishes,  and  we  have  only  the  heat  which  has  been  store<l 
up  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  process.  By  the  arc-system,  ou 
the  other  hand,  the  resistance  is  that  of  the  arc,  which  remains  con- 
stant, and  the  arc  can  be  directed  to  all  parts  of  the  weld.  As 
illustrating  how  very  rapidly  heat  is  communicated  from  an  arc  to  a 
mass  of  steel,  and  how  very  little  of  it  will  Ije  conducted  away 
laterally  into  the  botly  of  the  metal,  I  may  cite  an  observation  made 
incidentally  about  a  year  ago,  and  having  no  direct  a)nnection  with 
welding.  I  was  melting  a  large  mass  of  steel  in  an  electric-arc  fur- 
nace, by  placing  the  lumps  of  steel  in  a  crucible  conne<.'te<l  with  one 
|)ole  of  a  dynamo,  and  lowering  the  positive  electrmle  down  upon 
the  steel  and  swinging  the  arc  uj)on  it  ;  and  on  several  occasions  it 
happened  that  the  arc  from  the  end  of  the  carlxjn  rod  struck  squarely 
in  the  center  of  one  of  these  lumps  of  steel  (about  as  large  as  a  hen's 
egg).  In  a  very  few  seconds  that  arc  would  bore  a  hole  through 
that  piece  of  steel,  the  corners  of  the  steel  being  still  so  cold  that, 
when  seen  through  the  dark  spectacles  that  one  had  to  wear,  they 
apj>earod  to  l)e  black.  Thus  in  a  few  seconds  the  steel  was  raised 
beyond  welding-heat  in  the  center.  Therefore,  it  appears  to  me 
that  in  this  method  of  arc-welding  there  will  be  very  little  loss  of 
heat,  and  the  process  seems  to  have,  in  this  respect,  an  advantage 
over  incandescence. 

R.  W.  Raymond,  New  York  City :  The  incandescent  system  of 
electric  welding  has  been  useil  for  some  time  with  great  success  at 
the  works  of  the  Trenton  Iron  Co.,  where  we  are  constantly  welding 
wire  by  that  system.  Wiiat  seems  to  be  j>erhaps  the  most  delicate 
test  of  the  completene.ss  of  the  weld  has  been  incidentally  developed 
in  the  manufacture  of  telegraph-wires.  As  is  well-known,  the  tele- 
graph companies  deprecate  an  excessive  numl)er  of  joints  in  wire,  and 
have  been  accustomed  to  specify  in  their  orders  for  wire  a  ct^rtain 
rna.xinmin  number  of  joints  to  the  mile,  as  well  as  to  require  a  cer- 
tain conductivity.  These  stringent  conditions  often  net'essitateil  on 
the  part  of  manufacturers  the  purchase  of  rods  of  maximum  length, 
at  an  extra  price  ai)ove  that  of  shorter  rmls  or  smaller  billet*,  other- 
wise of  the  same  quality.  Ordinary  welding,  in  order  to  produce 
the  required  lengths  of  wire,  was  not  jx?rmitteil,  as  it  increased  the 
electrical  resistance,  and  thus  the  operating  cost  of  the  line.     After 
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we  had  introduced  the  electric  weld  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  the 
telegraj)h  comf)any  to  accept  pieces  thus  welded.  They  said  at  first, 
as  consumers  always  say,  "  Well,  we  are  satisfied,  and  we  don't  want 
to  be  bothered  with  experiments  on  new-fangled  notions,"  and  so 
we  abandoned  the  attempt.  But  shortly  after,  we  sent  them,  in- 
cluded in  a  lot  of  samples  of  ordinary  wire  for  test,  a  sample  that 
had  been  cut  into  52  pieces  and  welded  electrically  52  times,  instead 
of  being  a  continuous  piece  of  original  metal ;  and  that  sample  proved 
equal  or  superior  in  conductivity  to  all  the  rest.  This  result  being 
verified  by  additional  tests,  there  was  no  further  objection  to  electric 
welds,  and  they  are  now  actually  called  for  in  specifications.  As  a 
test  of  perfect  metallic  continuity,  and  also  of  the  absence  of  any 
chemical  alteration  due  to  the  welding-process,  I  think  this  is  as 
delicate  as  could  be  asked.  For  the  class  of  work  mentioned,  the 
result  is  perfect;  and  any  other  weld  which  is  claimed  to  be  as  good, 
not  to  say  better,  should  meet  this  electrical  test  to  begin  with. 

As  to  the  matter  of  economy  which  Prof.  Langley  has  mentioned, 
he  may  be  right  on  the  pointof  theory ;  but  the  question  of  this  par- 
ticular economy  is  certainly  not  an  overwhelming  one,  in  large  works 
where  power  is  abundant.  A  little  more  or  less  steam-j)ower  is  not 
important,  compared  with  the  saving  of  time  and  manual  labor,  and 
the  securing  of  perfection  in  results. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  from  Mr.  Wood's  paper  in  what  way 
large  masses  are  to  be  welded  by  the  arc-method.  The  method  is 
apparently  one  of  exterior  heating,  which,  when  pnxluced  by  the 
electric  arc,  will,  as  Prof.  Langley  says,  rapidly  raise  to  welding- 
temperature  the  part  directly  exposed.  But  how  are  shafts  going  to 
be  welded,  or  anything  larger  than  the  small  pieces  shown  here 
to-day?  Are  electric  arcs  to  be  spun,  as  it  were,  around  the  mass 
to  be  welded,  and  is  the  heat  to  be  given  in  that  way,  and  is  it  ex- 
pected that  the  centre  will  thus  become  heated?  In  that  case  I  do 
not  see  why  the  very  fact  that  Prof.  Langley  has  stated  to  us  of  the 
relative  slowness  with  which  heat  passes  by  conduction  through  the 
metal  would  not  hinder  such  a  mass  from  becoming  sufficiently 
heated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  means  by  which  the 
heat  of  the  electric  arc  is  to  be  spread  over  the  ends  of  the  opjxisite 
mass,  I  should  like  to  know  the  nature  of  the  operation. 

Mr.  Wood:  We  had  hoj)ed  to  have  had  some  welding  done  on 
a  five-hor.se- power  machine,  with  which  we  expect  to  weld  two  to 
three-inch  bars  with  equal  facility.  These  samples  tiiat  I  have 
shown  here  were  welded  by  one  hor.se-power.     As  to  welding  large 
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shafts,  we  expect  to  do  it  by  multiplying  the  number  of  arcs  in  the 
circuit  surrounding  the  material,  and  also,  if  necessary,  in  front  of 
the  faces  to  be  welded,  and  in  that  way  heat  all  sides  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  and  perhaps  revolving  l^etween  the  arcs  to  equalize 
the  heat,  giving  it  time  to  absorb  what  heat  is  necessary.  I  may 
say,  to  confirm  what  Dr.  Raymond  has  said  about  the  material  not 
being  damaged,  that  I  have  taken  a  bar  of  iron  and  melted  it  in 
the  presence  of  the  arc  drop  by  drop  into  a  cooling  bath.  In  cool- 
ing there  would  \ye  but  a  very  slight  oxidation;  and  on  taking  it  up 
it  was  found  to  be  as  soft  as  the  original  bar,  without  any  alteration 
whatever. 
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[A  discussion  supgested  bv  the  paper  of  Mr.  Jumes  Gayley  on  "The  Develop- 
ment of  American  Blast-Fiirnaces,"  read  at  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  r)ctober,  1890,  and  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  that  Society  in 
Trans.  A.  1.  M.  E.,  xix.,  932.] 

(Cleveland  Meeting,  June,  1891.) 

[Note  by  the  Secretary. — The  three  following  contributions 
to  this  discussion  were  communicated  by  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  and  were  received  by  me  too  late  for 
insertion  in  vol.  xix.  of  the  Traru^adioiis.^ 

Fred.  W.  Gordon,  Philadelj)hia,  Pa.:  Mr.  Gayley 's  paper  calls 
our  attention  to  the  very  expensive  blunder  hitherto  made  in  blow- 
ing too  much  wind  in  a  given  size  of  furnace. 

It  was  quite  evident  from  an  analysis  of  blast-furnace  operations 
that  the  work  we  are  doing  in  America  is  anything  but  cre<li table. 
We  were  consuming  fully  1000  pounds  of  coke  more  than  is  neces- 
sary for  each  ton  of  iron  made,  and  were  hammering  the  linings  of 
our  furnaces  out  in  a  very  short  time,  and  nothing  but  the  verv  high 
price  of  pig-iron  would  stand  the  drain. 

It  had  long  been  my  pet  scheme  to  gradually  retluce  the  quantity 
of  air,  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  burden  to  the  maximum  and 
decrea.'^ing  the  limestone,  ami  determining,  if  possible,  the  fuel 
economy  which  might  be  reached  consistently  with  the  maximum 
prmlnction  of  the  furnace. 

After  the  success  of  the  Isabella  furnace  at  Pittsburgh,  which  was 
remodelled  in  1880,  the  North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill  Company  had 
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their  furnaces  re-lined  under  ray  instructions,  the  bosh  being  de- 
creased from  21  to  20  feet,  the  hearth  increased  from  9  to  11  feet, 
and  an  angle  of  80°  to  the  boshes  substituted  for  one  of  75°.  The 
bell  was  made  11  feet  for  a  top  of  15  feet  4  inches.  There  was  then 
no  practical  difference  between  the  Isabella  and  the  South  Chicago 
furnaces. 

The  result  at  South  Chicago  fully  justified  my  anticipations.  It 
gave  us  the  starting-point  from  which  to  observe  what  was  the  most 
desirable  volume  of  blast.  It  appeared  that  this  quantity  had  some 
relation  to  the  area  of  the  hearth — the  most  natural  thing  to  base  it 
upon.  As,  however,  there  is  such  a  vast  difference  in  the  efficiency 
of  blowing-engines,  the  tightness  of  the  conduits  from  the  engine 
to  the  furnace,  and  the  amount  of  carbon  consumed  directly  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  ores  rather  than  by  the  blast,  the  actual  revolutions 
of  the  engine  made  but  a  poor  measurement  at  the  best,  so  that  the 
fuel  consumption,  which  seemed  to  be  a  better  standard  of  compari- 
son, was  adopted. 

During  the  winter  of  1885  and  1886  I  was  employed  as  engineer 
at  the  Joliet  Steel  Works,  Joliet,  111.,  to  remodel  their  furnaces  and 
obtain  a  fuel  economy  of  less  than  2000  pounds  of  coke  to  the  ton 
of  iron.  This  was  accomplished  by  re-lining  their  20  x  80  ft. 
furnaces,  making  the  top  16  feet,  and  putting  in  12-ft  bells.  With 
these  improvements,  a  product  of  about  260  tons  of  iron  per  day 
was  obtained,  equal  to  61  cubic  feet  per  ton  in  24  hours. 

In  the  following  summer  the  same  work  was  undertaken  at  the 
Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Company's  furnace,  and  210  tons  of  iron 
per  day  was  obtained  from  a  20  x  75  ft.  furnace,  on  a  fuel  consump- 
tion of  less  than  2000  pounds  per  ton  of  iron.  This  furnace  was 
altered  by  simply  banking  down,  and  changing  the  diameter  of 
the  bell  from  10  feet  to  12  feet  6  inches,  the  top  being  16  feet  7 
inches. 

In  1885  a  furnace  at  Steubenville,  O.,  only  14  feet  bosh  and  58 
feet  high,  with  a  10-ft.  top,  7-ft.  bell,  and  8-ft.  hearth,  was  blown 
in,  and  about  650  tons  per  week  were  obtained  on  a  fuel  consumption 
of  a  little  over  2000  pounds  per  ton. 

All  these  furnaces  were  operated  on  practically  the  same  materials 
as  those  used  by  Mr.  Gayley,  namely.  Lake  ores,  or  their  equivalent 
in  foreign  ores,  and  Connellsville  coke. 

I  was  very  careful  in  the  above  and  other  similar  work  to  employ 
the  minimum  of  blast,  and  to  increase  it  very  slowly  until  the  maxi- 
mum seemed  to  be  reached,  or  where  the  driving  of  the  furnace 
seemed  to  affect  the  grade  of  the  iron  or  the  fuel  consumption. 
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Even  a  marked  change  in  the  furnace  was  not  considered  suffi- 
cient cause  to  abandon  our  line  of  action,  for  having  applied  a 
certain  quantity  of  bla^it  to  a  certain  burden,  it  was  continued  until 
its  effect  was  established  in  the  furnace.  It  often  happened  that 
even  with  slight  changes  apparently  great  disturbances  were  pro- 
duced ;  but  they  were  only  temporary,  and  it  was  evident  that  no 
information  would  be  obtained,  and  no  permanent  good  results 
arrived  at,  if  a  policy  was  not  followed  in  s}»ite  of  all  seeming  indi- 
cations that  we  were  in  error. 

Summing  up  the  result  of  these  and  the  other  operations,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  best  measurement  for  the  quantity  of  blast  was 
the  consumption  of  5000  pounds  of  fuel  per  day  per  square  foot  of 
the  sectional  area  of  the  hearth. 

As  these  hearths  were  constructed  in  very  much  the  same  way, 
having  about  the  same  projection  and  number  of  tuyeres,  it  was  fair 
to  assume  the  area  for  comparison  as  the  area  of  the  brick-work 
when  it  was  first  laid. 

Again,  at  furnace  "C"  and  the  Jupiter  furnace  at  St.  Louis, 
operated  by  the  Western  Steel  Company,  these  furnaces  were  blown- 
in  and  the  same  policy  was  adopted  as  in  the  above  instances.  In 
this  case  we  had  Pilot  Knob  ore,  containing  an  average  of  23  per 
cent,  of  silica,  of  which  two-thirds  was  used,  the  balance  being  Iron 
Mountain  washed,  a  very  good  and  very  pure  ore,  and  Southwest, 
also  a  fine  ore,  and  working  freely  in  the  furnace,  the  mixture  con- 
taining from  18  to  19  per  cent,  of  silica.  This  was  smelted  partly 
M-ith  Illinois  coal  in  its  raw  state  (as  high  as  one-third  by  weight  was 
used),  and  partly  with  Connellsville,  Pocahontas,  New  River,  and 
Walston  cokes.  No  regular  supply  of  fuel  could  be  had,  on  account 
of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  labor  market,  and  the  incapacity 
of  (he  railroads.  Those  familiar  with  the  fuels  named  will  note  the 
great  variety  of  their  structure  and  composition,  and  when  we 
spoelted  this  highly  siliceous  mixture  with  these  fuels,  we  were  under- 
taking no  small  problem.  Yet  the  result  was  satisfactory,  seeing 
that,  from  an  18-foot  furnace,  75  feet  high,  we  jiroduced  140  tons  of 
Xo.  1  Bessemer  iron  per  day  on  a  fuel  consumption  of  2100  pounds; 
that  is,  when  raw  coal  was  used,  estimating  a  pound  of  coke  as  equal 
to  two  pounds  of  coal. 

The  next  experieaice  of  importance  which  I  may  recite  was  ob- 
tained at  the  blowing-in  of  the  first  furnace  at  Ensley,  Ala.  This 
plant  has  four  furnaces,  20  x  80  feet,  hearth  11  feet,  top  16  feet, 
with  a  12-ft.  bell;  angle  of  bosh,  80°.     I  gave  a  detailed  account 

VOL.  XX.— 17 
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of  tlie  blowing  in  of  tliis  furnace  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  (vol.  xvii.,  p.  138).  The  ores  con- 
tained about  46  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  the  coke  consump- 
tion per  ton  of  iron  was  2240  pounds,  with  a  product  of  165  tons 

])er  day. 

Adding  the  fuel-consumption  of  these  several  furnaces  together, 
with  a  number  of  others  too  tedious  to  mention,  wherein  quite  a 
variety  of  material  was  used,  the  average  was  4247  pounds  per  foot 
of  sectional  area  of  the  hearth  per  24  hours,  the  extremes  being  5200 
and  3440  pounds. 

If  the  text  of  Mr.  Gayley's  paper  is  correct  in  stating  that  a  22- 
ft.  furnace  had  an  11-ft.  hearth,  the  coke  consumption  in  his  case 
amounted  to  about  6000  pounds  per  square  foot,  or  nearly  50  per 
cent,  more  than  the  above  average. 

No  absolute  rule  can,  of  course,  be  adopted  in  this,  any  more  than 
in  other  furnace  practice,  though  I  believe  that  something  near  the 
average  might  be  arrived  at  by  comparisons  of  .a  great  range  of  fur- 
naces when  doing  their  very  best  work,  and  it  seems  that -it  is  an 
important  question  to  consider. 

The  old  question  of  the  temperature  of  the  blast  has  been  very 
exhaustively  discussed  from  time  to  time.  The  inference  seems 
natural  that  if  heat  carried  in  by  the  blast  may  be  substituted  for 
heat  produced  in  the  furnace  by  fuel  combustion  up  to  a  certain 
temperature  of  blast  for  a  given  ore  and  fuel,  each  caloric  then  in- 
troduced may  supplant  that  amount  of  fuel  which  would  have  gener- 
ated a  like  quantity  of  heat  in  the  said  furnace. 

The  ratio  of  CO  to  COg  in  the  temperature  of  the  escaping  gases 
being  the  measure  of  the  heat  utilization  in  the  furnace,  the  blast 
temperature  (while  within  practical  limits)  should  be  increased  until 
the  percentage  of  COg  falls,  or  the  temperature  of  the  gases  unduly 
increases. 

In  my  practice  I  have  invariably  employed  the  highest  blast  tem- 
perature that  could  be  maintained  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  regu- 
larity, and  have  never  found  a  case  where  a  reduction  in  the  blast 
temperature  would  improve  the  condition  of  the  escaping  gases, 
either  in  composition  or  temperature.  Hence  I  believe  the  limit  has 
not  been  reached  for  the  highest  fuel  economy. 

If  as  desirable  a  gas  can  be  obtained  in  cold  blast-furnace  prac- 
tice as  when  the  blast  is  heated  to  1600°  Fahr.,  and  vice  versa,  I 
think  the  proposition  is  proved  ;  but  I  have  found  that  the  lower 
the  blast  temperature,  the  more  difficult  it  was  to  get,  and  where 
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atmospheric  temperatures  are  employed,  only  selected  ores,  flux,  and 
fuel  will  give  the  result,  and  that  selection  has  a  very  narrow  range 
indeed. 

A  small  charcoal  furnace  was  remodelled  to  my  drawings  as  fol- 
lows :  Total  height,  60  feet ;  diameter  of  bosh,  7  feet  7  inches;  hearth, 
3  feet;  top,  6  feet;  bell,  3  feet;  the  furnace  being  blown  with  one 
tuyere.  There  was  no  semblance  of  a  hot  blast.  The  ore  used  was 
a  mixture  of  brown  hematite,  averaging  50  per  cent.;  limestone,  as 
pure  CaCOg  as  could  be  obtained  ;  the  fuel  was  charcoal,  with  an  aver- 
age of  85  per  cent,  of  carbon  (the  balance  being  mainly  moisture). 
A  burden  of  1120  pounds  of  this  ore  was  carried  on  600  pounds  of 
charcoal,  and  a  product  of  15  tons  of  Nos.  1  and  2  car- wheel  irou 
per  day  was  obtained. 

This  result  will  come  out  as  well  as  any  furnace-work  I  have  any 
record  of,  either  cold  or  hot  blast,  for  the  utilization  of  the  fuel  in 
the  furnace.  It  was,  however,  only  after  repeated  trials  with  many 
mixtures  that  such  a  result  was  reached.  A  slight  increase  of  alu- 
mina or  magnesia,  or  a  change  of  the  character  of  the  ores,  though 
giving  almost  the  same  flux,  reduced  the  grade.  The  furnace  could 
not  be  safely  kept  on  this  burden,  while  hot  blast-furnaces  have  been 
kept  steadily  on  a  burden  equal  to  this,  plm  that  which  could  be  car- 
ried by  the  blast-heat. 

Again,  though  it  is  heresy  to  say  it,  the  heat  of  the  blast  has  no 
influence  on  the  percentage  of  silicon.  Given  an  ore  mixture,  a 
limestone,  and  a  fuel,  and  the  lowest  percentage  of  silicon  that  can  be 
reached  with  cold  blast  may  be  slightly  reduced  by  increasing  the 
blast  temperature.  Not  that  the  blast  temperature  has  any  other  effect 
than  that  the  amount  of  silica  present  due  to  the  ash  of  the  fuel  is 
reduced  by  the  reduction  of  the  fuel  itself  to  the  iron  made.  It  is, 
however,  easier  to  increase  the  silicon  when  using  highly  heated 
blast,  and  only  good  burdening  will  keep  it  under  control. 

My  experience  at  St.  Louis,  when  smelting  the  mixture  above  re- 
ferred to,  carrying  18  per  cent,  of  silica,  with  New  River  and  Poco- 
hontas  coke,  containing  about  5  per  cent,  of  ash,  and  only  2  to  lii 
per  cent,  of  silica, — having  the  slag  as  high  as  40  percent,  in  silica, — 
was  that  the  silicon  would  average  too  low  through  the  grain  of  the 
pig,  and  the  sulphur  was  all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  No.  1  Besse- 
mer iron.  The  high  price  of  coke  (some  !?6.50  per  net  ton)  made 
the  fuel  economy  so  important  a  consideration  that  iron  higher  in 
silicon  was  purchased,  while  the  heavy  burdening  with  the  low 
silicon  was  continued.     Mr.  Charles  Stewart,  general  manager,  in- 
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formed  me  that  when  the  Connellsville  coke  was  obtained  in  quantity, 
tlie  silicon  was  much  more  at  his  command.  There  a  small  per- 
centage of  silica  in  the  fuel  governed  the  silicon  in  the  iron,  while  the 
effect  of  heating  the  blast  some  1600°  Fahr.  could  be  neutralized  by 
an  increase  of  burden. 

My  own  and  Mr.  Edward  Dowd's  experience  at  Sheffield,  Ala., 
with  Pocahontas  coke,  has  convinced  both  of  us  that  with  pure  fuel, 
ores  high  in  silica  can  be  used  to  produce  No.  1  iron  with  very  low 
average  silicon,  no  matter  how  high  the  temperature  of  the  blast 
may  be. 

With  these  facts,  and  this  sort  of  reasoning,  I  fancy  that  had  Mr. 
Gayley  employed  1500°  Fahr.  instead  of  1100°,  he  might  have  ex- 
ceeded his  excellent  record. 

W.  Hawdon,  Middlesbrough,  Eng. :  In  Mr.  Gay  ley's  paper  the 
temperature  of  the  blast  is  stated  to  be  1200°,  which  would  appear 
to  many,  in  England,  at  any  rate,  to  be  low.  But  as  Messrs.  Sie- 
mens have  within  the  last  few  years  corrected  their  water  pyrometer 
(which  is  generally  taken  as  the  standard  in  such  matters)  in. such  a 
manner  that  what  formerly  was  shown  as  1500°  is  now  1250°  or 
thereabouts,  this  1200°  is  probably  about  the  same  temperature  as 
was  the  practice  at  most  of  the  best  English  works. 

In  manufacturing  pig-iron  in  Great  Britain,  we  try  to  obtain  two 
results,  viz.,  economy  of  fuel,  and,  consistently  with  that,  large 
makes.  English  practice  has  been  :  1st,  economy  of  fuel ;  2d,  pro- 
duction. American  practice  has  been :  1st,  large  production ;  2d, 
fuel-economy.  There  seems  to  be  an  economic  limit  in  driving  a 
furnace  which  varies,  for  some  hitherto  unexplained  reason,  with  dif- 
ferent furnaces.  Instance  the  last  furnace  on  Mr.  Gayley's  list.  It 
is  something  beyond  any  chemical  phenomena,  and  appears  to  be  due 
to  such  a  construction  of  furnace,  and  such  favorable  conditions  of 
working,  that  the  material  was  presented  at  the  zone  of  fusion  in  a 
manner  and  condition  that  caused  rapid  fusion  to  take  place.  And 
Mr.  Grayley  seems  to  have  hit  this  off  in  the  furnace  which  he  has 
last  described.  In  England  we  have  furnaces  very  much  on  the  same 
lines  doing  excellent  work. 

Now,  the  average  consumption  of  coke,  leaving  out  the  top  item 
on  the  list,  which  appears  to  be  abnormal,  is  2400  pounds  =  21^ 
cwt.  of  coke  per  ton  of  iron  made.  Compare  this  with  English 
practice,  using  Spanish  ore  of  50  per  cent,  iron,  as  against  the  Lake 
Superior  ore  of  63  per  cent.,  used  at  Pittsburgh.  It  would  take  at 
least  1  to  1|  cwt.  more  coke  to  smelt  this  50  per  cent,  ore,  or,  taking 
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Mr.  Gayley's  figures,  it  would  take  21|  +  1  =  22^  cwt.  of  coke  per 
ton,  while  in  England  19  cwt.  and  even  18  cwt.  is  pretty  general 
practice.  To  make  2000  tons  with  one  furnace  in  a  week  requires 
the  same  number  of  blowing-engines,  boilers,  and  stoves  as  would 
be  needed  to  make  it  in  two  furnaces;  and  therefore  the  only  extra 
cost  in  plant  would  be,  in  the  latter  case,  the  actual  furnace  stack 
itself,  costing  about  £5000,  with  gallery,  etc.  By  using  the  two  fur- 
naces to  make  2000  tons  per  week,  and  saving  2«.  6d.  per  ton,  we 
should  .save  this  amount  in  24  weeks.  I  allowed  the  l^d.  extra  for 
additional  labor  that  would  be  required  in  the  front  of  the  furnace. 
There  would  also  be  a  considerable  saving  in  re-lining,  which,  with 
rapid  driving,  is  a  serious  item.  Therefore,  judging  by  these  figures, 
it  has  clearly  paid  English  makers  to  use  two  furnaces  rather 
than  one. 

John  M.  Hartman,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  work  of  a  furnace  belonging  to  the  Franklin  Iron  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  New  York,  working  on  fossiliferous  hematite  of 
the  Clinton  group,  anthracite  coal  from  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Connells- 
ville  coke.  The  furnace,  which  has  a  cubic  capacity  of  6731  feet, 
and  10  tuyeres,  4|  inches  diameter,  6  feet  up  from  the  hearth,  has  a 
water-cooled  bosh  and  tuyere  and  crucible  jackets.  The  hearth  is 
10  feet  (3  inches  diameter,  and  there  is  one  cinder-notch,  4  feet  up 
from  the  hearth.  The  furnace  is  worked  with  two  blowing-engines 
and  three  fire-brick  stoves.  One  week's  work  in  1886  showed  the 
following  results : 

Fuel,  one-third  coke,  per  ton  of  pig, 

Ore  per  ton  of  pig. 

Limestone  per  ton  of  pig, 

Blast  per  minute,    .... 

Temperature  of  bla.st,     . 

Temperature  of  escaping  gas, 

Iron  produoeil — No.  1,  312  tons;  No.  2,  2G0  tons 

No.  3,  12  tons,     . 
Cinder  per  ton  of  pig  made. 
Yield  of  ore,  ... 

Ratio  of  escaping  gases  by  weight  .  ,.J  =  .938. 

Cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  per  1000  feet  of  con- 
tents  2,000  feet. 

The  furnace,  for  the  whole  year  1889,  gave  the  following  results 
after  re-lining: 

Fuel,  one-third  anthracite,  two-thirds  coke,  .         .       3,091  pounds. 

Ore, 5,376       " 

Limestone, 1,485       " 


CO, 


2,538  pounds. 
5,091 

1,426       " 
13,514  cubic  feet. 
1,100°  F. 
210°  F. 

614  tons. 
2,474  pounds. 
44  per  cent. 
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Iron  per  week,        .......  583  tons. 

Output— No.  1, 11,002 ;  No.  2,  16,846  ;  No.  3,  2476,  30,.324    " 

Average  he.it  of  Itliust, 1,2.jO°  F. 

M;iximura  heat  of  blast, 1,3.J0°  F. 

Average  air  per  minute, 1(!,000  cubic  feet. 

Maxininm  air  per  minute,      .....  18,101)         ** 

.Xverf^ge  pressure, 9i  pounds. 

Maximum  pressure,         ......  11        " 

Average  yield  of  ore,      .         .         .         .         .         .  41^*5   " 

Air  per  minute  per  1(>00  cubic  feet  of  contentj*,      .  2,277  cubic  feet. 
MiixiiMuin  air  per  minute  per  1000  cubic  feet  of 

contents, 2,089         '* 

Discussion  at  the  Cleveland  Meeting. 

The  Sj:ci{ETAiiY :  One  of  our  membei-s,  Mr.  Robert  G.  Leckie, 
of  Londoiulorry,  Nova  Scotia,  who  is  j)revente<i  from  being  here,  a.s 
he  expected,  notified  nie  that  he  should  put  a  question  in  the  discus- 
sion at  this  meeting  concerning  tlie  method  of  filling  and  blowing  in 
jnu'sued  by  i\Ir.  Guyley  and  others  who  had  cliarge  of  very  large 
furnaces.  I  advised  Mr.  Gayley  of  this,  and,  being  likewise  unable 
to  be  present,  he  has  sent  the  following: 

James  Gayeey,  Braddock,  Pa.  (communication  to  the  Secretary) : 
The  practice  that  has  been  followed  for  a  number  of  years  at  the 
Edgar  Thomson  Works,  and  which  gives  excellent  results,  is  practi- 
cally identical  with  the  plan  hereinafter  describetl.  As  a  prime 
requisite  to  blowing-in,  it  is  essential  to  have  the  furnace  thoroughly 
dried.  On  this  point  I  would  lay  great  emphasis,  as  it  not  only 
facilitates  that  operation,  but  i)uts  the  brick-work  in  a  better  state 
I'ur  preservation,  and  conduces  to  more  economical  results  during  the 
blast.  In  many  cases  it  eliminates  the  tendency  to  scaffolds,  which, 
when  formed  at  this  stage,  become  practicstlly  immovable.  The 
drying-out  process  should  be  commenced  with  a  very  light  fire, 
gradually  increased,  as  the  brick-work  becomes  warmer,  to  what 
may  be  termed  hard  firing.  The  furnace  should  be  dried  for  at 
least  a  month,  and  longer  if  possible.  A  st;itement  often  made  and 
iiliistrated  in  practice,  that  "blowing-in  will  tlry  it  out,"  hits  resulted 
ill  too  many  cases  in  loss  to  the  owners.  This  practice  will 
undoubtedly  dry  out  the  furnace,  but  it  is  a  very  expensive  way  «>f 
doing  it.  In  this  connection  I  may  cite  a  case  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  rival  works  had  furnaces  under  construction,  and  each 
put  forth  every  effort  to  complete  the  work  first.  The  successful 
party  in  the  conipetition,  as  sfton  as  the  last  brick  had  been  laiti  and 
the  charging  apparatus  had  been  placeil  in  position,  immediately 
commenced   filling,  without   removing  the   masons'  suiffolding,  and 
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fired  as  soon  as  filled.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  tliis  fur- 
nace was  eventually  dried  out,  hut  the  evil  results  of  such  haste 
were  disociniihle  throuj^hout  the  entire  |>eri(Kl  of  hlast. 

In  placiiifi^  the  w(kh1  in  the  furnace,  our  practice  is  to  support  on 
jiosts  a  |)latf()riii  ahout  2  feet  ahove  the  tuyere-arch,  and  under  the 
l)(ittoni  of  each  post  to  place  a  piece  of  fire-brick,  on  which  is  a  sheet  of 
thick  asbestos.  The  reason  for  doinj^  this  is,  tliat  the  furnace  interior 
being  very  hot,  the  scaffold  is  in  danger  of  igniting  Wfore  the  fur- 
nace is  filled.  We  usually  start  to  put  in  the  wjkxI  in  the  morning, 
stopping  the  firing  the  evening  before,  so  that  the  brick-work  will 
be  partially  cooled.  J^ven  then  the  iiearth  is  sometimes  so  hot  that 
it  i^  necessary  to  place  a  plank  (m  some  bats  for  the  workmen  to 
stand  on.  The  advantages  derive<l  from  this  are  that  the  woo<l, 
being  thoroughly  dried  and  readily  ignited,  and  any  excess  of  mois- 
ture being  driven  oft',  a  (piick  and  easy  draft  isoi)tained  immediately 
on  lighting,  by  the  natural  draft  of  the  furnace  alorie.  After  the 
skeleton  parts  of  the  scaffold  are  in,  a  charge  of  coke  is  put  in,  suf- 
ficient to  fill  the  hearth  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  cinder  notch  open- 
ing. This  ])revents  a  long  dro|)  of  the  super-incumbent  material 
when  the  sc^iff()l(i- posts  are  burned  away,  also  the  tendency  to  jamb 
on  the  bosh,  wiiile  its  commencing  to  burn  as  soon  as  the  i)last  is 
applied,  heats  up  the  hearth  and  keeps  the  iron  notch  in  goo<l  condi- 
tion. On  the  platform,  |)lanks  are  placed  sufficiently  close  to  prevent 
cord-wood  on  end  from  falling  through.  Above  the  platform,  three 
lengths  of  cord-wood  (hard  wood  is  |)referred)  are  place<l  on  end, 
with  a  cribbing  in  the  center,  to  allow  sj)ace  for  the  workmen  to  pass 
U|)  the  wood.  On  top  of  the  wood  a  blank  charge  of  coke  is  put 
in,  of  2o0  barrows,  or,  by  weight,  207,500  pounds;  with  thi.>  coke 
there  is  put  in  suflicient  limestone  for  fiuxing  the  ash,  and  in  addi- 
tion a  few  barrows  of  spiegel-  or  ferro-raanganese  cinder.  Our  regu- 
lar charges  consist  of  12  barrows  of  coke,  12  barrows  of  ore,  6 
barrows  of  stone.  The  weight  of  a  barrowful  of  coke  is  830  pounds; 
the  regular  coke  charge  amounts,  therefore,  to  99(30  pounds.  With 
the  large  blank  charge  of  coke  that  is  put  in,  the  ore-round  cjui  be 
started  at  about  the  sjime  weight  as  the  unit  of  coke;  consequently 
we  jmt  in  the  first  ciiargi-s  as  follows: 


No.  of  Clmrtros. 

Weight  of  Coke. 

Weight  of  Ore. 

Limestone. 

]U 

iti»60 

9,  (500 

6 

99r)0 

lO.'^OO 

to 

10 

yydu 

10,800 

suit. 

20 

9i)G0 

12,000 

30 

9960 

12,600 
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We  charge  afterwards  as  tlie  condition  of  the  furnace  indicate.*. 
Of  course  it  only  requires  a  small  number  of  the  above  charges  to 
fill  the  furnace.  To  the  first  few  charges  an  extra  barrow  of  furnace- 
cinder  is  often  added. 

The  space  between  the  scaffold  al)ove  and  l)ed  of  coke  beneath  is 
then  filled  with  the  kindling-woo<l,  and  the  torch  which  is  to  start 
the  slumbering  energies  into  activity  is  applied,  generally  by  a  young 
lady,  whose  graces  preside  as  beneficent  genii  over  the  destiny  of  the 
bla3t.  In  addition  to  lighting  the  wood  at  the  cinder  notch,  a  red- 
hot  bar  is  thrust  in  at  each  tuyere  to  start  the  combustion  uniformly. 
Ordinarily  we  find  very  little  trouble  with  the  draft,  and  when 
properly  managed  I  consider  the  natural  draft  of  the  stack  much 
preferable  to  the  more  rapid  one  obtained  by  connecting  with  the 
chimney.  When  the  scafibld  has  burned  away,  allowing  the  stock 
to  settle  gently,  and  bringing  hot  coke  or  charcoal  in  front  of  all 
the  tuyeres,  the  blast  is  put  on.  The  time  from  lighting  to  putting 
on  of  blast  varies  from  6  to  10  hours.  The  blast  is  put  on  slowly 
at  first,  and  increased  hourly  until  the  volume  of  air  is  one-half  the 
normal  quantity,  at  which  point  it  is  held  until  after  the  first  cast  of" 
iron  is  made.  In  order  to  avoid  explosions  in  the  flues,  which  fre- 
quently hnj)pen  at  the  start,  the  valves  in  the  boiler  and  stove-gas 
mains  are  clo.sed,  and  all  of  the  gas  is  allowed  to  escape  through  the 
bleeder  until  after  the  first  cast  is  made. 

A  practice  in  frequent  use  for  blowing-in  furnaces,  is  to  put  in  a 
large  quantity  of  wood  with  a  small  blank  fuel  charge  ;  this  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  regular  charges,  in  which  the  ore  weight  is  about  one-half 
that  of  the  fuel.  The  result  of  this  practice  is  that  the  woml  burns 
away  quickly,  bringing  the  ore  down  to  the  tuyeres  before  it  has  had 
time  be  reduced;  making  a  cold  hearth,  from  which  is  got  a  black 
scouring  cinder  and  white  iron.  The  method  that  I  have  descrilKil 
in  detail  has  much  to  commend  it,  as  the  large  blank  charge  of  coke 
used  furnishes  sullicient  gas  and  solid  fuel  for  ctxnplete  reiluction, 
and  after  settling,  when  the  wood  is  burned  away,  maintains  the 
fusion  limit  at  or  near  the  position  that  would  be  normal  for  that 
volume  of  air.  At  the  same  time  the  hearth  is  thoroughly  heated, 
and  a  good  grade  of  iron  is  obtainetl.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first 
cast  of  iron  is  No.  1,  varying  in  silicon  from  1.75  to  2.50  per  cent,, 
and  the  cinder  is  identiial  in  color  and  composition  with  that  ob- 
tained when  the  furnace  is  in  normal  working  condition.  So  certain 
are  we  of  knowing  by  this  practice  the  quality  of  the  metal,  that  it 
is  run  into  lailles  and  sint  to  the  steel-works  for  conversion  like  the 
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rest  of  the  metal.      The  description  I  have  given  of  our  practice  of 
blovviii^-in  is  based  on  a  furnace  of  19,000  cnhic  feet  capacity. 

J.  E.  -loMNSOx,  Lonj^dale,  Vix.  :  In  confirmation  of  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Gayley  as  to  the  imprudence  of  too  little  drying-out,  I  can 
give  an  experience  in  point.  We  rc-huilt  an  oven,  and  tlie  time 
consumed  was  about  two  months.  The  result  was  that  while  the 
furnace  started  very  quietly  and  without  any  scaffolding,  it  wan  six 
months  before  it  carried  the  proper  burden.  Shewasdrie<l  for  or)ly 
two  weeks  before  we  put  the  blast  on.  The  great  mass  of  brick- 
work was  undoubtetlly  still  filled  with  moisture,  and  the  result  was 
tliat  w(!  liad  a  very  poor  blast,  only  about  two-thirds  burden  l)eing 
carried,  and  the  iron  being  very  unsatisfactory.  An  incident  of  the 
starting  of  that  blast  was,  that  instead  of  beginning  on  Saturday,  as 
had  been  intende<l,  we  wailed  until  Monday  morning.  On  Sunday 
there  came  a  very  heavy  rain.  We  did  not  have  any  stock-house  ; 
wc  kept  all  our  material  out  of  doors,  and  everything  was  wet  except 
the  wood.  We  thought  perhaps  we  might  dry  out  the  material  a 
little  by  blowing  a  hot  blast  in  after  the  furnace  was  filled,  and  Ikj- 
forc  kindling.  We  got  it  a  little  too  hot,  and  the  wood  kindle<l, 
and  we  started  the  furnace  with  a  hot  blast.  Fortunately  we  had 
no  evil  result. 

IIuoii  Kennedy,  Etna,  I*a. :  In  blowing-iii  our  furnaces  we  very 
seldom  j)ut  in  more  wood  than  one  layer  al)ove  the  tuyeres.  We  put 
in  a  large  amount  of  coke,  proijably  twenty  rounds,  at  4000  pounds 
per  ronntl,  and  enough  linu;  to  flux  the  silica  in  the  coke.  Then 
the  furnace  is  filled  to  about  even  quantities  of  ore  and  coke.  After 
attaching  a  suitable  arrangement  to  the  tuyere-pijK?,  we  pour  a  bucket 
of  petroleum  into  the  furnace  at  each  tuyere  before  lighting.  Then 
we  put  on  a  light  blast,  and  light  at  the  tuyeres,  and  keep  the  bhist 
on  the  furnace.  In  that  way  the  fire  is  distributed  equally  through 
the  wood,  and  the  coke  comes  down  to  the  tuyeres  pretty  soon.  Then 
we  close  our  bell,  and  bring  our  gas  down  to  our  stove  and  boilers. 
We  have  found  that  with  a  large  amount  of  woml  put  in  the 
bottont  of  the  furnace,  leaving  the  top  of  the  furtiace  o|)en  and  put- 
ting on  the  blast,  so  nuu-h  s<'ttling  leaves  a  space  in  the  top  of  our 
furnace  which  is  a|)t  to  make  a  bad  explosion  ;  and  we  think  it  pref- 
erable to  put  in  a  small  amount  of  wood  and  leave  little  chance  for 
settling  for  some  time  after  putting  on  l)last.  In  the  matter  of 
drying-out  our  furnace,  we  have  dried  out  for  two  weeks  ami  for 
three  months,  and  ordinarily  we  have  seen  very  little  difference  in 
the  working  of"  the  furnace,  provided  we  gave  enough  coke  in  our 
charge  not  to  bring  our  ore  down  our  tuyeres  too  soon. 
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President  John  Birkinbine,  Pliihulelphia,  Pa.:  The  practice 
descriljed  l)y  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  tilling  the  furnace,  putting  on  the 
blast,  and  then  lighting  it,  iH  quite  different  from  that  fi)lIowed  in 
some  of  the  older  charcoal-furnaces,  according  to  which  the  furnace 
was  fille<l  with  charcoal  and  lit  on  top,  and  when  the  fire  had  worked 
down  to  the  tuyeres,  the  manager  would  fill  the  furnace  again  and 
then  put  the  blast  on.  I  remember  some  years  ago  visiting  one  of 
these  furnaces, and  remarking  to  the  proprietor:  "I  see  you  are  |)ut- 
ting  your  furnace  in  l)last;  and  still  light  on  the  top."  He  replied, 
"Yes;  but  yesterday  I  thought  she  was  not  burning  fast  enough, 
so  I  fired  her  at  the  bottom,  too." 

Beyond  question  success  largely  depends  upon  blowing-in.  Some- 
times the  preliminaries  for  a  good  start  are  carried  to  such  a  length 
of  time  as  to  spoil  it.  Within  a  year  I  visited  a  plant  where  the 
furnace  had  been  filled  and  fired,  the  fire  having  been  allowe<I  to 
creep  along  for  two  days  and  a  half  and  then  blown  very  gently. 
It  was  five  and  a  half  days  from  the  time  the  fires  were  lighted 
before  any  pig-iron  was  cast;  and  the  furnace  had  a  very  short  life. 
After  the  fuel  in  the  furnace  was  kindled  the  superintendent  was 
prepared  to  begin  blowing  at  eight  in  the  evening;  but  arrange- 
ments for  a  formal  opening  had  been  made;  and  the  gentleman 
who  was  to  make  the  speech  and  the  minister  who  was  to  make 
the  prayer  were  not  there,  so  matters  were  left  until  eleven  o'clock 
the  next  day  before  the  blast  was  put  on. 

E.  C.  Peciiin,  Roanoke,  Va.  :  Does  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  filling, 
dump  his  coke-charges  from  the  top  of  the  furnace,  or  are  they  low- 
ered ?  [Mr.  Kennedy  replied  that  they  were  dumped.]  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  with  our  Pocahontas  coke,  which  is  a  very  much 
softer  material,  that  practice  might  be  accompanied  with  a  little  risk. 
I  should  think  it  better  to  lower  the  blank  charges.  In  our  prac- 
tice we  put  on  the  light  blast  first  before  we  fire  up,  and  then,  just  as 
soon  as  the  gas  will  ignite  freely,  shut  the  bell.  It  only  shows  how 
doctors  will  differ.  In  many  places  they  insist  on  the  old  way.  I 
think  the  gentlemen  who  were  down  at  Binningliam  know  sonu^ 
thing  about  it.  We  can  recollect  a  furnace  there  that  hud  been  started 
after  the  old  anthracite  practice,  and  they  were  in  a  pretty  bad 
8cra|>c  the  morning  we  were  there  three  years  ago.  The  condition 
of  the  tuyeres  was  very  ugly,  and  I  asked  them  when  they  had 
lighted  up?  They  luul  lighted  up,  it  appeared,  without  having  all 
the  connections  made,  and  with  some  of  the  necessary  parts  missing 
at  the  tuyeres;  and  they  had  had  the  (ire  on,  without  any  blast,  for 
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thirty-six  hours.     I  think  I  had  rather  take  my  chances  on   blow- 
iiif(-in  wi(h  the  blast. 

Mi{.  Johnson  :  I  would  remark  that  we  dump  right  into  the 
furnace  in  filling.     Our  height  is  60  feet. 

y\n.  Pk<hin':  But  tlic  dilfrrence  l>etween  60  feet  and  75  feet  may 
l»e  a  good  deal  with  Pocahontas  coke. 

George  A.  Dean,  Mingo  Junction,  Ohio:  I  would  like  to  hear 
some  ((pinions  as  to  the  effect  on  a  furnace  of  standing  after  having 
heen  relined  for  any  length  of  time  Ixjfore  Iniing  fired.  Is  it  objec- 
tionable, or  not?  I  had  an  experience  myself  with  a  furnace  that 
we  had  line<l  up  that  stood  about  seven  months,  and  we  kept  it 
warm  by  putting  through  it  the  gas  coming  from  another  furnace 
in  operation.  The  snbse(pient  blast  only  Iast<'<l  about  half  the  normal 
period  before  the  lining  was  worn  out,  and  the  question  in  my  mind 
is,  whether  the  gas  from  the  other  furnace  had  in  any  way  afrecte<l 
the  brick-work  of  the  lining. 

A  Member:  Was  that  furnace  roofwl  over  the  top? 

Mk.  Dea.n  :  It  was  not  perfectly  tight,  but  it  had  rt>of  enough  to 
shed  a  heavy  rain. 

Julian  Kennedy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. :  As  to  blowing-in,  it  is  lx?tter 
to  be  too  hot  than  to  get  too  cold.  My  plan  is  always  to  put  in  one 
hiyer  of  wood  above  the  tuyeres,  and  then  go  on  uj)  with  a  ring 
about  a  foot  thick.  Then,  as  Mr.  Gayley  .siiys,  put  in  a  charge  of 
coke,  and  then  with  pretty  heavy  charges  in  that  way  you  get  a 
good  hot  fire.  I  myself  was  the  first  juTsjin,  I  think,  who  ever  blew 
in  a  I'liniace,  in  which  the  blast  was  put  on  before  lighting.  That 
wjis  the  li  furnace  of  the  Edgar  Thom.son  works.  I  have  never 
heard  of  its  being  done  before.  The  way  we  blew  in  wheti  I  first 
commenced  to  learn  the  business  was  to  put  in  the  wo<h1  and  fill  in 
10  or  12  feet  of  coke,  and  light  that  below  and  wait  until  that 
burned  through  ;  then  fill  another  layer  of,  nay,  ten  feet,  and  wait 
again  till  the  fire  showed  on  top,  and  so  on  till  the  furnace  wa.s  full. 
We  always  knew  when  it  got  thn)ugh  by  a  heavy  exj>losion.  1 
think  that  the  practice  of  leaving  the  l)ell  ojien  after  the  blast  is  on 
is  a  bad  one.  I  think  that  as  .soon  as  the  blast  has  U'cn  on  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  you  get  the  gas  in  shape  so  that  it  litrhts  easilv, 
the  bell  should  be  clo.se<l. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  efftt-t  on  a  furnace  of  stamling,  1  think 
the  greatest  danger  of  injury  is  froni  rain  getting  down  iHtuiin  tlu' 
lining  and  the  casing. 

Where  you  have  several  inches  of  loam  back  of  the  brick  a  great 
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deal  of  moisture  may  creep  down  there,  unless  it  is  very  carefully 
j)rotected.  Even  if  you  keep  a  fire  inside  the  furnace,  a  constant 
stream  of  water  going  down  outside  will  disintegrate  the  brick  very 
rapidly.  If  Mr.  Dean's  furnace  stood  idle  in  the  winter,  the  brick 
may  have  frozen. 

Mr.  Dean  :  We  kept  the  furnace  warm  all  the  time  with  the  gas 
from  the  other  furnace.  The  furnace  was  hot  below  and  the  liell  was 
warm,  I  may  add  that  the  furnace  was  lined  in  the  fall,  and  wjls 
thoroughly  dried  out,  and  that  the  gas  was  kept  on  and  the  furnace 
kept  hot  during  the  whole  interval ;  there  was  not  a  time  from  the 
fall  until  the  next  spring,  when  we  blew  in,  that  the  furnace  was  not 
hot — the  bottom  of  it  was  ral-hot,  from  heating  with  gas  through 
an  eight-inch  pipe.  But  the  result  of  the  blast  was  so  unsatisfactory 
that  the  question  has  always  been  in  my  mind  whether. it  is  as  well 
to  line  a  furnace  before  you  want  to  use  it,  as  to  line  it  just  in  time 
to  dry  it  out.  We  have  two  furnaces  at  our  place,  and  we  have  an 
equipment  for  running  both.  Our  policy  is,  however,  to  run  one  of 
the  furnaces  at  a  time,  and  by  the  time  the  life  is  out  of  the  furnace 
reline  it  and  use  the  other  furnace.  In  this  case  we  lined  up  the 
furnace  about  nine  months  before  we  wanted  to  use  it. 

Mr.  H.  Kennedy:  My  experience  has  been  that  if  the  fire- 
brick have  been  frozen  you  cannot  expect  them  to  last  well  in 
the  furnace  lining.  As  the  last  outside  layer  of  the  lining  would 
probably  be  the  part  of  the  lining  to  serve  for  the  last  half  of  the 
campaign,  I  think  such  a  defect  in  thaf  part  would  un<loubtedIy 
account  for  Mr.  Dean's  lining  not  doing  good  work.  We  had  a 
lining  got  ready  probably  two  years  ago,  and,  for  lack  of  better 
storage-room,  we  piled  it  up  and  roofed  it  in  carefully,  to  keep  it 
dry.  There  came  a  big  flood  in  November,  and  the  water  came  up 
six  or  eight  inches  on  those  bricks ;  and  after  the  water  went  down 
the  bricks  were  frozen  in  ice  all  winter.  The  question  came  u|) 
what  would  be  the  eifect  on  them.  They  were  a  part  of  the  top 
brick.  We  concluded  to  put  in  the  lining  just  as  it  was  and  run  the 
risk.  A  little  less  than  a  month  after  the  furnace  had  been  put  in 
blast  1  cut  a  hole  in  under  the  top  and  found  the  brick-work  just 
like  a  pile  of  ashes.  That  lining  made  166,000  tons;  but  when  we 
came  to  blow  out  we  could  find  holes  in  the  lining  where  the  brick- 
work was  all  gone,  showing  to  my  mind  that  the  freezing  had 
destroyed  the  brick  and  made  them  disintegrate  under  heat.  I 
have  also  seen  furnace-linings  that  have  stootl  all  winter  and  l>een 
frozen,  and  my  theory  is  that  no  matter  how  you  dry  such  a  furnace- 
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lining  and  then  blow  in,  four  or  five  days  after  you  have  blown  in, 
the  water  will  run  down  in  streams  out  of  the  brick-work.  You 
have  got  to  get  in  heat  enough  to  «lrive  it  out.  To  stand  over  winter 
J  think  will  ruin  any  lining:;. 

Mr.  Pecihn  :  I  am  thoroughly  a  believer  in  what  Mr.  Hugh 
Kennedy  has  just  advanced  ;  and  the  |)oint  that  interests  me  greatly, 
and  to  which  I  pay  the  largest  attenticiu  in  sju'cifirations  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  blast-furnace,  is  that  every  fire-brick  that  is  to  be  usmhI  in 
the  furnace  must  come  under  cover  and  be  kept  under  cover  at  all 
hazards.  I  believe  the  largest  damage  that  can  come  to  a  furnace- 
lining  is  i)V  reason  of  the  disintegration  of  the  bricks,  wet  l>efore 
putting  in,  or  improperly  dried.  In  Virginia  there  has  been  very 
serious  trouble  by  reason  of  the  giving  way  of  the  in-walls  immedi- 
ately under  the  bell.  A  furnace,  built  last  year,  only  ran  about  six 
or  eight  months,  when  one  morning  the  whole  ol  the  lining  under 
the  bell  gave  way,  and  the  destruction  followe<l  right  down,  and 
they  had  to  shovel  out.  The  bricks  were  absolutely  disintegrated. 
1  think  unquestionably  that  disintegration  took  place  by  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  hot  vapor  that  was  generated  in  the  upper  12  feet 
of  the  furnace.  They  had  use<l  No.  2  Mount  Savage  brick,  which 
I  think  is  bad  practice  in  that  part  of  a  furnace.  The  brown  ores 
have  from  6  to  12  per  cent,  of  moisture;  the  Pocahontas  c«»ke,  ex- 
l)()-e(l  to  rain,  absorbs  much  water;  and  the  result  is  that  there  is  a 
perfect  current  of  hot  vapi»r  passing  off  in  the  top  of  the  furnace, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  peculiar  contlition  results  in 
wasting  the  brick.  Therefore,  I  have  strongly  recommended  in  our 
Virginia  furnaces — as  I  would  for  any  lurnace,  in  fact — the  j>ut- 
ting  in  for  the  upper  15  feet  of  the  furnace  as  nearly  a  vitrified  brick 
as  can  be  got. 

The  PrI":sident  read  the  following  communications,  giving  data 
of  practice  at  American  furnaces: 

R.  \y.  Li:k,  Jr.,  J^ogan,  Pa.:  The  Emma  furnace,  of  the  Logan 
Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  is  an  old  .structure  which  has  been  raised,  its 
dimensions  being  as  follows: 

Fe«t. 

Total  lieij;lit, 62 

I>iaint'ter  at  top  of  lx>tili,  9 

I»ianieterof  hearth,    .........  .5 

Diiinii'ter  at  8ti>ck  line,        ........  7 

lleijrht  of  tuyeres,  above  bottom,        ......  5 

Total  cubic  capacity  of  furnace,  ....       1449  cubic  ft. 

Cubic  capacity  to  stock  line, 1303         ' 

The  furnace  is  blown  by  one  vertical  Weimer  engine,  with  14-inch 
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steam  cylinder,  48-incli  air  cylinder,  stroke,  2  feet,  running  at  an 
average  sj)ee(l  of  80  revolutions  per  minute,  and  this  engine  has 
been  in  use  since  July,  1881,  running  continuously  at  from  70  to  90 
revolutions  per  minute  ;  the  only  rcjiairs  being  required  were  the 
insertion  of  some  new  rubber  blowing-valves  and  renewal  of  crank- 
pin  brasses.  The  air  is  heated  in  one  Durham  stove  up  to  800° 
Fal.r. 

The  furnace  is  running  on  an  ore-mixture  of  soft  fossil-  and  roasted 
carbonate-ores,  from  the  company's  mines,  mill-cinder  and  some 
Lake  Superior  red  hematite;  the  mixtures  vary  according  to  the 
uses  to  which  the  iron  is  to  be  put,  the  percentage  yield  of  the  ore- 
mixture  running  from  57  to  43  per  cent.,  and  the  average  being  47 
per  cent.  During  the  present  campaign,  which  commenced  June 
12,  1890,  the  furnace  has  averaged,  without  making  any  allowance 
for  stops,  24.2  gross  tons  j)er  day,  the  maximum  output,  which  has 
been  repeated  a  number  of  times,  being  30  gross  tons. 

The  operation  of  the  furnace  showed  a  consumption  of  2900 
pounds  of  coke  j)er  ton  of  iron  ;  the  ores  charged  averaged  487'-? 
pounds  per  ton  of  iron  made,  and  in  addition  2561  pounds  of  lime- 
stone were  charged.  This  is  equivalent  to  2.56  pounds  of  ore  and 
flux  jier  pound  of  fuel;  and  it  is  proper  here  to  state  that,  owing  (o 
the  fuel-record  being  charged  with  a  percentage-allowance  for  los-, 
the  furnace-bin  shows  a  considerable  stock  on  hand  which  does  not 
exist  on  the  books;  therefore,  the  actual  fuel-consumption  is  some- 
what less  than  above,  and  the  amount  of  material  carried  per  pound 
of  fuel  correspondingly  greater. 

When  running  at  30  tons  per  day,  1  ton  of  iron  was  made  in  24 
hours  for  every  43.4  cul)ic  feet  of  furnace-capacity  ;  and  wluii  run- 
ning at  the  average  of  24.2  tons  per  day,  1  ton  of  iron  was  made 
for  every  53.8  cubic  feet. 

Edwakd  Dowd,  Sheffield,  Ala.  :  The  Hattie  furnace  is  one  of 
the  two  furnaces  at  Sheffield,  Alabama,  owned  by  the  Lady  Ensley 
Coal,  Iron  and  R.R.  Co.     It  has  the  following  dimensions: 

Total  height, 7o  feet. 

Height  of  tiiyere-line, 5*      " 

IIciKlit  of  bosh. 3o        " 

Diameter  of  hearth,      .......  9        *' 

Diameter  of  Ix.sh, 17       "" 

IVminc'ter  of  st<K  k-iiiio,         ......  12J      " 

Diameter  of  l.ell, 8J      " 

Ciibioal  capacity, 10,000        " 

Number  of  tuyeres,       .......  8 

Size  of  tuyeres, 6  inclies. 
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Volume  of  blast  per  minute,         ....       14,000  cubic  feet. 

Temperature  of  blast, 1100^  Fah. 

Pressure  of  blast,  ........  5  lbs. 

Average  make  of  iron  for  si.x  months  ending  March 

30,  1891,  per  day 146  tons  of  2300  I b«. 

Average  consumption  of  coke  per  ton  of  iron,      .         .         .    2451  lbs. 
Average  yield  of  ores,  .    '    .  48i  i»er  cent. 

Ore  used,  native  brown  hematite. 
Coke  used,  Pocahontas  Flat  Top. 
Limestone  used,  Darlington  Oolitic 

Tubulating  this  information  and  comparing  it  with  the  l>est  work 
reported  by  Mr.  James  Gayley  in  his  ailmirable  paper,  read  at  the 
American  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  on  '*  The  Devel- 
opment of  American  Bla.'^t- Furnaces,  with  Special  Reference  to  Large 
Yields,"  we  will  compare  with  the  furnace  doing  the  be.«t  work,  and 
described  in  his  j)a[)er  in  Fig.  8,  being  one  of  the  Edgar  Thora^son 
furnaces. 

Cubical  capacity,  cubic  feet, 

Vohmie  of  air  per  minute,  cubic  feet, 

Temperature  of  blimt,  degrees  Fahr., 

Pressure  of  blast,  lbs.  per  sq.  inch, 

Number  of  tuyeres, 

Size  of  tuyeres,  inches, 

Average  daily  output,  gross  tons. 

Average  coke  consumption,  lbs.  per  ton  of  iron, 

Furnace-C!i|>acity  for  1  ton  of  iron. 

Average  yiciti  of  ores,  per  cent., 

To  arrive  at  a  fair  comparison  we  must  tiike  into  account  the  dif- 
ference in  the  size  of  the  two  furnaces,  and  the  difference  in  the  yield 
of  the  ores. 

Bringing  the  Hattie  up  to  the  same  size  as  Mr.  Gayley's  furnace 
Fig.  8,  and  ores  up  to  the  yield  of  his  own,  we  have  the  following, 
showing  more  nearly  a  true  comparison. 


Cubical  capacity, 

Volume  of  air  per  minute,  . 

Tem|)erature  of  blast, 

Pressure  o(  blast, 

Nimjl)er  of  tuyeres. 

Size  of  tuyeres,     . 

Average  daily  output,  . 

Average  coke-consumption, 

Furnace  capacity  j>er  ton  of  iron 

Average  yield  of  ores, 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  .small  furnace  is  jiroduciiig  at  a  higher 
rate  than  the  large  one,  when  the  compensations  are  taken  into 
account,  and  on  as  low  a  consumption  of  fuel,  notwithstanding 
that  the  small  furnace,  by  reason  of  having  more  tuyeres  and  as 
many  coolers,  suffers  a  loas  of  almost  double  the  amount  of  heat  per 
ton  of  iron  made,  in  the  tuyeres  and  cooler-water. 

The  President  also  read  the  following  statement,  furnished  by 
Mr.  E.  Fitz  Gerald,  manager  of  the  Antrim  Iron  Co.,  Mancclona, 
Mich. : 

On  blast  No.  2  we  blew  in  on  the  1st  of  June.  The  first  year  we 
ran  340  days;  product,  16,152  tons;  the  second  year,  352  days; 
product,  16,368  tons;  the  third  year,  361  days;  product,  19,561 
tons;  the  fourth  year,  340  days;  product,  22,412  tons;  the  fifth 
year,  345  days;  product,  25,563  tons.  For  8  months  of  the  la.st 
year  No.  1  stack  also  was  in  blast;  product,  15,062  tons,  making  a 
total  of  40,625  tons  for  the  fifth  year.  The  first  blast  of  the  original 
stack  covered  a  period  of  22  months ;  product,  30,283  tons. 

To-day  the  only  })arts  of  the  original  purcha.se  left  are  the  engine 
and  oven.  All  the  buildings  have  been  removed  and  replaced  and 
added  to  with  brick  and  iron.  Two  new  engines  (30  x  48  x  72), 
No.  1  and  No.  2  stacks,  3  ovens,  11  boilers,  new  hoisting  engine, 
angle-iron  tower,  iron  gallery  and  platforms,  4  pumps,  93  kilns, 
office,  store,  dwellings,  warehouse,  shops,  stables,  etc.,  have  been 
erected. 

From  the  date  of  the  purchase,  March  5,  1886,  to  the  present 
time,  the  property  has  been  idle  148  days.  Total  product  to  date, 
115,118  tons. 

Antrim  Slack,  No.  1 .     General  Dimensions. 

Tot:il  height 4.S  feet. 

Diameter  of  bosh, 10     " 

"           crucible, 5     "  6  in. 

"          tnnncl-hcad, 7     ** 

"          stock-line, 8     "  6  in. 

Gross  cnbic  contents,      .......  2415  cubic  ft. 

Net  cubic  contents, '217(5       '' 

G  tuyeres,  diameter,        .....         .         .  4  inclies. 

Pcrforviancc,  Blast  No.  1,  April  14,  1888,  to  April  22,  1891. 

Total  number  of  days  in  blast, 1,103 

Days  in  actual  ojieration,    ......  1,0.57 

Small  Weimer  engine  (Ifi  .\  30  x  48),  in  service,         .  582  days. 

I'rtxliict 32,326  tons. 

Daily  average,     ........  66     " 
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Large  Weimer  engine  {2'S  x  4"s  x  7"_'j,  in  service,         .  47o  days. 

PrcMliict, 34,o8-l  tons. 

Daily  average,    ........  7.3     " 

Total  product  of  blast, 66,910     " 

Daily  average, .  63     " 

Charcoal  u.sed,     .......         .  6,811,700  bushels. 

Charcoal  per  ton  of  iron,     ......  103        '* 

Yield  of  charcoal  [)er  cord  of  wixxl,    ....  47         " 

Ore  used, 116,380  tons. 

Average  yield  in  furnace,   ......  57i  f>er  cent. 

Average  liurden  jttr  charge,        .....  1,340  lbs. 

Pound.s  of  ore  charged  per  jH)uud  of  coal,  .         .         .  2.07 

Air-discharge,  i)er  revfiiution,  small  engine,       .         .  62  cubic  ft. 

Average  revolutions  i>er  minute,  small  engine,  .         .  75 

Air-discharge,  per  revolution,  large  engine,       .  226  cubic  fl. 

Average  revolutions  per  minute,  large  engine,  .         .  35 

Largest  day's  product,         ......  93  tons. 

Largest  week's  prcMluct,       ......  580     '* 

Largest  month's  product, 2  410     " 

Fayette  Brown,  Cleveland,  ( ). :  We  have  at  the  works  of 
Blown,  l^onneli  &  Co.,  Yonn^stown,  (^).,  two  fiirnricos,  one  of 
which  is  prohal)!)'  the  .smallest  I'lirnact'  in  the  State.  One  is  55  feet 
hi^h,  12^  feet  bosh.  The  other  is  14  feet  bosh  and  60  feet  high. 
They  are  old-fashioned  .'^hells,  very  small  at  the  toj>,  very  little  room 
in  the  shell.  E:ich  of"  them  has  two  small  iron  stoves.  The  small 
one  rnns  frequently  100  and  .sometimes  110  ton.s  a  day,  generally 
about  90  tons.  The  other  one  runs  from  110  to  138  tons.  I  tliink 
the  two  furnaces  will  have  made  about  70,000  tons  of  iron  in  the 
year  ending  the  1st  of  July,  IHOl.  The  consumption  of  coke  is 
larger,  of  course,  than  it  is  in  some  of  these  large  furnaces,  for  the 
reason  that  we  u.*<e  a  great  deal  of  lime, — some  of  the  time  as  much 
as  1500  pounds  of  lime  to  the  ton  of  iron.  Our  coke  runs  up  then 
to  about  2600  pounds  to  the  ton.  When  we  use  less  lime,  we  get 
the  coke  down  to  about  -3U0  pouiuls  to  the  ton.  The  furnaces  are 
old-tasliioned.  One  of  them  has  only  one  engit)e,  84  inches  by  4 
feet  stroke.  The  other  hits  an  engine  of  the  same  size  and  another 
of  a  small  size.  The  furnaces  are  anything  but  mmlels,  but  they  have 
done  good  work.  The  tons  of  pig-iron  referre<l  to  are  gross  tons,  of 
2208  pounds  if  «ist  in  the  sand  be<l,  or  22 10  if  cast  in  chills.  The 
tons  of  coke,  coal  and  limestone  are  net  tons  of  2000  })ounds. 

Mk.  II.  Kennedy  :  The  I.sabella  furnace  No.  2  was  in  blast  4  years 
11  months  and  5  days  on  mill-iron  continuously,  u>ing  never  less 
than  25  percent,  mill-cinder  and  coke,  which  will  run  15  |>er  cent, 
ash,  and  made  in  that  time  297,968  gross  tons  of  iron,  with  2350 
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pounds  of  coko  to  the  ton.  It  was  lined  to  18  feet  bosh,  with  14  feet 
stock-line  and  11  feet  hearth. 

Mr.  Johnson  :  These  immense  furnaces  that  Mr.  Gayley  writes 
ahout  seem  to  overwhelm  our  little  furnace.  We  make  only  al)out 
100  tons  a  day  in  two  furnaces,  one  of  them  14  and  the  other  16  feet 
in  diameter,  and  each  about  60  feet  high,  with  10-foot  tops.  No.  2 
does  rather  better  than  No.  1.  It  is  making  55  to  60  tons  a  day, 
with  a  consumption  of  1900  pounds  of  coke.  Our  tons  are  2280 
pounds,  in<hiding  the  allowance  for  sandage.  We  have  done  a 
great  deal  better  than  that  in  times  past.  As  long  ago  as  1879  we 
ran  a  whole  year  with  a  small  furnace  11  feet  in  diameter,  60  feet 
high,  and  8  feet  top,  where  the  year's  work  showed  about  2000 
pounds  of  coke  to  a  ton  of  iron,  and  one  week's  record  was  219.5 
tons  of  iron  to  187  of  coke;  but  for  some  reu.son  we  are  not  able  to 
do  that  any  more.  The  ore  now  yields  about  45  per  cent.,  as  against 
47  formerly.  Of  course,  the  additional  2  percent,  in  the  ore  heli)ed 
us  very  much  in  fuel-economy. 

Lee  Burt,  Detroit,  Mich. :  For  the  benefit  of  some  gentlemen 
in  the  charcoal-iron  business,  I  will  .say,  as  a  director  of  the  Union 
Iron  Co.'s  furnace  in  Detroit,  that  during  the  last  year  our  average 
make  was  32.9  tons  (at  2240  lbs.)  of  iron  per  day,  with  an  average 
fuel-e()i)sumj)tion  of  87.11  bushels  (20  pounds  each),  or  1742  pounils, 
per  ton.  It  is  a  small  furnace,  built  in  1872,  and  the  lines  have  not 
l)een  changed  since  1879,  except  to  inerea.se  the  height  of  the  tuyeres 
from  3  ft,  to  3  feet  8  ins.,  leaving  9  ft.  4  ins.  from  center  of  tuyere 
to  top  of  bosh.  The  total  length  of  the  last  blast  was  962  days; 
product  of  iron,  31,652|  gross  tons;  consumption  of  charcoal, 
2,759,539  bushels;  of  ore,  53,407  tons  (yield,  59.2  per  cent.); 
limestone,  1505  tons  (2.8  per  cent.).  Yield  of  charcoal  per  cord  of 
wood,  about  49  bushels.     The  heat  of  the  blast  was  about  800°  F. 

Mr.  J.  Kennedy:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  our 
mathematical  friends  as  to  comparisons  between  furnaces  of  ditferent 
sizes,  and  also  with  ditferent  ores.  My  experience  has  been  that,  on 
a  58  per  cent,  mixture,  1  could  always  get  better  yield,  in  proportion, 
than  on  a  higher  mixture.  Some  ores,  again,  will  give  a  better  yiehl 
than  others  which  carry  no  lime.  I  have  always  had  the  impres- 
sion, also,  that  a  furnace  of  9000  cubic  fi>et  capacity  would  make 
more  than  half  the  in»n  that  one  of  18,000  cubic  feet  capacity 
would. 

R.  W.  R.VYMOND,  New  York  City  :  As  far  as  our  experience  at 
the  Durham  furnace  shows, — and  I  suppose  on  this  point  an  anthra- 
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cite-Airnace  may  l)e  as  good  a  source  of  inf«)rmation  as  a  coke-fur- 
naoe, — we  find,  first,  that  we  fannnt  make  comparisons  ba'«ed  solelv 
npon  the  percenfage  of"  iron  yielded  hy  the  ore.  Of  course  it  is  an 
essential  matter  what  else  is  in  the  ore  besides  the  ore  which  yields 
the  iron;  for  iiistanM',  whctlier  it  is  a  self-fliixinj;  ore,  or  even  one 
which  carries  so  much  lime  that  it  can  flux  other  ores.  These  ele- 
ments directly  determine  the  weight  of  the  furnace- hurden,  and  to 
determine  what  Mr.  Ilartman  csdls  the  carbon  duty  of  the  fuel  con- 
sumed in  your  furnace,  you  must  take  into  consideration  l>oth  the 
weight  and  the  nature  of  the  burden  ;  the  amount  of  ash  in  the  fuel ; 
the  amount  of  slag  made;  the  heat-absorbing  capacity  of  that  par- 
ticular slag;  the  grade  of  iron  produced,  and  the  heat -absorbing 
capacity  of  that  grade.  The  comparison  thus  iKX'omes  very  c<»mpli- 
(•;it<<l.  Sec<tndly,  as  to  comparisons  directly  calculated  from  cubic 
capacity,  I  think  that  Mr.  Kennedy  is  perfectly  right;  and  |M'rhaps 
the  reason  is,  that  merely  doubling  the  ctipacity  of  a  stack  is  not 
necessarily  doubling  its  prwhictive  elements.  There  is,  in  the  first 
place,  an  unknown  excess  of  space  in  the  re<lucing  zone  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  furnace.  I  think  this  is  generally  true  of  American 
blast-furnaces.  We  are  on  the  safe  side,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  I  do 
not  think  our  furnaces,  when  running  normally,  whether  on  the 
hematites  of  Lake  iSuperiitr,  brown  hematites,  or  magnetites,  permit 
uiireduce<l  ore  to  reach  the  tuyeres  through  lack  of  re<lucing-space. 
Now  the  height  {i.e.,  the  vertical  thickness)  of  ti)e  melting-zone  does 
n(»t  increase  in  proportion  to  increased  dimensions.  Consequently, 
if  of  two  furnaces,  exactly  shni/ar  in  j'ofm,  one  has  four  times  the 
capacity  of  the  other,  its  melting-zone  will  have  little  more  than 
double caj)acity.  This  is  an  extreme  example;  and,  moreover,  large 
and  small  furnaces  are  not  usually  similar  in  form.  But  the  illus- 
tration shows  that  aggregate  capacity  is  no  basis  for  direct  compari- 
son, because  it  does  not  furnish  the  necessary  data  conc*erning  the 
actually  productive  part  of  the  furnace.  In  other  words,  the  un- 
known excess  of  re<lueing-spare  is  probably  greater  in  proportion  in 
large  furnaces  than  it  is  in  small  ones,  and  hence  smaller  furnaces 
are  likely  to  make  more  iron  in  proportion  to  their  aggregate  cubic 
capacity,  because  there  is  relatively  a  larger  part  of  the  furnace 
directly  producing,  and  a  smaller  part  inactive.  Mr.  .1.  S.  Facken- 
thal,  superintendent  at  Glendon,  tells  me  that  the  smaller  furnace 
there  produces  more  in  pro|x)rtion,  and  I  presume  the  ex|>erience  is 
general. 

Again  if  it  be  measurably  true  that  incrcaseil  productive  capacity 
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must  he  incasunMl  hy  the  capacity  of  the  melting-zone,  and  that  this 
zone  cannot  he  increased  to  any  great  extent  in  vertical  thi<knes8,  it 
follows  that  the  increase  must  he  mainly  in  diameter.  And  here 
we  are  limited  hy  the  conditions  determining  the  j)enetration  and 
amount  of  eil'ective  hiast.  A  large  furna(re  with  inadequate  hlow- 
ing-capacity  or  unsuitahle  tuyere-arrangements  cannot  be  driven  to 
its  full  capacity.  And  there  is  a  point  where  increase  of  diameter 
at  the  tuyeres  ceases  to  be  beneficial  anyhow.  Moreover,  putting 
in  more  air,  after  the  fuel  in  the  melting-zone  has  received  all  it 
can  utilize  in  the  unit  of  time,  is  worse  than  useless.  In  our  anth- 
racite-furnaces we  reach  the  limit  sooner  than  with  coke;  and  this 
is  the  principal  reason  of  the  present  general  practice  of  mixing  coke 
with  the  anthracite  (generally,  I  think,  about  20  to  25  per  cent,  of 
coke),  in  order  to  get  a  fuel  which  will  take  more  air  within  the 
space  of  the  proper  zone,  ^ow,  all  these  elements  enter  into  the 
calculation  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  furnaces,  and  I  very  heartily 
second  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  underlying  thought  of  Mr,  Ken- 
nedy's remark.  I  do  not  think  the  hypothetical  comparison  made 
by  Mr.  Dowd  valid.  The  coal  we  use  is  lump-coal — the  largest  size. 
Our  experience  is  that  somewhat  smaller  sizes  are  just  as  good. 

Alexander  E.  Brown,  Cleveland,  O. :  Is  not  the  actual  theory 
and  fact  that  the  smaller  coal,  say  egg  size,  is  much  better  than  any- 
thing larger — that  is,  arguing  upon  the  same  theory  that  the  coke  is 
porous  and  has  a  large  surface  immediately  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
from  the  statement  that  the  anthracite  will  onlyTeceive  so  much  air 
at  a  time,  if  you  break  up  that  lump  that  is  only  exjjosed  on  the 
outside  you  have  quadrupUd  the  surface?  I  know  in  one  furnace 
just  simply  the  suggestion  of  that  increased  the  output  nearly  50 
per  cent,  using  small  coal,  and  breaking  up  the  limestone  in  equal 
proportion. 

Mr.  Raymond:  It  must  be  remembered  that  lump-coal  is 
cheaper  than  the  prepared  sizes,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  coal 
is  considerably  broken  up  by  the  time  it  gets  down  into  the  Z'»ne  of 
the  tuyeres  to  burn.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  certain  that  uni- 
fornjly  small  coal  will,  by  reason  of  its  greater  exposure  of  surface, 
act  like  porous  coke.  It  may  j)ack  and  resist  the  passage  of  air. 
^\'e  are  all  sometimes  troubled  with  high  pressures.  We  are  blow- 
ing a  great  many  more  pounds  with  our  engines  at  most  American 
furnaces  than  used  to  be  considered  at  all  wise;  and  the  increased 
pressure  of  blast  which  might  be  re(piired  to  force  air  through  fine 
material  Is  a  pretty  si-riuus  ([ue>tii>n,  when  our  margin  of  pressure  is 
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small  aiiyl»'»w.  We  are  takinj;  in  a  great  deal  more  fine  ore  than 
formfrly.  There  is  a  rnnsidcmble  pcrrenta^^e  f)f  fine  ore  iise<l  in  the 
Durham  fiiruace  ;  and  all  through  our  part  «»f  the  country  our  blast- 
furnace managers  arc  nerving  themselves  to  use,  not  merely  the 
amount  of  fine  ore  that  they  make  in  handling  their  own  ores,  l»ut 
also  other  fine  ores,  such  ixn  concentrates,  or  ores  like  those  of  the 
Helvidere  mine;  in  New  Jersey,  which  are  very  rich,  but  almost  like 
sand. 

Mr.  a.  Brown  :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  amount  of  air  taken  into 
the  furnace  per  ton  of  iron  produce<l  is. in  inverse  ratio  to  the  sur- 
face exposed  by  the  fuel?  Charcoal,  which  gives  by  far  the  largest 
exposure  of  available  carbon,  takes  the  least  of  all  fuels  in  air  per 
ton  of  iron  and  coke  next,  while  anthracite  statids  highest  \u  the  re- 
(jtiirenient  of  air,  and  the  coarser  the  coal  the  larger  the  volume  of 
air  refpiired.  If  the  |)assage  of  air  is  delayed  bv  the  fineness  of  the 
fuel,  it  is  delayed  to  burn,  and  cannot  go  through  to  i>e  waste«l. 

Mr.  Birkinbine:  Mr.  Brown's  original  statement,  that  the 
smaller  the  coal  the  belter  work  you  get  out  of  a  blast-furnace, 
agrees  with  my' views.  My  reason  for  saying  that  is  that,  some  years 
ago,  I  was  commissioned  by  one  of  our  large  coal  and  iron  compa- 
nies to  make  some  investigations  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  further 
extension  of  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  alone  in  the  manufacture  of 
pig-iron.  In  doing  so  I  found  that  in  every  case  investigate<l,  where 
a  blast-furnace  had  been  forced  by  reason  of  strikes,  when  they  could 
not  get  lump-coal,  to  use  the  smaller  sizes,  the  furnace  made  niore 
iron  in  the  same  length  of  time  and  with  less  consumj)tion  of  fuel. 
It  is  economically,  however,  an  import;int  fact  that  the  egg-coal  is 
more  expensive  than  the  lump. 

The  results  of  experiments  in  the  use  of  magnetic  concentrate^  in 
the  anthracite  furnace  at  Port  Henry  will,  I  trust,  l)e  fully  e<tmmu- 
nicated  to  the  Institute  hereafter  by  Mr.  Langdon.  Meanwhile, 
I  can  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  the  use  of  this  material  consider- 
ably increased  the  daily  yield  of  the  furnace,  while  it  dcereas'.Hl  the 
amount  of  limestone  nse<l  and  fuel  consumed  ;  but  it  did  nf>t  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  fouiulry-iron  made.  Al)out  1  UX)  tons  of 
concentrates  were  thus  nsi'd,  in  the  proportion  of  al)out  40  per  c«'nt. 
of  the  total  ore-charge.  This  was  sulxsequently  carrie<l  to  GO  per  ixMit. 
and  more,  with  a  further  decrease  in  fuel  consumption. 

Mr.  Dean  :  The  furnaces  that  we  o|>eniteil  first  were  15  feet  in 
diameter  and  GO  feet  high.  At  that  time  we  made  80  tons  of  iron 
a  (lay.      We  afterwanls  changeil  our  furnaces  to  17  feet  diameter  an<l 
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75  feet  liigli,  which  is  ah(MU  50  per  cent,  more  cubic  capacity,  and 
we  made  135  tons  a  day,  with  a  l)last  temperature  of  800  degrees. 
The  increase  seeine<l  to  have  kept  up  the  ratio.  The  difference  that 
we  found  in  the  furnaces  was  that  the  smaller  furnace,  15  x  60,  under 
the  same  management,  on  the  same  ores,  used  2800  pounds  of  coke 
per  ton  of  iron,  while  the  larger  furnace  used  but  2400.  By  getting 
increased  heat  we  have  been  able  to  make  over  200  tons  a  day  on  less 
than  1900  pounds  of  coke,  with  a  temperature  of  1300  degrees.  Our 
experience  seems  to  })rove  that  we  have  increa-^ed  our  protluct  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  furnace. 

Mr.  Pkchix  :  This  matter  is  getting  |)retty  deej)  for  an  off-hand 
discussion.  There  have  been  at  least  half-a-dozen  |>oints  brought 
up  here  in  the  last  half-hour,  each  of  which  is  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  keep  ns  all  here  for  a  pretty  long  session.  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  endeavoring  to  compare  the  work  of  different  furnaces,  you 
must  take  one  thing  into  very  careful  consideration — not  merely  the 
percentage  of  iron  in  the  ores,  but  the  shape  in  which  that  jwrcentage 
exists.  Mr.  Kennedy  will  recollect  that  last  fall,  in  New  York, 
when  some  of  our  English  friends  were  making  herculean  attempts 
to  show  that  we  ought  not  to  get  such  big  yields  out  of  our  furnaces 
as  we  did,  and  that  there  was  no  good  reason  why  wc  should,  I  asketl 
him,  after  one  of  the  sessions,  this  question  :  Whether  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  ore  had  not  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  large  yield? 
I  had  asked  Sir  Lowthian  Bell  that  question  before,  because  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  recollected  something  in  his  book  that  had  a  direct  bciir- 
ing  on  the  subject.  But  he  was  not  disposed  to  concede  that  it  made 
any  difference  in  the  present  case.  Mr.  Kenne<ly,  however,  told  me 
that  if,  in  place  of  the  soft  Lake  Superior  hematites,  useti  by  Mr. 
Gayley  and  him.self,  they  had  a  hard  specular  Lake  Superior  ore,  they 
would  not  have  got  anything  like  so  large  a  yield.  If,  in  place  of 
the  hard  ores  of  I^ake  Superior,  we  should  put  on  the  magnetic 
ores  of  Lake  Champlain  or  New  Jersey,  we  would  find  a  very  marked 
difference  again.  In  his  book,  as  I  recall  it.  Sir  Lowthian  Bell 
makes  a  special  point  as  to  the  rapidity  of  reiluction  owing  to  the 
different  physical  conditions  of  the  ores — that  theCumberlaiul  hem- 
atites rethiced  in  a  given  time;  the  Cleveland  stone  took  nnich 
longer  ;  the  specular  ore  took  a  very  long  time.  He  makes  another 
point  there,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  incpiiry 
as  to  the  use  of  fine  concentrates.  I  think  he  says  that,  so  far  as 
Cleveland  iroy-stone  is  concerned,  reduction  pnicticjilly  took  place 
within  12  to  15  feet  of  the  top  of  the  furnace;  and  that  at  that  poin^ 
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lie  fnuiid  no  oro  whatever  exc<*j)t  io  the  >lia|)e  of  p<»\v»Jer.  AikI  if 
the  rcdiK.tior)  takes  plaee  in  |)r()j>ortion  to  tlie  ra|)i<lity  and  the  readi- 
ness witli  which  each  partiele  of  ore  comes  in  contact  with  the  volume 
of  carl)onic  oxide  j^as  goinj^  up  throni^h  the  furnace,  why  i-n't  it  a 
^reat  deal  better  for  rapid  rfihiction  that  the  ore  should  go  into 
the  furnace  small  ?  Do  not  lunips  have  to  be  broken  up  by  de- 
crepitation in  the  furnace  before  they  are  in  condition  f(»r  carbonic 
oxide  gjts  to  act  readily  upon  them  in  reducing  them?  As  to  Mr. 
l)owd's  comparison,  he  has  extra<»rdiiiary  material  to  work  with.  He 
lias  a  Ixautifiil  brown  ore,  as  clean  as  any  I  ever  saw  in  n)y  life.  I 
have  irone  into  his  stock-house  and  taken  up  a  handful  «>f  brown  ore, 
which  I  could  have  put  into  a  white  pocket  handkerchi<*f  without 
soiling  it,  so  far  as  any  accompanying  clay  or  earth  was  c(»ncerned. 
Every  little  jiarticle  of  it  is  hard  and  separate  fntm  each  other.  That 
beautiful  stuff  goes  into  the  top  of  his  furnace  in  a  splemlid  condition. 
It  is  a  porous  ore.  The  result  is  that  he  can  drive  the  furnace  for 
all  it  is  worth,  and  he  does  get  an  extraordinary  yield  with  PcK-a- 
hontas  coke.  But,  if  he  were  to  put  our  wet  and  soggy  mud  into 
his  furnace,  I  doubt  whether  he  would  be  iible  to  get  up  a  jiapor  of 
comparison  such  as  has  been  presented  to  us  to-night. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  that  the  percentage  oi  iron  in 
the  ore  is  an  important  factor;  i)ut  the  question  seems  to  \h:  quite 
as  important,  whether  the  ore  is  reducible  more  or  less  easily,  and 
whether  its  mechanical  condition  is  favorable  to  rapid  reduction. 

[The  foilowitig  is  a  continuation  of  .Mr.  I'echin's  remarks  in  a 
subsequent  communication  to  the  Secretary.] 

Since  the  above  discussion  took  place  I  have  taken  the  op|>ortu- 
nity  of  looking  up  Sir  Lowthian  liell's  experiments,  and  tluy  seem 
to  sustain  the  position,  that  the  physical  comlition  of  the  ore  has 
much  to  do  with  the  rapidity  of  re<luction,  and,  consequently, 
working. 

On  page  18  of  Chemical  Phenomenn  of  Iron  Sjiwlting,  after  giving 
the  experiments  made  by  him,  Nos.  31  to  41,  he  says:  "These  ex- 
periments are  sunicieiitly  instructive  in  pointing  out  the  influence 
which  molecular  structure  is  consi«lered  to  exert  in  rapidity  of  de- 
oxidation."  In  continuing  his  ex[)eriments  Sir  Ix)wthian  found 
(page  19)  that  reduction  was  greatly  accideratcd  by  passing  a  rapiti 
current  instead  of  a  slow  current  of  CO  over  the  ore,  and  that  this 
was  particularly  marked  in  the  Lancjishire  hematites  as  against  the 
Cleveland  carbonates  and  the  Elba  speculars. 


Lancashire. 

Cleveland. 

Elba. 

.     35.9 

37.3 

16.8 

.     70.9 

60.6 

18.1 
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Compared  with  each  other,  tlie  percentage  of  original  oxygen  lost 
untler  the  coiulition.s  of"  his  experiments  (page  19)  was  as  follows  : 

Slow  current  of  CO,  . 

Rapid     "  "        .        .        .    . 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  INIr.  Gayley  in  his  experiments  {Trans. ., 
xix.,  991)  did  not  also  try  the  effect  of  a  rapid,  as  well  as  a  slow, 
current  on  the  Lake  Superior  ores.  Such  a  test  might  have  given 
valuable  information.  It  seems  safe  to  assume,  however,  that,  with 
our  rapid  driving,  our  soft  hematite  ore  reduced  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  reaching  a  greatly  enlarged  zone  of  fusion  in  a  prime 
condition,  enormous  quantities  are  almost  instantly  melted,  resulting 
in  our  large  outputs. 

At  any  rate,  we  know  by  exj)erience  that  in  the  same  furnace, 
when  we  use  a  less  reducible  ore — even  if  richer  in  iron — the  output 
is  greatly  decreased. 

Does  it  not  seem  to  follow  that  "molecular  structure"  may  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Raymond  :  Let  me  add  that  the  paper  of  Mr.  Jasper  Whit- 
ing, "  Some  Experiments  on  Biast-Furnace  Gases,"  presented  at 
this  meeting,  illustrates  very  forcibly  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
we  have  been  talking  about;  and  also  the  true,  though  most  patient 
and  laborious  method  of  dealing  with  it.  The  diagrams  of  Mr. 
Whiting  will  be  engraved,  and  members  will  find  the  |)aper  worthy 
of  much  deeper  study  than  can  be  given  to  it  here.  After  all,  the 
blast-furnace  gases  tell  the  story  of  technical  economy. 

Mr.  Peciiin  :  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  discuss  at  the  taoraent 
such  a  paper  as  Mr.  Whiting's.  It  strikes  me  as  one  of  tiie  most 
valuable  ever  presented  to  the  Institute. 


SOME  EXFERIMEMS  ON  BLAST-FURNACE  OASES. 

BV   JASl'KK   WIIITI.NG,    SOITTII  CHICAGO,    ILL. 
(Cleveland  Meeting,  June,  1S91.) 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  no  better  inilication  of  the  working 
of  a  blast-furnace  than  is  given  by  analyses  of  its  gases;  yet  although 
many   in<lividual   analyses   have   l)(>en    made,  there   is,  I    think,  no 
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record  of  any  continuous  series  of  such  analyses  extending  over  a 
considerable  length  of  time. 

With  the  h()|)e  of  ol)taining  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  influence 
which  the  different  factors  in  furnace-work  exert  on  the  composition 
of  these  gases,  such  a  series  was  undertaken.  Three  furnaces  be- 
longing to  the  Illinois  Steel  Conjpany  were  chosen  for  experiment, 
because,  while  they  were  being  worked  under  quite  similar  condi- 
tions in  regard  to  ores,  fuels  and  fluxes,  they  varied  largely  in  shape, 
size  and  rate  of  driving.  Four  to  six  analyses  were  made  each  day, 
and,  with  each  analysis,  observations  of  the  several  factors  were 
taken.  These  observations,  together  with  the  ratio  of  COj  to  CO 
in  the  gases,  are  tabulated  in  graj)hieal  form  on  tlio  accompanying 
diagrams. 

Before  examining  these  diagrams,  it  may  i)e  interesting  to  glance 
at  the  changes  whieli  the  eomjwsition  of  the  gas  underwent  during 
the  "  blowing-in  "  of  Furnace  No.  1,  Union  Works.  It  was  lighted 
at  10  P.M.,  August  8,  18&0.  Just  ten  hours  later  the  first  sample 
of  the  gas  was  taken  and  found  to  contain  OCX,  and  CO  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  to  2.3.  Gradually  this  increased  until  at  1  p.m.,  the  hour 
at  which  the  blast  was  put  on,  it  became  9.1.  From  this  time,  as 
the  furnace  grew  hotter,  this  ratio  very  rapidly  increased,  and  at 
3.30  p.m.  on  the  same  day  it  showed  41.25;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
escaping  ga.ses  were  practically  all  CO.  This  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long,  for  the  next  analysis,  at  5  o'clock  tiiat  after- 
n(K->n,  gave  a  ratio  of  only  10,  showing  that  reduction  of  the  ore  had 
begun. 

This  furnace  at  once  began  to  do  exceptional  work  ;  and  it  may  be 
noticed  here  that  on  August  16th,  just  a  week  after  the  blast  was 
first  put  on,  the  ratio  fell  below  "(he  theoretical  limit"  of  2  and 
continued  to  be  below  that  j)oint,  with  a  few  exceptions,  throughout 
the  series  of  experiment.s.  Indee<l,  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  be- 
ginning September  2d,  the  ratio  averaged  only  1.50  and  in  one  wise 
fell  to  1.35.  During  this  time  the  furnace  broke  all  previous  records 
lor  low  fuel,  with  one  exception,  and  this  with  a  production  averag- 
ing nearly  20  tons  of  iron  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  capacitv. 

If  now  the  diagrams  be  examined,  with  a  view  of  determining 
what  effect  the  different  factors  shown  have  on  this  ratio,  one  will 
be  struck  first  by  (he  degree  to  which  it  is  influenced  by  the  tem- 
perature of  the  escaping  gases.  In  general,  these  two  elements  vary 
in  direct  proportion — indeed,  the  exceptions  are  so  few  that  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  a  record  of  the  temperatures  of  these  gjises  would 
be  eiiuivalcnt  to  a  record  of  analvses. 
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A  study  of  the  line  representing  the  relative  humidity  of  the  at- 
mosphere shows  that  it  follows,  almo.st  without  exception,  the  main 
clianfres  in  tlic  gas-ratio-Iine.s.  This  is  more  clearly  iixlicatetl  in  the 
two  South  Works  furnaces,  where  the  observations  were  made  more 
frerpicntly  than  at  the  Union  furnace.  It  proves  conclusively  that 
any  aj)p]ication  of  water-gas  through  the  tuyeres  cannot  hut  have  a 
harmful  effect  on  the  working  of  the  furnace. 

With  regard  to  the  otfier  lines,  it  is  hard  to  deduce  any  law,  there 
being  so  many  variables  present  that  changes  in  the  eom|)osition  of 
the  gases  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  one  of  the  factors  alone. 

If  now  the  ratio-lines  on  all  the  furnaces  be  compared,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Union  Furnace  No.  1  (when  working  on  a  full  burden, 
beginning,  say  September  2d)  has  by  far  the  lowest  and  most  regu- 
lar line  of  all.  That  of  South  No.  2  pomes  next  in  height,  with 
less  regularity,  while  South  No.  1  shows  the  highest  and  most  irregu- 
lar line.  On  referring  to  the  following  page,  showing  *' Distriliu- 
tiou  of  Heat,"  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  difference  exists,  both  in 
shape  and  size,  between  the  Union  furnace  and  the  two  South 
Chicago  furnaces,  which  are  quite  similar  to  each  other.  The 
former,  while  about  equal  in  height,  has  a  narrow  bosh,  a  steep 
angle  to  the  boshes,  and,  above  all,  a  narrow  stock-line  and  a  cor- 
respondingly narrow  bell.  The  latter  two  present  quite  opposite 
conditions. 

Further  down  on  the  i)age  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  ditVer- 
ence  of  44  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  carbon  burned  in  the  zone  of 
reduction  ;  a  dillerence  of  100°  C.  in  the  temj)erature  of  the  escaping 
gases;  and  (most  imj)ortant  of  all)  a  difference  of  13  per  cent,  in  the 
total  heat  developed  in  the  furnace  per  unit  of  carbon  burntnl. 
Moreover,  owing  to  the  very  regular  composition  of  the  gases  at 
"Union,"  it  follows  that  the  composition  of  the  iron  would  be  ct)r- 
resj)ondingly  regular,  making  it  much  easier  for  the  manager  to  run 
to  a  desired  composition.  These  differences  seem  to  be  due  chiefly 
to  the  width  of  the  stock  line — the  wide-top  at  the  South  Works 
furnaces  giving  the  gas  a  ready  chance  to  *'ci)annel."  This  is 
significantly  shown  on  the  diagrams  by  the  line  representing  |)ressure 
of"  blast,  which  (other  things  being  ecjual  and  e.\ee|>t  when  the  fur- 
nace was  hanging)  varies  inversely  as  the  ratio-line.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  narrow  top  of  the  Union  furnace  e(»m presses  tlu'  volume 
of  the  gas  to  such  an  extent  that  although  it  travels  faster  through 
the  ore,  yet  it  is  forced  through  the  entire  mass  of  it.  KtHluction  of 
the  ore,  therefore,  takes  plaei'  in  a  cooler  part  of  the  furnace,  and  for 
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that  reason  to  a  greater  extent  by  CO.  The  cost  of  labor  jwr  ton  of 
iron  being  the  name  in  both  phues  (it  is,  however,  slightly  in  favor 
of  Union),  it  follows  that  the  Union  style  of  furnace  is  lunch  more 
economical  than  (hat  of  the  South  works. 


Didrihulion  of  Heat. 

ElemenU  of  the  Furnace. 
Internal  capacity  of  furnace, 

IleiKlit 

Jiosh 

Hearth, 

Stotkline, 

Yield  in  24  hours,        .... 

Capacity  per  l(»n  of  iron  per  24  hours, 

Ore  consumed  per  lb.  of  iron  made,    . 

Flux 

Slag  produced  "  " 

Total  carlion  burned  per  lb.  of  iron  made, 

Carbon  burned  in  zone  of  re<lucti<)n,  . 

Average  temperature  of  blxst,  degrees  cent 

Average  temperature  of  escaping  gases, 

Ratio      -  bv  volume, 
CO,  ■ 

(!aloric  developed  per  lb.  ofcarlnm  burnetl 

AVeight  of  blast, 

Weight  of  gases, .         .... 

Caloric  of  combustion  in  zone  of  re<luction 

("aloric  of  *'  "  tuyeres, 

Total  caloric  of  combustion, 

Caloric  carried  in  by  lila-t,  . 

Total  caloric  receive*!, 

Caloric  of  zone  of  fusion,     . 

Caloric  absorbed   by  reduction   of  ores  an( 

fusion  of  iron,  .... 

Caloric  absorbed  by  fusion  of  slag, 
Caloric     absorbe*!     by     decomposition     < 

stone,  etc.,         ..... 
Sensible  heat  carried  off  by  gases. 
Caloric  lost  by  radiation,  etc.  [by  diff  ], 
Total  caloric  consumed. 

If  now  the  lines  of  S<nith  Furnace  No,  1  be  comnared  with  lh(»se 
of  South  No.  2,  it  will  lx»  seen,  first,  that  the  ratio-line  is  much 
higher  ami  more  irregular  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  M(»re- 
over,  the  Hue  showing  the  tem|)erature  of  the  escaping  gases  is  much 

*  This  figure  is  pmbably  too  low,  as  the  figures  taken  [5.^]  for  llie  s|H»cific 
heat  of  sl.ag  applies  to  a  much  more  fusible  slag  than  the  one  made  at  thew  fur- 
naces. 


No.  1.  Union. 

No.  2.  South. 

6,700  cub.  ft. 

13,900  cub.  ft. 

72  ft.  4  in. 

75  ft. 

14  ft.  10  in. 

20  ft. 

8  ft.  6  in. 

11  ft. 

9  ft.  4  in. 

15  ft.  3  in. 

l.'W  tons. 

223  Urns. 

51.5  cub.  ft. 

62  3  cub.  ft. 

1.57    lb. 

1.64    lb. 

0.27     " 

0.26     " 

0.30     " 

0.30     " 

.640  " 

.745  " 

.066  " 

.095  " 

650 

570 

125 

22.5 

1.50 

2  38 

4541  Cal. 

4013Cal 

3.1.32  1b. 

3.5.51  lb. 

4.451    " 

5.101    " 

14H7  Cal. 

i:«4Cal. 

1420    " 

1607    " 

2907    " 

2991     " 

478    " 

484    " 

3385    " 

3475    •' 

1898    " 

2091    " 

2314    " 

2314    " 

•165    " 

•16.5   cal 

241     " 

265    " 

132    " 

272    '• 

533    " 

4.59    " 

3385    " 

3475    •' 
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lower  in  No.  1  than  in  No.  2.  These  differences  seem  to  be  almost 
constant,  the  ratio-line  l)einj^  .44  higher,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
escaping  gases  50°  C.  lower  in  No.  1.  It  was  also  found  that  in 
changing  the  burden  on  No.  1  furnace  from  all  ore  to  one  carrying 
1300  pounds  of  scrap  per  6400  of  coke,  enough  ore  had  to  be  taken 
off  to  leave  an  excess  of  1  pound  of  coke  to  every  3.2  pounds  of  iron 
in  the  charge.  In  other  words,  while  in  ordinary  cupola-practice 
1  pound  of  coke  will  melt  10  pounds  of  iron,  yet  in  the  blast-furnace 
1  pound  of  coke  will  melt  only  3.2  pounds  of  iron,  or  it  requires 
three  times  as  much  coke  to  melt  iron  in  the  blast-furnace  as  in  the 
cupola.  This  seems,  at  first  glance,  surprising,  but  I  think  it  can  be 
explained,  in  part  at  least,  by  supposing  the  metallic  iron  in  the 
blast-furnace  to  be  partially  oxidized,  in  the  upper  region  of  the  fur- 
nace, by  the  CO2  of  the  ascending  gases.  This  being  a  heat-pro- 
ducing reaction,  the  temperature  of  this  zone  is  raised,  and  conse- 
quently reduction  of  the  ore  by  solid  carbon  becomes  more  active. 
The  Fe^Oy  thus  formed  requires  heat  for  reduction  at  a  lower  point 
in  the  furnace.  Of  course,  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  iron  and  that  absorbed  by  the  reduction  of  the 
Fe,Oy  is  the  same,  but  it  is  the  point  at  which  the  reactions  take 
place  which  causes  the  total  loss  in  fuel. 

The  lesser  temperature  of  the  escaping  gases  in  furnace  No.  1  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  metallic  iron  has  not  the  power,  at  least 
to  so  great  an  extent  as  ore,  to  split  up  2CO  into  C  +  OO2.  Besides, 
this  reaction  depends  largely  upon  the  length  of  that  zone  which  lies 
between  the  temperatures  of  4o0°  F.  and  800°  F. ;  and  as  this  is 
shorter,  owing  to  the  reasons  given  above,  in  the  furnace  working 
on  scrap,  it  follows  that  the  reaction  would  be  less  intense  in  that 
furnace.  As  this  is  an  economical  reaction,  it  is  obvious  that  here 
is  another  reason  for  the  excessive  fuel-consumption  in  the  furnace 
running  on  scrap. 

Union  Works  Furilace  No.  1,  after  having  been  on  iron  six 
months,  was  put  on  83  per  cent,  ferro- manganese.  It  did  as  well  on 
this  as  it  had  done  on  iron.  Several  analyses  of  the  gases  gave  the 
ratio  of  CO,  to  CO  at  1  to  4.2,  and  showed  that  they  contained,  on 
an  average,  5.36  per  cent,  of  the  total  manganese  charged,  as  against 
10  per  cent.,  mentioned  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Howe  in  his  "Metallurgy 
of  Steel."  Later,  when  the  same  furnace  was  pro<lueing  30  per  cent. 
Spiegel,  the  gases  gave  a  ratio  of  CO^  to  CO  at  1  to  2.3.  Analyses 
then  showed  tliat  1.68  per  cent,  of  the  manganese  charged  was  car- 
ried off  in  the  gases. 
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MAN-QANESE  IN  CAST-IRON. 

BY   W.    J.    KEEP,    DETROIT,  MICH. 
(Cleveland  Meeting,  June,  1891.) 

Manganese  is  a  nearly  wliite  metal,  having  about  the  same  ap- 
pearance when  fractured  as  white  cast-iron.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
about  8,  while  that  of  white  cast-iron,  reasonably  free  from  impuri- 
ties, is  but  a  little  above  7.5.  As  produced  commercially,  it  is  com- 
bined with  iron,  and  with  small  percentages  of  silicon,  phospLoni^, 
and  sulphur. 

It  is  generally  produced  in  the  blast-furnace.  If  tire  silicon  is 
under  0.50  per  cent.,  the  product  will  be  white.  If  the  manganesie 
is  under  40  percent.,  with  the  remainder  mostly  iron,  and  silicon  ni>t 
high  enough  to  make  the  pn>duot  gray,  the  alloy  is  called  spi('g«'k'i- 
sen,  and  tlie  fracture  will  show  flat  reflecting  surfaces,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name. 

With  manganese  above  50  percent.,  the  iron  alloy  is  called  ferro- 
manganese. 

As  manganese  increases  beyond  50  per  cent.,  the  mass  cracks  in 
cooling,  and  when  it  approaches  98  per  cent,  the  mass  crumbles  or 
falls  in  small  pieces. 

When  the  j)ercentage  of  manganese  is  high,  the  planes  of  the  frac- 
ture are  not  so  bright  as  when  it  is  lower. 

The  ferro- manganese  which  we  have  used  in  the  experiments  re- 
{)orted  in  this  paper,  contains  Mn,  81.62  ;  Si,  0.256  ;  and  combined 
carbon,  6.153  per  cent.  We  have  not  been  able  to  make  test-bar.'* 
from  this,  because  the  alloy  cracks  in  small  pieces  in  cooling. 

Manganese  combines  with  iron  in  almost  any  proportion,  but  if 
an  iron  containing  manganese  is  remelted,  more  or  less  of  the  man- 
ganese will  escape  by  volatilization,  and  by  oxidation  with  other  ek- 
ments  present  in  the  iron.  If  sulphur  be  present,  some  of  the  man- 
ganese will  be  likely  to  unite  with  it  and  esaij>e,  thus  re<lucing  the 
amount  of  both  elements  in  the  casting.  Hence,  in  remelting  irons, 
some  of  the  sulphur  which  has  entered  from  the  fuel  with  which  the 
iron  is  melted  will  very  likely  unite  with  some  of  the  mangjinese  in 
irons  which  make  up  the  mixture  and  escape.  Remelting,  therefore, 
reduces  the  percentage  of  manganese  in  cast-iron. 
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Tlie  tests  here  recorded  have  been  made  by  taking  various  grades 
of  cast-iron  and  adding  ferro-manganese,  so  as  to  produce,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  a  given  percentage  of  manganese  in  the  final  casting  to 
be  examined.  Owing  to  the  escape  of  manganese  above  referred  to 
by  volatilization  and  oxidation,  the  actual  amount  of  manganese  is, 
])erhaps,  somewhat  below  the  percentages  given  by  us.  The  percent- 
ages given  in  the  tables  are  what  we  calculated  would  be  in  the  cast- 
ing if  all  remained. 

The  methods  of  testing  employed  in  these  experiments  are  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  paper  {Trans.,  xviii.,  798). 

Cast-iron,  when  free  from  manganese,  cannot  hold  more  than  4.50 
l)er  cent,  of  carbon,  and  3.50  is  as  much  as  is  generally  present;  but 
as  majiganese  increases,  carbon  also  increases,  until  we  often  find  it 
in  Spiegel  as  high  as  5  per  cent.,  and  in  ferro-manganese  as  high 
as  6.  This  eifect  on  capacity  to  hold  carbon  is  peculiar  to  manga- 
nese. 

Because  the  spiegeleisen  and  ferro-manganese  of  commerce  are 
white,  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  combined 
state  of  carbon  was  caused  by  the  manganese  preseiit,  and  because 
combined  carbon  may  be  called  dissolved  carbon,  it  has  often  been 
declared  that  manganese  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving  carbon. 

That  this  view  is  erroneous,  we  shall  fully  prove,  showing  that  the 
condition  of  the  carbon  in  combinations  of  manganese  and  iron  is 
determined  by  the  percentage  of  silicon  present,  just  as  in  any  other 
cast-iron. 

To  be  able  to  investigate  the  influence  of  manganese  in  cast-iron, 
we  must  be  familiar  with  the  action  of  silicon.  This  is  described  at 
length  in  former  papers  {Trans, ,  xvii.,  253  and  683).  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  iiere  that  castings  of  iron  alone,  or  iron  and  carbon,  will 
always  be  white,  and  the  carbon  will  always  be  combined.  If  the 
iron  be  saturated  with  carbon,  and  comparatively  free  from  other 
elements,  such  cast-iron  will  be  crystalline,  and  the  fracture  will  be 
more  or  less  specular. 

The  j)resence  of  silicon  will  drive  more  or  less  of  the  carbon  into 
the  graphitic  form,  and  cause  the  color  of  the  cast-iron  to  be  gray. 
Practically  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  grayness  of  cast-iron  de- 
pends on  the  percentage  of  silicon  present. 

If  we  introduce  into  the  iron  an  element  which  will  drive  out  or 
lessen  the  percentage  of  silicon,  such  element  will  indirectly  cause 
the  cast-iron  to  be  whiter  ;  but  such  whiteness  should  be  ascribed  to 
the  decrease  of  silicon.     However,  it  may  be  that  manganese,  either 
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by  allowing  an  increased  amount  of  combined  carbon  to  be  present, 
or  by  making  the  combined  carbon  less  easily  influenced  by  silicon, 
does,  in  a  slight  degree,  cause  iron  containing  a  given  percentage  of 
silicon  to  be  less  gray  than  if  manganese  were  absent,  or  the  manga- 
nese may,  by  its  own  white  color,  lighten  the  shade  of  cast-iron. 

I.  After  making  numerous  tests,  presently  to  be  described,  -we 
made  the  following  three  casts  to  determine  the  exact  influence  ex- 
erted by  silicon,  and  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  just  ex- 
pressed that  the  change  in  silicon  produced  much  of  the  change 
observed  in  our  other  records. 

We  j>repared  three  hot  ladles,  and  placed  in  the  first,  five  ounces 
of  broken  gray  scrap  from  our  ordinary  cupola-iron. 

In  the  second  ladle  we  placed  four  ounces  of  white  iron,  contain- 
ing practically  no  silicon,  and  one  ounce  of  14.77  per  cent,  ferro- 
silicon. 

In  the  third  ladle  we  placed  four  ounces  of  81.62  per  cent,  ferro- 
manganese  (white)  and  one  ounce  of  the  ferro-silicon. 

Into  each  ladle  we  tapped  from  the  cupola  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  amount  of  melted  iron.  As  the  cupola-iron  contained  2.50  per 
cent,  silicon,  the  ounce  of  ferro-silicon  kept  the  percentage  of  silicon 
practically  uniform  in  all  the  casts,  since  it  supplied  enough  silicon 
to  make  an  average  of  2.51  with  the  four  ounces  of  other  material 
added  in  the  second  and  third.  In  the  third  cast  the  manganese  was 
increa.sed  1.08  per  cent. ;  and  as  manganese  in  the  cupola-iron  was 
about  0.50,  in  the  third  cast  it  was  about  1.50. 

All  conditions  attending  each  cast  were  exactly  the  same,  ancj,  as 
will  afterwards  be  seen,  our  other  tests  and  this  series  substantially 
agree. 

A  comparison  of  the  first  and  second  casts  will  show  whether  any 
influence  was  exerted  by  the  introduction  of  the  white  iron  and  ferro- 
silicon. 

A  comparison  of  the  second  and  third  casts  will  show  what  influ- 
ence the  manganese  exerted. 

The  record  of  stress  applied  as  a  dead  load  (or,  as  we  call  it, 
"weight-stress")  shows  that  the  iron  is  neither  weakened  nor 
strengthened  by  manganese ;  but  the  record  of  impact-stress  shows 
that  the  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  manganese  has  lessened  the  al>ility 
of  a  casting  to  resist  shock. 

A  few  genernl  remarks  may  be  made  regarding  deflection  and  set, 
as  measured  in  these  tests.     Deflection  is  the  sum  of  set  and   elas- 
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ticity,  set  being  Ihe  portion  of  deflection  which  will  not  be  recovered  ; 
and  elasticity  the  portion  which  will  be  recovered  when  the  stress  is 
removed.  In  most  cases  deflection  for  impact  exceeds  that  for  weight ; 
and  also,  in  most  cases,  set  is  less  for  impact  than  for  weight — the 
reason  being  that  the  suddenness  of  a  blow  does  not  allow  time  for 
the  separation  of  the  molecules  before  the  recoil  takes  place.  If  the 
wltimate  stress  is  less  in  any  test  we  might  expect  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  deflection  and  set.  For  purposes  of  comparison  we  must 
use  the  ratio  obtained  by  dividing  set  and  deflection  by  the  stress 
which  produced  them. 

Table  I. — Results  of  Series  I. 
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The  ratios  of  sets  show  that  manganese  renders  cast-iron  less 
plastic  and  more  brittle.  We  see  by  the  record  of  impacts  that  the 
lessened  ability  of  cast-iron  to  resist  shock  is  an  indication  of  brit- 
tleness.  By  subtracting  the  ratio  of  set  from  that  of  deflection  we 
hav.e  the  ratio  of  elasticity,  and  we  find  that  elasticity  is  not  influ- 
enced materially  by  manganese. 

The  next  question  is  that  of  shrinkage.  All  of  our  tests  agree  in 
showing  that  manganese  increa.ses  the  shrinkage  of  cast-iron.  In 
the  tests  which  we  are  considering,  an  increase  of  1  per  cent,  has  raised 
the  shrinkage  26  per  cent.  So  long  as  any  carbon  remains  in  the 
combined  form,  an  increase  in  silicon  will  drive  such  carbon  into 
graphite,  and  thus  in  some  degree  decrease  shrinkage  ;  but  a  high 
shrinkage  caused  by  manganese  is  independent  of  carbon,  and  cannot 
be  taken  out  without  removing  the  manganese.  As  shrinkage  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  casting,  and  produces  internal  stress  within  the 
ca.«ting,  this  question  Is  of  vital  importance  to  the  foundryman.  The 
less  shrinkage  in  the  iron,  the  less  the  danger  from  cracks. 

Pferhaps  the  next  important  question  for  the  foundryman  is  that 
of  chilL     Judging  from  these  records^  manganese  does  not  influence 
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chill  at  all ;  but  other  tests  will  show,  as  we  have  Ijefore  ol)<;erve(l, 
that  with  a  given  percentage  of  silicon  the  carbon  may  be  a  little 
more  inclined  to  remain  in  the  combined  form,  and  therefore  the 
chill  may  be  a  little  deeper.  Hence,  to  cause  the  chill  to  be  the 
same,  it  would  seem  that  the  percentage  of  silicon  should  be  a  little 
higher  with  manganese  than  without  it. 

Hardness  is  another  important  question  with  the  worker  in  iron. 
An  increase  of  1  per  cent,  of  nianganese  has  increased  the  hanlness 
40  per  cent.  In  the  first  two  casts  the  hardness  of  the  chill  is  77 
per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  the  unchilled  fracture  ;  but  in  the  cast 
with  n)anganese  the  difference  is  only  61  per  cent. — again  showing 
that  manganese  does  not  increase  chill.  If,  however,  a  hard  chill  is 
required,  manganese  gives  it  by  ad(b'ng  iiardness  to  the  whole  cast- 
ing. This  hardness  is  due  to  the  hardness  of  the  manganese  itself, 
and  not  because  more  of  thecarlK)n  has  taken  the  cv)mi)ine<l  form. 

This  preliminary  review  presents  a  key  by  which  to  examine  tlie 
records  of  other  series  of  tests  whicli  are  presented  below. 

It  seems  that  in  trying  to  make  soft  castings  with  low  slirinkni;'', 
manganese  should  be  avoitled. 

II.  To  prove  still  further  the  influence  of  silicon  in  manganese- 
irons,  and  that  much  of  the  influence  exerted  by  manganese  can  in 
most  cases  be  overcome  by  silicon,  we  present,  in  Table  II.,  the 
record  of  a  series  of  six  tests  witii  20  per  cent,  spiegeleisen. 


Table  II. — Results  of  Series  I  J. 
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The  first  cast  is  from  the  spiegel  alone,  and  contains  hardly  any 
silicon.     The  fracture  is  white  with  the  usual  reflecting  surfaces. 
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The  sjeoond  contains  1.66  per  cent,  of  silicon,  which  has  clianged 
the  metal  to  a  light  gray,  with  no  tendency  to  cliill,  and  has  almost 
wholly  destroyed  the  specular  fracture  presented  by  thespiegel. 

The  third  contains  3.00  per  cent,  of  silicon,  which  turns  the  metal 
into  a  dark  gray  open-iron  .with  no  chill. 

The  fourth  contains  4.84  per  cent,  of  silicon,  which  has  caused 
the  grain  to  be  slightly  closer  and  a  little  lighter  in  color,  but  with 
absolutely  no  chill. 

The  fifth  contains  6.20  per  cent,  of  silicon,  which  has  caused  the 
grain  to  be  still  finer  and  lighter.  The  casting  was  perfectly  sound. 
There  was  no  chill,  but  there  was  a  white  skin  on  the  chill-end, 
which  could  scarcely  be  seen. 

The  sixth  contains  7.30  per  cent,  of  silicon.  This  still  further 
lightens  the  color  of  the  fracture,  and  shows  the  bright  facets  of  a 
silvery  iron.  The  grain  of  this  casting  is  very  open,  and  the  frac- 
ture is  full  of  cavities  filled  with  flakes  of  graphite.  These  bars 
have  a  chill  0.05  to  0.075  inch  deep.  We  have  formerly  called  this 
chill  in  high-silicon  irons,  a  "silicon  chill." 

It  seems  as  if  the  presence  of  this  20  per  cent,  of  manganese  pre- 
vented the  combination  of  silicon  and  carbon  from  forming  a  chill, 
with  low  j)ercentages  of  silicon.  This  series  gives  an  intimation 
that,  with  high  manganese,  perhaps  similar  combinations  between 
silicon  and  carbon  may  form,  but  not  until  a  large  percentage  of 
silicon  is  reached  ;  or,  in  other  words,  manganese  being  j)resent,  a 
larger  percentage  of  silicon  is  required  to  produce  a  given  result. 

The  hardness  of  this  series  is  remarkable,  proving  again  the  hard- 
ening properties  of  manganese.  The  castings  with  7.30  silicon  look 
like  the  softest  of  open  gray-iron,  but  can  hardly  be  touched  with  a 
file. 

We  have  shown,  in  a  former  paper,  that  silicon  of  itself  hardens 
iron.  We  see,  in  this  case,  that  after  the  softening  due  to  graphite 
has  produced  its  greatest  effect,  the  hardening  influence  of  silicon 
was  felt  in  the  last  two  casts. 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  regarding  this  series. 

We  will  now  describe  several  series  of  tests  which  we  have  made 
during  the  last  four  years.  The  records  are  given  below,  both  in 
tabular  form  and  graphically. 

II 1.  Wc  took  (as  a  base)  a  Swedish  gray  charcoal  pig-iron  **  F^M" 
containing  1.2  li)  silicon  and  0.187  manganese.  We  made  one  set  of 
test-bars  from  this.  We  then  took  another  quantity  of  this  F'.M 
iron  and  added  enough  81.62  per  cent,  ferro-manganese  to  make  the 
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addition  of  manganese  0.12  per  cent.     We   made  other  (jasts  (see 
Table  III.),  with  0.6G,  0.75,  and  1.00  per  cent,  of  manganese  adde<l. 

Table  III. 
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F^M  being  a  charcoal-iron  and  low  in  silicon,  is  verj'  .sensitive  to 
any  element  which  can  exert  an  influence  on  carl)on. 

The  additions  of  ferro-manganese  diminishe<l  the  sili(X)n  in  each 
cast.  The  effect  of  this  reduction  must  be  considered  when  the 
record  of  this  series  of  tests  is  examine<l. 

When  the  series  is  considered  as  a  whole,  "  weight-stress"  is  neither 
increased  or  diminished. 

As  mangmiese  wa.s  increa.sed,  the  bars  had  le.«s  ability  to  withstand 
shock  ;  deflection  was  dccreiv^ed  materially,  and  shrinkage  incrcase<l 
uniforndy  with  each  increase  of  manganese.  The  chill  increased, 
but  not  more  than  would  be  expecte<l  from  the  reduceil  amount  of 
silicon. 

Table  W.— Results  of  Series  IV. 
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IV.  We  next  took  as  a  ba.se  "Stewart"  coke-iron,  which   we 
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thought  would  not  Ije  so  sensitive  as  F^M.  Tlie  pig  use<l  was  said 
to  contain  1.53  silicon  and  about  0.50  manganese.  The  results 
shown  in  Table  IV.  were  not  at  all  satisfactory,  as  we  do  not  find  a 
uniform  variation  in  the  series.  We  added  the  ferro-manganese  as 
near  the  time  of  pouring  as  jwssible,  to  prevent  the  cscjipe  of  the 
manganese. 

As  in  case  III.,  the  silicon  was  diluted  with  each  addition  of  man- 
ganese, and  such  dilution  will  account  for  some  of  the  variations. 


Table  V. — Rt suits  of  Series  V.  and  VI. 
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Mkm. — In  llie  last  three  ca.sU  of  Series  V.  and  VI.  the  ferro-manRanese  was  not 
all  melted,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  compute  tlie  percentages  of  niangan«^«e  and 
silicon. 

The  variableness  makes  it  impossil)le  to  draw  conclusions  from 
this  series  alone,  but   it  does   not   in  any  way  cause  us  to  alter  our 
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conclusions  alreafly  reacliod.  Shrinkage  ran  up  until  2  per  cent,  of 
manganese  was  reaclie<l,  hut  decreased  with  3  and  3.83  per  cent. 
With  10  percent,  manganese,  the  silicf)n  was  diluted  to  1.36,  and 
the  casting  wa«  porous  and  light  coloretl.  Chill  was  difficult  to  de- 
termine, hut  was  al)out  0.50. 

V.  an<l  \'I.  These,  shown  in  Tahle  V.,  were  made  hy  placing  in  a 
moulder's  ladle  the  amount  of  ferro-manganese  (heated  red)  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  desired  percentage  of  manganese  in  the  casting, 
and  taj)ping  molten  iron  from  the  cupola,  containing  2.5f>  per  cent, 
silicon.  The  melted  iron  was  poured  imme<liately  into  the  moulds. 
The  time  of  making  all  the  seven  casts  was  not  more  than  five  min- 
utes, therefore  the  manganese  could  not  have  had  time  to  es<-ape,  and 
aside  from  Mn  (and  diluted  Si)  the  composition  of  each  ':':ust  wds  the 
same.  The  two  sets  of  tests  were  made  some  three  months  apart. 
The  additions  in  the.se  ca.^ts  also  diluted  the  silicon  as  manganese 
iuvrviisL'i\. 

These  two  series  sustain  our  conclusions  in  every  particular. 

Table  XL-IiesuUs  of  Series  VII.  and  VIII. 
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VII.  and  VIII.  These  (Tahle  VI.)  are  similar  to  the  last,  and 
made  in  the  same  way,  only  that  one  cast  was  made  each  day  to  get 
a  given  percentage  of  manganese.  At  the  same  time  another  cast 
was  made  with  the  cupola-iron  alone;  so  that  each  day  we  had  two 
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casts  exactly  situilar,  except  that  one  contained  the  manganese  addi- 
tion. In  every  case  the  manganese  caused  an  increase  in  shrinkage. 
There  was  hardly  any  variation  in  chill,  and  what  there  was  could 
be  accounted  f<»r  by  dilution  of  silicon.  The  record  of  weight-stress 
was  very  irregular.  That  of  impact  we  have  not  recorded.  Shrink- 
age and  deflection  confirm  former  conclusions. 

IX.  This  series  of  tests  (Table  VII.)  was  made  in  a  different 
manner;  namely,  by  placing  30  pounds  of  F^M  in  a  crucible,  melt- 
ing it,  making  a  cast  of  test-bars,  adding  some  more  F^M,  returning 
the  gates  from  last  cast,  and  adding  enough  ferro-manganese  to  make 
the  percentage  of  manganese  0.25  ;  melting  this,  and  casting  a  set  of 
bars;  adding  more  F^M,  returning  sj)rues,  adding  ferro  to  make 
manganese  0.50;  making  anotlier  set  of  bars;  and  so  on  for  each  ^ 
per  cent,  up  to  2  per  cent,  manganese.  To  produce  the  nine  casts 
the  metal  was  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace  about  nine  hours. 

The  silicon  was  diluted  by  each  addition,  and  no  doubt  some 
escaped.  Analyses  showed  that  in  the  last  cast,  where  we  meant  to 
have  2  per  cent,  of  manganese,  there  was  only  0.5836  per  cent.,  and 
of  this  the  F^M  in  the  pig  contained  0.186. 

X.  We  made  a  set  of  bars  in  the  crucible  from  F^  M,  with  enough 
ferro-manganese  to  make  manganese  2  per  cent.,  adding  the  ferro 
just  before  pouring,  to  prevent  escape.  The  silicon  was  tliluted  to 
1.22  per  cent. 

This  gave  (Table  VII.)  exactly  what  was  expected  of  the  2  percent, 
cast  of  series  IX.  Comparing  this  set  of  bars  (X.)  with  the  first  set  of 
bars  in  series  IX.,  or  with  series  XI.,  we  have  F^M  with  0.187  per  cent, 
manganese  and  with  2  per  cent.,  and  silicon  lowered  by  dilution  only 
from  1.249  to  1.22.  The  records  of  these  two  casts  are  similar  to  set 
I.  of  these  cavSts,  only  there  is  always  a  chance  of  considerable  varia- 
tion in  separate  casts  made  in  a  crucible,  owing  to  unseen  variations 
in  the  conditions  attending  the  operation. 

The  similarity  between  these  two  heats  proves  that  the  reason  why 
the  last  cast  of  series  IX.  was  not  like  X.  was  the  decrease  of  silicon 
and  other  changes  produced  by  the  continuation  of  the  heat  through 
the  period  of  nine  hours.  Tiie  manganese  has  not  exerted  any  influ- 
ence, which  is  apparent  when  we  compare  the  first  cast  of  IX.  or 
series  X.  with  XI. 

XI.  We  made  (Table  VII.)  a  series  exactly  similar  to  IX.,  with- 
out adding  manganese  (and  without  thus  reducing  the  amount  of 
silicon).  The  silicon  was  oxidized  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ninth 
ciist  was  white,  with  a  corresponding  variation  in  each  of  the  casts. 
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Table  VII.  gives  the  silicon  in  each  of  the  peries.     In  IX.  it  is  cal- 
culated, while  in  XI.  it  is  determined  hy  analysis  of  the  bars. 


Table  YII. — Resulta  of  Series  IX.,  X.  and  XL 

SERIES    IX*. 


s 


0. 

0.25 

0.50 

0.75 

1.00 

1.25 

1.50 

1.75 

2  00 


O  V       l| 


In  Pig 
0.187 


0.583 


1.25 
1.25 
1.24 
1.24, 
1.24 
1.23 
1.22 
1.00 
.89 


337 
360 
368 
398 
398 
441 
325 
431 
284 


.18 
.24 
.24 
.18 
.17 
.22 
.13 
.17 
.09 


a 


314 
330 
339 
314 
382 
457 
296 
399 
220 


.172 

0.50 

.164 

0.52 

.164 

0.65 

.167 

0.80 

.178 

1.00 

.187 

1.25 

.195 

1.50 

.205 

White. 

.230 

White 

TEST   X. 

2.00 

'    1.22 

i 

1 

404 

.18 

357 

.22     1 

.171 

.80 

Series  XL— FlM  Re  MELXS-f 

In  Pig:     In  Pig 
0.187   ,    1.25 


1.16 

404 

1 
.16  j 

220 

.16 

... 

400 

.20; 

330 

.22 

... 

405 

.26 

339 

.27 

... 

399 

.22 

365 

.27 

... 

420 

.22 

331 

.24 

... 

479 

.23 

340 

.22 

... 

411 

.17 

423 

.28 

0.97 

397 

.16 

287 

.20 

.176  1.00 
.180  I  .80 
.17ft  I  .80 
.183  !  1.25 
I  .186  I  1.75 
.208    White 

.187  '    1.75 

I 

.208    White 

I 


in  series  IX.  were  made  by  Harry  S.  Fleming,  who  intended, 
were  begun,  to  analyze   pro<.luct«,  and  to  ap|>ear  as  joint- 


*  The  determinations ; 
when  these  experiments 
author  of  the  pai)er. 

t  Tiie  determination  iu  series  XI.  were  made  by  Prof.  C  F.  Mabery,  of  Cleve- 
huid,  (.). 
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Comparing  the  two  scries,  we  find  that  the  correspcjnding  easts  of 
each  series  are  substantially  alike,  showing,  therefore,  but  little  in- 
fluence from  the  manganese. 

We  have  made,  at  various  times,  various  other  tests,  some  of  which 
we  present  in  Table  VIII. 

XII.  To  F''M  we  added  (Table  VIII.)  a  ferro-silicon  containing 
12.08  silicon  and  0.75  manganese,  to  make  silicon  2.50.  The  grain 
was  very  dark,  but  white  patches  occurred  in  the  casting,  with  dark 
gray  iron  on  the  outside.* 

XIII.  This  is  another  test  exactly  like  XII. 

XIV.  We  took  F^M  and  added  a  ferro-silicon  ("  Govan  ")  said 
to  contain  9.87  per  cent,  silicon  and  2.20  manganese,  to  make  silicon 
2.50  and  manganese  0.56.     The  grain  was  very  uniform. 

XV.  We  made  a  mixture  exactly  like  XII.  and  XIII.,  except 
that  we  added  enough  ferro-manganese  to  make  Mn  the  .same  as 
XIV.     The  result  was  a  casting  with  perfectly  even  grain. 

XVI.  AVe  took  iron  from  our  ordinary  cupola-mixture,  with  sili- 
con about  2.50  and  manganese  under  1  percent.,  which  gave  "  weight- 
stress"  about  375.  Enough  20  per  cent,  spiege!  was  added  to  make 
manganese  4  per  cent.  This  was  melted  in  a  crucible  and  a  set  of 
test-bars  was  made. 

By  the  addition,  silicon  was  diluted  to  2.10  ])er  cent.  The 
strength  was  slightly  increased,  which  would  have  been  expected 
from  the  lowering  of  the  silicon.  The  chill  was  also  increased  from 
0.075  to  0.50,  which  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way.  Shrink- 
age increased  from  .130  to  .173.     The  grain  was  gray  and  open. 

XVII.  In  another  test  we  took  F^M  (Si,  1.249)  and  added 
enough  40  per  cent,  ferro-manganese  to  make  manganese  16  per 
cent,  and  silicon  0.75.  The  F^M  was  strong  and  gray.  The  mix- 
ture was  white  and  full  of  blow  holes,  and  had  but  little  strength. 
The  mere  decrease  of  silicon  would  have  turned  the  iron  white,  but 
not  necessarily  with  blow-holes.  The  quality  of  the  ferro-manga- 
nese exerts  a  great  influence  upon  the  resultant  casting. 

XVIII.  We  made  a  cast  of  81.62  per  cent,  ferro-manganese, 
with  enough  14.77  per  cent,  ferro-silicon  to  make  Mn  51.70,  silicon 
4.83,  carbon  about  4.00  and  iron  about  39.47.  The  resultant  casting 
was  BO  weak  as  to  be  easily  broken  in  the  fingers,  and  was  perfectly 
white  and  had  a  greasy  feel. 

This  amount  of  silicon  with  the  20  per  cent,  spiegel  produced  a 

*  The  ferro-sil icons  used  in  these  experiments  were  analyzed  hy  Edward  Or- 
ton  Jr. 
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beautiful  open,  gray  casting  .with  absolutely  no  cliill.     We  did  not, 


WEIGHT  STRESS.    (LBS.AV.    AT  CENTER  OF  BAR.) 
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in  XVIII.,  push  the  increase  of  silicon  farther,  and  do  not  know 
if  the  casting  with  more  silicon  would  have  turned  gray. 
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We  Iiave  the  record  of  tests  of  27  different  brands  of  cast-iron  of 
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which  we  have  the  analysis  of  the  pigs  testetl,  and  we  tiud  that  the 
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slirinkage  more  nearly  follows  the  variation  of  silicon  than  that  of 
any  other  element.  Manganese  ranges  from  0.01  in  the  lowest  to 
0.75  in  the  highest,  and  we  cannot  discover  that  between  these  limits 
in  the  pig,  manganese  exerts  any  influence,  either  for  good  or  other- 
wise. 

While  we  have  already  expressed  the  opinion  that  for  a  soft  iron 
without  shrinkage  manganese  should  be  absent,  yet  we  do  not  think 
that  where  manganese  in  the  pig  is  below  0.75,  or  even  1  per  cent., 
its  presence  will  ever  be  noticed.  We  think  that  the  apparent  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  strength  observable  in  some  of  our  te^^ts  is  due 
to  other  causes ;  for  example,  to  some  mechanical  structure  rather 
than  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  manganese. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  paper  it  has  seemed  almost  impossible 
to  determine  whether  manganese  was  a  benefit  or  an  injury.  It  is 
only  with  the  closest  calculation  and  care  that  we  have  been  able  to 
determine  the  influence  of  manganese  at  all  w'hen  present  in  cast- 
iron.  Much  of  the  manganese  that  is  present  in  a  pig-iron  will 
e.-cape  during  remelting,  and  it  may  aid  in  removing  sulphur  which 
has  been  brought  in  with  the  fuel. 

In  Figs.  ]  and  2  the  tabulated  results  of  our  tests  are  grouped  and 
grapliically  presented,  to  show  more  clearly  their  general  tendency. 

Strength. — Fig.  1  shows  the  records  of  stress  applied  transversely 
and  increased  gradually,  at  the  center  of  the  test-bar  of  J  x^  x  12 
inches;  the  record  is  in  some  cases  the  average  of  three,  and  in 
others  represents  one  or  two  bars.  A  general  glance  at  the  figure 
conveys  an  impression  that  manganese  does  not  influence  the  ability 
to  resist  this  weight-stress.  Adding  manganese  to  molten  iron  gen- 
erally reduces  strength  to  resist  such  stress,  as  Series  VII.  and 
A^III.  prove  conclusively.  These  series  were  made  at  ditferent 
j>arts  of  the  year  and  each  extended  through  at  least  seven  days, 
during  which  time  the  cupola  mixture  varied  more  or  less.  In  each 
of  the  fourteen  casts  the  iron  containing  manganese  was  not  as  strong 
as  that  to  which  none  had  been  added.  We  constructed  Table  VI. 
by  beginning  with  the  average  strength  of  the  cupola-iron  on  the 
first  day  of  the  test,  which  in  Series  VII.  was  433,  and  ti)e  same 
day,,  with  the  addition  of  manganese,  only  395,  a  difference  of  38 
j)ounds.  The  next  day  two  casts  were  made,  one  with  and  one  with- 
out Mn,  and  we  recorded  the  difference.  By  subtracting  each  day 
this  diilerence  from  the  433  of  the  first  day  we  have  a  series  of  com- 
j)arative  records.  The  series  taken  as  a  whole  shows,  as  did  each 
day's  tests,  a  decpease  of  strength   as  niangaiiese  increases.     Series 
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VIII.  was  made  in  the  same  way  and  ghows  the  same  thing.     In 
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each  of  these  the  silicon  was  diluted  with  increase  of  manganese,  and 
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ordinarily  tins  would  add  to  strength.  No  impact-tests  were  made 
of  A  II.  and  VIII.  Series  V.  and  VII.  were  each  made  so  that  the 
iron  used  was  all  taken  from  the  cupola  during  one  tapping,  and 
we  may,  therefore,  consider  that  the  composition  aside  from  the  Mn 
additions  is  the  same  throughout.  We  had  from  each  cast  only  two 
test-bars,  one  for  testing  by  weight  and  one  for  impact.  The  records 
are  not,  therefore,  as  valuable  as  if  we  had  been  able  to  take  the 
average  of  three  bars.  The  record  of  impacts  (Fig.  2)  indicates  a 
decrease  of  ability  to  resist  blows  or  impact  stress  as  Mn  increases. 

Series  III.  and  IV.  sustain  the  view  already  expressed.  A  review 
of  Table  A^^III.,  in  connection  with  the  above,  and  with  what  we 
have  said  regarding  our  tests  of  various  pig-irons,  leads  us  to  .say 
that  the  small  percentages  of  manganese  found  in  commercial  foun- 
dry irons  will  have  littleif  any  influence  on  strength.  The  records  of 
the  spiegeleisen  series  have  no  bearing  on  the  ca.se,  except  to  show 
that,  in  the  use  of  pig-iron,  the  increase  of  silicon  in  overcoming 
brittleness  will  entirely  hide  any  influence  manganese  may  exert. 
The  additions  of  silicon  along  with  Mn  (Table  VIII.)  often  cause 
an  increase  in  strength. 

Defection  (Fig.  3). — For  Series  II.  and  IV.  we  have  plotted 
both  weight  and  impact  deflections.  The  other  lines  are  all  weight 
deflections.  In  each  of  these  tests  the  decrease  in  silicon  caused  an 
increase  of  brittleness,  and  therefore  lessened  deflection  ;  but  the  de- 
flections of  the  spiegeleisen  series  and  deflections  in  Table  VIII. 
show  that  if  silicon  is  increa.sed  along  with  manganese,  the  deflection 
may  be  greater  with  high  manganese,  or,  as  we  may  more  .safely  say, 
deflection  may  be  increased  with  a  certain  proportioning  of  silicon 
and  manganese. 

)Set  (Fig.  4). — The  tendency  to  brittleness  caused  by  the  decrease 
of  silicon  in  the  tests  plotted,  and  by  the  increase  in  mangane.se,  has 
caused  the  iron  to  take  less  set,  but  the  difference  is  not  great.  The 
uniformity  of  results  causes  us  to  believe  thi.s,  and  yet  the  remark- 
able increase  in  set  shown  by  the  spiegel  series  and  the  sets  shown 
in  Table  VIII.  lead  us  to  state  the  fact  as  our  results  show  it,  and 
yet  tlie  etfect  is  not  marked  enough  to  aflect  commercial  irons  with 
the  ordinary  percentages  of  manganese.  Combinations  of  silicon 
and  manganese  may  i^e  made  which  will  make  cast-iron  a  very 
pla.stic  metal.  One  of  the  bars  in  the  spiegel  series  bent  nearly  one- 
half  an  inch  in  one  foot  and  retained  a  set  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch. 
Bars  3^,7  X  1  x  12  inches  were  bent  cold  in  an  ordinary  tinner's  rolls. 
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retaining  a  set  of  nearly  two  inches  in  a  length  of  one  foot;  while 
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ordinary  gray  iron  would  take  but  little  set  l>efore  breaking. 
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Shrinkage  (Fig.  5). — There  is  no  room  for  doubt  in  this  matter. 
Manganese  increases  shrinkage  in  every  case  (with  the  exception  of 
IV.).  Under  the  head  of  .strength  we  have  descrihed  the  details  of 
testing.  Series  VII.  and  VIII.  are  especially  reliable.  Table 
VIII.  sustains  the  view  that,  with  increase  of  manganese,  shrinkage 
always  increases.  Much  depends,  however,  upon  how  the  man- 
ganese got  into  the  iron.  If  present  in  small  quantities  in  the  pig 
it  may  not  raise  shrinkage  as  much  as  if  introduced  by  a  high-grade 
ferro- manganese.  Moreover,  in  XIV.,  although  0.56  Mn  is  what 
would  have  been  present  if  none  escaped,  yet  in  melting  the  pig- 
iron  much  of  the  Mn  may  have  escaped.  In  XV.  we  took  care  that 
the  0.56  Mn  should  remain  in  the  bars.  We  have  found  that  the 
shrinkage  which  a  pig-iron  has  when  it  leaves  the  blast-furnace  will 
be  difficult  to  take  out.  If  an  iron  has  a  high  shrinkage  from  ex- 
cessive manganese  this  shrinkage  cannot  be  removed  unless  the  Mn 
is  removed,  and  then  it  will  not  be  as  low  as  though  the  original  pig 
had  possessed  a  low  shrinkage.  Thus  20  per  cent,  spiegel  shrinks 
0.272  inch  in  one  foot.  Silicon  reduces  this  to  .213  ;  and  yet  gray  iron 
without  Mn  sometimes  has  shrinkage  as  low  as  .113.  White  iron 
shrinks  about  .260  to  .240,  and  by  silicon  the  shrinkage  may  be  re- 
duced to  .140. 

JNIelted  wrought-iron  has  a  shrinkage  of  about  0.220. 
All  of  our  tests  and  experience  thus  far  show  that  shrinkage  is  in- 
creased by  manganese. 

C/j/// (Fig,  6). — Manganese  is  not  hardened  by  sudden  cooling 
and  we  should,  therefore,  expect  that  it  would  not  add  to  the  chill- 
ing quality  of  cast-iron.  A  decrease  of  silicon  often  increases  chill, 
and  this  will  account  for  the  small  increase  in  Series  III.,  IV.,  V. 
and  VI.  If^  manganese  has  any  chilling  tendency  the  20  per  cent, 
spiegel  series  would  show  it,  and  yet  each  cast  of  that  series  shows 
absolutely  no  chill,  except  the  one  with  7.30  Si.  It  even  seems  to 
act  in  a  contrary  manner,  as  in  irons  without  manganese  we  find  it 
difficult  to  remove  all  the  chill  by  additions  of  silicon  ;  so  the  pres- 
ence of  manganese  may  possibly  aid  in  removing  chill. 

In  previous  papers  we  have  shown  that  an  addition  of  silicon  to 
white-iron  reduces  chill.  Thus  3  per  cent,  of  silicon  reduced  chill 
to  0.20,  but  further  additions  increased  chill.  With  this  white- iron 
we  could  not  remove;  all  the  chill  with  silicon,  but  in  the  presence  of 
20  per  cent,  of  mangane-se,  even  3  per  cent,  of  silicon  removed  all 
chill.  The  character  of  the  white  iron  that  held  the  20  per  cent,  of 
Mn  may  have  had  .something  to  «lo  with  this  result,  but  we  have 
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observed  the  eame  thing  in  various  tests,  and  have  also  noticed  that 
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when  manganese  was  present  the  chill  did  not  stop  off  as  su<ldenly 
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as  when  there  was  uone,  but  the  white  and  gray  portions  knit  more 
into  each  other.  If  chill  is  due  to  a  peculiar  union  of  silicon  and 
carbon,  manj^anese  may  retard  such  union.  But  tiiis  is  hardly 
proved  by  onr  tests. 

Hardness  (Fifj.  7). — Ryan  examination  of  hardncs«;  in  each  of  the 
tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  manganese,  almost  without  exception, 
hardens  cast-iron.  While  we  have  shown  that  manganese  does  not 
increase  the  depth  or  whiteness  of  the  chill,  yet  by  increa^sing  the 
hardness  of  a  casting  it  also  increases  the  hardness  of  the  chill. 

Grain. — Manganese  being  a  white  metal,  is  likely  to  lighten  the 
color  of  a  casting  if  introduced  into  the  molten  metal.  When  man- 
ganese is  introduced  into  the  pig-iron  during  its  reduction  in  the 
blast-furnace,  a  larger  percentage  of  carbon  is  taken  up  than  if  man- 
ganese were  not  present.  The  color  then  depends  entirely  upon  the 
percentage  of  silicon  in  the  iron.  As  silicon,  by  causing  carbon  to 
take  the  graphitic  form,  turns  the  iron  to  a  gray  color,  the  more 
carbon  the  iron  contains  the  darker  may  it  be  if  th6  right  amount 
of  silicon  is  present. 

The  more  graphite  and  the  slower  the  casting  cools,  the  coarser  is 
the  grain.  Manganese  causes  molten  iron  to  cool  more  slowly,  and  to 
cool  at  the  outside  of  a  casting  while  the  central  portion  is  perfectly 
fluid.  This  slow  cooling  allows  more  graphite  to  form.  A  rigid 
shell  having  been  formed,  as  the  inner  portion  cools,  it  shrinks,  and 
is  not  able  to  fill  the  interior,  but  leaves  cavities.  As  the  metiil  cry.s- 
tallizos,  the  graphite  .separates  and  lines  these  loo.se  places.  A  casting 
or  pig  containing  manganese  is,  therefore,  likely  to  be  coarse-grained 
and  to  lack  solidity. 

This  is  the  ai>pearanceof  the  cast  of  7.80  per  cent,  spiegel  in  Series 
II.;  but  while  this  metal  seems  soft,  a  file  will  hardly  make  an  im- 
pression on  it,  and  we  could  not  cut  with  a  cold  chisel  the  piece  that 
was  left  in  the  crucible.  We  were  obliged  to  bring  it  to  a  white  heat 
before  the  chisel  could  be  driven  into  it  with  a  sledge.  Yet  the  grain 
was  the  same  as  that  of  any  soft  open  gray  iron. 

The  effect  of  silicon  upon  spiegeleisen  has  been  noted  before.  Mr. 
R.  A.  Iladfield,  in  hi.s  paper  on  "  Aluminum-Steel,"  read  at  the  New 
York  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Stcrl  Institute  {T)'ans.,  xix.,  1041), 
says  that  he  added  to  12  per  cent,  spiegel  3.73  per  cent,  of  silicon,  and 
turned  the  original  spccuhir  white  to  a  No.  3  mill  iron.  By  adding 
1.30  per  cent,  of  aluminum  to  the  .same  spiegel,  it  was  turne<l  to  a 
No.  3  mill.  (A  specimen  sent  the  writer  by  Mr.  Had  field  is  abso- 
lutely  without   chill.)      He  also  addetl    to  a  25  per  cent,   spiegel 
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2.16  per  cent,  of  aluminum   with   like  result.",  only  not  quite  so 
marked. 
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This  last  experiment  sustains  our  view  that  as  Mn  increases 
silicon  is  neeiled  to  produce  a  given  result. 


more 
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Mr.  Willunl  P.  Ward,  at  a  rneetinj;  of  tlie  Atucritan  Institute  (»f 
Mining  Engineers,  reported  {Trails.,  x.,  2G8)  that  he  made  in  1875 
a  16  per  cent,  spiegel  perfectly  gray  and  very  tough  and  strong,  and 
yet  which  could  not  he  cut.  Mr.  Pourct'l,at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Institute,  reported  {Trans. ,  xi.,  197)  a  similar  case  in  his  experience 
of  a  gray  15  per  cent,  spiegel.  His  furnace,  like  Mr.  Ward's,  was 
very  hot,  and  enough  silicon  was  taken  up  to  make  ti)e  iron  gray. 

Discussion. 

J.  W.  Lan(jley,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Keep 
one  question  of  a  chemical  nature,  and  that  is  whether  in  this  line 
of  work  he  has  followed  up  the  sulphur  that  is  pre-«nt.  It  is  a  very 
general  impression  that  there  is  an  antagonism  between  sulphur  and 
manganese.  I  would,  therefore,  like  to  know  whether  he  has  found 
any  relations  between  the  increments  of  manganese  and  the  decre- 
ment or  otherwise  of  the  sulphur  in  the  metal? 

Mr.  Kekp:  It  is,  perhaj)s,  to  be  regretted  that  all  of  the  test- 
bars  spoken  of  in  my  recent  papers  have  not  been  subjected  to 
chemiciil  analysis.  One  reason  is  that  I  have  no  chemist  at  my  dis- 
posal. The  method  I  have  pursued  is  explained  fully  in  my  paper. 
I  think  that  my  estimated  composition  of  a  given  mixture  of  known 
materials  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  warrant  my  general  detluctions. 
Of  course,  it  cannot  be  as  accurate  as  a  complete  analysis  of  the 
mixture  itself. 

Regarding  sulphur ;  during  my  experiments,  whenever  I  have  put 
ferro-manganese  into  the  ladle  from  our  cupola,  sulphur  bin-ame 
apparent  to  the  smell,  which  I  presume  indicates  that  the  manganese 
eliminates  thesulj)hur.  It  seems  to  me,  moreover,  that  in  Mr.  Howe's 
work  on  steel,  this  is  so  conclusively  j)roved  as  to  make  further  ex- 
periment unnecessary.  A  curious  and  somewliat  surprising  experi- 
ence is  recalled  by  Prof.  Langley's  questions,  namely,  that  we  had 
at  one  time  in  our  stock-yard  a  lot  of  pig-irt)n,  made  from  cinder, 
which  carried  manganese  and  sulphur  in  almost  the  exact  j)roportion 
of  their  chemic^d  equivalents,  i.e.,  27.5  to  16.  The  analysis  was 
(Fleming)  Si,  3.738  ;  P,  2.329  ;  Mn,  0.4395  ;  S.  0.205. 

With  regard  to  manganese,  my  experience  is  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult, by  introducing  manganese,  as  I  have  done,  to  get  a  series  of 
bars  containing  just  what  is  expected.  In  series  IX.  manganese  was 
introduced  with  great  care,  and  when  I  expected  to  find  2  per  cent. 
1  had  only  0.b83.     That  iron  had  been  hot  for  several  hours  before 
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iK'incr  fast.     In  other  cases,  T    have  reason  to  iK'lieve,  there  was  no 
such  large  prop(>rti(tnate  h)S.s  of  manganese. 

Julian  Kennedy,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  :  Mr.  Keep's  remarks  con- 
firm the  impression  strongly  njade  upon  me  hy  his  pa|)er,  that,  while 
the  calculation  of  the  contents  of  his  mixtures  might  be  in  somecaseb 
approximately  trustworthy,  yet  in  the  cjuse  of  the  high  |)crc('ntages 
of  manganese  it  would  l>e  very  misleading.  We  know  that  in  run- 
ning from  the  furnace  to  the  pig-bf<l  the  compo>ition  of  such  njctal 
is  chang<;tl  enormously;  that  80  percent,  (erro- manganese  will  oxi- 
dize to  powder  unless  completely  prote<ted  from  the  weather.  It  is 
so  sensitive  that  I  should  expect,  in  many  cases,  as  mueh  proportion- 
ate error  as  Mr.  Keep  has  observed.  I  should  not  l)e  surpriscnl  to 
find,  as  he  did,  that  there  was  only  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  one 
per  cent,  where  two  per  cent,  was  expected  ;  because  the  mang-anese 
is  so  extremely  quick  to  oxidize.  Another  point  that  strikes  me  is, 
that  it  would  be  very  interesting,  in  the  case  of  those  bars  that  were 
bent,  to  know  the  carbon  contents.  May  it  not  be  possible  that  the 
carbon  had  been  |)rctty  well  driven  out  of  these  bars,  and  that  there 
was  in  them  what  is  known  as  IIa«llield  steel? 

Mij.  Kkki':  In  the  case  of  the  bars  of  Series  I.,  the  manganese 
was  not  in  the  metal  more  than  five  minutes  from  the  time  that 
the  melted  iron  struck  the  ferro.  So  that  in  that  case  we  are 
pretty  sure  that  all  the  manganese  was  still  present.  So  far  as  the 
carbdu  is  coiK»erne<l,  there  was  no  indignation  on  the  surface  of  the 
casting  but  that  c^nbon  was  still  pn'sent.  In  the  case  of  the  s|>ec- 
ular  bars  of  Series  II.,  I  put  in  10  |K>unds  of  Spiegel  and  tnelteil 
it  with  ferro-silicon  in  the  crucible.  In  that  case  there  may  be  less 
manganese  in  the  bar  than  was  in  the  pig,  but  Mr.  Iladfield's  an- 
alyses of  similar  tests  [TrdtM.  xix.,  1041)  show  that  enough  Mn 
remains  to  justify  our  conclusions. 

Pkkside.nt  Biukimune  :  I  think  we  can  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  sui'h  papers  as  Mr.  Keep's,  not  only  because  of  their  value 
technically,  but  also  as  showing  that  the  men  who  use  pig-iron  are 
beginning  to  investigate  what  it  is.  We  all  know  that  foundry  pig- 
iron  is  graded  ditlerently  in  ilitVerent  parts  of  the  country,  .so  that 
the  names  given  to  the  various  grades  have  nothing  more  than  loi^l 
significance.  The  Bessemer  steel-makers  have  done  a  great  service 
to  our  blast-furnaces  by  practically  ignoring  mere  names,  and  classi- 
fying irons  according  to  their  exact  composition.  Now  the  f<tundrv- 
men,  by  beginning  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  material  which 
cotnes  into  their  yards,  and  not  accepting  or  condemning   it   on   its 
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name  alone,  are  takinr;  a  {^reat  step  in  advance.  A  j)ig-iron  made 
from  a  furnafe-oliarge  containing  a  little  mill-cinder  may  be  better 
than  if  an  ore  worse  than  mill-cinder  were  substitnted  for  that  ma- 
terial. The  true  test  is  the  analysis  and  the  experimental  use  of  the 
pig  for  the  special  purpoise  in  view. 

E.  C.  Pechix,  Roanoke,  Va. :  A  number  of  years  ago,  first  at 
Pittsburgh,  and  afterwards  at  the  New  York  meeting,  Mr.  John  L. 
Gill,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburgh,  claimed  that  the  chilling  property  of  certain 
pig-irons  depended,  not  absolutely  upon  the  proj)ortion  of  silicon, 
but  upon  the  presence  of  a  form  of  carbon  intermediate  between  the 
combined  and  the  graphitic  iron.  I  have  never  seen  anything  more 
about  it,  and  I  simply  ask,  for  information,  whether  anybody  else 
has  discovered  this  intermediate  form  of  carbon. 


ELECTBICITT  IN  MINING,  AS  APPLIED   BY   THE  ASPEN 
MINING  AND  SMELTING  COMPANY,  ASPEN,  COLO. 

BY  M.    B.    HOLT,   ASPEN,   COLO. 

(Glen  Summit  Meeting,  October,  1S91.) 

At  this  time,  when  electricity  in  its  various  applications  is  attract- 
ing so  much  interest,  and  with  such  good  reason,  it  has  been  suggeste<l 
to  me  that,  as  the  Aspen  Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  of  Aspen, 
Pitkin  county,  Colorado,  was  the  first  mining  company  in  America 
to  employ  electrical  power  for  hoisting,  a  record  of  what  has  been 
accom])lished  by  this  company  would  be  of  interest. 

Early  in  the  year  1888  the  question  of  power  for  the  development 
of  the  ore-horizon  lying  below  the  level  of  the  tunnel  through  which 
the  property  is  worked,  became  one  of  importance.  The  conditions 
under  which  it  was  proposed  to  use  power  were  as  follows  (See  Fig. 
1) :  The  company's  mines  lie  upon  the  northwestern  slope  of  a  moun- 
tain, the  ascent  of  which  is  at  an  angle  of  28°  from  the  horizon. 
The  ore,  consisting  of  argentiferous  galena  and  other  silver-bearing 
mineral,  is  found  at  or  near  the  ])lane  of  contact  of  a  superincum- 
bent mass  of  blue  limestone,  with  an  underlying  hed  of  dolomite. 
This  contact  plane  dips  north  30°  west,  at  an  angle  of  f>0°  with  the 
horizon. 

A  tunnel  1000  feet  in  length,  driven  south  into  the  mountain  near 
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its  base,  penetrates  this  ore-mass  at  a  vertical  depth  of  nearly  500 
feet,  and  tiirough  tliis  tlie  ore  and  the  waste  material  are  hroufrht  to 
the  surface.  For  the  purposes  of  drainage  and  transportation,  the 
tunnel  has  received  a  grade  of  3  per  cent,  towards  its  mouth,  while 


from  its  breast,  or  inner  extremity,  level  bnimhes  or  drifts  are  run 
l>oth  to  the  right  and  left,  following  tiie  strike  of  the  ore-bearing 
plane,  and  developing  it  in  its  lateral  extent.  The  development  be- 
low the  tunnel- level  was  begun  by  sinking  two  inclines,  which  were 
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intc'n<lo<l  to  follow  tlie  ore-plane  in  its  descent,  and  wliicli,  it  was 
contenij)lated,  iiiijj;lit  acquire  considerable  depth.  One  of"  these  in- 
clines l)egan  near  the  inner  extremity  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  other 
was  started  300  feet  distant  in  the  drift  toward  the  north.  Both 
descended  below  the  tunnel-level  at  an  angle  of  60°.  Power,  ap- 
plied to  hoisting  machinery  of  some  kind,  was  necessary  to  bring  up 
the  ore  and  waste  material  from  these  inclines,  and  from  the  levels 
that  would  be  driven  in  future. 

The  first  j)lan  considered  was  the  use  of  steam-power  ;  that  of 
compressed  air  was  then  discussed.  Both  of  these  plans  were  finally 
laid  aside  for  weighty  reasons,  although  the  latter  offered  several 
advantai^es  over  the  use  of  steam  in  the  inside  workings.  It  then 
occurred  to  Mr.  Fred.  G.  Bulkley,  the  manager  of  the  company,  to 
duplicate  the  operations  of  the  Comj)agnie  de  la  Ferronit^re,  on  a  larger 
scale;  to  use  electrical  power,  utilizing,  for  the  generation  of  the 
current,  the  power  daily  going  to  waste  through  the  channels  of 
mountain  streams  in  the  vicinity.  Accordingly  a  flume  was  con- 
structed, with  ample  capacity,  giving  an  effective  head  of  63  feet, 
and  a  Pelton  water-wheel,  having  a  diameter  of  5  feet,  was  selected 
for  the  motor.  A  50-horse-power  500-volt  constant-potential  Edi- 
son dynamo  was  then  set  up  and  run  under  the  direction  of  the 
lloaring  Fork  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company.  This  machine 
generated  the  current  at  a  distance  of  6000  feet  from  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel. 

After  long  delays  and  by  constant  importunity,  attended  with 
more  than  one  failure,  Mr.  Bulkley  finally  secured  the  attention  and 
aid  of  a  manufacturer  of  electrical  machinery,  to  provide  the  hoist- 
ing-plant for  the  mine,  and  finally,  in  July,  1888,  the  first  ele<'tric- 
hoisler  used  in  mining  work  in  Americii  was  |)laced  at  the  head  of 
the  Veteran  Tunnel,  and  successfully  used  for  hoisting  from  the 
incline  near  this  point.  The  same  motor,  by  engaging  with  a  sei-ond 
drum,  draws  the  empty  cars  in  tlie  tunnel  by  a  tail-rope  system,  the 
loaded  train  running  out  by  gravity.  This  hoist  consists  of  a  7i- 
horse-power  street-car  motor  (See  Fig.  2),  manufactured  by  the 
Sprague  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Company,  geared  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  This  motor  proved  the  success  of  the  plant  from  tlie  start, 
notwithstanding  the  trying  conditions  under  which  it  was  at  fii*st 
used  — one  of  which  was  the  great  amount  of  moisture  in  the  work- 
ings, which  condensed  upon  the  machine.  Later,  the  iron  pinions 
on  the  armature-shaft  were  exchanged  for  raw-hide  pinions,  dimin- 
ishing the  noise  when  running,  and  also  the  liability  of  any  leakage  of 
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current  to  the  levers  and  other  parts  of  the  marliinery.  The  work- 
ing of  this  motor  was  so  succes-srnl  that  during  the  same  year  a 
sin)ilar  hoist  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  incline  300  feet  to  the 
northeast.       Each  of  these  hoisters  was  designed  to  raise   250  tons 


SiJj] 


250  ^Qct  up  .1  C)0°  incline  every  24  hours,  estimating  16  hours  ol 
actual  working  time.  Fig.  3  shows,  in  plan,  the  arrangement  of  the 
electric  hoi^^t. 

The  first  motor  has  been  in  constant  use  for  hoisting  for  3  years, 
during  which  time  the  cost  of  repairs  has  been  as  follows  : 
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Replacing  field -magnet  coils, $43.00 

Re-winding  one  armature, 80.00 

Replacing  commutators, •     .  75.00 

Total  repairs, $198.00 

This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  commutator-brushes,  which 
have  to  he  replaced  from  time  to  time — which  is,  however,  a  small 
item.  The  first  item  of"  expense  above  given  was  necessitated  by 
the  burning  out  of  the  insulation  on  the  wires  of  the  magnet-coils, 
which  nii<rht  have  resulted  from  one  or  more  of  several  causes.  The 
second  item  was  due  to  the  bursting  of  the  binding-wires  on  the 
armature.  This,  had  it  been  anticipated,  might  have  been  guarded 
against.  The  last  item,  caused  by  the  wearing  out  of  the  commu- 
tators, was  due  to  the  natural  wear  between  the  commutator  and  the 
copper  brushes  which  were  originally  employed. 

Recently  the  company  has  put  carbon  brushes  upon  all  of  the 
motors,  and  also  uses  them  upon  the  dynamos.  Since  this  change 
has  been  made,  the  motors  have  run  without  sparking,  and  the  wear 
upon  the  commutators  is  inappreciable. 

The  Company  has  an  extra  armature  that  can  be  used  in  either 
motor-hoist,  so  that,  in  case  of  accident,  very  little  time  need  be  lost 
in  repairing  the  damage.  In  the  case  of  the  accident  to  the  field- 
magnet  coils,  mentioned  above,  the  burnt  coils  were  replaced  with- 
out much  delay  by  otiiers  bought  in  Aspen.  The  total  time  lost, 
due  to  accidents  or  repairs  during  the  time  the  hoist  has  been  in  use, 
amounts  to  12  hours. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1889  the  Company,  having  available 
water-power,  not  in  use,  decided  to  have  its  own  generating-plant. 
Previous  to  this  it  had  been  supplied  with  power  from  the  Roaring 
Fork  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company.  Work  was  soon  begun, 
and  by  July,  1890,  the  Company  was  generating  its  own  power. 
This  plant  has  a  capacity  of  100  electrical  horse-power,  which  is 
generated  by  two  50-horse-power  Thomson- riouston  motor-type 
dynamos,  wound  for  a  constant  potential  of  500  volts.  These  are 
run  from  two  double  Pelton  water-wheels,  42  inches  in  diameter,  t.e., 
four  42-inch  wheels,  two  being  paired  together  on  each  shaft.  Each 
of  these  four  wheels  is  impelled  by  the  force  of  the  water  issuing 
from  two  nozzles  and  applied  to  the  wheels,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

A  pressure  of  about  35  pounds  per  square  inch,  as  indicated  by  a 
gauge  at  the  foot  of  the  main  column-pipe,  is  obtained  from  an  elTec- 
tive  fall  of  a  little  over  80  feet.     This  fall   is  obtained  by  lluming 
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for  a  distance  of  1300  feet.  The  flume  has  a  capacity  of  1000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  minute. 

The  requirements  calling  for  greater  or  less  power  are  met  by  de- 
flecting the  nozzles,  which  wf)rk  on  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  by  means 
of  a  Woodward  governor,  set  to  maintain  a  constant  speed  of  the 
water-wheel  shaft  from  which  it  is  actuated.  The  wheels  are  enclosefl 
in  an  iron  hood,  4  feet  by  4  feet,  which  can  be  taken  off  with  little 
trouble,  the  joints  being  kept  tight  with  rubber  gaskets.  (See 
Fig.  5.) 

The  adjoining  ends  of  the  water-wheel  shafts  carry  a  friction- 

Fio.  4. 


B.     Ball  2e  socket  joint 

L.      Links 


Pelton  Water-wheel, 


dutch,  by  means  of  which  the  shafts  can  l)e  run  as  one  shaft  when 
it  is  desired  to  throw  the  output  of  bt)th  dynamos  on  one  common 
line. 

Fig.  6  shows  one  set  of  water-wheels  and  one  dynatno,  with  the 
Woodward  governor,  the  other  set  of  wheels  and  dynamo  being 
entirely  similar. 

The  electrical  connections  in  the  generating  station  are  as  simple 
as  possible,  the  dynamos  l)eing  connected  with  the  switch-board  by 
overhead  wiring  hung  from  the  trusses. 

Wiring. — The  generating  station  is  situated  6000  feet  from  the 
entrance  to  the  tunnel.     The  stationary  motors  now  in  use  are  situ- 
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ated  at  distances  of  1800  feet,  1200  feet,  and  1000  feet  from  the 
entrance  un<lergronnd.  From  the  power-station  to  tlie  tunnel  the 
current  is  carried  l)y  bare  00  copper  wire,  except  for  a  distance  of 
about  300  feet  at  each  end  of  the  line,  where  an  underwriters'  insu- 
lated wire  of  the  same  size  is  used.  Inside  the  mine  the  current  is 
carried  to  the  two  main  hoisting-stations  at  distances  of  1000  and 
1200  feet  by  kerite  seven-strand  conductors,  having  a  heavy  insula- 
tion 4|4  i'lfh  in  diameter.  Okonite  or  Grimshaw  insulated  wires  are 
used  on  all  the  other  circuits  inside  the  mine,  where  the  insulation 
must  necessarily  be  of  the  best.  On  none  of  the  circuits  inside  the 
mine  is  there  a  loss  exceeding  5  per  cent.  Along  the  outside  circuit 
there  is  at  present,  when  the  wires  are  carrying  the  maximum  load 
required  by  present  operations,  a  loss  of  from  5  to  6  per  cent. 

Cost  of  Generating. — The  cost  of  generating,  as  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  cost  of  labor  and  lubricants  (interest  and  depreciation  are 
not  included)  by  the  horse-power  demanded,  amounts  at  present  to 
two-thirds  of  one  cent  per  horse-power  per  hour;  and  greater 
amounts  of  power  could  be  furnished  at  a  lower  rate  per  horse-power, 
as  U])  to  100-liorse- power  no  increase  of  plant  would  be  necessary, 
the  cost  for  labor  would  remain  the  same,  and  the  cost  of  lubricants 
would  advance  but  little. 

In  July,  1890,  the  Company  received  from  the  Sullivan  Diamond 
Prospecting  Company,  of  Chicago,  an  electric  diamond  prospecting- 
drill.  (See  Fig.  7.)  This  was  the  first  drill  of  its  kind,  and  was 
built  for  the  Company  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Fred.  G.  Bulkley,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  should  have  a  thorough  trial,  and  be  re- 
tained if  satisfactory.  It  is  operated  by  a  3-horse-power  Thomson- 
Houston  motor,  and  has  a  capacity  of  400  feet,  taking  out  a  core 
^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  drill  was  first  set  up  on  the  surface, 
and  exjieriments  were  made  with  it  by  drilling  into  an  immense 
granite  boulder.  It  was  found  that,  in  this  kind  of  rock,  it  would 
drill,  taking  out  a  core  of  the  above  diameter,  2  inches  |>er  minute. 
It  was  then  put  in  the  niiiie,  where  it  has  been  used  steadily  for  the 
last  12  months  for  exploring  the  hanging-  and  foot-walls  of  the 
mineral  deposit,  which  are  respectively  a  hard  blue  and  often  silici- 
fied  limestone,  and  a  brown  dolomitic  limestone.  In  these  rocks  the 
machine  drills  at  the  rate  of  \\  inches  to  2  inches  per  minute;  or, 
in  a  shift  of  8  hours,  allowing  for  all  delays  essential  to  diatnond- 
drill  work,  the  progress  made  varies  from  6  to  32  feet,  depending 
upon  the  character  of  the  rock.  The  average  per  shift,  allowing  for 
time  Idst  in  moving,  setting  up  and   drawing  cores,  is   15   feet,  one 
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(Irill-nian  and  one  l)elper  l)ein^  rniployed.  Ahout  4400  feet  have 
been  drilled  to  date  of  writing,  July  H,  1891.  Tlie  exact  cost,  in- 
cluding all  expenses,  has  been  68  cents  |)er  foot.  This  is  rather 
higher  than  was  expected,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  can  be  re<luced. 

Ilecently  finding  that  the  T^-horse-power,  hoist  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  inclines  was  getting  too  small  for  the  work  required,  it  was 
removed  to  another  part  of  the  mine,  where  it  could  be  advanta- 
geously (!rnj)lov('d,  and  a  2o-h<»rse-power  C  &  C.  electric  motor  put 
in  its  place.  This  larger  motor  is  geared  so  as  to  raise  a  load  of  30U0 
pounds  up  a  60°  incline  276  feet  per  minute.  It  is  capable,  by 
actual  timing,  of  making  the  round-trip  from  a  depth  of  550  feet, 
with  a  load  of  3000  pounds,  in  3  minutes. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  Company  is  about  to  apply  electrical 
power  for  running  a  small  macliine-shop  and  ita  timber-room  and 
carpenter-shop.  It  is  also  proj)osed,  in  the  near  future,  to  einplov 
an  electrical  locomotive  for  surfaee-tramming. 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  the  Thomson-Van-Depoele  Elec- 
tric Mining  Company  by  which  this  Company  is  soon  to  receive, 
upon  trial,  a  Thomson-\'an-J)epoele  electric  percussion-drill,  and  a 
motor-transformer  for  supplying  the  drill  with  a  current  of  220  volts 
from  our  500- volt  mains. 

The  main  working-galleries  of  the  mine  are  lighted  by  electricity, 
the  current  for  which  is  taken  from  the  power-mains,  and  five  100- 
volt  incandescent  lamps  are  connected  up  in  series.  As  the  light 
produced  is  found  to  be  sufficient,  and  the  life  of  the  lamj)  is  therebv 
prolonge<l,  six  of  these  lamj)s  are,  in  most  ca.ses,  placed  in  series 
with  each  other.  Eight  horse-power  of  electrical  energy  is  now  em- 
ployed for  lighting  purposes. 

The  recognized  advantages  of  electrical  j)ower  lor  mining  opera- 
tions may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  It  can  be  transmitted  long  distances  with  small  loss,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  u.se  power  at  such  a  distance  from  it** 
source  as  would  render  it  otherwise  unavailable,  as  in  the  case 
before  us. 

2.  The  conductors  for  conveying  electrical  power  from  one  point 
to  another  recjuire  less  space,  are  n)ore  ejisily  put  in  place  and  re- 
paire<l,  are  easily  tapped  for  branch  circuits,  and  form  a  more  flexible 
system  throughout  than  any  other  mode  of  transmission  perniits. 

3.  The  electrical  .systttn  is  ideal,  viewed  from  the  standj»oiiit  »if 
cleauliness. 
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4.  The  stations  for  utilizing  electrical  power  can  be  made  to  occupy 
a  minimum  space, 

5.  If  this  system  does  not  assist  ventilation,  it  does  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  vitiate  the  air  in  the  mine-workings. 

After  three  years'  use  under  the  varying  conditions  of  mining 
work,  the  electric  current  of  500  volts  has  proved  itself  free  from 
danger  to  life,  and  has  caused  no  inconvenience  further  than  one  or 
two  severe  shocks.  Even  the  risk  of  receiving  a  shock  has  proved 
insufficient  to  suppress  the  spirit  of  investigation  with  which  some 
men  are  endowed.  The  best  illustration  of  the  convenience  and 
flexibility  of  the  system  is  the  diamond-drill,  where  the  couductoi*s 
are  unwound  and  strung  upas  the  drill  moves  along,  or  taken  down 
and  coiled  up,  as  may  be  desired. 


A  CHINESE  SYSTE3f  OF  OOLD-MILLINO. 

BY  HENRY  LOUIS,   ASSOC.   R.S.M.,   F.I.C.,   F.G.S.,   ETC.,   SINGAPORE,    STRAITS 

SETTLE.MENTS. 

(Glen  Summit  Meeting,  October,  1891.) 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  describe  a  primitive  method 
of  gold-extraction,  practiced  by  a  small  colony  of  Chinese  in  the 
district  of  Tomoh,  one  of  the  Siamt^se-Malayan  States.  This  district 
has  been  worked  for  gold  about  150  years,  but  has  been  only  twice 
or  thrice  visited  by  Europeans,  who  are  looked  upon  with  a  good 
deal  of  jealousy  by  the  miners. 

The  gold-district,  covering  not  more  than  10  square  miles,  is  situ- 
ated about  Lat.  5°  47'  N.  and  Long.  101°  39'  E.,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  river  Teluban.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  region,  lying 
on  the  northern  flanks  of  the  great  range  that  forms  the  watersheii 
between  the  rivers  Patani,  Kelantan,  Teluban,  etc.,  on  the  north 
and  Perak  on  the  south. 

The  gold  occurs  in  narrow  veins  and  leaders  of  quartz,  intersect- 
ing and  intercalated  among  irregularly  upheavetl  and  contorted, 
highly  metamorphosed,  micaceous  and  chloritic  schists.  These  veins 
vary  between  3  inches  and  3  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  sometimes 
very  rich.  The  geology  of  this  region  is  thus  very  similar  to  that 
characterizing  gold-regions  all  over  the  world  ;  it  nuist,  however,  \)e 
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noted  that,  owing  to  the  extreme  heat  and  moisture  of  the  climate, 
tlie  rock  has  in  many  places  weathered  very  completely  into  soft  red, 
purple  and  yellow  clays,  buch  d(!Conii)Osition  extending  often  to 
great  depths. 

The  history,  also,  of  this  remote  gold-region  is  curiously  like  that 
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of  other  similar  ones.  Gold  was  first  discovered  by  Malays  in  the 
sands  or  banks  of  the  river  Teluban  ;  and  they  perhajw  worked  it  to 
some  small  extent.  The  Malays  are,  however,  constitutionally 
averse  to  (\>ntinuous  work  in  anyshajH?;  and  before  long  Chinese 
immigrants,  stejidy  and  inured  to  labor,  came  into  the  country  and 
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"  rushed  "  these  alluvial  gold-fields.  The  Malays  every  now  and 
then  killed  off  these  immij^rants,  partly  for  the  pleasure  of  the  dee<l 
and  partly  to  gain  possession  of  the  gold  they  had  washed  out;  but 
with  characteristic  perseverance  the  Chinese  returned  again  and 
again  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  and  have  now  a  firm  footing  in 
the  country,  the  ( 'hinese  population  of  the  Tomoh  district  being  at 
at  present  over  1000. 

They  seem  to  have  worked  their  way  up  the  river  from  one  allu- 
vial field  to  another — each  being  limited  in  area,  though  some  are 
very  rich — until,  the  alluvials  being  exhausted,  they  had  to  turn  to 
the  reef-gold  of  the  above-mentioned  Tomoh  district,  which  they 
began  to  attack  some  70  years  ago. 

Their  method  of  mining  was  then,  and  is  now,  the  following : 
A  small  water-furrow  is  first  brought  in  at  the  highest  poasible 
level  on  a  suital)le  hill-side,  and  the  stream  is  turned  down  the  hill. 
By  means  of  a  heavy  long  wooden  crowbar,  shod  with  a  long  .^^trongly- 
made  chisel-pointed  iron  socket,  and  with  the  help  of  the  stream  of 
water,  which  rarely  exceeds  50  cubic  feet  per  minute,  the  surface- 
soil  and  weathered  country-rock  are  loosene<l  and  sluiced  away. 
No  trouble  is  taken  to  save  any  of  the  gold  washed  down,  except 
in  one  or  two  instances  where  rude  riffles  have  been  inserted  in  the 
tail-race;  the  race  is,  however,  carefully  searched  for  bits  of  qnartz 
showing  visible  gold,  which  are  picked  out  and  put  on  one  side. 
The  surface  of  the  shales  is  thus  stripped,  and  any  veins  of  gold 
that  may  be  laid  bare  are  then  worked.  The  principal  mining- 
tool  is  a  rough  kind  of  pick,  and  the  use  of  explosives,  or  even 
of  wedges,  is  rpjite  unknown.  Neither  shovels  nor  barrows  are 
used  ;  their  places  are  taken  by  broad  hoes  and  baskets,  a  pair  of  the 
latter,  swung  at  each  end  of  a  stick  and  holding  at  least  70  |>()unds, 
being  easily  carried  up  steep  grades  by  a  Chinese  miner.  The  tun- 
nels, small  and  irregular,  usually  incline  steeply  upward  ;  they  are 
rudely  timbered,  and  as  tiniber  decays  rapidly  in  this  climate,  these 
workings  cannot  penetpte  far  into  the  hills,  but  soon  have  to  be 
ai)andoned,  and  the  whole  series  of  operations  has  to  be  recommenced. 

A  jiarty  of  27  miners,  who  owneti  and  worke<l  a  rith  hill- 
side, considered  themselves  to  be  doing  well  when  their  entire 
day's  output  (they  do  not  work  night-shifts  as  a  rule)  was  a  little 
over  half  a  ton  of  qnartz.  The  (juarfz,  as  extracted  from  the  reef,  is 
cobbed  down  with  hammers  toabnnt  pass  a  l.^-inch  ring,  and  is  then 
carefully  hand-picked,  all  stone  showing  visible  gold,  sulphurcts  or 
any  other  favorable  indications  being  sent  to   the  mill  and  the  rest 
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being  thrown  away.  From  onc-t*igIitli  to  ono-lialf  is  thus  rcjeotetl. 
I  liave  assayed  many  samples  of  this  refuse  rock,  which  carries  from 
3  to  10  penr)yweight8  of  free  milling  gold  to  the  ton,  so  that  it  is 
quite  worth  milling  according  to  our  mo<lern  ideas. 

At  first  the  mode  of  crushing  adopted  by  the  Chin<>c  (■()ii-i>t«-<l  in 
heating  the  rock  red-hot,  qiuiiching  it  in  water  and  then  pounding 
it  down  and  rubbing  it  Ixitween  two  stones.     AlH)ut  35  years  ago  a 

Kio.  2. 


<)jK?ratii)H  of  K<iot-|H»«i  r  m.,,. 

tllt-hamnior,  made  entirely  witiiout  iron  and  having  a  stone  h«^ad, 
was  introduccil.  and  is  still  much  useii  by  individual  miners.  Alxiut 
twelve  years  ago  the  battery  of  three  to  six  hammers,  worked  by  a 
water-wheel,  was  first  (Muployed.  It  is  said  to  have  Ixhmi  copied 
from  mills  for  crushing  the  materials  of  "joss-sticks."  Tilt-hammer 
rice-mills  are  also  built.  Such  water-mills  are  usually  the  pro|>erty 
of  a  party  of  miners  working  together. 
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I  propose  to  describe  the  method  of  milUnf;  with  both  the  foot- 
and  the  water-mill,  a  ty|)ical  j)attern  of  the  former  Ixjing  shown  in 
Fi^s.  1  and  2  atxl  of  the  latter  in  Figs.  3  and  4. 

The  foot-mill  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2  is  of  the  usual  type,  from 
which  there  are  but  few  uiiin)portant  departures.  The  entire  falling 
weight  is  about  45  pounds,  and  the  length  of  drop  alxiut  20  inches; 
as  a  rule,  these  mills  are  worked  at  15  to  20  blows  \)er  minute. 

The  mill  shown  is  built  entirely  without  iron  ;  the  stone  that 
forms  the  base  of  the  mortar  is  a  piece  of  hard  quartzite  or  of  barren 
reef-quartz,  the  same  material .  being  used  for  the  hammer-head, 
which  is  firmly  held  in  its  socket  by  wooden  wedges,  the  socket  l)eing 
kept  from  splitting  by  a  stout  hoop  of  rattan  twisted  round  it. 
Some  of  the  mills  use  iron  hoops,  and  some  have  iron  spindles  for 
the  hammer  to  work  on  ;  with  these  exceptions  and  one  or  two  other 
very  unimportant  details,  the  construction  is  always  the  same,  though 
the  dimensions  may  vary  a  little.  There  is  scarcely  a  house  in  the 
whole  district  that  has  not  one  of  these  mills. 

The  ClUnese  usually  work  these  mills  for  about  eight  hours  per 
day.  A  shovelful  of  quartz  is  first  thrown  into  the  mortar  and  the 
mill  is  then  worked  by  the  foot  of  the  miner,  who  stands  on  one  or 
other  of  the  stones  shown  in  the  drawings,  grasping  the  uprights 
or  else  a  cross-bar  that  is  sometimes  fastened  across  them. 

When  the  quartz  is  supposed  to  be  crushed  sufficiently  fine,  the 
hammer-head  is  propped  up,  and  the  crushed  stone  is  scra|>e<l  out 
and  sifted  through  a  circular  sieve  15  inches  to  20  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  about  IJ  inches  deep.  The  sieve  itself  is  made  of  thin 
strips  of  rattan  about  0.1  inch  in  width.  There  are  from  .'i6  to  40 
holes  per  square  inch,  so  that  the  width  of  mesh  varies  between 
0.04  and  0.()()  inch.  A  man  am  crush  in  a  working  day,  with  one 
of  these  jiiills,  from  70  lbs.  to  140  lbs.  of  stone,  according  to  its 
hardness. 

The  number  of  heads  in  a  power-mill  varies  between  3  and  G,  de- 
pending principally  on  the  quantity  of  water  available.  As  the 
district  is  well  watered,  the  large  majority  are6-stamp  mills;  out  of 
1 1  power-mills  which  it  contains,  8  are  G-stamp  mills.  Figs.  3  and  4 
show  the  usual  type  of  the  latter  mills,  from  which  |>attern  there  is 
practically  no  departure.  I  could  not  even  induce  the  Chinese  to 
try  a  curved  cam  instead  of  a  straight  one,  as  they  seemed  to  con- 
sider su<'h  innovations  dangerous  ;  and  they  a<ldtHl  that  "  woml  and 
water  were  l)oth  cheap  enough."  As  will  be  noticed,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  water-wheel    is  extremely   crude — the    water,  which  is 
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Hometlrnos  hrouj^lit  down  v<'ry  stroj*  liills  from  crmsidcrahle  lieij^litn 
in  .small,  higlily-inflined  rlit<|ios,  .strike.s  tlu*  Hat  l)iic-kets  with  con- 
siderable velocity,  so  that  the  wheel  iH  partly  an  impact  and  par'.ly 
a  pressure  wheel  ;  the  buckets  an;  never  more  than  half-filhvJ  at  the 
best,  and  the  wheel  is  sometimes  allowed  to  wade  in  tail- water  to  the 
full  depth  of  the  shrouding.  Much  power  is  accordingly  wasted, 
the  amount  of  wafer  consumed   in  driving  one  of  these  mills  being 


tLCVATION    PARTLY    IN    SECTION 
WATER-POWER   QUARTZ-CRUSHING   MILL.  PACHO   NEAR  TO^SdOH'. 
Scale  H  Inch  — '.'  feci. 


Aa.Bk.llM>C..II.T. 


from  80  to  100  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  average  number  of  drops 
of  each  head  varies  lu'tween  27  and  32  per  minute;  the  length  of 
the  drop  is  about  2  feet,  and  the  effective  falling  weight  of  the  head 
is  about  70  lbs.  Thus  only  alwut  one-third  of  the  theoretical  |>ower 
of  the  water  is  utilize<l,  but  of  course  much  of  this  loss  of  energv 
is  due  to  the  friction  of  the  whole  maidiine,  notably  between  the 
straight  cam  and  the  tail-piece  of  the  hammer.  There  are  usually 
3  nui\  per  shift  working  one  of  these  mills,  2  l)eing  engjiged  in 
looking   after  and   feeding    the  machine,  while  the  thin!  sifts  the 
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pounded  stone  as  already  de.scril)ed,  throwing  back  under  one  of  the 
hammer-heads  whatever  will  not  pass  the  sieve. 

The  co.st  of  one  of  these  mills  complete,  including  a  substantial 
shed  over  it  thatched  with  palm  leaves,  but  excluding  the  water- 
furrow,  is  said  to  be  about  $2000*,  and  they  are  supposed  to  la.st  from 
5  to  7  years — needing,  however,  constant  repairs. 

A  stone  hammer-head  lasts  from  a  week  to  a  month,  according  to 
its  quality.  They  are  made,  as  in  the  foot-mills,  from  boulders  of 
quartz  rock,  and  it  is  mostly  one  man's  business  to  search  for  these 
boulders  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and,  when  found,  to  dress  them 
into  shape. 

The  crushing  capacity  of  one  of  these  mills  varies  from  850  lbs. 
to  1400  lbs.  per  24  hours,  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  rock.  It 
is  to  be  specially  noted  that  the  crushing  is  performed  quite  dry. 

I  tested  the  degree  of  fineness  to  which  these  mills  reduce  the 
quartz  by  differential  siftings  of  a  number  of  samples,  taken  by 
spoon-sampling  the  heaps  of  crushed  ore  lying  at  various  mills. 
The  results  of  some  of  my  tests  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 


size  of  holes  in  original  Chinese  sieve- 
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inches  square. 
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Left  on  sieve  with  holes  0.050  in.  sq. 
Passed  through 

0.9 

0.2 

1.0 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.6 

19.8 

21.5 

18.7 

24.0 

20.8 

20.3 

20.8 

"     0.024  "      " 

14.3 

15.9 

16.8 

15.8 

13.7 

12.0 

14.8 

"     0.018  "      " 

12.6 

13.5 

17.0 

16.2 

16.9 

11.4!    14.6; 

' 0.011   "      " 

6.1 

10.9 

8.1 

7.5 

16.1 

6.0      9.1 1 

"     0.008  "      " 

46.3 

38:0 

38:4 

36.0 

32.0 

497     40.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.Oi  100.0 

1 

100.0  100.0 

1           1 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  a  great  deal  of  the  ore  is 
crushed  very  fine  (too  fine,  indeed),  while  some  is  not  fine  enough. 
As  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  ore  will  pass  through  a  6,400  sieve, 
there  must  be  much  over-stamping,  resulting,  no  doubt,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  great  deal  of  float-gold  and  slimes. 

After  the  mill  has  been  running  for  a  longer,  or  shorter  period, 
according  to  circumstances,  a  clean-up  takes  place.  The  crushetl 
ore  is  carried  out  in  large  wooden  pails  to  a  Chinaman,  who  washes 


•  The  dollar  here  referred  to   in  the  old  Spanish   dollar,  worth   aliout  $0.87   in 
United  States  nionev. 
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it,  squatting  down  by  tlie  side  of  a  square  pit,  through  which  a 
small  stream  of  clear  water  is  kept  running.  The  implement  used 
for  washing  is  a  flat,  somewhat  conical  wooden  dish,  cut  from  the 
spurs  of  certain  hard-wood  trees,  and  fashioned  with  much  care.  It 
is  known  as  the  dulang,  and  much  resembles  the  Spanish-American 
batea,  except  that  the  section  of  the  former  is  that  of  a  very  obtuse 
rounded  cone,  while  the  section  of  the  latter  is  approximately  that 
of  a  sphere. 

A  section  of  a  typical  dulang  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.     Much  imjior- 

Fig.  5. 


PLAN 

DULANG 
Scale,  1  lucb-1  toot. 

tance  is  attached  to  the  correct  shape  of  the  conical  point,  as  it  is  in 
this  that  the  precious  metal  is  gathered  togetiier.  The  dulang  is 
fillo<l  with  from  10  to  15  lbs.  of  crushed  stone,  according  to  its  size, 
and  this  is  washed  by  a  curious  circular,  combinetl  with  a  slight  un- 
(lulatory  motion,  by  which  the  particles  of  light,  barren  quartz  are 
swept  over  the  edge  of  the  dulang,  which  is  held  just  dipping  below 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  pit,  while  the  heavier  particles  are 
collected  in  the  rounded  a|x?x  of  the  cone.  When  nearly  cleaned, 
the  gold  and  concentrates  are  transferred  to  a  smaller,  very  carefully 
made  and  polished  dulaug,  about  1  fo^.t  in  dianicler,  in    which  the 
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quartz  is  washed  off  a.s  thorotif^hly  as  possible,  and  the  gold,  hy  a 
skillful  joik,  is  thrown  clear  f'nttn  thesulphurets,  and  finally  collected 
in  a  small  hrass  dish.  The  sulphurets  still  retain  much  coarse  gold, 
to  which  they  cling  obstinately.  They  are  ground  as  fine  as  |)ossil>le 
on  a  stone  and  re- washed  several  times,  a  go<xl  deal  of  the  gold  being 
thus  separated  and  added  to  that  previously  obtaine<l.  Even  then 
the  sulphurets  still  carry  much  gold,  the  larger  portion  of  which  is 
free.  They  are  stored  away  in  jars  while  wet  and  allowetl  to  rust, 
and  after  a  time  they  are  sometimes  re-crushe<l  and  re- washed  ;  very 
often,  however,  they  are  merely  allowed  to  accumulate  and  are  not 
treated  further.     The  first  tailings  are  re-washe<l,  and  then  stacked. 

The  cleane<l  gold  is  drie<l  and  melted  over  a  small  forge  provided 
with  a  box-shaped  wooden  blower  of  the  usual  Chinese  type.  The 
fuel  is  charcoal.  Tiny,  conical  crucibles,  capable  of  holding  about  a 
couple  of  ounces  of  gold  are  use<l ;  the  gold-dust  is  melted  in  these 
with  borax  and  niter  as  fluxes ;  the  slag  is  lifteil  off  the  surface  of  the 
gold  when  the  latter  is  suppo.sed  to  be  clean,  by  means  of  an  iron 
nwl,  and  the  gold  is  then  granulated  by  pouring  into  water.  If  it  is 
not  considereil  to  be  sufficiently  .soft  and  pure  it  is  re-meltetl,  and 
the  process  is  repeated  until  the  gold  is  quite  soft.  The  principal 
impurities  removed  .seem  to  be  sulphur,  arsenic,  a  little  copper,  and 
perhaps  traces  of  lead.  IJoth  the  granulated  gold  and  the  crude 
gold-dust,  as  also  gold  got  from  river- washing,  are  used  as  cur- 
rency in  this  district,  coined  money  being  scarcely  ever  seen  here, 
and  then  only  in  the  form  of  the  old  Spanish  dollar. 

In  a  partial  wash-up  at  one  of  these  mills,  during  my  stay  in  the 
district,  the  following  results,  considere<l  to  be  exceptionally  good, 
were  obtained,  the  quantity  washed  being  as  nearly  as  possible  2000 
l)ounds  of  crushetl  ore  : 

oi.  dwts.  gn.      V.  S.  currency. 
Rough  gol(t,  before  melting,        .  .     3     11     7  worth  $.5"J  fiO 

5)  pounds  of  siilphiireLs  for  retreatment,     .     0     16     0       "         14  75 
28j    pounds  of  sulphurets  supjKwed   to  Ite 

cleaned, 060"  560 

Total  gold,  about,  ,         .         .4137"       f72  9o 

The  above  two  parcels  of  sulphurct.s  gave  by  fire-as-^ay  re8|)ectively, 
jur  ton  of  2240  pounds  : 

I.  Rich.  II.  P.kir. 

01.    dwl».  jrs.  o*.  dwtn.  gn. 

Gold 293       9     13  21     5       8 

Silver, 30       7       3  2     1     16 

Tot.il 323     16     16  23     7       0 
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The  tailings  from  this  (or  a  similar)  washing  gave  by  fire-assay, 
per  ton  of  2240  pounds : 

oz.  dwts.  grs. 

Gold 0     15     16 

Silver, 0      7     12 

Total, 134 

As  a  general  rule,  there  seems  to  be  left  in  the  tailings  about  one- 
third  of  the  gold  originally  present  in  the  ore,  while  there  must  be 
a  considerable  additional  loss  of  float-gold  carried  away  in  the  pro- 
cess of  washing,  due  to  the  original  fineness  of  some  of  the  gold  in 
the  ore,  and  to  the  over-stamping  already  referred  to. 

The  Chinese  themselves  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  they  get  about 
one-half  of  the  gold  originally  contained  in  the  stone. 

The  following  examples  will  show  how  much  gold  is  retained  in 
the  tailings : 

In  working  a  very  rich  ore,  which  assayed,  per  ton  of  2240 
pounds, 

oz.  dwts.  grs. 

Gold, 6     12     15 

Silver, 119 

Total, 7     14      0 

the  tailings,  after  three  times  pounding  and  washing,  still  assayed : 

oz.  dwts.  grs. 

Gold, 2     16     10 

Silver, 056 

Total \     3      1     16 

thus  showing  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  proportion  of  gold  originally 
present  was  still  locked  up  in  the  tailings. 

In  another  instance,  where  the  quartz  assayed  originally : 

oz.  dwts.  grs. 

G.-.ld,     .       , 14    6 

Silver,  .        ' 0    3     1 

Total, 17     7 

two  piles  of  tailings,  both  said  to  have  been  exhausted  by  five  or  six 
poundings  and  washings,  assayed  respectively : 
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dwts.  gT8.         dwts.  grs. 

Gold, 4     15  11       1 

Silver 0     14  1     12 

Total, 5      5  12     13 

From  tlie  average  of  tliese  two  assays  it  would  appear  that  nearly 
one-third  of"  the  original  proportion  of  gold  is  still  left  in  the  tailings. 
I  might  quote  numerous  other  assays,  but  the  results  in  all  cases 
were  approximately  the  same;  there  were  no  really  clean  tailings  at 
all,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  all  the  result  of  handling  sur- 
face-ores, where  practically  the  whole  of  the  gold  was  free.  The 
losses  above  indicated  appear  enormous,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  thrifty  Chinamen  throw  nothing  away — not  even  tailings; 
however  completely,  in  their  opinion,  these  may  be  exhausted,  they 
still  pile  them  up  and  keep  them.  When,  for  any  reason,  their  mill 
would  otherwise  be  idle,  th^  re-pound  and  re-wash  their  old  tailings, 
and  always  get  some  gold  out  of  them.  The  piles  of  tailings  are, 
however,  left  exposed,  so  that  a  considerable  j)roportion  gets  washed 
down  into  the  streams  and  rivers  by  the  heavy  rains  that  occur  at 
each  change  of  monsoon  ;  and  there  are  a  good  many  Chinese  of  the 
poorer  classes  who  make  a  sort  of  living  by  washing  the  sands  in  the 
river-beds,  the  gold  they  get  being  principally,  to  all  appearance, 
that  which  has  been  thrown  into  the  rivers  by  the  miners  up  stream. 
It  is  noticeable  that  there  is  no  gold,  or  very  little,  to  be  found  in 
the  rivers  above  the  points  where  there  are  mines  in  operation.  A 
fair  day's  work  of  one  Chinaman  in  the  river-bed  (say  six  hours' 
actual  work)  was  found,  as  the  average  of  several  trials,  to  protluce 
an  output  of  7.3  grains  of  gold  about  .940  fine,  worth  say  $0.28  U. 
S.  currency.  Tljis  quantity  of  gold  was  obtained  by  washing  22 
large  dulangs  of  gravel,  each  holding  about  70  pounds  of  dirt. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  ( ustom-milling,  of  which  there  is 
a  good  deal  done  here  (many  of  the  "  fossickers  "  sending  all  the  gold 
quartz  they  collect,  whether  by  mining  or  picking  out  of  the  river- 
gravels,  to  one  of  the  water-mills  for  crushing),  the  charge  made  is 
equal  to  $3.10  U.  S.  currency  per  (long)  ton  of  quartz,  this  payment 
including  the  washing  of  the  gold,  but  not,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
its  cleaning  and  melting. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  description,  that  the  total  quantity 
of  stone  crushed  by  all  the  mills  in  the  district,  supposing  tiiem  all 
to  be  going  simultaneously,  and  including  the  foot-mills,  could  not 
exceed  some  12  tons  a  day  at  the  best,  an  amount  that  could  be  far 
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more  economically  and  efficiently  handled  in  a  five-stamp  Califor- 
uian  mill  of  moderate  power.  Yet  the  total  annual  output  of  gold 
from  this  district  (including,  however,  alluvial  as  well  as  reef-gold) 
is  said  to  he  4000  taels  (4861  ounces),  fully  .900  fine.  The  total 
number  of  men  engaged  in  mining,  in  one  way  or  another,  is  close 
upon  one  thousand. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  for  us  to  learn  from  tliis  imperfect  and 
rudimentary  gold-extraction  process,  which  is  doubtless  destined  to 
disappear  ere  long,  before  the  progress  of  scientific  mining,  now 
making  itself  slowly  felt  throughout  the  far  East.  I  think  it  advis- 
able, however,  to  put  on  record  all  such  crude  efforts,  if  only  to 
enable  us  to  trace  more  completely  the  evolution  of  our  modernsys- 
teras  of  mining,  and  to  teach  us  by  what  widely-divergent  methotls 
different  races  of  mankind  have  attempted  to  solve  one,  apparently 
simple,  problem. 


THE  MANVFACTURE  OF  LIQUID  SULPHUBOUS  ACID  IN 
UPPER  SILESIA. 

BY  KARL  EILER8,   BERLIN,    GERMANY. 
(Glen  Summit  MeeUng,  October,  1891.) 

This  process,  invented  by  Messrs.  Hanisch  and  Schroder,  of 
Rosdzin,  was  patented  in  1883.  It  has  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion in  Germany,  as  a  very  neat  and  simple  method  of  extracting 
sulphurous  acid  from  the  gases  produced  by  roasting,  and  of  con- 
densing this  acid  so  as  to  obtain  it  in  the  very  compact  anhydrous 
liquid  form. 

The  special  importance  which  such  a  process  may  have  at  tliis 
time  in  the  United  States  is  suggested  by  the  growing  inconveni- 
ence, amounting  to  distress,  experienced  in  such  localities  as  Butte, 
Mont.,  where  the  sulphurous  gases  from  large  roast-plants  have 
proved  not  only  fatal  to  vegetation  but  injurious  to  human  health.  It 
is  reported  tliat  (he  authorities  of  Butte  are  earnestly  considering  the 
enterprise  of  removing,  if  practicable,  the  dense  and  suift)cating 
cloud  which  now  hangs  over  that  city,  and  of  which  sulphurous 
acid  undoubtedly  forms  the  greater  and  most  oppressive,  if  not  the 
most  poisonous,  part. 

May  it  not  be  that  the  .solution  of  this  problem  is  furnished  by  a 
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process  which  not  only  removes  the  sulphurous  acid  from  the 
escaping^  gases  of  the  roast inrr- furnaces,  but  also  delivers  it  in  a 
chemically  pure  condition  and  compact  merchantable  form  ?  Whether 
it  could,  in  this  form,  be  transportetl  at  a  profit  to  the  present  locali- 
ties of  those  industries  which  require  it,  is  a  matter  which  need  not 
here  be  investifj^ted.  I  will  only  say,  in  passing,  that  I  have  no 
doubt  there  would  be  ways  found  of  utilizing  this  important  chemi- 
cal if  its  production,  even  without  [)rofit,  were  shown  to  l)e  the  most 
feasible  escape  for  great  communities  from  a  great  nuisance. 

This  process  rests  upon  the  following  well-established  chemical 
and  physical  facts : 

1.  Sulphurous  acid  is  absorbed  or  dissolved  by  cold  water;  and, 
practically,  no  other  element  of  ordinary  roast-g:ises  is  so  al)sorl)ed. 

2.  Like  other  gases  thus  held  in  water  (for  instance,  carbonic  acid), 
it  may  l)c  disengaged  or  expelled  by  heat  and  by  agitation.  The 
extreme  form  of  agitation,  which  consists  in  at(»mizing  the  water, 
and  the  degree  of  heat  which  vaporizes  the  water,  effect  an  almost 
complete  separation. 

To  make  these  reactions  economic^dly  available,  it  is  obviously 
requisite  that  the  sulphurous  gases  should  be  first  cooled,  in  order  to 
expose  them  to  the  action  of  cold  water;  that  the  watery  solution 
thus  formed  should  then  be  heated,  so  as  to  expel  the  pure  sulphur- 
ous acid  ;  and  that  the  latter,  escaping  in  the  form  of  gas,  shouUl  be 
liquefied  by  cooling  and  pressure  for  convenient  trans|>ortation. 

The  process  as  practiced  in  Up|>er  Silesia  (in  connection  with  the 
roasting  of  zinc-blende)  presents,  as  will  be  seen,  other  features  of 
detail,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be  obvious.  I  need  only  observe, 
with  regard  to  one  of  these,  namely,  the  use  of  muffles  in  roasting, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  sulphurous  roast-gases  separate  from  the  com- 
bustion-gases of  the  fuel,  that  I  do  not  suppose  it  would  be  al>so- 
lutely  necessary  in  cases  in  which  muffle-roasting  would  not  other- 
wise l)C  deemeil  economically  practicable.  Its  purpc»se  evidently  is 
to  diminish  the  volume  of  the  gases  to  be  treated,  and  thus  the  size 
of  the  necessary  machinery,  the  losses  of  heat,  etc. 

Other  details,  which  appear  to  l>e  universally  applicable  and  ad- 
vantageous, relate  to  the  economy  of  heat,  anil  may  be  st)  jXTftx-ted 
as  to  make  the  initial  heat  of  the  gases  suffice  for  nearly  all  require- 
ments of  the  process.  Of  course  this  economy  is  highly  dcsinible, 
and  the  devices  by  which  it  is  eflecteil  are  among  the  most  meritori- 
ous original  features  of  the  invention. 

Although  I  have  seen  this  process  in  oj>eration,  I  have  been 
guideil  mainly,  in  the  following  description  of  it,  by  published  state- 
voL.  XX.— 22 
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ments  ;  and  the  a('<'omi)anviiif^  plate  i.s  copied  from  the  drawing  filed 
by  the  inventors  with  the  patents.* 

As  already  observe<l,  it  is  desired  that  the  volume  of  the  gases  from 
which  the  SCX  is  to  be  extracted  should  bi»  as  small  a.s  possible;  and 
hence  niuffle-Curnaces  are  used  for  roasting.  Tlie  type  which  aj)- 
pears  to  be  most  favore<l  is  the  Eichhorn-Liebig  furnace,t  in  which 
the  fuel  is  gasified  in  a  generator,  and  the  fuel-ga.ses  are  burned  with 
pre-heated  air  in  channels  around  the  muffles  in  which  the  ore  is 
roasted.  These  mufllcs  are  disposed  to  the  nutnl>er  (in  the  original 
design)  of  six  layers  or  stories  over  one  another.  The  ore,  ground 
very  fine,  is  first  dried  on  the  top  of  the  furnace,  and  is  then  intro- 
duced through  a  hopj)er  to  the  upper  muffle.  In  this  muffle  it  is 
spread  out,  and  is  raked  over  occasionally  during  the  6  to  8  hours 
which  elapse  before  the  new  charge  is  introduced. 

After  this  period  the  old  charges  are  all  moved  forward  to  make 
room  for  the  new,  and  each  of  them  (except  the  bottom  one)  drops 
through  openings  made  for  the  purpose  to  the  next  lower  muffle. 
From  the  lowest  muffle  the  perfectly  roasted  ore  is  removed,  after 
having  remained  in  the  furnace,  in  all,  some  36  to  48  hours. 

In  practice  it  has  been  found  that  instead  of  the  six-high  muffle 
furnaces  only  three-  or  four-high  muffles  were  necessary.  This  may 
be  easily  inferred  from  the  following  tai)le,  which  shows  to  what 
stage  of  perfection  the  roasting  had  arrived  on  each  of  the  four 
muffles  of  such  a  four-nuiffle  furnace. 

No.  I.,  II.,  III.  were  three  different  zinc-ores  such  as  are  usual  in 
Upper  Silesia,  and  their  contents  of  sulphur  were  as  follows: 


I. 

II. 

III. 

Raw  zinc-blfende 

End  of  iiuiflle  1 

19.2 

17.6 

12.0 

3.4 

0.6 

26,8 

19.10  -  21.90 

11.20  -  14.30 

1.02  -     1,48 

0.35  -     1.02 

26.5 

15.4    -  21.3 
3.9    -  12.4 
0  75  -     1.06 
0.75  -    1.06 

End  of  muffle  2 

End  of  mnflle  3 

End  of  muffle  4 

*  Imperial  (}erman  Patent,  Class  40,  No.s,  26,181;  27,581;  27,608.  For  de- 
scriptions in  technical  literature,  see  Kerpely's  KUenhiiltaUerhnik,  1S84-85,-  p.  3.S6  ; 
also  tlie  volume  for  1886,  p.  328  ;  and  liernhard  Kosmann's  Obertehifsien,  $ein  Land 
und  seine  Industrie,  p.  202. 

t  See  German  Imperial  Patent,  No.  21,032,  Claw*  40,  "Metallurgy;"  also  a  de- 
RcriptifMi  in  the  Zeitschr.  d.  V.  denlscher  Ingen,,  1886,  p.  84,  and  an  abstract  of  the 
same  in  Kerpely's  Jusenhiittenkrhnik  for  1886,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  326. 
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The  |)ro(lnct  of  such  a  furnace  amounts  to  3000  or  3o(H)  kilo- 
{^ramnies  (3  to  3Jt  tons)  per  24  hours,  at  an  ex|)en!*e  of  980  kih)- 
grammes  of  coal  (12  to  16  per  cent,  ash),  and  with  an  attendance  of 
two  men  per  12-hour  shift. 

To  produce  ore  that  is  roastecl  as  well  as  tlie  alM)ve,  it  is  however 
necessary  that  the  air  entering  the  lowest  mulHe  should  be  pre- 
heated. This  is  done  by  making  the  air  for  the  roasting  pass  pre- 
viously through  channels  provided  for  the  purpose  in  the  furnace 
itself,  before  it  enters  the  lowest  muffle.  From  here  it  pa.sses  up 
through  the  whole  series  of  muffles,  coming  in  contact  with  ore 
richer  and  richer  in  sulj)liur  as  it  rises,  and  finally  goes  into  the  flue- 
dust  cliaml)er,  where  it  is  found  to  contain  about  5  or  6  per  cent,  by 
volume  of  SOj. 

These  gases  are  now  to  be  freed  from  their  sulphurous  acid  ;  but 
since  at  this  point  they  have  a  tem|)erature  of  some  400°  C,  they 
must  first  be  cooled  considerably  for  the  double  purpose  of  re<lucing 
their  volume  and  of  allowing  the  water  to  absorb  and  hold  the  SO, 
more  ea.sily. 

This  is  done  in  the  apparatus  B  shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  exhibits 
also  the  plan  and  various  sections  of  the  other  apparatus  necessary 
for  the  remainder  of  the  process. 

From  B  the  gases  j)a&s  through  the  pipe  «  to  the  tower  A  which 
is  of  considerable  height  (up  to  35  meters),  and  is  filled  with  coke  or 
checker-work.  They  ]>ass  up  through  this  tower,  and  are  drawn  off 
through  the  pipe  6  by  a  ventilator. 

Before  leaving  this  tower,  however,  they  are  freed  from  the  sul- 
j)hurous  aciid  by  water  which  cximes  from  sprinklers  at  the  top  and 
trickles  down  through  the  coke,  finally  collecting  in  the  reservoir  C. 

This  is  said  to  absorb  the  SO.^  entirely,  leaving  absolutely  free 
from  it  the  gases  which  pass  out  through  6. 

The  tower  and  the  reservoir,  C,  are  placed  together  at  an  elevation 
sufficient  to  make  the  acid-water  flow  of  itself  through  the  whole  of 
the  remaining  apparatus.  In  so  doing,  it  flows  first  into  D.  This 
consists  of  a  series  of  sheets  of  lead,  laid  one  above  the  other,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  inserting  U'tween  each  two  sheet.s  of 
lead  bars  of  the  same  material.  The  ends  of  the  sheets  of  lead  are 
then  c<)iuiectc>d  with  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  t()  j>ermit  continu- 
ous passage  for  the  acid-water  from  the  coke-tower  through  the  alter- 
nate spaces  1,  3,  6,  7,  9,  etc.,  while  other  water  from  e,  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  100°  C.  flows  through  the  intervening  spacxis  2,  4,  6,  8,  etc., 
in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  water  from  C    In  this  way  the 
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Fig.  2. 


W'aUt  from  e  at  its  hottest  fomcs  in  contiict  with  ac-id -water  just 
ahout  to  leave  D,  an<l  so  already  qiiite  warm  ;  and  the  wat<r  from  e 
that  is  jnst  atx)ut  to  leave  D  comeH  in  contact  with  the  neweoKl  acid- 
water  from  (\  Inasmuch  as  in  thiH  apparatnn  these  two  liquids  are 
separated  only  hv  thin  HJieets  of  metal,  it  is  |)osHil)le  here  to  give  to 
the  acid-water  a  temperature  of  al)Out  70°  or  80°  C  This  is,  how- 
ever, not  sufficient,  as  it  is  necessary  that  100° 
1)0  attained,  and  so  from  D  the  water  flows 
hack  to  ]»,  in  which,  as  was  previously  stated 
the  roanter-gases  are  being  coole<l. 

li  is  arranged  on  much  the  same  principle 
jis  I),  except  that  the  spaces  hctween  the  sheets 
of  lead  are  here  larger,  and  that  the  lead  plates 
at  the  bottom  of  each  water-space  are  snp|)ortetl 
by  a  cast-iron  plate. 

In  this  apparatus  it  is  the  roast-gases  that 
give  up  their  heat  to  the  acid- water,  and  this, 
when  t  has  attained  a  temperature  of  100*^  C. 
is  drawn  oil' through  the  pipe  /  to  the  tower  E, 

This  is  low,  circular  in  shape,  and  provide<l 
at  the  center  with  a  vertical  lead-coven-tl  iron 
shaft,  on  which  is  fastene<l  a  series  of  horizon- 
tal disks  that  proje<'t  towards  the  walls  of  the 
tower;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  walls 
of  the  tower  are  fastened  horizontal  rings  which  I 
extend  toward  the  n)iddle  of  the  tower,  and  ! 
|>rnjr(t  into  the  spaces  l)etween  the  disks  on 
the  shaft. 

The  acid-water  on  entering  flows  upon  the 
uppermost  of  the  disks,  which,  in  revolving, 
flings  the  water  to  the  wall.  The  first  ring 
colU'cts  it  again  and  delivers  it  back  U|H>n  the 
second  disk,  which  also  throws  it  against  the 
wall.     The  second    rinij   feetls  the  thinl  disk,  ^*'-"">"' ^o  nolo  nooio 

'^  '  SULPHUnOUS   ACID. 

and  so  on  to  the  bottom. 

In  this  way  the  water  is  changc<l  into  a  sort  of  sprav,  and  a  large 
l)art  (»f  its  sex  is  thus  disengagetl.  To  remove  the  whole,  pn|H'r- 
heatcd  steam  is  intHHluctHl  at  the  Ixntora  of  K,  while  the  water  is 
descending;  and  this,  passing  upwards,  dniws  with  it  all  the  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  some  steam  from  the  water.  The  latter  water 
arrives  at  the  i)ottom  of  the  tower  perftrtly  free  from  acid,  but  still 
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at  a  temperature  of  100^  C. ;  and  in  order  that  this  heat  may  not 
be  lost,  the  water  is  used  in  D,  as  l)efore  stattf),  t<^  heat  ii|>  fresh 
acid-water  from  C 

The  steam  and  the  sul|»hur(>iis  acid  gas  pass  out  from  the  toj)  of 
the  t«)wer  throuj^h  7  and  enter  a  conden.ser.  ilere  the  steam  is  con- 
densed and  flows  hack  to  e,  to  be  there  freed  from  the  relatively  small 
amount  of  SOj  which  it  may  have  taken  up,  or  which  may  have 
been  entangled  with  it  in  condensation.  The  sulphurous  acid  that 
was  not  so  caught  passes  on  through  a  dryer  (at  Ilamlwrn  a  tower 
containing  chloride  of  lime)  and  is  there  drawn  into  a  compressor, 
where  it  is  sui)jected  to  a  pressure  of  five  atmo«<pheres.  From  here 
it  is  forced  through  a  wortn,  which  is  surrounded  by  coKl  water  to 
remove  the  heat  of  compression,  and  comes  out  at  the  further  end 
in  liquid  form. 

The  compressor  is  very  much  like  a  two-cylinder  steam-engine,  the 
most  important  point  of  difference  being  that  here  the  cylinder  for 
coraj)ression  is  lined  with  phosphor-bronze.  The  reservoir  into  which 
the  liquid  acid  is  forced,  is  however  only  wrought-iron. 

To  be  sent  into  commerce,  the  acid  is  transferred  to  cylindrical 
vessels  of  wrought-iron  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig,  2.  They  have  a 
stopcock  at  the  top  6,  protected  with  a  cap  a. 

If  it  is  desired  by  the  consumer  to  use  the  acid  in  the  form  of  gas, 
the  cylinder  is  set  with  its  axis  vertical,  the  cap  a  is  removed  and 
the  stopcock  is  opened.  The  gas  will  then  flow  till  the  temperature 
inside  the  cylinder  has  fallen  to  —  10°  C,  when  the  gas  will  no  longer 
be  generated  till  the  temperature  has  risen  again. 

To  obtain  the  acid  as  a  li<juid,  it  is  necessarv  to  lay  the  cylinder 
so  that  its  axis  is  horizontal,  and  the  spout  6  is  directed  upward.  A 
tube  is  then  fastened  to  6  and  the  stopcock  is  opened.  As  the  pipe 
on  the  inside  is  bent  close  against  the  wall  of  the  cylinder,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sul|)hurous  acid  in  the  liquid 
form. 

The  pressure  on  the  inside  of  these  cylinders  is  0  at  — 10°  C,  but 
at  40°  C.  (the  temperature  out  in  the  sun  in  summer)  it  amounts  to 
5.15  atmospheres.  ' 
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TANDEM  TANKS  FOR   HOISTING    WATEIi  FROM 
FLOODED  SLOPES. 

UY    J.    M.    BOWDKN,    WII.KKS-BARRK,    PA. 

(Glen  Summit  Meeting,  October,  1»1.) 

Thf:  water-hoistinp  tanks  herewith  ilhiBtrated  have  l)oon  designed 
for  reinovinj^  hirj^i;  (jiiaiitities  of  water  from  rereiitly-flo(xle«l  niituis, 
through  their  hoi.sting-slo()e8,  with  raj)i<lily  proportional  to  the 
(•a|)al>ilities  of  the  hoistintj  niaehinery  available,  the  tanks  l)ein^ 
a<la|)tahle  to  slopes  of  sn)all  sertioiial  areas  and  varying  pitehi«. 

Tlje  foHowing  features  may  be  of  interest  to  those  operating  minefl 
liable  to  be  flooded. 

1.  The  arrangement  of  doors  on  each  Umk  by  which  it  niav  \*c 
automaticjilly  filled  by  immersion  at  any  point  on  the  varving  pitch 
of  a  8lo|>e,  the  water  being  retained  while  hoisting  oti  the  flat  as  well 
as  on  the  steep  pitches,  and  rpiickly  and  automatically  dischargtii  at 
the  top. 

2.  The  arrangement,  in  connection  with  the  above-mentioned 
do(trs,  of  side-wheels  over  the  rear  wheels  of  e:ich  tank  and  of  side- 
dumping  tracks  at  the  top  of  the  hoist,  for  the  automatic  emptying 
and  quick  return  c)f  the  tank. 

3.  The  arrangement  of  two  or  more  Uinks,  one  in  front  of  the 
other,  so  as  to  give  as  large  a  capacity  in  a  single  hoist  as  the  engine- 
jtowcr  will  permit,  yet  without  making  any  tank  too  large  for  the 
sectional  area  of  the  slope,  or  of  unwieldly  length,  or  of  such  a  sha|>e 
that  it  cannot  easily  pa.s8  over  vertical  curves;  and  without  tx)ncen- 
tniting  t<K)  much  weight  on  any  one  pair  of  wheels  or  on  any  point 
of  the  track. 

The  th'tails  of  construction  and  method  of  operating  are  shown  by 
the  atrompanying  sketches  (Figs.  1  and  2i,  and  the  following  more 
iletailed  description. 

At  the  end  of  each  tank  is  a  large  iron  door  of  almoit  the  full  size 
of  the  end  of  the  tank,  opening  inwards,  so  that  when  immerse*!  the 
tanks  fill  almost  instantly.  To  provide  for  hoKling  the  water  while 
it  is  hoisted  up  flat  pitches,  a  woinlen  d(x>r  is  attache<l  to  the  front 
of  each  tank,  opening  outward.     Each  front  door  is  attjiche*!  to  the 
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door  at  tlie  back  In*  an  iron  rod,  provided  with  a  sliding  link,  so 
that  the  hack  door  can  open  independently  of"  the  front ;  but  the 
latter  is  held  f;K>8e<i  as  long  as  the  rear  door  is  ciosetl.  This  con- 
necting-rod, as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  passes  through  the  front  door 
and  through  a  spiral  spring  in  front  of  it,  so  that  the  amount 
of  pressure  necessary  to  keep  the  water  from  leaking  out  may  be 
readily  applied. 

The  tanks  are  mount<'<l  on  self-oiling  close<l  wheels,  so  arrange<l 
as  to  exclude  water  from  the  bearings  while  the  Umks  are  immersed, 
and  to  retain  the  lubricant. 

Each  tank  is  provided  also  with  side-wheels,  vertic:illy  over  the 
rear  axle,  which  have  a  gauge  sufficiently  wide  to  clear  all  other 
portions  of  the  tank ;  and  on  the  surface  an  elevated  track  is  pro- 
vided, upon  which  these  dumping-wheels  run  and  thus  raise  the  rear 
end  of  each  tank  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  dump  the  water 
into  a  trough  between  the  tracks;  the  tilting  forward  of  the  tanks 
opening  the  back  door  and  releasing  the  front  one.  The  tank< 
while  emptying  rest  on  their  forward  wheels  and  on  the  dumpiug- 
wlieels.  l>y  having  the  tracks  at  the  surface  slightly  up-gradt;,  the 
tanks  will  run  back  when  empty,  as  soon  as  the  rope  is  slackene<}. 
To  allow  dumping,  the  hoisting-rope  is  attached  to  the  tiinks  by 
a  yoke  reaching  back  on  the  sides  and  pivoting  on  the  axle  of 
the  dumping-wheels,  the  tanks  back  of  the  first  one  being  attache<l 
by  eye-i)ars  reaching  from  axle  to  axle  of  the  dumping-wheels  on 
the  tanks.  A  stop  is  provided,  to  prevent  the  yoke  on  the  forward 
tank  from  dropping  and  catching  in  the  track  when  the  rope  is 
slackened. 

This  j)lan  of  "tandem  tanks"  was  designed  and  used  to  hoist 
about  25,000,000  gallons  of  water  which  had  l>een  admitted  to  ex- 
tinguish a  mine-fire  in  one  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company's 
mines.  The  sl()j)e  was  small  in  section,  and  3200  feet  long,  with 
single  track,  and  with  pitches  varying  from  4  to  20  degrees.  The 
hoisting-plant  consisted  of  a  i)air  of  26  inches  by  60  inches  direct- 
acting  engines  witJi  ca<t  coned  drum,  J)  to  12  feet  in  dianietcr,  carrying 
Ig-inch  steel  rope.  These  engines  had  been  previously  hoisting  five 
cars,  weighing  about  4  tons  each  when  loaded. 
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APPARATUS  FOR  THE  MA  yjITLATIOX  OF  IROX  AXD 

STEEL  PLAIES  UVHiyn  THE  PROCESS  OF 

FlMSniSG. 

BY    (JRAM    rUKTIK,    IMTraHURUII,    PA. 
(Glen  Summit  MeetinR.  Octf>bcr.  IWl.) 

Thk  a|>|)aratii.s  (Icxribed  below  for  the  handling  of  plates  u|>«)n 
their  delivery  from  the  rolls,  enilxnlies  features  believe<l  to  Ik.'  of  in- 
terest to  thoi«e  con  tern  [)latin)^  the  building  of  new  plate-mil  l^^,  and 
also  to  such  owners  of  existinij  mills  as  nmy  be  considering  the  iru- 
|)rovement  of  (heir  works. 

The  points  to  which  attention  \h  oalle<l  are  the  small  Hjwce  re<jnire<l 
for  the  finishing-en<l  (»f  the  mill,  and  e<>nse(|uentlv  the  verv  m«Hler- 
ate  size  of  the  buiUling  for  the  amoiitit  of  plates  handle<l ;  the  direet- 
ness  and  ease  of  manipulation,  an<l  therefore  the  small  amount  of 
lalM)r  require*!;  the  distribution  of  plates;  the  facilities  and  time 
allowtnl  tor  their  cooling.  These,  together  with  other  features 
of  detail  and  general  arrangement  scarcely  less  important,  will  l)e- 
come  apparent  when  the  doK'ript ions  and  illustrations  herewith  givt-n 
are  understocKl. 

As  thes<>  ilevices  deal  with  the  finishing  of  tiie  plates  only,  they 
may  l)e  added  to  any  plate-train  when  the  floor-spaw  and  the  build- 
ing are  large  enough  to  |)ermit  their  introduction;  and  it  will  l>e 
obvious  that  the  fe-atures  of  this  methtxl,  more  or  less  moditicl,  are 
appli(5ible  to  any  existing  mill.  Kig'*.  1  and  2  show  a  throe-high 
.'i*2- and  19-  by  120-inch  Lnuth  mill,  with  hydraidic  lifting-tables, 
servetl  by  four  heating- furnaces,  with  hydraulic  cranes  for  charging 
and  drawing. 

Upon  leaving  the  rolls,  the  plate  is  allowetl  to  rest  with  its  for- 
ward tnlge  projet!ting  somewhat  beyond  the  end  of  the  catcher's 
table.  Here  it  is  seize<l  by  the  automatic  tongs,  A,  8us}>eude<l  trom 
a  buggy  travelling  in  the  overhead  trough,  By  and  actuated  by  the 
hydraulic  cylinder,  C.  These  tongs  are  operatwl  by  a  boy,  who 
stands  several  feet  from  the  heateil  plate,  ami  controls  the  long  light 
liamlle,  />,  t^hown  in  the  plan.  Fig.  1.  His  duty  is  merely  to  ad- 
vance the  tongs  by  means  of  the  hydraulic  cylimler,  C,  to  raise  or 
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lower  tliern  by  the  handle,  so  that  their  jaws  come  on  a  level  with 
the  edge  of  the  plate,  and,  when  they  have  taken  hold,  to  reverse  the 
valve,  and  therehy  draw  the  plate  over  thestraightening-table.  The 
constriiotion  of  the  things  is  such  that  they  open  hy  advancing  UjKjn 
the  plate  and  close  upon  being  withdrawn.  The  stronger  the  pull 
the  tighter  their  hold.  They  luive  a  vertical  motion  of  over  24 
Indies,  and  are  balaticed  so  that  their  elevation  or  depression  involves 
no  effort.  They  are  also  readily  reverse<l,  so  that  the  plate  may  l>e 
seized  by  the  other  end  and  drawn  towarils  the  rolls  should  occasion 
require  it.  When  the  plate  has  reached,  its  proper  position  on  the 
straighteniiig-tal)le  it  is  stopj)e<l ;  the  tongs  are  caused  to  advance 
upon  the  plate, 'whereby  their  grip  is  releasetl,  and  they  are  easily 
thrown  off  by  means  of  the  long  handle. 

The  straighteiiing-table,  some  63  feet  in  length,  is  comjwstil  of 
heavy-section  railroad-bars,  placed  about  12  inches  apart  and  rest- 
ing on  heavy  castings,  which  are  bolted  down  upon  solid  founda- 
tions. The  inner  ends  of  these  rails  are  firmly  secureil  to  the  cast- 
ings, while  their  outer  ends,  though  held  in  place,  are  free  to  expand, 
and  the  supporting  castings  are  placed  so  wide  apart  that  they  receive 
but  little  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  plate.  This  manner  of  carry- 
ing the  plate  permits  a  free  circulation  of  air  all  around  it.  The 
cooling-process  may  be  still  further  favored,  and  much  radiation 
from  the  floor  l)eneath  may  be  cut  off  by  covering  this  fl(X)r  with  a 
few  inches  of  water,  for  which  j)urpose  it  is  depresse<l  and  pavinl. 

From  the  arrangement  and  position  of  the  drag-out,  just  explaine<l, 
in  relation  to  the  straightening-table,  it  is  evident  that  plates  even 
up  to  63^  feet  in  length  can  be  handletl  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
boy  conveys  the  plate  to  its  proper  position  on  the  table,  and  here  it 
lies,  after  receiving  the  straightening  recpiircd,  until  it.s  place  is  neeiUnl 
tor  a  succccnliug  plate.  It  is  then  transferred  laterally  to  the  cool- 
ing-bed. This  bod,  formed  by  the  extension  of  certain  rails  of  the 
straightening-Uible,  is  comjxwed  of  three  s<'parate  elementary  l)eds. 
The  transfer  of  the  plate  is  effected  by  endless  cliains, — two  to  each 
bed, — rurnishe*!  with  heavy  conveyiug-blocks.  These  blocks  ride 
u|)on  the  rails  and  ciury  the  plate  with  them.  The  sjMces  or  divi- 
sions^ of  the  chain  are,  of  course,  sufficient  to  receive  the  widest  plates 
that  are  rollwl  on  the  train.  By  a  simple  arrangement  of  levers  and 
cLutehes  (not  easily  shown  on  so  small  a  sc;ile),  the  three  IkhIs,  at  a 
moniput's  notice,  can  be  nia<ie  to  work  as  one  large  bed,  or  the  middle 
bed.  may  be  split  in  two,  each  half  acting  with  the  adjacent  clemen- 
tiiry  bed,  thus  forming  two  beds  of  eq^ual  size.     (Jc  tlie  ruiddle  bed 
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may  l>e  made  to  act  in  unis^in  with  cither  one  of  the  sicle  l>e<l!«,  fonii- 
inj;  two  be<ls,  htit  of  iin*-<|iial  sixc.  Thf-se  cMrnhinatior)**,  it  will  lie 
readily  teen,  adapt  the  coolinj^-beil  to  the  ditt'erfiit  lenj^ths  of  plates. 
For  instance,  in  rolling  plates  of  20  feet  or  under,  tlie  three  betls  are 
us<'d  ;  for  plates  from  20  to  30  fret  in  length,  two  l>e<ls  ;  and  for 
plates  from  40  to  63  feet,  one  intl  would  l»e  us«'d.  When  a  plate  30 
to  40  feet  in  length  is  rolle<l  in  a  run  of  smaller  plates,  it  is  place<l 
on  the  table  so  as  to  cover  the  middle  bwl  and  one  of  the  side  l)eds, 
and  these  two  \mh\h  are  then  Wi»rke<l  in  unison  until  this  plate  is  de- 
liv<'r('<l.  The  straightcning-tabh'  and  0(M)lintj-lxtls  will  accommo- 
date fifteen  20-f<K)t  plates;  hence,  if  we  re<|uire  five  minutes  for  tin* 
rolling  of  a  plate  of  this  len;:th,  we  will  have  r)ne  hour  and  arjuartcT 
as  the  time  which  may  Iw  allowe<l  for  cooling.  This  time,  of  course, 
would  i)e  diminished  in  handling  longer  plates.  Hut  the  cooling 
could  1x3  gently  hasteiie<l  by  the  intHKluctiou  of  a  series  of  air-blasU, 
from  a  fan,  Ixjncath  the  plates,  as  they  lie  u|)on  the  bctl. 

As  space  on  the  table  bec'omes  net-detl  for  a  new  plate,  those  imder- 
going  cooling  upon  one  or  more  of  the  beds — according  to  the  length 
of  the  new  plate — are  advaiice<l  one  division  pi'  the  chain,  thus 
clearing  that  part  of  the  table  and  furnishing  the  rfK>m  re<|uired. 

riu»8e  be<is  recjuirc  the  services  of  but  two  men,  who,  by  nn-ans  of 
the  levers  referrtHJ  to  above,  arrange  the  clutches  actuating  the  chain- 
wheels,  Q,  aixl  operate  the  hydraidic  cylintler,  E,  under  the  flo«)r, 
which  furnishes  the  jwwer  for  moving  the  plates.  The  .same  two 
men,  by  an  arrangement  about  to  l)e  descril)e<l,  also  turn  the  plate 
over  and  trim  its  two  longer  e<lg<'s. 

The  cooling- be<l  is  very  low,  being  17  inches  above  the  floor  at 
the  straightening-table,  and  rising  at  its  delivery-end  to  30  inches, — 
a  very  convenient  height  for  the  laying-out  of  plates.  But  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  here  handle<l  and  carrietl  l)efore  the 
^litting-shear  dot^  uway  with  much  of  the  laying-out  that  is  ordi- 
narily require<l. 

On  its  delivery  from  the  cooling-lMtl  (which  is  accomplishctl  by 
merely  advancing  the  chains),  the  plate  passes  upon  the  buggies, 
F,  F.  These  buggies  receive  the  pl:it<',  each  on  a  single  line  of 
rollers;  aiul  to  facilitate  its  motion  away  from  the  l)e<l,  these  rollers 
have  a  pitch  of  alwut  2  inches  to  4  feet.  When  the  plate  is  well 
u|»on  the  buggies,  the  men  in  charge  step  In'twi-en  it  and  the  lH>d.  One 
at  each  buggy  sets  the  gauge  which  tletermini's  the  width  to  which  the 
plate  shall  U*  shearetl,and  presses  a  handle,  which  releases  a  catch, and 
permits  the  inner  end  of  the  line  of  rollers  to  dmp  until  the  incline  w 
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2  inches  to  4  feet  in  the  other  direction.  The  plate,  thus  assisted  by 
gravity,  is  then  rolled  against  tlie  gauges  by  a  very  slight  effort  on 
the  part  of  tlie  men.  In  this  jwsition  it  is  securely  clatnj)ed,  and  by 
means  of  anotiier  underground  hydraulic  cylinder,  G,  and  a  wire- 
roj)e  upon  which  the  buggies  have  a  movable  grip,  the  plate  is  fe<i 
to  the  slitting-shear,  //,  and  is  thee  cut  by  one  of  these  men.  The 
moval)le  grip  permits  the  buggies  to  be  readily  disengaged  from  the 
ro|)e,  and  placed  to  suit  the  length  of  the  plate  to  be  han<lled.  A 
carrier  or  temporary  buggy  is  set  between  the  regular  buggies  when 
an  extremely  long  plate  is  to  be  sheared. 

As  the  buggies  travel  upon  a  V-shaped  rail,  the  plate  is  run  Ijefore 
the  shear  with  great  exactness,  and  a  true  cut  is  the  result.  After 
the  cut  has  been  made,  the  plate  is  brought  back  to  the  entering  side 
of  the  shear.     Here,  by  means  of  the  suspended  tongs,  /  /,  and  the 
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iiydraulic  cylinder,  /,  it  is  turned  over,  and,  after  proper  adjustment 
against  the  stops,  it  is  clamped,  and  again  run  before  the  shear. 

As  all  the  heavy  motions  are  performeil  by  power  or  by  the  aid  of 
gravity,  the  two  men  referred  to  can  handle  with  ease  plates  weighing 
3  tons  or  even  more,  furnishing  all  the  labor  neces.-^ry  to  pa-^^s  them 
through  the  slitting-shear, trimming  their  long  edge8,and  deliver  them 
\\\w\\  the  castor-rollers  for  the  guillotine-shear,  K.  Here  another  gang 
takes  them,  cuts  them  to  the  lengths  required  on  this  shear,  or  shapes 
them  by  the  trimming-shear,  L. 

The  cranes,  3/ and  N,  are  for  the  convenient  handling  of  heavy 
plates,  for  storing,  etc.  0  is  a  crane  reaching  out^i<le  of  the  buililing 
for  shipping,  and  P  is  the  scrap-shear. 

The  eomj)arative  size  of  the  Homestead  plate-mill  of  Messrs.  Car- 
negie, Phipps  Si,  Co.,  and  the  mill  designed  for  about  the  same  ca- 
pacity on  the  plan  here  described,  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
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As  a  summary  of  the  principal  a<l vantages  cluinied  in  the  arrange- 
ment thus  (loK<ril)e(l,  I  may  mention: 

1.  The  iiKKh-iate  Hrst  cost  (considerin);  the  output)  arising;  from 
the  small  frroiMid-space  and  the  .small  buihling  neces.sary,  and  from 
the  cheap  though  durahle  nature  of  the  maehinery  employetl. 

2.  The  economy  of  operation,  due  to  the  convenience  of  handling 
and  the  small  amount  of  labor  required. 

3.  The  ease  with  which  many,  if  not  all  the  devices  described, 
may  be  applied  to  existing  mills. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  added  that,  although  hydraulic 
power  has  been  sliown  in  the  illustrations  here  given,  the  whole 
apparatus  has  also  been  worked  out  so  as  to  be  oj)*'rate<l  by  a  steam- 
engine. 


THE  IlAIiDLlJS'O  OF  INGOTS  AND  MOULDS  IN  BESSEMER 

STEEL-  WORKS. 

BY   ORAM   CURTIS,    PITTSmRC.II,    PA. 
(Glen  Summit  Meeting.  October,  1891.) 

Tin:  keen  and  close  competition  now  ruling  in  the  iron  and  steel 
manufacture  requires  imperatively,  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  machinery  employed,  the  fulHhuent  in  the  highest  practic;il)le 
degree  of  two  cardinal  conditions:  economy  of  labor  in  operation, 
and  <lural)ility.  The  daily  j)ay-roll  and  the  cost  of  repairs  far  out- 
weigh in  importance  the  interest  on  the  first  cost  of  this  part  of  the 
plant. 

It  is  believed  that  the  apparatus  here  describeil  will  l)e  found  to 
embody,  in  these  respects,  a  substantial  improvement  upon  the  pre- 
sent manner  of  handling  ingots  and  moulds  at  our  large  steeI-\rorks. 
Although  it  includes  a  number  of  novel  features,  it  consists  essen- 
tially in  the  choice  and  grouping  of  certain  approve«l  economical 
devices  specially  suiteil  to  the  particular  service  require*!. 

Fig.  1  is  a  i)lan,  and  Figs.  2  and  3  are  elevations  of  parts  of  a 
Be.><semer  converting-hou.se,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
blooming-mill — sullicient  to  ilhistrate  clearly  the  means  and  manner 
of  handling  the  ingots  and  moulds. 

A  short  cable-road  of  simple  form,  somewhat  similar  to  those  usetl 
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in  nearly  all  larg;e  cities,  is  laid  on  the  floor  of  the  eonvertinpj-house, 
within  the  (»rl)it  of  the  in{;ot  enineH.  The  two  tnirks  of  this  road 
converge  into  one  just  before  reaching  the  ingot-<'Xtnictor.  The 
moven)ent8  upon  these  tracks  of  the  cars  carrying  the  niouhls  and 
their  enclosed  ingots,  and  also  the  action  of  the  stripper,  which  forces 
the  ingot  free,  are  under  the  |)erfect  control  of  one  operator,  station»'d 
on  an  elevated  platform  adjacent  to  the  last-named  machine.  After 
passing  through  the  stripper  the  car  is  halte<l  in  the  position  shown 
in  Fig.  3,  where  the  (now  loosened)  hot  mould  is  lifte<l  olF  and  con- 
veyed to  a  cooling-seat  i>y  the  mould-crane,  which,  on  its  return- 
trip  to  the  car,  picks  up  a  cold  mould,  replacing  therewith  the  one 
just  removed. 

The  mould-crane  is  operated  hy  a  hoy,  «»fanding  on  the  platform 
which  it  carries,  and  from  thi-*  point  not  only  the  hooks,  whi«'h 
engage  the  njould,  are  haixlled,  hut  all  the  motions — tlu-  raek,  the 
lift,  and  the  swing — of  the  crane  are  controlle*!. 

\\  hile  the  removal  of  the  hot  mouMs  is  in  progress  the  traveller, 
or  overhead  l)uggy,  is  engaged  in  conveying  the  stripptnl  inguts  (n 
the  furnace  and  placing  them  in  the  pits;  also  in  drawing  the  heated 
ingots  and  placing  ihcm  on  the  tipping-.seat,  whence  they  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  blooming-train.  This  buggy  is,  in  fact,  a  light,  quick- 
working,  travelling  crane;  it  is  a<'tuated  bv  wire  rope,  an(i  is  r.ipable 
of  all  the  motions  necessary  for  thorough  handling.  Ik'sitles  the  lift, 
longitudinal  travel,  ami  a  si«ie-movement  by  which  it  completely 
covers  the  furnace-pits,  it  has  power  to  seize  or  release  the  ingot  and 
also  to  revolve  the  tongs  through  an  arc  of  180°.  The  wholi"  is  Jin- 
der  the  control  of  a  man  scatetl  upon  a  platform  suspended  from  the 
imggy-frame;  and,  by  bringing  the  handh^  to  the  furnace-cover 
valves  within  his  reach — through  a  simple  bell-crank  ami  a  couple 
of  rods — the  same  man  is  enabled  to  open  and  cUw  the  furnace-pits 
during  his  operations  of  charging  and  drawing.  In  order  to  enable 
him  also  to  manipulate  the  tH)vers  while  the  car  is  yet  in  motion,  ap- 
proaching or  receding  from  its  position  dirwtlv  over  the  pit,  the  valvc- 
handles  are  made  horizontal  bars,  someG  feet  long,  making  the  valve 
a<'cessible  during  that  length  of  travel.  This  arrangement  utilized 
the  time  expended  in  the  stopping  and  starting  of  the  buggy. 

As  the  ingot-extnictor  (Figs.  4,  6,  6,  and  7)  forms  a  sort  of  center 
or  nucleus  of  the  .system,  and  also  possesses  some  novel  characteristii-s, 
it  deserves  a  <le.scription,  somewhat  in  detail,  of  its  construction  an<l 
operation.  It  is  of  the  vertical  type,  and  consists  of  two  hydni(dic 
cylinders  connected   by  heavy  steel  bars,  as  shown  in  Fig.  A.     The 
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ram  of  the  smaller  cylinder,  placed  above,  works  downward,  and 
has  a  stroke  of  3  feet  9  inches.     The  larger  cylinder,  30  inches  in 


Fig.  7. 


Ingot-Extractor. 

diameter,  with  a  strobe  of  11  inches,  is  in  a  pit  bridged  by  the  rails 
and  covered  with  floor-plates.  The  car  from  the  casting-pit  is 
stopped  with  the  first  ingot  directly  under  the  upper  cylinder,  the 
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ram  of  which  is  then  caused  to  descend,  by  exlianstino^  the  water-pres- 
sure from  below  it,  until  it  rests  upon  the  ingot.  During  the  de- 
scent water  (not  under  pressure)  flows  in  above  through  the  balanced 
check- valve  shown,  and  becomes  imprisoned  by  that  valve  the  instant 
the  ram  ceases  to  move.  The  lower  cylinder — capable  of  lifting 
some  280,000  pounds — is  now  put  in  operation,  and  the  movable 
seat  which  carries  the  mould,  but  not  the  ingot,  is  lifted,  forcing  the 
mould  from  the  ingot,  which  quietly  drops  upon  the  seat,  where  it 
remains  after  the  mould  has  been  lifted  off  by  the  crane.  This  is 
more  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  7.  In  its  trip  back  to  the  converting- 
house  the  car  runs  upon  its  proper  track  automatically,  without  any 
attention  from  the  workmen. 

In  the  mode  of  handling  which  I  have  described,  much  of  the 
arduous  labor  ordinarily  performed  at  the  |)it  vanishes,  and  this 
point  ceases  to  be  a  throttle  upon  the  output  of  the  plant.  Mu«^h  of 
the  heat  is  carried  to  a  point  wiiere  it  can  be  more  easily  dealt  with, 
where  the  hot  moulds  and  ingots  can  at  least  be  handled  from  behind 
screens  and  at  a  distance. 

By  the  [)lan  of  mould-shed  shown,  a  whole  storeiioti>e  of  moulds 
may  be  conveniently  kept  within  imnif-diate  reach,  and  this  without 
the  aid  of  a  locomotive  and  mould-cars,  thus  saving  the  yard-room 
needed  for  the  requisite  tracks  and  switches.  The  large  number  of 
moulds  at  command  permits  time  ff>r  slow  cooling  by  the  draft  which 
their  high  temperature  naturally  creates,  an  item  which,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  powerful  extractor,  will  contribute  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  material  prolongation  of  iheir  term  of  service.  To  facilitate 
the  circulation  of  air  in  and  around  them  and  to  permit  their  readv 
inspection  and  repair  (l)y  the  cementing  of  cracks  and  defects),  the 
mouKls  may  be  placed  on  open  seats  supported  on  posts,  and  arranged 
over  a  circular  pit  some  4  feet  deep. 

The  simplicity  and  directness  of  all  the  motions  given  to  the  moulds 
and  ingots  during  their  manipulati(m  ;  the  attachment  of  the  ex- 
tractor, with  its  enormous  lifting- force,  to  the  regular  pressure-system 
direct,  without  the  intervention  of  an  auxiliary  pump  ;  the  promptness 
of  its  operation,  and  the  small  quantity  of  water  it  requires ;  the 
readines.s  with  which  the  mould-cars  may  be  detached  from  the  cable 
and  temporarily  handled  by  the  narrow-gauge  yard-locomotive  in  case 
of  accident  to  the  drag-out  rig,  etc.,  are  features  of  the  apparatus  to 
which  i)articular  attvution  is  invited.  Instances  of  long  and  success- 
ful service  (»f  the  ditforent  devices  here  combined  are  too  common  to 
require  special   mention.     1  will  therefore  content  myself  with  pre- 
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senting,  as  the  best  data  for  criticism  and  comparison  with  present 
practice,  the  statements  tabulated  below  concerning  the  number  and 
duties  of  the  workmen  required  for  the  operation  of  the  apparatus 
described. 

3Ien  Required  for  the  Handling  {i.e.,  the  Setting  of  Moulds  in  Pit, 
Stripping,  Heating,  and  Delivering  to  Blooming -Train)  of  420 
Ingots  {Equivalent  to  over  840  Tons  of  Steel)  in  Twenty-four 
Hours. 

1  man  setting  monlds  in  pit. 

2  pnlpit-boys — 1  to  each  ingot-crane. 

N.  B. — These  cranes  lift,  rack,  and  swing  from  the  pulpit. 
4  men  to  hook  moulds  at  pit,  guide  them  to  seat  in  cars,  etc. — 2  men 

to  each  ingot-crane. 
1  man  at  ingot-stripper,  handling  cars  and  stripping  ingots. 
1  man  on  mould-crane,  lifting  off  hot  moulds  and  replacing  them  with 

cold. 

1  man  on  traveller,  conveying  ingots  from  car  to  furnaces;  also  from 

furnaces  to  blooming-train. 

2  heaters — 1  on  each  furnace. 

2  heaters'  helpers — 1  on  each  furnace. 
4  bottom-makers — 2  on  each  furnace. 
1  man  at  tipping-seat. 
1  man  at  engine. 

Making  a  total  of  18  men  and  2  bo^'s  per  turn,  and  dispensing  with  the  customary 
locomotive,  its  driver,  and  switchman. 

This  is  believed  to  be  considerably  less  labor  than  that  required 
for  the  same  purpose  at  any  existing  plant  yielding  the  same  output. 
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BY    KARL    EILERS,    BERLIN,   GERMANY. 

(Glen  Summit  erecting,  October,  1891.) 

During  my  stay  of  two  years  in  this  country,  I  have  heard  of  only 
four  electric  mine-locomotive  plants,  of  which  three  were  built  by  the 
firm  of  Siemens  &  lialske,  and  the  fourth  by  the  Allgemeine  Elcktrici- 
tdtsgesellschaft,  both  of  Berlin. 

The  earliest  of  these  was  established  in  1882  in  the  royal  coal- 
mines at  Zaukeroda,  Saxony.  Jn  J883,  the  Consolidated  Paulus 
and  Hohenzollern  colliery  at  Beuthen  put  in  a  plant;  and  in  the 
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beginning  of  18S4  the  plant  at  New  Stassfurt  was  got  into  running 
order.     These  three  are  the  instaUation  of  Siemens  &  Halske. 

The  Allgemeine  Eleklricitdtsgesellschift  has  built  thus  far  only 
one  j)lant  for  mining  ptirj)oses,  and  that  was  solely  an  experimental 
one,  established  in  the  fall  of  18f>0  at  the  coal-mine  Richterschaeht 
I.  of  the  Vereinigte  Konigs-  and  Laura-hiitte,  in  Upper  Silesia. 

Of  the  installation  at  the  Hohenzollern  mine,  which  will,  per- 
haps, serve  best  as  a  type  of  those  built  by  Siemens  and  Halske, 
I  am  able  through  the  kindness  of  Inspector  Kraski,  in  ]>euthen, 
to  present  some  sketches.  At  this  mine  there  are  at  prejsent  two 
lines  on  which  electric  locomotives  run.  Each  has  its  own  loco- 
motive, and  each  locomotive  has  had,  till  recently,  its  special  dynamo 
above  ground  ;  but  b(^h  dynamos  were  run  by  the  same  steam- 
engine. 

This  engine  was  not  originally  designed  fur  the  purpose  of  run- 
ning dynamos,  having  served  in  its  early  days  to  operate  a  Cornish 
pump,  in  which  work  it  developed  120  horse-power.  Now  it  fur- 
nishes electricity  to  run  the  two  electric  locomotives  (together  43 
horse-power)  and  yields,  besides,  36  horse-power  to  an  endle.ss  chain, 
also  run  by  electricity  in  the  same  mine,  thus  attaining  to  only 
about  two-thirds  of  its  normal  power.  Before  the  end  of  this  year, 
however,  the  company  expects  to  have  arranged  its  locomotive-sys- 
tem and  the  endless  chain  so  that  the  full  power  of  the  engine  can 
be  used.  This  it  will  accomplish  by  making  the  trains  run  in  a 
continuous  circuit,  instead  of  running  shuttle-trains,  as  is  now 
done. 

From  this  engine  the  power  was  transmitted  to  the  dynamos  by 
means  of  belting,  so  that  the  armatures  made  about  800  revolutions 
per  minute. 

As  already  observed,  there  were,  till  recently,  two  of  these  dy- 
namos, each  having  about  23  horse-power  and  being  of  that  tyjie  of 
Siemens  &  Plalske  known  as  D„.  They  were  compound-wound, 
and  the  armatures  were  on  the  principle  of  Hefner-Alteneck.  The 
brushes  were  lamellae  of  copper,  which  had  to  collect  a  current  of 
34  amperes  at  320  volts. 

These  dynamos  the  company  has  now  replaced  with  two  others  of 
a  newer  type  (^^HIO)  of  60  horse-power  each,  and  yielding  140 
amperes  at  300  volts.  Only  one  of  these  is  kept  in  use;  the  other 
being  held  in  reserve. 

At  present,  the  current  is  transmitted  through  the  shaft  by  two 
cables    for   each   locomotive.      These   consist   of  a  core  of  rubber 
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with  19  copper  wires  tinned  and  wound  with  impre<;nated  lienip, 
the  whole  bein<^  protected  by  13  j)ieces  of  galvanized  iron  wire,  2i 
mm.  tliick.  It  is  cable  No.  43.3  of  Felten  and  Guilleaume,  in 
Cologne. 

This  cable  is  fastened  to  the  shaft-wall  with  iron  hooks,  imme- 
diate contact  between  cable  and  hook  being  prevented  by  surround- 
ing the  former  at  the  point  of  support  with  a  layer  of  woo<l  or 
asbestos.  In  this  way  the  loss  of  electricity  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum; whereas,  formerly,  when  they  used  a  different "t'able,  with 
lead  covering  which  was  in  immediate  contact  with  tiie  iron  hooK, 
great  loss  of  current  was  caupe<l  by  the  destruction  of  the  lead 
covering  at  the  points  of  suj)port,  followed  by  destruction  of  tin-  in- 
sulation also. 

The  cables,  230  meters  long,  carry  the  current  to  the  _L-irons  that 
serve  as  contact-rails.  From  these  it  is  transmitted  to  the  motor  by 
a  KontahtschllUen  (contact-sled),  as  the  Germans  call  that  piece  of 
apparatus  which  is  in  sliding  contact  with  the  J.-rail,  and  connected 
with  the  locomotive  by  a  short  piece  of  cablf.  In  the  section  of  the 
Koniahfsch/ilkii,  Fig.  1,  the  J^-iron  is  shown,  and  in  Fig.  3  the  two 
contact-rails  are  shown  with  their  supports  al)ove  the  locomotive. 

The  supports  for  the  X-iroMS  are  |)laced  at  intervals  of  four  meters. 
They  consist  of  tinned  cast  iron  frames,  having  on  the  lower  side 
two  cup-shaped  openings.  Into  tiiese  openings  project  the  iron 
bolts  to  which  the  J_-rails  are  immediately  fa.stenetl ;  but  the  two 
pieces  of  metal  (the  cast-iron  frame  and  the  bolt)  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  cup-shaped  piece  of  rubber,  insi<le  and  outside  of 
which  sulphur  has  been  cast,  so  that  tlie  bolt  is  held  rigidly  in  posi- 
tion, and  is  at  the  same  time  completely  insulated  from  the  cast-iron 
iranie.  The  frames  themselves  are  fastened  to  the  roof  of  the  gang- 
way by  iron  bolts.  A  hole  is  drilletl  into  the  UK'k  ;  into  this  is 
driven  a  wedge  of  wtxxl,  and  into  the  wood  is  screwel  directly  the 
iron  bolt.  Or,  if  the  gangway  happens  to  be  timberwl  at  a  conve- 
nient point,  the  iron  bolt  is  fastened  directly  to  the  nw^f-timber. 

Tlie  single  lengths  of  J_-iron  are  fastened  together  with  plates  bolteil 
and  soldered  to  the  ends  to  be  joined. 

The  construction  of  the  contact-sled  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It  con- 
sists of  a  frame  of  iron  which  supports  the  two  brass  castings  at  a, 
b,  and  </,  c.  These  fit  over  the  j_-iron  (see  the  .section  on  «,6)an«l 
the  projecting  pieces  of  the  upj)er  part  are  drawn  against  the  top  of 
the  rail  by  six  steel  springs,  e,  whwh  press  against  the  under  side  of 
the  X-'"dl  in  such  a  way  that  through  the  contact  of  the  brass  above 
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and  these  springs  below,  the  current  is  easily  conducte<l  from  the 
rail. 

When  the  "sled  "  was  first  intrtwluced,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
lessen  its  friction  by  providing  on  the  frame  oil-I)OX('S,  which  were 
to  keep  the  contact-rail  well  lubricated.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  oil  oxidized  very  rapidly,  and  then  the  j_-rails  soon  became, 
contrary  to  all  desires,  excellently  insulated.  The  contact-sleds  are 
therefore  now  made  without  oiling  arrangements. 

From  the  middle  of  each  of  the  sleds  a  hemp  rope  runs  down  to 
the  locomotive.  Its  purpose  is  to  drag  the  sled  while  serving  also  as 
a  center  about  which  the  conducting  cables  are  wound,  loosely,  so  as 
to  be  relieve<l  from  all  strain. 

Of  the  locomotives  actually  in  use,  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
drawings.  But  Inspector  Kraski  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a 
drawing  (Figs.  2  and  3)  of  a  locomotive,  designed  at  the  Ilohenzol- 
lern  mine  after  several  years  of  experience  with  the  original  Siemens 
&  Halske  machine.  The  Berlin  firm  was  not  willing  to  construct 
a  locomotive  on  this  ])Ian  exactly,  but  sent  new  locomotives,  which 
differ  from  this  design  only  in  having  lower  driving-wheels,  and  in 
not  having  a  brake  on  the  armature-shaft  at  o.  In  the  drawing  Is 
shown,  at  each  end,  the  seat  for  the  driver,  as  is  usual.  Also  the 
two  crank-arms,  by  means  of*  which  the  current  is  sent  through  a 
greater  or  less  resistance  in  the  box  at  /,  before  going  around  the 
niagnets,  m,  and  into  the  armature,  n. 

The  two  most  important  improvements  of  Inspector  Kraski  are 
at  the  points  o  and  p.  A  great  deal  of  difficulty  was  experienced 
from  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  resistances  at  /,  the 
armature  always  started  to  revolve  very  suddenly  when  the  current 
was  turned  on.  The  result  was,  that  very  frequently  teeth  were 
knocked  out  of  the  bevel-wheels  at  j).  Hence,  the  larger  wheel  at 
p  is  now  made  of  cast-steel,  and  fastened  to  the  shaft  somewhat  elas- 
tically  with  springs,  and  the  smaller  wheel  is  of  phosphor-bronze. 
By  using  these,  the  breaking  out  of  teeth  was  remedied. 

Immediately  behind  these,  at  o,  another  wheel  has  been  fastened 
to  the  armature-shaft,  on  which  a  brake  is  to  act,  the  object  being  to 
enable  the  driver  to  apply  the  brake  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
source  of  the  power.  'This  feature,  as  I  have  remarked,  Siemens  & 
Halske  refused  to  adopt.  It  was  not,  by  any  means,  the  intention 
of  the  inspector,  in  designing  it,  to  abandon  the  brakes  applie<l  on 
the  driving-wheels,  but  only  to  use  the  additional  brake  in  starting 
the  locomotive. 
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As  tlie  drifts  are  generally  wet,  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  put 
a  sand-box  on  the  locomotive  to  prevent  the  slipping  of  ti)e  driving- 
wheels. 

Fig.  3. 


INSULATING    SUPPORT 


RELATIVELY    CORRECT    SIZE    «.    POSITION 
ABOVE    LOCOMOTIVE. 


^m.JlanJt  \oU  Ol>.Xy.  '^ 

Cross-Seclion  and  Elevation  of  Kig.  2. 


As  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  arrangements  at  Zaukeroda  and  at  New 
Stassfurt  are  not  essentially  diiforent  from  those  described  here,  ex- 
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cept  that  at  Zaukeroda  I  am  told  the  KcrntaMschUUen  are  replaced 
by  Kontuktwa(/en,  the  difTerence  being  that  the  hitter  run  on  wheels 
mstead  of  simply  sliding  along.  This  principle  was  used  at 
Zaukeroda  from  the  beginning,  and  the  engineers  are  very  well  satis- 
fied with  it. 


The  plant  of  the  Allgemcine  ElchtneH<iUr,e.'^cUschaft  (Fig.  4) 
shows  some  diflVrenees.  There  the  primary  dynamo' is  fastened 
directly  to  the  shaft  of  a  50- horse- power  vertical  steam-engine, 
making    250    revolutions    per    minute.       The   dynamo    is    shunt- 
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wound,  with  an  armature  on  the  princij)Ie  of  the  Gramme  ring. 
The  collectors  are  not  of  eo|)per,  but  are  small  blocks  of  gas- 
carbon,  pressed  against  the  commutator  by  springs.  These  brusiies 
are  employed  because  they  do  not  destroy  the  commutator  as  rapidly 
as  do  those  of  copper.  In  this  case  they  are  said  to  have  j)roved 
exceedingly  satisfactory. 

From  the  brushes,  the  copj)er  cables  run  to  the  switch-board 
(where  there  are  a  volt-meter,  an  ammeter,  a  cut-out,  and  lead 
safety-strips),  and  thence  down  the  shaft,  in  which,  at  intervals  of 
4  meters,  they  are  supported  by  porcelain  insulators  fastened  to  the 
shaft- walls. 

In  the  gangway,  one  of  these  cables  is  connected  to  the  rail  and 
the  other  is  in  contact  with  the  overhead-conductor,  which  con- 
sists of  two  strij)s  of  band-iron  riveted  together,  or  of  small  jirofile 
iron,  and  is  supi)orted  at  intervals  of  6  meters  by  porcelain  insula- 
tors. 

These  insulators  are  either  arranged  in  the  gangway,  as  shown 
in  the  print,  or  they  are  fiistened  directly  to  the  roof. 

In  this  way  the  conductor  is  placed  directly  above  the  middle  of 
the  track,  and  at  a  distance  above  the  rail  varying  between  1630  and 
1800  mm. 

It  is  very  easy  to  arrange  for  a  switch  with  this  conductor  by 
simply  riveting  a  branch  to  the  main  conductor  wherever  there  is  a 
switch  in  the  track  below,  no  complicated  switch  in  the  conductor 
itself  being  necessary. 

The  print  shows  also  the  method  of  taking  the  current  from  the 
upper  conductor. 

Two  springs  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  locomotive  press  a  solid 
block  of  metal  against  the  band-iron  from  below,  and  so  allow  the 
electricity  to  enter  the  locomotive.  There  the  current  is  tlivided, 
part  going  to  excite  the  magnets  and  part  flowing  through  the 
armature.  The  motor  is  shunt-woiuul,  like  the  dynamo,  and 
the  brushes  of  the  motor,  like  those  of  tiie  dynamo,  are  of  gas- 
carbon. 

The  electric  return-current  to  the  dynamo  passes  through  the 
rail. 

To  make  the  comparison  more  easy,  I  have  arranged  the  most 
im|)ortant  data  concerning  these  plants  in  the  form  of  a  table  (p.  367). 

As  to  the  cost  of  running,  1  take  the  following  table  from  a  pam- 
phlet published  by  Siemens  &  Ilalskc  in  1887  : 
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Comparison  of  the  Tramming^  and  the  Cost  of  Tramminf/  with  Electric 
Motors,  at  Ncno  Stdssfurt,  Zaukeroda,  and  HohenzoUern. 

New  StHMsfurt.  Zaukcrtxla.  IlohenzoUem. 

Average  tramming  dintance,  meters,      .     8U0  720                     756 

Maximum  number  of  cars  per  Hliift,      .     400  400                      900 

Weight  of  coal  per  car  in  kilogrammes,     HOO  475                      550 

Ton-kiiometerH  per  car,          ,         .         .         0.640  0.342                   0.406 

0)xt  per  Car,  in  PJennvjn  (1  Pfennig  is  About  \  Cent). 

New  Sto-ssfurt.  Zaukeroda.      Ilohenwillem. 

Macliinist  above  groinul,       .  .  0.9045  0.31*20  0.6110 

Trainmen  nn.Jer  ground,  .  2.2000  0.8000  

Coal  for  steam, 1.7900  0.3400  0.2230 

Varions  materials,  ....  0.5685 )  ^  fiT'i'i  ft  'i^'\() 

Repairs, 0.3276/ 

Interest  and  depreciation  at  lo  per  cent.,  2.4856  l.OloO  1.7780 

Total, 8.2762  3.1405  2.9450 

CoM  per  Ton  and  Kilometer,  in  Pfennigs. 

New  8taj<>(furt.  Zaukeroda.      Hohcnzollem. 

Machinist  above  gronnd,                          .     1.4133  0.9122  )               .  -r^^ 

Trainmen  under  ground,                           .     3.4375  2.3392/ 

Coal  for  steam, 2.7970  1.0000                 0.4570 

Various  materials 0.88891  j  g^^g                  ^^^^^ 

liepairs, 0.5119  i 

Interest  and  depreciation  ].")  per  ccnl...     3.8828  "           2.9678                 4.3800 

Total 12.9314  9.1885  6.7380 

Cost  of  Tramming  when  Done  hy  Man-Power,  in  Pfennigs. 

New  Stassfurl.  Zuukenxla.  Hohcnzollem. 

Car  per  shift, 18  7.2  7.5 

Car  per  100  meters,        ....     2.7  1.0  1.0 

Per  ton  and  kilotneter 34.2  21.0  IS.O 

Katio  of  cost  of  electric-power  to  cost  of 

man-i.ower, 0.38  0.14  0.37 

Cost  Of  Tramming  with  Horses. 

New  Stassfurt.  Zaukemtla.  Hohenrollem. 
Per  ton  and  kilometer  in  pfennigs,        ,  16                        12.2  10.0 

Katio  of  cost  of  tramming   with   elec- 
tricity to  that  when  using  horses,       .     0.75  0.75  0.67 

At  tlu'  mine  at  ZanUcnnla,  tlu'  now  locomotive-s  are  vorv  much 
more  efB(;ient  than  the  old,  ami  Mr.  Geory^i,  Bergvorwaltor,  inform;* 
me  that  they  e.xpeot,  on  that  accunnt,  to  reduce  expenses  by  10  |)er 
cent. 

From  New  Stasstiirt  1  hear  of  a  reduction  even  greater.  Mr. 
Hoben,  the  sujH'rintendent  there,  has  kindly  sent  me  a  .•statement  of 
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the  expenses  of  running  the  electric  phint  during  the  montli  of  July, 
1890,  in  marks  (one  mark  heing  about  25  cents): 

Murks. 

Locomotive-drivers,         .....         ...  341.G8 

Switchmen, 312.^4 

MacliiniKt  alwve  ground, 1(58.94 

Packing  and  oiling, 173.64 

Depreciation,  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  40,OPO  niari<s,         .  333.33 

Interest,  4  per  cent,  per  annum, 133.33 

Coal, 328  05 

Total 1791.01 

Number  of  ton-kilometers  run,        .         .         .      ^.         .         .     22,125 

Pfennigs. 

Cost  per  ton-kilometer, 8.0 

Cost  when  using  man  power  (as  above), 31.2 

The  fuel  consumed  per  ton-kiloraeter  was  0.05  hectoliters  of 
lignite. 

The  AUgemeine  Electrmtdtsgesellschaft  also  published,  after  their 
experiment  at  llichterschacht  I.,  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  running 
such  a  plant,  based  on  a  length  of  road  of  1000  meters,  and  using 
1  locomotive,  a  second  being  kept  in  reserve.  Steam  was  supposed 
to  be  furnished  from  existing  boilers,  so  that  the  capital  invested  in 
the  new  plant  would  amount  to  oidy  50,000  marks.  It  was  assumed 
that  1200  carloads,  each  of  650  kilogrammes  of  coal,  were  to  be 
moved  daily.  The  work  would  then  have  been  7bO  ton-kilome- 
ters per  diem,  or,  for  the  year,  234,000  ton-kilos.  For  this  the 
yearly  outlay  was  reckoned  (steam  being  suppo.sed  to  cost  2  pfg,  per 
horse-power  per  hour)  as  follows,  in  marks : 

Marks. 

For  generation  of  steam,   .....                  .         ,  1380 

Mattrials  for  grea.sing  machinery,      ...                  .         .  600 

1  machinist  above  ground, 1200 

'i  locomotive-drivers,          ........  3600 

Depricialion  at  8  per  cent,  and  repairs, 4(H)0 

Interest  at  5  ]ier  cent.,         ........  2o00 

Total, 13,280 

which  would    make   the  expense   J)cm'  toii-kilomctcr   onlv  alxtut   5.7 
pfennigs. 

The  best  answer  to  the  question  whether  the.se  plants  are  satis- 
(iutory,  is,  perhaps,  the  statement  that  at  each  of  these  collieries 
supplied  by  Siemens  and  Ilalske  an  increased  numl)er  of  locomo- 
tives  has   very   recently    been    |>ut    into   (ipeiation.     At    Zaukeroda 
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there  arc  now  two  ;  at  tlie  Hohenzollern  mine  four;  and  here  an 
attempt  is  to  he  made  to  let  the  tniins  rnn  in  a  continuous  circu't, 
s<»  that  more  than  one  h)eomotive  may  bo  rnnnini;  in  tliosamedriO  at 
the  same  time.  In  New  Sta-'isfurt  there  an'  now  ttirce^ano;wavs  wliere 
locomotives  are  in  use,  and  the  company  owns  four  locomotives. 
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It  is  true  that  the  plant  of  the  Alfgemeine  EledriciiatsgrseUscha/t 
has  been  removed  from  I\ieliter.schaeht  I.;  hut  I  liear  from  disinter- 
ested authority  that  the  removal  was  due  rather  to  the  lack  of  in- 
terest shown  by  the  officers  of  tiie  mine  in  trying  to  overcome  such 
difficulties  as  always  present  themselves  with  new  arranj^emenLe. 
Uj)pcr  Silesia  has,  however,  very  re(;ently  ])ut  in  still  another  elec- 
tric road,  built  by  Fahmeyer  &  Co.,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  at  the 
Aschenl)orn  shaft  of  the  Gottessegen  mine.  This*  is  said  to  give 
very  great  satisfaction.  The  locomotive  draws  a  train  of  16  cars, 
each  weighing  IdOO  kilogrammes,  at  the  rate  of  3  meters  a  second. 
Further  details  I  could  not  obtain  in  the  tinie  at  my  disposal. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  although  all  but  one  of  these 
mines  are  coal-mines,  no  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
gas-explosions,  because  in  none  of  them  is  there  any  development 
of  gas. 

Further  details  concerning  the  plant  and  operations  at  Zaukeroda 
will  soon  be  accessible  in  a  publication  by  the  officials  of  the  mine 
in  the  Jdhrbuch  fur  <Jan  Berg-  unci  HiHtenirewn  im  Konigreiche-Sach- 
sen,  which  will  apjiear  toward  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  gratitude  for  the 
kindly  recej)ti(>n  with  which  I  have  been  met,  and  the  friendly 
manner  in  which  all  my  questions  have  been  answered  and  all  expla- 
nations have  been  given  by  the  directors  and  officers  of  each  of  the 
mines  above  named. 

Discussion. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  paper,  Mr.  II.  C.  Spaulding, 
Boston,  Mass.,  presented  photographs  of  an  electric  mine-locomotive 
and  an  electric  mine-pump,  recently  constructed  by  the  Thom.sou- 
Van  Depoele  I^lectric  Mining  Company.  The  locomotive,  belicveil 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  has  60  horse-power  capacity; 
gauge,  3  feet;  armature  speed,  1000  revolutions;  total  weight, 
21,000  |iounds;  total  heitiht  above  rails,  3  feet  3  J  inches;  total  width, 
6  feet  3]  inches;  length  of  frame,  11  feet  5^  inches;  length  over 
all,  12  feet  6^  inches;  diameter  of  wheels,  32  inches.  The  pump 
was  designed  to  deliver  100  gallons  a  minute  for  a  lift  of  1500  feet. 
The  water-end  was  furnished  by  the  Kuowles  Company.  Under 
actual  conditions  of  680  pounds  pressure,  and  delivering  the  niaxi- 
nuim  amount  of  water,  the  pump  shows  an  efficiency  of  74  per  wnt. 
of  the  electric  energy  furnishe<l.  The  voltnge  used  is  2'J.O,  and,  for 
protection  against  moisture,  the  artnature  is  covered  with  mica,  and 
the  fields  are  made  as  nearly  water-proof  as  possible. 
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VANJA,    WITH  A   DESf'IilPTlOX  OF  TUE  LONG- 

WALL   METHOD    OF  MINING    USED    IN 

WORKING    Til  EM. 

BY   ir.   II.  8T0EK,  SOUTH    HCTIILEIIKM.  I»A. 
(Glen  Summit  Meeting,  October,  1891.) 

Danville,  tlio  coiuity  seat  of  Montour  county,  Pa.,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  and  best-known  centers  of  the  iron  in.liistry  in  the  State. 
It  is  situated  on  the  north  hank  of  the  north  branch  of  the  Sn«(,ne- 
hanna  river,  twelve  miles  ea.st  (.f  the  confluence  of  the  north  and 
west  branches  of  that  river  at  Northumberland.  The  ore-belt,  ex- 
tendinir  for  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  ah)ng  the  north  bank,' has 
been  developed  in  a  number  of  places,  but  nowhere  so  extensively 
MS  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Danville.  llencc>,  a  <iescription  of 
the  n)ines  in  that  locality  will  suffice,  as  typical  of  the  workings  of 
the  entire  section. 

Geology. 

The  Montour  ridge  consists  of  an  anticlinal  fold  exten.ling  from 
the  source  of  Wapwolloi>en  creek  on  the  east  to  the  west  bramh  of 
the  Sus.,uehanna.  which  it  reaches  at  the  mouth  of  Chilisquaqne 
oreek.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  First  Geologicjd  Survey  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  length  of  the  ridge  is  nearlv  twentv-seven  ndles 
with  an  average  brea.lth  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  a  maximum' 
elevation  of  six  hundred  feet  in  the  vicinitv  of  Danville,  where  it 
also  attains  its  greatest  width.  Just  north  of  Danville  the  Mahon- 
ing creek  cuts  through  it,  exposing  the  iron-ore  on  the  hill-side, 
where  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  to  work  the  UhIs  on  the' 
sonthern  slope  of  the  ridge  by  means  of  drifts. 

riie  sections  given  in  Fig.  1  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the 
I- irst  Geological  Surv.-y  of  Pennsylvania,  made  in  18oS,  bv  U.  D 
Kogei-s,  whose  description  of  the  Montour  ridge  was  so  complete 
and  accurate  that  the  entire  re,>ort  was  reprinttHJ  as  an  appendix  to 
\  ol.  G  7  .)f  the  Siwnd  Geidogical  Survev.  The  appn»ximate  cross- 
section  sl.ows  that  near  Danville  the  top  of  the  ri.ige  is  of  Clinton 
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slate,  flanked  by  a  vein  of  block-  or  sandstone-ore  from  18  to  24 
inches  thick.  Above  this  is  an  iron  sandstone  covered  by  a  green 
slate  containing;  thin  plates  of  argillaceous  sandstone.  Next  we 
find  the  lower  calcareous  shales,  in  which  is  the  fossil  ore-bed,  from 
three  to  four  feet  thick.  Going  eastward  along  the  ridge,  the  strata 
dip  under  the  coal-measures,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Bloomsburg  the 
bl<Hk-ore  does  not  outcrop,  but  arches  the  ridge  at  some  distance 
beneath  the  surface.  The  cap  of  the  ridge  has  been  evidently  eroded 
and  transported,  as  masses  of  these  ores  are  found  scattered  irregu- 
larly over  the  country  to  the  southward.  As  may  be  easily  seen 
from  the  section,  the  dip  of  the  measures  upon  the  southern  slope 
is  less  than  upon  the  northern.  On  the  south  side  the  dip  is  from 
20  to  35  degrees,  while  on  the  north  side  it  varies  from  30  to  70 
degrees,  thus  giving  on  that  side  a  much  shorter  working  breast 
above  water  level.  The  general  strike  of  the  beds  is  nearly  east  and 
west. 

History. 

The  first  development  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge  in  the  vicinity 
of  Danville  was  made  in  1839-40  by  David  L.  Leavitt,  of  New 
York  city,  who  was  succeeded,  in  1843,  by  Chambers,  Biddle  &  Co., 
under  whose  management  the  first  blast-furnace  in  Danville  was 
built.  This  firm  controlled  the  mines  until  1851,  when  the  Mon- 
tour Iron  Comjiany  was  incorporated  by  the  Grove  Brothers,  who 
retained  the  ownership  until  1857.  In  that  year  the  conlpany  failed, 
and  in  1858  Messrs.  Waterman  and  Beaver  secure*!  control  of  the 
plant,  and  it  was  during  their  ownership,  from  1858  to  1878,  that 
the  greatest  development  was  made  in  the  mines.  In  1878,  Mr. 
Beaver  retired  from  the  firm,  and  for  two  years  Mr.  Waterman 
retained  sole  ownership.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  furnaces  and 
mines  of  the  Montour  Iron  Company  became  the  {»roperty  of  the 
present  owners,  the  Phila<lelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company, 
though  the  name  of  the  plant  has  not  changed. 

The  Ores. 

The  ores  are  of  two  distinct  varieties,  the  limestone-,  or  Danville 
fossil-ore,  and  the  sandstone-,  or  block-ore.  The  fossil-ore  is  simply 
a  fossil-limestone  impregtiated  with  iron.  The  bed  is  usually  di- 
vided into  three  splits  by  partings  of  sand-slate.  Beneath  a  slate 
top  we  find  the  upper  split  from  5  to  6  inches  thick,  under  which  is 
a  parting  of  6  to  8  inches  of  sand-slate.     The  middle  split,  known 
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:i«  tlio  "  biinfoinho,"  is  thf»  main  Ixnl^aiul  vnrios  from  15  to  20  inches 
ill  thickness.  Below  a  parting  of  ten  to  twelve  inches  of  sand-slate 
there  is  sometimes  found  a  thin  split  of  ore,  at  times  reaching  a 
thickness  of  5  inches,  with  a  bottom  rock  of  slate. 

The  "  buncombe"  is  the  richest  of  the  three  splits:  the  others 
contain  more  slate  and  their  analyses  show  larger  jiercentages  of  lime 
and  magnesia. 

The  fossil -ore  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  the  "hard"  or  lime- 
stone-ore, and  the  "soft  ore."  The  latter  occurs  in  the  form  of  a 
pasty  mud,  which  has  been  derived  from  the  hard  ore  by  the  leach- 
ing out  of  most  of  the  lime.  There  seems  to  be  no  regularity  in  the 
occurrence  of  these  two  ores,  hard  ore  changing  into  soft,  sometimes 
gradually,  but  very  often  suddenly.  In  many  places,  hard  and  soft 
ores  may  be  found  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other.  While  the 
top  rock  of  the  hard  ore  is  usually  a  solid  slate,  that  of  the  soft  ore 
is  cracked  and  broken.  The  fossil-ore  extends  along  the  southern 
sloj)e  of  the  ridge  for  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Mahoning  creek,  where 
it  j)inchcs  out,  and  for  5  or  6  miles  the  bed  is  not  workable  ;  but 
it  then  reaj)j)ears  and  extends  to  Bloomsburg,  12  miles  from  Dan- 
ville, where  it  is  again  worked.  On  the  north  slope  of  the  ridge 
the  fossil-beds  are  regular  on  the  east  side  of  Mahoning  creek,  but 
toward  the  west  the  j)arting  gradually  increa.ses  in  thickness  until  it 
rejdaces  the  ore. 

The  Narrows  of  the  Susquehanna,  two  miles  west  of  Danville,  is 
stated  by  the  State  Geological  Survey  to  be  the  western  limit  of 
economical  working  for  these  beds.  Their  development,  however, 
had  not  been  pushed  so  far  when  work  was  stopped. 

The  block-ore  is  a  sandstone  highly  impregnated  with  iron,  and 
breaking  when  blasted  into  blocks,  whence  its  name.  Near  the  out- 
crop it  is  very  rich  ;  and  through  the  use  of  this  ore,  which  makes 
an  excellent  blast-furnace  mixture  with  the  fossil-ore,  Danville  iron 
accpiired  its  re|)utation  for  superior  quality.  The  bc^ls  have  an 
average  thickness  of  18  to  24  inches,  and  wherever  worke<l  they 
have  been  very  regular  on  both  the  north  and  south  slopes  of  the 
ridge.     Both  the  fbot-wall  and  the  hanging-wall  are  of  sandstone. 

The  Second  Geological  Survey  locates,  l)etween  the  block-  and 
fos«il-or«'s,  a  bwl  of  sandstone  ore  which  is  said  to  extend  to  the 
west  of  Mahoning  creek,  but  not  on  the  east  side.  As  there  is  no 
record  of  attempts  to  develop  this  ore,  it  is  probably  of  little  economic 
ini|)ortance  compared  with  the  other  two. 

In  the  counties  west  of  Montour  countv,  the  valuable  "bird-eve  " 
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ore  is  found  below  the  block-ore,  and  150  feet  above  the  contact  of 
the  (.'linton  and  Medina  measures.  This  same  oreoutcro|>s  at  Chau- 
htski,  three  miles  below  Danville,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sus<jiit- 
hanna,  but  only  a  small  amnunt  of  ore  has  been  taken  out,  the 
outeroj)  beiiif^  but  5  inches  thick,  l><»ringH  have  not  ix-en  njade  in 
the  Danville  mejusureM  to  search  for  this  ore,  and  there  is  a  diversitv 
of  speculative  o|)inion  a.s  to  its  probable  occurrence.  Accordinj^  to 
some  of  those  who  are  working  the  ore  west  of  Danville,  the  bed 
))inches  out  toward  the  east;  and  if  ihis  be  true,  an  outcrop  of  only 
5  inches  at  Chaulaski  mij^ht  be  taken  as  a  poasible  indication  that 
at  Danville  the  be<l,  if  present,  is  not  of  workable  thickness,  though 
of  course,  in  the  distance  of  3  miles,  the  Ih.m1  may  have  again  bc(!oine 
workable. 

Until  test-borings  are  made, speculation  will  probably  continue  a> 
vigorojis  and  as  uncertain  as  at  the  present  time. 

riie  following  analyses  of  the  ores  have  been  made  at  various 
tinus  during  the  last  ten  years  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Montour 
Iron  Com[)any. 

Soft  Fossil- Ore. 
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The  soft  fossil-ore  as  it  comes  from  the  mines  contains  10  to  20 
per  cent,  of  water,  l)iit  only  7  per  cent,  after  drying;  on  the  ore-heap 
for  one  year.  Eij^ht  analyses  of  the  fossil-ore  from  Welsh  Hill 
drift  gave  a  mean  of  21.89  j>er  cent,  of  iron.  A  complete  analysis 
of  the  l)lo<;k-ore  could  not  be  obtained.  Its  composition  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  soft  fossil-ore,  excepting  a  smaller  j>ercentage 
of  water  and  a  higher  percentage  of  silica. 

The  following  analyses  were  made  in  1882  by  Messrs.  Rooih. 
Garret  and  Blair : 


Hard  Fossil.    Soft  Foasil.    Block. 


fiiO,.    . 

AUG,. 
CaO,    . 
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The  iron  made  from  the  ores  in 
workings  was  cold-short,  while  as 
the  east  it  became  neutral,  and  then  red-short.  For  the  sake  of 
comparison  the  following  analysis  of  the  "  bird-eye"  ore  from  Snyder 
county  is  added : 
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Development  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Mines. 

The  first  raining  was  done  in  the  block-ore  north  of  a  line  drawn 
west  from  the  slope  A  (Fig.  2).  Drifts  were  driven  westward  to 
the  property  line  and  the  ore  worke<l  out  to  the  outcrop.  In  1853 
the  slope  A  was  sunk,  and  with  later  extensions  a  depth  of  nearly 
500  feet  was  reached,  thus  tapping  the  fossil  iron-ores  at  perhaps  the 
greatest  depth  below  wat4?r-level  yet  reachetl  on  the<<e  ores  in  thi.s 
country.     Six  levels  were  driven  to  the  west  anil  the  ore  was  worketl 
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out  to  the  |)n)perty-line,  while  two  levels  were  started  to  the  eiist, 
but  80011  Jihandoneti,  as  the  ore  became  too  lean  to  Ite  profitably 
worked.  Owing  to  the  constantly  increjusing  expense  for  pumping, 
the  difficulty  of  ventilation,  and  to  the  large  amount  of  ore  al>ove 
water-level  owned  by  the  company,  the  sloj>e  was  abundone<I  many 
years  ago,  and  is  now  full  of  water,  the  only  evidence  of  former 
activity  being  the  wo(jden  cu'^iiie-foundations  which  are  still  in 
place.  On  the  east  side  of  Mahoning  creek  two  drifts  were  driven 
in  the  fossil-ore,  the  "  Water  Level  "  and  the  "  Welsh  Hill  "  drifts 
(Fig.  2).  About  2500  yards  of  gangway  were  driven  in  this  bed, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  when  the  work  Wiis  stoppeil  in  1889  most 
of  the  ore  between  the  gangways  had  l)een  taken  out.  In  the  block- 
ore,  higher  up  on  the  hillsiiles,  five  drifts  have  been  driven,  the 
"  Monkey  "  tlrift,  about  500  yards  long,  and  B,  C,  D  and  E,  ap- 
l)roxiniatcly  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  No  new  drifts  have  l)een  started 
since  1880,  but  most  of  the  ore  has  t)een  taken  out  l)etween  the  gang- 
ways. On  the  northern  slope  of  the  ridge  the  outcrops  were  worked 
prior  to  1850,  to  supply  ore  for  a  sniill  charcoal  blast-furnace, 
which  was  long  ago  destroyed. 

Soon  after  Messrs.  Waterman  and  Beaver  secured  control  of  the 
Montour  Iron  Company,  about  18G0,  the  Pursel  and  Frosty  Valley 
slopes  were  sunk  in  the  fossil  ore-bed  (see  Fig.  2.).  The  Frosty 
Valley  slope  (Fig.  5)  was  sunk  about  400  feet  upon  a  dip  of  35  to 
45  degrees.  Gangways  were  driven  east  and  west  75  feet  apart,  thus 
forming  five  lifts  worked  from  this  slope. 

Numbering  the  lifts  from  the  top  downward,  lifts  1  and  2  were 
worked  out  on  the  east  to  the  property-line,  and  on  the  west  until 
they  connected  with  the  Pursel  slope-workings. 

Lifts  3,  4  and  5  had  been  partly  worke<l  otit  when  this  slope  was 
abandoned  in  1889,  as  shown  appro.ximutely  in  Fig.  5.  Most  of 
the  f)re  taken  from  this  slope  was  of  the  soft  fos.sil  variety. 

The  Pursel  slope  is  located  on  the  same  outcrop,  three-fourths  of 
a  mile  west  of  the  Frosty  Valley  slope.  It  was  sunk  about  (300  feet 
upon  a  dip  of  25  to  35  degrees,  giving  six  lifts  of  90  feet  each  and 
a  sump  at  the  bottom.  The  water  of  this  slope  was  pumped  to  the 
gangway  of  the  highest  lift,  which  was  pushed  to  the  surface  and 
used  as  a  drain:>ge-adit. 

Lifts  1  and  2  had  been  worked  out,  and  the  remaining  lifts  partly 
develope<l,  when  the  slo|>e  was  abandoned  in  1889  and  allowwl  to 
fill  with  water.  The  Grove  slope  upon  the  property  of  the  Messrs. 
Grove,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Frosty  Valley  slope,  was 
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abandoned  in  1882,  after  which  time  the  amount  of  water  to  be 
raised  tijrough  the  I'"'ro-;tv  Vallcv  and  Pnr-d  sIojms  was  greatly 
increased. 

In  September,  188'J,  all  work  wa-s  stxjppeil  in  the  mines  of  the 
company,  on  account  of  the  constantly  increasing  cost  of  mining 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  ridge,  due  to  the  large  amount  of  water 
to  1x3  raised,  and  on  account  also  of  the  small  |)ercentage  of  iron 
contained  in  the  ore.  Since  the  mines  were  stopped  the  furnaces  of 
the  com|)any  have  been  run  largely  upon  I>ake  ores.  Excepting  in 
the  Monkey  drift  upon  the  south  side,  all  machinery  and  rails  were 
removed  and  the  mines  permanently  abandoned. 

In  that  drift  the  rails  are  still  in  place,  and  work  can  there  be 
resumed  at  any  time,  should  it  be  necessary  to  do  so,  to  supply  the 
two  furnaces  of  the  company  with  ore. 

When  visited,  in  June,  1890,  the  mines  had  been  abandoned  for 
a  year;  the  slopes  were  full  of  water;  and  the  Monkey  drift  was 
the  only  one  into  which  it  was  considered  safe  to  venture.  As  the 
workings  had  not  been  mapped,  the  accompanying  sketches  merely 
approximate  the  extent  and  general  arrangement  of  the  mines  at  the 
time  of  their  abandonment.  They  were  drawn  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible from  descriptions  furnished  by  former  mine-foremen,  and  in- 
formation obtained  from  a  number  of  persons  who  were  officially 
connected  with  the  mines  at  various  times. 

Method  of  Mining. 

The  long-wall  method  of  mining  was  introduced  into  these  mines 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Edwards,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Montour 
Iron  Company,  but  now  I'resident  of  the  Kingston  Coal  Company. 
At  the  time  of  its  introduction  it  was  a  methotl  but  little  used  in  this 
country,  and  seldom  in  beds  as  thick  as  those  of  Danville,  where  the 
breasts  were  frequently  4  to  5  feet  high.  Figs.  G  and  7  show  the 
general  plan  of  the  method  as  used  at  Danville. 

Levels  are  driven  90  feet  apart,  and  the  face  of  each  gangway 
should  be  kept  in  advance  of  all  higher  gangways,  so  that  of  the 
gangways,  C,  E  and  H,  for  instance,  the  face  of  C  should  be  the 
farthest  from  the  slope  or  the  mouth  of  the  drift;  but  it  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  Fig.  3  that  this  rule  luxs  not  been  carried  out.  In 
fact,  this  is  seldom  done  in  this  region,  as  it  necessitates  the  outlay 
of  a  large  amount  of  cjipital  before  any  return. 

The  gangways  are  driven  7  to  10  feet  witle  and  5J  to  7  feet  high, 
t.<'.,  just  high  enough  for  a  man  or   mule   to  go  erect.     The  lowest 
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ganjjway,  C,  F\\f.  6,  is  known  as  a  "  fa«t-end  "  gangway,  as  it  is 
ch'iven  entirely  in  the  solid,  while  E,  H,  etc.,  are  "  loose-end  " 
gangways,  with  hut  one  side  in  the  solid  and  the  other  side  formed 
by  the  stowing.  The  face  of  the  gangway,  C,  should  be  kept  far 
enough  ahead  so  that  blasting  there  will  not  interfere  with  the  work- 
men in  the  breast,  D,  and  the  same  consideration  should  determine 
the  distance  of  the  breast,  F,  from  the  face  of  E. 

To  liu^ilitate  the  loading  of  the  ore  into  cars  from  chutes,  the 
gangways  are  so  driven  that  the  be<l  will  lie  at  the  top  of  the  upper 
rib,  Fig.  8,  and  to  secure  the  proper  gangway-height  the  bottt)m  rock 
must  be  taken  up.  In  this  point  the  method  differs  from  that  fol- 
lowed at  Mansfeld,  Germany,  where  the  top  rock  is  blown  down. 
In  doing  this  along  the  lower  gangway,  C,  a  drainage-ditch  is  left 
upon  the  lower  side.  When  first  driven,  the  gangway,  C,  is  timbered 
upon  the  upper  side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8  ;  but,  as  settling  takes  place, 
the  props  are  usually  broken,  and  it  is  generally  nece.ssary  to  renew 
them  and  to  blow  down  the  top  of  the  gangway,  which  frequently 
settles  sufficiently  to  obstruct  the  haulage-way  (see  Fig.  9).  Often, 
however,  the  stowing  becomes  so  tightly  packed  in  settling  that  re- 
timbering  is  unnecessary.  In  the  soft  ore,  by  reason  of  the  creeping 
of  the  bottom,  the  gangway-props  must  sometimes  be  renewe<l 
several  times. 

Breasts,  D,  D,  etc.,  F,  F,  etc.,  are  turned  off  at  an  angle  of  35*^ 
to  45°  with  the  direction  of  the  gangway,  tiTe  angle  being  deter- 
mined by  the  dip  of  the  bed.  The  breasts  are  2  feet  wide  and  24 
to  30  feet  long,  and  usually  there  are  five  breasts  in  a  tier  between 
two  gangways.  The  height  of  the  breast  varies,  with  the  nature  of 
the  ore,  from  2  to  5  feet.  In  the  hard  limestone-ore  the  three  splits 
are  taken  out  if  the  ore  in  the  toj)  ami  bottom  splits  is  sufficiently 
rich;  but  if  these  splits  are  thin,  or  if  the  ore  is  lean,  the  "bun- 
combe" merely  is  mined,  with  enough  of  the  top  to  allow  a  miner 
to  square  his  shoulders  in  the  breast.  In  the  soft  fossil  ore  only  the 
"  buncombe  "  is  taken  out,  with  enough  rock  to  allow  the  miner  to 
work  his  breast.  The  hard  limestone-ore  and  the  block-ore  have 
to  be  blasted,  but  the  soft  ore  is  scrapetl  out  in  the  form  of  mud. 

P^ach  breast  is  worked  by  a  miner  and  one  lalx>rer;  or  two  miners 
will  combine  and  work  two  breasts  ;  and,  sometimes,  one  miner  ami 
two  or  three  laborers  will  work  two  breasts.  The  miner  working 
the  top  breast  of  a  tier,  such  as  I\,  Fig.  6,  also  drives  the  gangway, 
E,  takes  up  the  bottom  rock  to  give  sufficient  height  for  haulage, 
piles  the  stowing  airefully  on  the  lower  side  of  the  gangway,  and 
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prepares  tlif*  roa(l-l>e<l  for  the  track-layers,  for  which  additional  work 
he  is  paid  extra. 

A  (litfh  is  not  left  along  the  loose-end  gangway,  as  the  water 
should  drain  through  the  stowing  to  the  fa8t-en«l  gangway,  C  The 
go!)  is  thn)wn  hnwcly  l>etwoon  the  breast  and  gtmgway  Im?Iow,  ex- 
cepting ah»ng  the  chutes,  G,  (i,  where  it  is  carefully  pihnl  in  the  form 
of  a  <lry  wall  to  support  the  roof  and  to  protect  the  chutes.  A  chute 
2  feet  4  inches  wide  is  left  for  each  breast,  down  which  the  ore  is 
thrown  tf>  the  gangway  below.  It  is  sometimes  neces,sary  to  line 
tliese  clmfes  with  boards,  though  genendly  a  carefully-built  dry  wall 
of  gob  stifTices.  The  ore  from  each  breast  is  carried  to  the  chute  by 
hand,  and  is  allowwl  to  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  chute,  l)«'ing 
drawn  out  into  cars  as  desired. 

There  is  usually  a  platform  at  the  Intttom  of  the  chute  to  facili- 
tate the  loading;  in  the  soft  ore  it  is  plaoe<l  directly  al)ove  the  car 
(Fig.  10),  i)ut  it  is  nearer  the  bottom  in  the  hard  ore, and  sometimes 
the  ore  is  simply  allowe<l  to  pile  up  along  the  gangway.  When 
necessary  to  prevent  the  air-<-urrcnt  <lrawing  up  a  chute,  a  c;invas 
curtain  is  hung  loosely  over  the  mouth  of  it  (  Fig.  11);  but  ordinarily 
this  is  unnecessary,  as  only  the  lait  five  inside  chutes  are  kept  o|K'n, 
the  others  being  boarded  up  and  fdled  with  gob  when  the  gangway, 
K,  has  advance*!  so  that  the  ore  from  the  next  higher  tier  of  breasts 
can  be  removed  through  that  gangway.  The  gangways,  E,  H,  etc., 
arc  conne<'tiHl  with  the  fast-end  g:ingway,  C,  by  "  pitching  gjnig- 
ways"  K,  K,  driven  through  the  gob;  and  back  of  the-sc  connect- 
ing-roatls  the  gangways,  K  and  H,  are  abandoned,  so  that  the  fast- 
end  gangway,  C,  is  the  only  one  kept  o|>en  through  its  entire  length. 
The  gangways  in  the  soft  ore  are  timl)ere<l  and  Iagge<l  on  siihs  and 
toj),  l)iit  in  the  hard  limestone-ore  and  in  the  bhwk-ore  it  is  gener- 
ally necessary  to  timber  the  sides  only,  as  the  roof  is  of  good  slate 
or  sandstone. 

The  j)rops  are  placed  2  to  (5  feet  apart,  the  distance  de|>entling 
upon  tiu-  nature  of  the  roof.  In  the  hard  fb.ssil-<ire  antl  in  the 
block-(»re  the  breasts  are  not  timberisl,  excepting  when  ne<t'ssarv  to 
protect  the  chutes,  as  the  gob  fills  up  the  space  and  supports  the 
toj).  In  the  soft  f\»ssil-ore  small  pro|v<,  3  to  5  inches  in  diameter, 
are  use<l  to  keep  up  the  top,  as  the  gob  does  not  fill  mon*  than  one- 
third  of  the  vacant  space.  Heavy  tinibers  are  usually  place«l  along 
all  chutes.  The  timlwr  is  furnishetl  by  the  company,  btit  the 
miners  set  it,  both  in  the  breasts  and  along  the  gangway  ;  ami  ha  it 
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is  cut  on  the  property  of  the  conipauy,  the  expense  ot"  tinil>ering  is 
very  small. 

All  general  work,  such  as  t rack-lay iiig,  the  clearing  away  of 
"  falls,"  etc.,  is  done  by  miners,  (letaile<l  for  each  separate  piece  of 
work,  instead  of  by  "company  hands,"  as  is  ordinarily  done,  and 
for  such  work  the  miners  are  paid  per  diem.  The  machinery  use<l 
about  the  mines  is  generally  of  the  simplest  kinds.  All  drilling  is 
done  by  hand,  and  the  ventilation  is  secure«l  by  natural  draft 
through  chimneys. 

In  the  drifts,  the  cars  are  either  pusht-d  by  hand  or  hauled  by 
mules  to  the  mouth,  where  the  ore  is  dumped  into  wagons  and  hauled 
down  the  mountain  by  teams  to  the  furnace  stock-pile,  or  to  the 
drying-pile. 

In  the  slopas,  the  mine-ears  are  hoisted  to  the  top  by  8e<;onil- 
motion  engines,  and  then  run  to  a  platform  alK)ve  the  tracks  of  the 
Frosty  Valley  railroad  and  dumped  into  the  cars  on  the  track  below 
by  means  of  a  chain,  which  is  hooked  to  the  back  end  of  the  Ciir, 
and  raised  by  a  vertical  hand-windlass.  Fig.  12  shows  the  device 
used  for  turning  the  mine-cars  from  the  gangway  on  to  the  slo|>e. 
One  of  thcf^e  shifting  turn-tables  was  u.se<l  at  each  lift  along  the 
slope.  It  consists  of  a  flat  car.  A,  on  which  is  a  turn-table,  the  car 
when  not  in  use  being  run  iuto  the  room,  B,  cut  out  of  the  top-rock 
of  the  slope. 

Tiie  car  is  run  into  the  position,  A',  over  a  bridge,  C,  C",  the  end, 
C,  of  which  can  be  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  hinges  placed 
at  C,  so  that  when  not  in  use  the  bridge  is  raisetl,  and  does  not 
interfere  with  traffic  on  the  slope.  The  tracks  on  the  bridge,  when 
in  the  position,  C,  C,  are  below  the  level  of  the  gangway  tracks,  so 
that  with  the  car  at  A',  the  tracks  on  the  car  connect  with  the  gang- 
way tracks.  The  tracks  running  lengthwise  along  the  car  A  are 
turned  uj)  at  the  end  and  flattciii'd,  so  that,  when  at  A',  they  con- 
nect with  the  tracks  along  the  slope.  To  use  the  turn-table,  the 
bridge  is  lowered,  the  car  A  run  into  the  |)osition  .V,  and  the 
mine-car  run  from  the  gangway  on  to  the  table,  which  is  turned 
through  90  degrees,  thus  bringing  the  car  into  the  direction  of  the 
slope,  when  the  hoisling-rope  is  attached  and  the  car  is  hoisted  to 
the  top.  The  turn-table  is  then  run  back,  the  bridge  is  lifteil,  and 
the  slope  is  open  for  hoisting  from  the  lower  levels. 

The  mine-cars  are  2  feet  deep,  4  feet  long,  and  3 J  feet  wide,  and 
hold  about  one  ton  of  ore,  a  cubic  yard  weighing  alK)ut  one  ton. 
The  gauge  is  30  inches  and   the  wheels  are  14  inches  in  diameter, 
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1^  ijiclios  bore,  and  are  loose  iij)on  the  axle.  The  slope  tniiie-cars 
have  a  pange  of  36  inches,  and  wheels  15  inches  in  diameter.  The 
average  cost  of  mine-ears,  about  1877,  was  §50  each. 

The  Frosty  Valley  railroad  runs  from  the  Grove  slope  past  the 
Frosty  valley  and  Pursel  slopes,  past  the  limestone  quarries  of  the 
company,  an<l  along  the  west  bank  of  Mahoning  creek  to  the  fur- 
naces and  rolling-mills  of  the  Montour  Iron  Company,  in  Danville, 
a  distance  of  5  to  6  miles.  The  road  has  a  gauge  of  40  inches,  and 
was  built  in  18G0  by  Messrs.  Waterman  and  Beaver  to  carry  the 
ore  and  limestone  to  the  furnaces.  The  railroad  ore-cars  hold  about 
4  tons  and  are  of  two  kinds,  a  drop-bottom  car  for  the  soft  ore  and 
a  solid-bottom  car  for  the  hard  ore. 

Cost  of  Minino. 

For  breast-work,  miners  are  paid  by  the  ton  and  for  gangway-work 
they  are  paid  tonnage  and  yardage. 
Tonnage  jviyments  depend  uj)on  : 

1.  The  nature  of  the  ore. 

2.  The  height  of  the  breast. 
Yardage  payments  depend  upon  : 

1.  The  nature  of  the  oi-e. 

2.  The  kind  of  gangway. 

Since  the  nature  of  the  ore  in  the  fossil-beds  and  the  height  of 
breasts  vary  so  irregularly,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  exact 
figures  which  will  have  much  value;  so  that  chiefly  ratios  will  be 
given.  Upon  a  basis  of  one  dollar  per  ton  for  iiiining  block-ore, 
the  following  are  about  the  prices  paid  during  the  past  15  years: 

Block-ore  per  ton, $1.00 

Block-ore  per  yard,  fnstcnti  ;,'ani,'\v:iy,      .....  4.00 

Block-ore  per  yard,  loose-end  gangway,    .....  L70 

Hard  fowl  I  ore  per  ton, 0.05 

Hard  fossil-ore  per  yard,  fast-end  gangway,     ....  6. 'Jo 

Hard  fo-vtil  ore  per  yard,  loose-end  gangway,    ....  2  10 

Unskilled  lahor  per  day, 0.73 

Since  "soft  ore"  is  a  relative  term,  it  mii^ht  be  misleading  to 
state  exact  values  for  it,  but  one-third  to  one-half  the  price  per  ton 
paid  for  hard  ore  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  approximation.  U|H)n  the 
same  basis  jus  the  preceding,  the  mixed  ores  dclivenHl  at  the  st»H'k- 
house  cost  §1.37  per  ton.  During  the  past  15  years,  the  price  paitl 
for  mining  block-ore  has  varied  from  §2.50  to  §1.60  |>er  ton. 
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One  ton  |)er  day  for  eadi  mari  working  in  a  hreast  is  consi«lfn.tl 
an  average  output  for  a  sliift  of  10  liours.  The  miner  pays  his 
laborer,  or  Ial>orers,  \>er  diem,  at  the  al)ove  rate.  In  j;aii;;\vav-work 
the  average  rate  of  advance  was  15  feet  per  raotith  for  hxK'-end 
gangways  and  7  feet  jkt  month  for  fast-end  gangways*. 

Owing  to  the  many  conditions  atll-ctiug  the  rate  of  ailvanee  along 
the  gangways,  it  was  necessary  t«>  emphty  a  system  of  "  allowance's  " 
in  paymentof  gangway -yanlage  so  ii>  t«j  cti utilize  :ts  lu-arlva-i  |H>^«ih]e 
the  pay  of  gangway-miners. 

When  mining  u|>on  leaMxl  pn>i>erly,  the  following  royalties  were 
paid  per  ton  of  2210  llw. 

Per  ton. 

Hani  ore |!0.25 

Soft  ore,  O.'jO 

LimcBtont',  ...       0.124 

For  much  of  the  data  contained  in  this  paj>er,  I  am  indebted  to 
l'rore>«ior  K^lward  II.  Williams,  Jr.,  who  aIlowe<l  me  to  make  use 
"t"  hi.><  notes,  sfH-urc*!  while  the  mines  were  still  in  o|>eration  ;  also  to 
Mr.  U.  K.  Polk,  formerly  Assistant  Sn|>erintendent  of  the  Montour 
Iron  Company,  and  in  charge  of  the  mines  when  they  were  al)an- 
loued,  who  j>ersonally  aided  me  in  .so<uring  information. 


THE  UTILIZATION  OF  PIDDLE.  AND  REHEATIXO  SLAGS 
FO K  PA  ly T  S  TUCK. 

BY  A.XEI,  SAHI.IN,    M.E.,   NEW  YoRK  CnT. 
(Olen  Summit  Mwtin;.  October.  IWI.) 

Since  the  days  of  the  infancy  of  metallurgical  industries,  sings  of 
variou^  kimls  have  U*en  accumulating.  Until  a  comp:irativelv  re- 
<vnt  date  hardly  any  emphnment  had  l)een  found  for  these  waste 
priKluct.s,  which  have  had,  consequently,  little  or  no  value.  An  e.x- 
ception  to  this  rule  is  the  basic  lies.'iemer  slag,  the  value  of  which 
has  Uvome  universally  rcoogniwil.  It  is  to-4lay  one  of  the  standard 
fertilizers  of  the  worhl,  and  a  price  of  from  $15  to  $20  a  ton  is  con- 
sidered reasonable  for  the  gr«)und  slag,  which,  esjiecially  in  Germany, 
fin«ls  a  ready  market  as  fast  as  it  in  prepantl. 

The  slags  from  puddling  and  re- heating  furnaces  have  only  found 
vou  XX.— 25 
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line  liithorto  as  a  low-pricwl  ore.  The  density  arnl  unchangeable 
nature  of  tliese  slags  have,  however,  recently  o|)ene<l  for  them  a  new, 
tliongh  liniitcrl,  field,  where  they  <"an  command,  in  a  powderefl  state, 
almost  twice  the  price  of  the  famous  basic  Hcn-iemcr  nlag,  namely,  as 
paint-stock.  The  first  experiments  with  slags  for  tiiis  pur|>o8e  were 
made  at  Pnlbnan,  III.,  about  five  years  ago.  A  plant  was  built  for 
the  grinding  and  sub.seqnent  treatment  of  slag;  patents  covering 
the  idea  and  mode  of  preparation  of  slag-paints  were  secured,  and  a 
fair  degree  of  success  was- attained.  Great  difficulty  was  encoun- 
tered, however,  in  getting  the  slag  reduced  uniformly  to  sufficient 
fineness. 

Burr-stones  and  impact-mills  of  various  descriptions  were  succcss- 
ivelv  tried.  While  the  grinding-parts  of  the  ap|)aratus  were  new 
and  .sharp,  a  fair  article  was  produce<l,  but,  as  the  parts  wore  down, 
the  product  became  coarser  and  unfit  for  paint-stock.  Later,  a  very 
crude  machine,  on  the  principle  of  the  Cyclone  j>ulverizer,  was  intro- 
duced with  good  results.  The  capacity  of  the  j>lant  was  greatly  in- 
orea.'ied,  and  the  product  was  at  all  times  uniform  ;  but  the  handling 
of  this  class  of  machinery  was  so  little  understood,  and  the  n)achine 
was  so  crude  in  construction,  that  the  finest  dust,  which  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  product,  was  wa.^^ted.  Nevertheless,  a  large 
quantity  of  serviceable  paint-stock  was  made,  and  enough  attention 
was  called  to  the  new  material  to  cause  the  paint-trade  to  acknowl- 
edge its  value. 

For  reasons  in  no  way  reflecting  on  the  technical  success  of  slag- 
|)aint,  the  i*ullman  jilant  was  eventually  jiut  out  of  operation,  and 
no  more  slag  was  ground  until  1889,  when  a  company  was  formeil, 
the  patents  were  bought,  and  a  plant  for  the  purjwse  of  making  slag- 
paint  was  erected  at  Boonton,  N.  J.,  where  water-power  and  large 
deposits  of  puddle-  and  heating-cinder  were  available.  Samples  of 
those  slags  have  shown  a  chemical  com[)osition  as  follows: 


VeO, 

Fe/>, 

MiiO, 

(•ii(^ 

Al,()3, 

SiC), 

r,Oi, 

8 

The  heating-cinder  has  so  far  been  preferred  on  account  of  its 


rinidU'-slag. 

Hi'BUim'oimlcr. 

02.430  ) 
1!>.(V20  i 

71  290 

r,.4io 

0.210 

0.810 

0.3*i0 

7.780 

lG.3t)0 

•JO.Ot'.O 

:t.s4() 

0.270 

trace. 
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being  in  better  meclianiral  sbape  and  clejincr,  and  alr»<>  on  acrount 
of  higher  SiO, ;  but  l>oih  f*h«gs  make  very  g'xnl  paitit-Htock. 


'Vho  >;);it:  i<  «rii<lif.l  ill  :n\  ortlinary  Biako  rni>-hor  tn  |»a"<s  a  ?-inch 
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wire  screen,  and  is  then  conveyed  to  the  grinding-machine  by  an 
elevator  and  an  8-inch  screw  conveyor.  The  disintegrating  machine 
is  a  24-inch  Cy(  lone  judverizer,  shown  hy  Fig.  1.  It  consists  of  two 
24-in('h  steel  fans,  working  face  to  face  near  the  bottom  of  a  steel- 
lined  iron  chamber,  at  a  speed  of  2400  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
fan-l)la(les  are  made  of  3|  x  ^  inch  IJeSsemer  steel,  cut  10  inches 
long  and  twisted  at  the  middle  to  an  angle  of  35°  from  the  plane  of 
rotation.  They  are  firmly  held  between  two  disks,  constituting  the 
hub  of  the  fans,  and  are  pitched  forward  15°  from  the  radial  line, 
thus  having  a  tendency  to  throw  particles,  with  which  they  colliile, 
towards  the  center  of  the  opposite  fan,  and  partially  counteracting 
the  centrifugal  force. 

The  crushed  slag  is  dropped  at  a  uniform  rate  in  the  center  of  the 
pulverizing-(haml)er  Ijy  an  adjustable,  automatic  tumbler-feed,  and 
is  caught  in  the  vortex  of  air-currents  created  by  the  revolving-fans. 
The  different  pieces  are  violently  dashed  or  rubbed  against  each  other, 
and  occasionally  receive  a  new  impetus  by  striking  against  the  fans 
or  the  sides  of  the  chamber,  whence  they  again  rebound  and  start 
on  their  rapid  course  to  destruction  and  disintegration.  A  particle 
of  slag  suspended  between  the  fans,  assuming  it  to  remain  motion- 
less, would  be  passed  by  a  fan-blade  with  its  accompanying  air- 
current  480  times  a  second,  or  28,800  times  each  minute.  The  effect 
can  readily  be  imagined.  Quicker  than  thought  the  lumps  of  hard 
slag  are  converted  into  smoke,  or  dust,  so  fine  that  it  floats  in  the 
air.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  this  pulverizer  acts  mainly  by  con- 
cussion and  attrition,  but  also,  to  some  extent,  by  impact,  which 
manifests  itself  by  the  wear  on  the  fan-blades.  The  amount  of  wear 
on  these  blades,  however,  does  not  in  any  way  influence  the  fineness 
and  evenness  of  the  product,  which  is  controlled  entirely  by  the 
velocity  of  the  air  passing  through  the  chamber  and  by  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  particles.  This  circumstance  makes  the  pulverizer  aliove 
described  invaluable  for  giinding  paint-stocks,  or,  in  fact,  any  other 
material  for  whi(;h  an  absolute  fineness  is  demanded. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  been  important,  economically,  to  retluce  to  a 
minimum  the  we:ir  ttu  the  fans,  which  are  the  oidy  wearing-parts  of 
the  iiiaeliine  periodically  requiring  renewal.  A  short  review  of  the 
materials  successively  tried  for  blades  may  be  of  interest.  The  first 
was  wrought-iron.  Though  very  cheap  in  first  cost  atid  easily  made 
up  into  shape,  it  wore  so  rapidly  that  it  wasdiscarde<l,  and  the  op|)o- 
site  extreme,  chilled  cast-iron,  was  substituted.  Of  all  materials 
ever  tried,  no  other  has  stood  so  much  wear  as  this  ;  but  its  brittle- 
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ness  cMnlangers  the  machine,  siiuv  if  one  blade  shoiiKl  bre:ik,  the 
whole  twelve  are  very  apt  to  go,  and  the  shafts  may  be  sprung.    This 


30f)      rriLiZATioN  of  puddle-  and  R^:-^ eating  plaos. 

material  was,  tlnTefore,  reluctantly  ai)aiidoii<'<l.  Ilij^h-carbon  tool- 
steel.s  were  tried  next,  being  temj)ere(l,  annealed,  and  hardened  in 
different  ways  for  different  tests,  but  they  have  not  shown  sufficient 
(hirability  to  justify  the  high  initial  cost.  Chrome-steel  has  done 
better,  and  in  fact  answers  very  well  for  grinding  many  materials 
where  discoloration  has  to  be  guarded  against ;  but  it  is  diffieidt  to 
handle,  and  even  in  cases  where  it  is  otherwise  satisfactory,  its  high 
price  is  a  serious  objection,  Hadfield  steel,  containing  about  13  per 
cent,  of  manganese,  lids  given  promise  of  excellent  results,  but  the 
samples  made  at  different  works  in  this  country  have  been  unreli- 
able and  unsound  ;  the  only  good  castings  obtained  of  this  wrmderful 
paradox  have  been  imported  from  England.  The  Hadfield  steel 
has,  in  some  cases,  shown  a  wearing-capacity  almost  equalling  that 
of  cast-iron  ;  and  the  fact  that  car-wheels  made  of  it  are  reported  to 
last  longer  than  even  chilled-iron  wheels,  gives  good  ground  for  the 
hope,  that  this  material,  when  better  kn()wn,  will  be  largely  intro- 
duced in  the  place  of  chilled-iron  in  crushing-  and  grinding-ma- 
chinery  in  general.  At  present  the  i)rice  places  it  out  of  reach  com- 
mercially. 

Finally,  it  has  been  concluded  that,  for  general  use,  ordinary  Bes- 
semer steel,  with  0.30  to  0.40  carbon,  is  about  the  most  econoraictil. 
On  soft  materials  it  stands  very  well,  and  on  hard  materials  the  cost 
of  renewals  is  moderate.  On  raw  heating-cinder,  one  set  of  blades 
pulverizes  about  28,000  pounds,  making  the  present  cost  of  renewals 
17  cents  per  ton.  As  the  grinding  enhances  the  value  of  the  slag 
at  least  §20  a  ton,  this  is  not  a  heavy  tax,  especially  when  the  exces- 
sive fineness  of  the  product  and  the  hardness  of  the  slag  are  consid- 
ered. On  the  calcined  slag  described  below,  one  set  of  blades  has 
been  in  use  for  nine  weeks  without  renewals. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  plant  for  feeiling  the  pulver- 
izer and  for  drawing  off,  separating,  and  collecting  the  dust.  A  c<in- 
veyor  from  the  (-rusher  delivers  the  slag  into  a  hopper  plactnl  above 
the  feed-box,  whence  it  is  automatically  delivere<l  into  the  pulverizer 
and  ground  in  the  manner  above  described.  Dust-laden  air  is  con- 
stantly drawn  oil'  from  the  top  of  the  pulverizer  by  means  of  an  ex- 
haust-fan, })laced  at  the  opposite  end  of  a  long  and  narrow  chamber, 
connecting  with  the  top  of  the  pulverizer.  This  chamber  is  32  feet 
long,  3  I'eet  wide,  and  11  feet  high.  It  is  perfectly  open  and  unob- 
structed from  one  end  to  the  other.  In  passing  through  this  spao' 
tin-  air  gradually  drops  the  coarser  dust  ;  the  larger  particles  settle 
sooner  than  the  smaller  ones,  and  thus  is  given  a  means  for  forming 
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ft  separation  ruore  perfect  than   that  of  any  iHilting-prfX-ess.     Alunu 
the  lioppered  Ixjltoni  of  the  churnher  nniH  a  double  flight  of  G-intli 
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screw-eon veyors.    The  npjH'r  fli}:;ht  cjirriesnway  from  the  pulverizer, 
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the  lower  line  returns  to  it.  At  intervals  of  2  U'nt  are  gates,  which, 
when  open,  put  the  upper  flight  of  the  conveyor  in  communication 
with  the  lower  one.  Suppose  that  a  gate  10  feet  away  from  the  pul- 
verizer is  tipen  ;  then  all  the  slag  that  settles  between  this  gate  and 
the  j>ulverizer  is  <lrupi)etl  into  the  lower  con\^n'or  and  returned  for 
re-grinding,  while  that,  which  settles  beyond  the  10- foot  gate,  is  car- 
ried on  and  d(;livered  at  the  end  of  the  chamber,  whence  it  is  run 
into  a  receiving-barrel,  and  is  ready  for  use.  Should  now  the  pro- 
duct prove  too  coarse,  this  is  corrected  by  successively  opening  the 
gates  12  leet,  14  feet,  16  feet,  and  so  on,  away  from  the  pulverizer, 
until  the  proper  grade  is  obtained. 

This  arrangement  is  working  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  on 
slag.  The  settling  can"  be  adjusted  also  by  means  of  a  cone-pulley, 
varying  the  speed  of  the  40-inch  exhaust-fan,  and  thus  changing  the 
raj)idity  of  the  air-current. 

On  reaching  the  fan,  the  air  still  holds  suspended  about  40  per 
cent,  of  the  dust  originally  carried,  and  this  is  the  very  finest  and 
most  valuable.  To  recover  this,  the  e.xhaust  from  the  fan  is  blown 
into  a  large  dust-proof  room,  where  the  air-current  is  completely 
arrested.  This  room  may  be  made  of  any  shape  that  will  suit  the 
building.  In  Fig.  2  it  is  shown,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  as  a  cir- 
cular canvas  chamber,  while  in  reality  it  is  of  irregular  shape,  con- 
forming with  the  slope  of  the  roof,  and  placed  at  the  side  of  the  set- 
tling-chamber. The  form  is  immaterial.  What  is  wanted  is  a  large 
cubic  capacity.  No  baffling-screens  or  centrifugal  dust-arresters  will 
clean  the  air  as  effectually  as  a  dead  calm  and  plenty  of  room. 

In  the  plant  illustrated,  when  adjusted  to  grind  to  225-me.'!h  size, 
the  air  passes  through  the  settling  chamber  in  about  25  seci»nds, 
while  the  same  air  remains  in  the  dust-room  120  seconds,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  is  comparatively  free  from  dust.  Return-pij>es,  12 
inches  in  diameter,  then  lead  the  same  air  back  to  the  l)ottom  of  the 
machine  to  carry  off  a  new  load  of  ground  material.  In  the  pul- 
verizer and  settling-chamber  a  vacuum  of  about  1  to  li  inches  of 
water,  and  in  the  dust-room  a  pnssure  of  nearly  1  inch,  are  main- 
tained. A  revolving  scrai)er  at  the  bottom  of  the  dust-room  carries 
the  collected  dust,  which  amounts  to  about  320  pounds  per  hour, 
through  a  slot  in  the  floor,  and  drops  it  into  a  receiving-barrel.  This 
dust  is  so  fine  that  it  cannot  be  measnrc<l  by  screens,  and  is  good 
enough  for  any  high-grade  paint.  When  mixed  with  lin.see<l  oil  and 
ground  on  an  ordinary  burr  mill,  it  makes  up  into  a  dtirk  olive-green 
color,  .so  neutral   in   its  tint  that  an  addition  of  from  3  to  lo  per 
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cent,  of  coloring-matter  will  oliange  it  into  a  bright  blue,  yellow, 
drab,  or  glos.'iy  black. 

While  thuH  about  40  percent,  of  the  slag  is  directly  available,  the 
remaining  60  per  cent.,  collected  in  the  settling-chamber  and  ground 
to  a  finenos  of  alxuit  225  mesh,  is  nsf^l  (or  jjnxlucing  the  durable 
shades  f)f  dark  red  known  as  the  I'ennsylvaiiia,  Lake  Eric,  New 
York  Central,  and  other  railroad  standards. 

For  this  purpose  1000  pounds  of  ground  hlag  are  mixed  with  from 
170  to  200  pounds  of  6G°  1*.  sulphuric  acid  (.s|>e<-itic  gravity,  1.83). 
The  quantity  of  acid  is  governe<l  by  the  shade  desired  in  the  finishe<l 
product.  The  mixing  is  done  first  by  hand  and  then  in  a  Chaser 
mill.  When  thoroughly  mixe<l  the  slag  is  put  away  in  a  bin  to 
"sweat."  The  (;hemical  r<!action  is  manifeste<l  by  a  rise  in  temper- 
ature to  from  240°  to  250°  Fahr. 

The  slag  consists  mainly  of  silicate  of  proto.xitie  of  iron,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  naturally  expels  the  weaker  silicic  aciti,  forming  a  sul- 
phate of  protoxide  of  iron.  If  roa.sted  with  admission  of  air,  this 
sulphate  is  ilissociated  into  free  sesquioxide  of  iron  and  sulphurous 
acid,  which  latter  is  tlrawn  off'. 

The  sweating  occupies  about  four  days,  and  is  accompanietl  by  the 
escape  of  steam  and  a  greenish  discoloration  of  the  slag.  When  re- 
action ceases,  600  pounds  of  the  mass  is  chargeil  into  each  retort  of 
the  calcining  lurnace,  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  furnace  is  fireil  with 
crude  oil,  air  for  coml)Ustion  l)eing  supplietl  under  pressure  by  a  lijiker 
blow«'r.  The  retorts  are  heate<l  to  cherry-rc<l,  and  the  shi^,  while 
being  roaste<l,  is  agitatwl  so  as  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  air 
necessary  for  rapid  oxidation.  At  the  end  of  from  three  to  four  hours 
the  heavy  <lark  slag  h:ts  changetl  into  a  light,  flaky,  re<l  mass  that  is 
somewhat  pasty.  When  the  litmus-pa|>er  test  shows  that  the  acid  is 
entirely  evaponitetl,  the  slag  is  c«M)lL'tl  down  and  |iassed  through  a 
secoiul  ('yclone  pulverizer  similar  to  the  one  de8cril)ed.  The  only 
tlillerence  in  the  grinding  is,  that  the  whole  pnxiuct  is  now  reiiucetl 
tine  enough  for  the  highest  gnuie  of  paint,  thus  leaving  no  sei-ond 
residue.  The  pulverizer  re<luces  al)Out  800  |K)unds  of  calcinetl  slag 
|K-r  hour. 

The  pulverizing-plant  at  JiiMmton,  which  consists  of  two  mills, 
one  running  on  raw  and  one  on  calcined  slag,  has  a  ea[)acity  of 
from  i0,0()()  to  12, (MX)  pounds  of  paint-stock  |H'r  day  of  ten  hours. 

This  plant,  though  in  .some  resjH>cts  rudimentary,  like  all  pione«r 
establishments,  has  in  it  all  the  reijuirements  for  sutx-essful  opera- 
tion, an<l  its  |)roducts  are  re<'eiving  the  acknowledgment  and  appro- 
val  of  the  paint- trade  and  of  consumers. 
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The  slag-paints  are  remarkable  for  their  durabilitv,  body,  gloss 
and  covering  oapacity,  and  for  the  stiibljorness  with  which  they  resist 
all  chemical  reaction.  They  are  cheap  in  price  and  uniform  in  fine- 
ness as  in  composition  ;  the  raw  material  is  available  in  great  abun- 
dance and  at  a  nominal  cost;  and,  as  their  superiority  and  the  simple 
methods  of  preparing  them  become  better  understood,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  might  be  universally  used,  and  might  form 
a  most  valuable  by-product  of  the  iron  industry. 


MINING  IN  HONDUB AS. 

BY  W.    A.    TIIACIIER,    LEADVILLE,   COLO. 

(Glen  Summit  Meeting,  October,  1891.) 

Nearly  three  years  of  experience  in  Spani.sh  Honduras  has 
placed  the  writer  in  possession  of  many  facts  concerning  its  resources 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Institute. 

According  to  the  most  trustworthy  surveys,  Honduras  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Caribbean  Sea;  southeasterly  by  the  river 
Segovia  (or  Wanks),  which  flows  into  the  Caribbean  at  a  point 
called  Cabo  Gracias  a  Dios  (Cape  Thanks  be  to  God),  long  famous 
as  the  favorite  hiding-place  of  the  celebrated  i)irate,  Morgan  ;  south- 
wardly by  a  corner  of  San  Salvador,  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  and  the  Re- 
public of  Nicaragua  ;  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador  form  the  west- 
ern boundary.  It  is  one  of  the  five  republics  composing  Central 
America,  has  a  population  of  about  340,000  and  an  area  of  1 50,000 
square  miles,  lying  between  the  13th  and  16th  degrees  of  N.  lati- 
tude, extending  from  north  to  south  200  miles,  between  the  Atkintic 
and  Pacific,  and  400  miles  from  east  to  west,  between  Guatemala 
and  Cape  Gracias  a  Dios.  It  is  composed  of  13  States  or  Depart- 
ments, under  one  common  law.  The  principal  resources  are  valuable 
woods,  hides,  rubber,  tobacco,  coifoe,  fruit,  cattle,  silver  and  gold. 
It  is  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  that  I  will  speak,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  most  noted  mines,  and  their  relative  pi>siti()n  to 
Tegucigalpa,  the  capital. 

The  introiluction  of  foreign  capital  into  the  country  dates  back 
about  eleven  years,  and  to-day  there  are  at  least  twenty-five  well 
organized  companies. 
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The  New  York,  Honduras  and  Boaario  Mimnrj  Company. — This 
company  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  witli  150/M30 
shares,  at  i§10  a  sharp.     The  j)roperty  is  about  seven  leagues  from 
Tegucigalpa,  on  the  side  of  a  high  N.  and  S.  range  of  mountains, 
about  7000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  about   120O  feet  above,  and 
two  miles  distant  from,  a  small  village  of  about  1000  inhabitants, 
called  San  Juancito.     The  mine  is  on  a  gold-  and  silver-l>earing 
quartz  vein,  from  3  to  15  feet  wide,  running  northwest  and  south- 
east, and  dipping  south.     The  foot-wall  is  mainly  a  volcanic  green- 
stone;  the  hanging-wall   principally  siliceous  slate.     The  walls  are 
hard  and  require  but  little  timl:>ering.    The  gangue  is  quartz,  more  or 
less  copper-stained.     The  richest  part,  with  few  exceptions,  lies  next 
to  the  hanging-wall.     The  ore  ass«ys  about  $40  to  the  t<m,  and   the 
mine  gives  employment  to  about  200  workmen,  who,  except  the  fore- 
man, drill-men  and  machinists,  are  natives.     The  ore  is  transported 
by  means  of  a  4 (  00- feet  endless  steel  cable  from  the  mine  to  the  mill 
(which  has  thirty-five  800-lb.  stamps),  crushed  by  Dodge  breakers, 
stamped,  and  run  over  copper  plates.     From  there  it  goes  to  the 
pans,  being  amalgamated  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  tailings  are  run 
over   Frue  vanners.     The  concentrates  are  then    roasted   in   rever- 
beratory  furnaces  and  amalgamated  in  8j)ecial   pans.     I  understand 
that  it  is  intended  to  put  the  concentrators  directiv  behind  the  bat- 
teries.   The  mill  is  driven  entirely  by  water-power  obtained  from  the 
San  Juan  and  Escobales  rivers,  the  water  being  carried  through  a 
flume  nearly  3000  feet  in  length,  thence  down  the  mountain-side  in  a 
16-inch  wrought-iron  lube,  and  discharged  on  an  8-feet  Pelton  wheel. 
This    company,  the   oldest    established    one   in    Honduras,  is  well 
equipped  with  all   modern   tools,  having  a  complete  machine-shop, 
a    first-class    saw-mill,  foundry,  and    all    neceasary   wood-working 
machinery. 

The  Los  Angeles  Mining  and  Smelting  Company. — This  company 
is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  with  a  rapital  of 
31,500.000.  The  |)roperty  consists  of  the  Animas  and  California 
mines,  about  two  miles  froru  the  town  of  Valle  de  Angeles  (Valley 
of  the  Angels),  and  twenty  miles  from  Tegucig-alpa.  The  Animas 
mine  is  a  flat  or  "  blanket-vein,"  having  a  dip  of  from  9  to  20  de- 
grees to  the  south.  The  vein  is  several  feet  wide,  with  a  foot- wall 
of  qiiartzite  conglomerate.  The  pay-streak,  or  mineralizeil  zone, 
varies  in  thickness  from  1  to  5  feet.  Prior  to  its  purchase  by  the 
present  company,  it  had  been  workeil  for  many  years  by  the  natives, 
the  ore  having  been  extracted  so  as  to  leave  a  i>erfect  system  of  pillars 
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to  support  the  roof,  instead  of  timbering.  The  mine  is  very  well 
developed,  iiaving  several  thousand  tons  of  ore  in  sight,  and  the  vein 
is  proved  for  700  feet  in  length.  The  ore  is  argentiferous  galena, 
carrying  a  large  percentage  of  zinc- blende  and  pyrite.  The  assay- 
average  is  al)Out  $60  in  silver  and  30  per  cent.  lead.  The  reduction- 
works  are  at  the  head  of  the  Valle  de  Angeles,  about  a  mile  and  a 
Iialf  below  the  mines.  Here  the  Company  has  laid  out  a  very 
pretty  town-site,  and  built  comfortable  houses  for  the  men.  The 
smelter  consists  of  two  15-ton  water-jacket  blast-furnaces,  one  large 
cupel-furnace,  three  Baker  blowers,  etc.  The  works,  which  are  in 
charge  of  Mr.  N.  A.  Foss,  are  among  the  few  that  have  been  run- 
ning continually  and  successfully.  Recently  they  have  been  selling 
their  bullion  to  the  Government  Mint  of  Honduras,  and  as  it  con- 
tains no  gold,  they  realize  as  much  from  it  as  they  would  by  shipping 
it  to  the  United  States. 

The  Opoteca  3Iine. — The  ore-deposits  of  Opoteca  are  no  doubt 
among  the  most  important  mineral  resources  of  Honduras,  and 
the  work  done  by  the  old  Spaniards  shows  that  immense  quantities 
of  ore  have  been  extracted  from  them.  Owing  to  the  downfall 
of  the  mining  industry  after  the  declaration  of  Central  American 
independence,  these  mines  were  left  idle  up  to  1887,  when  a  conces- 
sion was  granted  to  private  individuals.  The  location  is  in  the 
Department  of  Comayagua,  near  the  center  of  the  Republic,  112 
miles  from  the  Pacific,  125  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
nearly  75  miles  N.  W.  from  Tegucigalpa,  Indications  and  records 
show  that  these  mines  have  been,  worked  for  over  200  years.  Prob- 
ably hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  ore  have  been  extracted, 
milled  and  treated  in  arrastras,  ruins  of  which  are  to  be  seen  on 
many  of  the  streams  near  the  mines.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  that  has  been  extracted.  It  is  said 
that  the  Spaniards  obtained  from  the  selected  ore  an  average  of  from 
$40  to  $50  per  ton.  Very  large  quantities  of  ore  were  rejected,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  200,000  tons  of  ore  are  on  the  old  dumps,  which 
will  yield  from  $10  to  $20  per  ton. 

The  Opoteca  mining  district  seems  to  compri.se  a  deposit  of  ore 
extending  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  imd  developed  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  width,  with  a  depth  in  the  old  mines  of  100  feet 
and  more.  The  country-rock  is  carbonate  of  lime,  in  which  the 
ore  fills  spaces  of  thousands  of  cubic  feet.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  several  millions  of  tons  of  ore  in  .sight.  The  value  of  the  ore, 
as  shown  by  many  assays,  is  about   $20  in  silver  and  $1  per  ton  in 
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^old,  per  ton  of  2000  Ib.s.  It  is  rare  tl.at  a  piece  of  high-grade  ore 
is  foi.Dcl  in  any  part  of  the  mine.  The  only  new  work  done  until 
now  is  a  tunnel  driven  200  feet  in  limestone,  to  tap  the  ore-bcxJy 
from  below.  The  ore  mills  freely,  and  contains  nulphurets  and 
native  silver.  The  natural  conditions  are  exceptionally  go.Ml,  as 
mining  can  be  done  principally  by  open-cuts,  and  reduction- works 
can  be  run  by  water.  Opoteca  is  about  2500  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  the  extreme  range  of  temperature  is  from  55°  to  85°  F.  A 
wide,  easy-grade  wagon-road,  from  Tegucigalpa  to  Comayagua,  and 
thence  to  Santa  Barbara,  pa.sses  within  three  miles,  making  commu- 
nication with  the  surrounding  country  and  afTording  good  freighting- 
facilities.  This  road  is  restricted  to  a  12  per  cent,  grade,  atufis  lim- 
it<'(l  i«i  rock-cuttings  to  J  2  feet  in  width,  but  in  the  more  open 
country  to  5  yards.  It  will  be  continued,  to  make  norther.,  coast- 
connections. 

Fw.scamn.— This  mining  district  comprises  the  mountains  of  Yus- 
caran  and  vicinity.  It  is  situated  45  miles  8.  E.  from  Tegucigalpa, 
90  miles  from  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  Pacific  coast, and  is  accessible  by 
a  practicable  wagon-roa.l.  1  will  give  only  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
three  |)rincipal  groups  of  mines  in  this  vicinity. 

The   town  of  Yusearan    is  situated  on  a  spur  of  the  Monserrat 
mom.tain,  3300  leet  above  sea-level,  having  the  peaks  of  Ilju^pa 
Cola  immediately  on  the  southwest,  which  rises  abruptly  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  (5000  feet;  a  descent  of  nine  miles  leads  to  the  valley  which 
drains   this   part    of  the   country,    1500    feet    below    the    level    of 
the   town.      The  mines   lie  princij)ally  on    the   north  si.le  of  the 
mountain,  old  dumps  being  found  at  altitudes  of  3000  feet  to  6000 
feet   above    sea-level.     The   veins,   with   slight  variations,  run    N. 
of  E.  and  S.  of  W.,  an<l   are   true   fissures,  carrying  sulplnMes  ot 
sdver,  copper,  zinc,  lead,   iron,  etc.,  together  witli   antimonial  sul- 
I»lMde  of  silver  (<lark  ruby),  and  native  silver  in  quartz.     The  ores 
on  the  H.rfaee  follow  the  general  rule  and  are  free-milling,  but  as 
depth   IS  obtaine<l    become   refractory,  and    require   roasting  before 
amalgamation.    The  country-roek  is  a  variety  of  syenite,  intersected 
l>y  dykes  of  greenstone,  j)or|)hyry  and  basalt. 

Of  the  three  mining  companies  operating  here,  the  Monserrat 
Mining  Co.  owns  a  concession  on  the  higher  part  of  the  mountain, 
containing  a  number  of  veins,  several  of  wluVh  are  within  a  few  feet 
of  each  other,  and  converging  generallv  as  thev  enter  the  mountain. 
At  an  elevation  of  4500  feet  the  Company  has  driven  a  tunnel  alx.ut 
1000  feet  into  the  mountain  on  one  of  the  veins,  but  luis  been  work- 
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mq;  until  reccMitly  ;it  a  irvvat  disadvantajj^e,  carrying  tlie  ore  out  on 
men's  l)ack?5  in  tcnaleH  (leather  bags).  Yet  l>y  tins  means  enough 
ore  has  been  extracted  from  tlie  veins  to  supply  20  stamps  during 
the  greater  |»art  of  the  last  year. 

The  company  has  many  veins  which  in  old  times  yielde<l  ricii 
returns,  but  were  abandoned  on  account  of  the  manner  of  working, 
which  was  I'rom  the  surface  downward,  so  that  at  a  certain  depth 
the  water  could  not  be  handled.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  dif- 
ficulty in  working  the  base  ore,  which  has  been  overcome  by  modern 
methods.  The  mills  are  driven  by  water-power,  of  which  there  is 
an  abundance. 

iSlessrs.  Zurcher  Bros,  have  driven,  some  1300  feet  below  the 
Monserrat  property,  a  tunnel  about  3700  feet  in  length,  which  enters 
the  mountain  from  the  north,  and  has  cut  sixteen  or  more  veins, 
many  of  which  are  found  to  carry  pay-ore.  They  have  cut  the  vein 
of  the  Novia,  an  old  mine,  and  find  that  Urge  quantities  of  ore  have 
been  extracted  from  the  ujiper  workings.  An  air-shaft  is  l)eing  pushed 
from  the  head  of  the  tunnel  to  connect  with  ti»e  workings  above, 
and  to  give  several  hundred  feet  of  stoping-ground.  Meanwhile 
the  comj)any  is  proposing  to  double  its  cajiacity,  and  also  to  erect 
large  electric  motors.  By  driving  the  tunnel  a  few  hundre<l  feet 
more,  the  Monserrat  veins  can  be  cut  some  1800  feet  below  tiie  lowest 
works  of  that  con)pany.  The  ores  of  this  property  are  similar  in 
character  to  those  of  the  Monserrat. 

Southwest  of  the  Monserrat  is  a  ingher  peak,  called  the  volcano  of 
Guino|)e,  and  composed  of  trachyte,  an  overflow  of  which  has  encir- 
cled the  Monserrat  at  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  above  sea-level,  com- 
ing around  from  each  side  of  the  mountain,  and  entirely  covering 
the  permanent  formation  lor  many  feet  in  depth.  On  the  south  side 
tliis  is  |)erhaps  1000  feet  in  width.  Below  it  the  syenitic  rocks 
again  appear,  with  their  veins  and  dykes  as  above  descrilietl. 

In  this  locality,  east  of  the  trachyte,  is  the  group  of  mines  called 
Guayabillas  (named  after  the  wildguava  plant,  which  grows  here  in 
great  abundance).  One  of  these  veins  was  workeil'by  an  English 
company  about  half  a  century  ago.  Seveml  olil  natives  have  told 
me  that  they  had  to  shovel  the  gold-amalgam  {'nun  before  the  rocks 
of  the  arrastras,  to  allow  them  to  move.  At  that  time,  no  doubt, 
the  property  was  producing  plentifidly,  as  the  records  show  that  the 
neighborhowl  was  very  prosperous.  These  veins  are  fissures  contain- 
ing more  or  less  manganese,  silver  and  gol<l.  Messrs.  IIiMlding, 
Pilchcr  &  Imboden,  the  present  owners,  are  building  a  fine  20-stamp 
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mill  (10  wet  and  10  dry)  on  the  property,  with  revolving  dryer, 
Jlowell  roaster  and  Frue  vanners. 

The  Guadd/upe,  IIonduraH,  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Co.,  Ltd. — 
This  oom|)any  was  organized  in  Ivondon,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$050,000.  'J'he  property  is  in  the  Department  of  Choluteai,  District 
of  Aramieina,  near  a  town  of  the  sjime  name,  al)out  80  miles  from 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  about  85  miles  8.  W.  of  Tegucigalpa.  The  vein 
now  worked  runs  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  and  is  from  4  to  6  feet  in  width, 
the  ore  heing  (juart/,  with  silver  sulphides,  ciirrying  more  or  K-ss 
gold.  A  15-stamp  amalgamation  and  concentration  silver-mill  is  in 
course  of  construction,  the  work  being  pu$he<l  with  a  force  of  about 
75  men. 

GiKimicaran  Mine. — This  celebrated  silver-mine,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  Honduras,  situated  about  60  miles  from  the  Pacific  and  30  miles 
S.  W.  of  Tegucigalpa,  at  an  altitude  of  about  oOOO  feet,  has  l)eea 
kept  in  almost  c(>nstant  operation  (rom  its  first  working  up  t«>  the 
jtrescMt  time,  and  ha.s  been  continuously  productive.  Its  history 
dates  tVoni  the  times  of  the  early  Spanish  conquerors.  Old  d(K'u- 
ments,  preserved  in  the  Government  archives,  show  that  it  was  dis- 
covered in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century.  A  party  of  Spaniartis, 
travelling  from  the  interior  to  the  coast,  and  losing  their  way  while 
crossing  the  steep  mountain  of  Guasucanm,  discovered  among  the 
ashes  of  their  camp-fire  small  globules  ol  silver.  Returning  to  Spain 
at  the  first  opportunity,  they  obtained  a  patent  to  work  the  vein  by 
means  of  slave-labor.  On  the  proclamation  of  independence,  in 
18*21,  the  then  owner,  Antonio  Rosa,  exiled  him>elf,  and  the  mine 
was  left  to  the  natives,  who  (K-cjiwionally  visite*!  it  to  extract  ore 
from  the  rich  portions  of  tlu'  vein.  In  1850  and  1857  the  mine  was 
workiil  by  I  apt.  F.  Moore,  who  paid  §60,000  for  the  ])roperty.  Mr. 
'lohn  Connor,  who  came  into  possession  in  I860,  and  until  eighteen 
months  ago  was  the  entire  owner,  has  U'en  working  it  with  gmtd 
•^Mcc<ss  ever  since,  although  his  milling-plant  was  most  inadequate, 
insisting  of  an  arrastra  and  a  5-stamp  mill,  with  barrels  for  amal- 
imation. 

The  ore-bodirs  of  the  (iuasiicaran  mine  are  tonnd  in  ti^-«ures  and 
eontact-veins,  as  Ibllows :  One  vertical  vein,  running  thix)ugh  the 
renter  of  the  mountain,  while  a  seconil  vein,  of  nearly  horizontal 
dip,  intersects  the  vertical  lode,  Ibrming  large  on^-<leposits,  rich  in 
silver.  The  vertical  vein  is  from  3  to  10  feet  wide,  its  gangue  c<ni- 
-isting  of  quartz  and  barite,  containing  silver  glance  and  zinc  blende. 
The  country-roek    is   highly   siliceous   trachyte.     The  Guasucaran 
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and  California  Miniiij^  and  Millinj^  Co.,  formed  in  San  Francisco 
al>ont  a  yt*ar  and  a  half  aj^o,  is  just  completiuf^  a  lO-starap  lixivia- 
tion-|)Ian(,  this  prrxifss  being  (!onsidere<l  best  adapted  for  ores  of  this 
character. 

San  Jidrtolo  Mines. — The  San  Bartolo  jjrant,  3  by  6  miles  in 
extent,  i.s  sitnateil  55  miles  N.  of  San  Lorenzo  and  50  miles  S.  W. 
of  Tegucji^alpa.  This  property  was  unUnown  to  the  Spaniards.  It 
was  discovered  in  1819  by  Don  Ceiieeio  Andiiio,  by  wlioin  it  was 
eoiitiiui.illy  worko<i  until  1  M.s3.  In  1886  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Anieriean  mining  men,  but  has  not  been  worked  since  that  time. 
The  vein,  which  is  from  2  to  5  feet  wide,  runs  E.  and  \V.  along  the 
mountain  side,  with  a  dip  to  the  north,  and  outcrops  600  to  800  feet 
above  the  bed  of  a  small  river  flowing  parallel  with  the  vein.  The 
ore  is  a  free-milling  quartz,  carrying  black  sulphurets  of  silver  and 
chlorides,  and  yielding  from  $40  to  §100  per  ton. 

1  understand  that  during  the  time  of  Senor  Andino  over  $300^000 
was  extracted,  even  with  his  crude  way  of  working  the  min*,*.  .  The 
same  grant  covere  the  EI  Plomo  group  of  mines,  largely  worketl  100 
years  and  more  ago. 

Mines  of  S<in  Andres. — This  group  is  situated  on  the  Sm  Andres 
mountain,  N.  W.  of  Tegueigaij)a,  in  the  Department  of  Copan,alKmt 
25  miles  S.  W.  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  nearly  50  miles  N.  E.  of  the  line 
of  San  Salvador. 

The  vein-matter  is  a  decomj)osed  milky-white  quartz,  which  in 
many  places  carries  a  large  percentage  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  hanging-wall  is  white  jwrphyry  and  micaceous  slate. 
The  foot-wall  shows  a  gray  slate,  yellow  porphyry,  and  in  places 
syenite  or  schist.  The  trend  of  the  vein  is  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  with  a 
dip  to  the  south.  This  is  another  of  the  old  Spanish  mines,  and,  as 
the  records  show,  was  worked  100  years  ago.  The  work  that  lists 
been  done  is  enormous.  No  recent  visitor  has  yet  thoroughly  explored 
the  underground  workings,  though  the  property  has  been  examined 
lately  bv  three  dillerent  exj>erts,  who  seem  to  agree  verv  cl«>>iely  ou 
the  (juantity  and  (piality  of  ore,  and  pronounce  it  free-milling,  with 
a  yield  of  about  $\4  per  ton  of  2000  pounds.  They  reptirt  that  two 
rivers,  which  unite  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  will  furnish  jointly 
about  1000  miner's  inches  of  water  the  year  round. 

The  ^uyape  Siii^er  Concession,  iJd. — This  company  was  recently 
organized  in  London,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  to  work  a 
concession  whi(;h  contains  a  group  of  mines  about  10  nnles  fn>m 
Tegucigalpa.     The  Cuadalupe,  one  of  the  minus  in  the  group,  has  a 
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N.  W.  and  S.  E.  course,  and  what  is  known  as  the  San  Luis  lo<le 
crosscH  the  (jriiadiihipe  at  rijjht  ari^^lw*  on  the  east  wide  of  th«>  nionn- 
lain.  The  country-rook  in  which  the^e  mines  occur,  in  a  conj^lonicrate 
marl.  The  Guadaliij>e  has  been  o|K'ned  hy  sinking  a  35-foot  shaft, 
from  which  a  drift  has  hcen  run  alxtut  70  feet  on  the  vein.  The  vein- 
matter  i.s  a  white  con^^loinerate,  impregnated  with  mineral,  and  the 
ore  is  found  both  in  the  quartz  and  in  the  cementing  matter  around 
it.  The  San  Luis  has  been  o|)i'ned  In'  .sinking  a  75-foot  shaft  alK)ut 
.'JOO  feet  from  where  it  crosses  the  Guathilupe.  The  ore  is  alM)ut  4 
feet  in  width,  and  of  similar  character  to  that  above  mentioned.  The 
ore  of  both  mines  is  argentiferous  galena  with  zinc-blende,  and  will 
run  about  .'^0  ounces  in  silver  and  12  |K*r  cent.  lead.  The  company 
is  wurkiiig  a  small  force,  and  pr(»|w».';es  to  develop  the  property 
thoroughly  l)efore  purchasing  any  ma<'hinery. 

7'lie  DoH  IfentunioH  Minlmj  (iml  MilHuri  CimijKiny. — This  pri»|>erty 
is  .situated  near  a  small  village  called  San  .luan,  in  the  district  of 
Cor|)Us,  in  tiie  department  of  Choluteca,  and  nearly  <lue  s<mth  from 
Tegucigalpa.  This  l(K-jitiou  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over  most 
others  in  the  republi<;  for  the  intriKJuction  of  8U[)|)lies,  etc.  It  is 
about  25  miles  from  a  shipping-point  cnlle<l  l*adregal,  on  the  Cho- 
lutwji  river,  which  stream  is  navigiiblc  for  light  «lraft  vessels  up 
to  that  point,  I'ven  in  the  dry  season.  The  Dos  Hermanos  moun- 
tains, from  which  the  mine  derives  its  name,  stixnd  nearly  in  the 
center  of  the  concession,  and  are  known  to  contain  lotles  and  chim- 
neys of  goM-  and  silver-bearing  (piart/..  The  ore  is  a  re<ldish  iron- 
(piartz,  and  is  said  to  avenige  ^15  in  gold  and  $5  in  silver  j>erton. 
Some  ex|)eriment8  have  been  made,  showing  that  ai)out  65  {kt  cent  of 
the  gold  can  beextractinl  bv  fre<'  milling, and  the  tailings  concentrate<l 
lip  to  1)5  per  ccr)t.  of  their  assjiy  value.  Systematic  mining  is  l>eing 
liiligently  pushed,  and  a  40-stamp  mill  is  soon  to  to  be  ere<'tetl. 

The  Wcrmonth  Concn<Hion  was  grante<l  in  188S.  It  is  situates!  in 
the  mining  district  of  Minas  de  Oro,  in  the  department  of  C'omay- 
agua,  alM»ut  80  miles  N.  E.  from  Tegucigalpa.  The  zone  contains 
<|ii;u't7,  veins  and  deposits  of  auriferous  gravel;  the  latter  in  large 
(|iiantities.  The  |)rincipal  vein,  the  Eureka,  has  been  o|>«'n«Ml  by  five 
levels,  and  the  pay-streak  varies  from  H  inches  to  3  ftH't.  It  is  found 
to  l>e  very  j>ockety,  and  will  assay  alntut  !?10  {ht  ton.  Thecountry- 
nwk  is  gninitt»  on  the  foot-wall  and  cjil<>i»aron  the  hanging;  course 
X.  E.  and  S.  \V.,  and  dip  X.  W.  al»ut  G8°. 

'i'lie  ore  is  principally  decomp<i8e<l  quartz,  tarrying  a  large  quantity 
of  oxitle  of  iron.  The  gi»hl  is  entirely  free,  and  ea>*ily  saveil  by 
vol..  XX. — 26 
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ordinary  milling.  The  gravel-deposits  are  now  being  jirospected, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  turn  the  river  out  of  its  old  channel.  The  re- 
duction-works consist  of  a  large  arrastra,  driven  by  water-power, 
and  capable  of  reducing  from  10  to  15  tons  of  ore  per  day  of  24 
hours. 

La  Victoria  Mining  and  Milling  Company. — This  concession  is  in 
the  district  of  Santa  Lucia,  in  the  department  of  Tegucigalpa,  and 
about  12  miles  nearly  east  of  the  capital,  the  principal  mines  being 
the  Victoria,  Zopilotiera,  and  Santa  Elena.  The  Zopilotiera  vein  is 
from  3  to  4  feet  wide,  striking  east  and  west,  aiid  dips  nortii  from  5 
to  10  degrees.  The  pay-streak,  of  black  decomposed  sulphuret  of 
silver,  is  generally  found  on  the  foot-wall.  The  work  done  by  the 
present  company  on  this  vein  aggregates  about  275  feet.  The  Vic- 
toria vein  is  a  well-define<l  fissure,  running  east  and  west,  and  dij>- 
ping  about  20  degrees  north.  The  ore  and  gangue  are  soft  and 
much  decomposed,  and  the  silver-bearing  minerals  are  arsenical  and 
iron  pyrites  with  ruby  silver.  On  the  Santa  Elena,  considerable 
work  had  been  done  by  the  former  owners,  who  had  proved  the  ex- 
istence of  chimneys  and  irregular  bodies  of  good  ore. 

The  topography  of  this  zone  is  such  that,  in  nearly  every  case, 
mining  can  be  carried  on  above  the  drainage-levels,  the  latter  being 
from  1200  to  1500  feet  below  the  highest  outcrop  of  the  veins.  A 
mill  which  was  to  contain  some  standard  pulverizers,  and  other  ma- 
chinery, was  not  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  these  ore«s,  an<l  work 
has  been  stopped  for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  New  Orleans  and  Curaren  Mining  Works  are  located  in  the 
department  of  Tegucigalpa,  about  75  miles  from  the  city,  nearly  45 
miles  from  the  port  of  Acetuna  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  nearly  30 
miles  from  the  nearest  telegraph  station  and  post-office.  The  prop- 
erty comj)rises  two  claims.  La  Victoriua  and  Dolores,  together  with 
two  j)ertencncias  or  extensions.  It  has  been  worked  continually  for 
four  years,  and  is  fairly  well-developed,  its  owners  having  driven 
about  7000  feet  of  drifts  and  tunnels.  They  have  encountered  a  small 
fissure-vein  from  6  inches  to  5  feet  in  width,  well-defined,  carrying 
antimonial  silver-ore,  with  more  or  less  gold,  and  averaging  in  value 
about  ^35  j)er  ton.  The  country-rock  is  porphyritic  and  syeuitic.  The 
works  have  a  10-stamp,  free-milling  silver-mill,  with  Frue  vanner. 

77<e  Cuyal  Silver-Mine,  located  on  what  is  known  as  the  South 
coast,  is  only  a  short  distance  from  salt  water,  and  about  90  miles 
from  Tegucigalpa,  near  a  small  village  called  Langue.  The  mine 
has  been  worked  in  a  very  superficial  and  crude  manner  by  natives 
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and  prospectors,  who  have  extracttMl  liundreds  of  tons  of  ore,  which 
was  reduced  in  small  chimboH  (snieltinj^-fnrnaces),  this  l>eir)<»:  smelt- 
injr-oro,  running  from  oO  to  70  |K.'rcent,  in  lead,  and  $100  to  $200 
in  silver  pertojj.  I  nnderstand  from  Mr.  Connor,  the  present  owner, 
that  he  made  one  shipment  of  14  tons  to  Swansea  which  vielde<l 
§3000.     Tlie  mine  has  |)roduced  al)ont  250,000  ounces  of  silver. 

-SV/n  MarcoH. — This  grant,  one  league  square,  is  situate*!  on  the 
road  from  the  ca|)ital  to  the  Pacific,  near  the  town  of  Sabana-Grande, 
hoing  about  50  miles  from  the  port  of  San  Lorenzo.  The  principal 
vein  is  a  fissure,  nearly  vertical,  in  porphyry  walls,  an<l  from  2  to 
5  feet  thick.  It  has  been  workwl  for  nearly  30<X)  feet,  and  to  a 
depth  of  100  feet  to  water.  The  working  of  this  mine  was  com- 
menced in  the  year  1579,  or  58  years  after  the  occupation  of  Central 
America  by  the  Spaniards.  The  ore  is  a  free-milling  quartz,  carry- 
ing sniphnret  of  silver  with  some  gold.  A  lO-i^tnmp  silver-mill  wa-s 
erected  in  1877-8,  and  pn)duce<l  about  $100,000  until  the  en«l  of 
1889,  when  the  mine  filleil  with  water,  owing  to  lack  of  pumping- 
facilities,  and  has  since  been  idle.  The  battery-assays  <luring  this 
period  averaged  over  $33  per  ton,  and  the  ore-binly  continues  to  de- 
scend.    The  deepest  shaft  has  a  depth  of  240  feet. 

Santa  Lurid. — The.se  mines,  located  about  9  miles  east  of  Tegu- 
cigal|)a,  4500  feet  above  sea-level,  were  among  the  first  discovere<l 
in  Honduras.  All  the  veins  are  said  to  be  fi.ssures,  striking  east  and 
west,  and  dipping  about  70*^  north.  The  old  workings  show  that  the 
Spaniards  <lid  most  on  Mina  Grande,  at  the  western  end  of  the  con- 
cession. This  mine  was  e.xtensively  worke<l  up  to  the  year  1821, 
at  which  time  a  depth  of  450  feet  had  l)een  attained,  and  the  mine 
w:ls  abandonetl  for  the  want  of  stifHcient  ventilation.  It  is  said  that 
the.se  mines  paid  over  $1,5(X),000  in  ta.xes  (or  what  was  known 
as  the  "  king's  tifth  ")  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
III.  In  1886  this  property  fell  into  the  hands  of  Americ'ans;  and 
in  1S88  the  Santa  Lucia  Mining  and  Milling  Companv  was  organ- 
ized uiMler  the  laws  of  New  York,  with  a  capital  of  $2,5(X),U(MJ. 
.V  concession  was  secured,  IJ  miles  wide  from  north  to  south, 
and  3  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  as  shown  by  the  ac<ximpanv- 
ing  map.  A  mill  was  erected,  but  unfortunately  too  far  up  the 
mountain  for  convenience.  I  understand  from  the  manager,  Mr. 
.1.  D.  Stevens,  that  he  has  pro|>oseii  to  his  company  to  move  the 
mill  to  a  better  site  alxtut  700  feet  further  down  the  mountain, 
on  a  stream  adied  Kio  Chiquito.  Nearly  all  the  veins  on  the 
pn«perty  would  be  accessible  to  a  mill  so  located.     I  believe  it  is 
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intendefl  to  utilize  the  water-power  of  Rio  Chiqoito  for  running 
the  phint  and  for  lip;htinj;  the  works  an«l  mine  l)y  el«'Ctri«ity.  Dur- 
ing the  time  require<l  to  remove  the  plant,  the  mine  will  l>e  opene<l 
five  or  six  hundred  feet  below  the  present  workings,  which  w^ill  give 
large  l)hK'ks  of  ground  for  over-hand  stoping,  and,  aceordiner  to  pres- 
ent appearances,  provide  a  sufficient  quantity  of  on-  for  a  Iohl'  titup 
to  come. 

Of  the  twenty-six  known  veins  on  the  property,  th<jfte  witli  which 
the  company  is  mo^^t  familiar,  and  where  nifwt  of  the  work  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  done,  are  the  Ternero,  Los  Chanciios,  Santa 
Ana,  and  Blanco.  These  have  all  been  extensively  workeil  at  levels 
above  the  present  elevation  of  the  mill.  Further  up  the  mountain 
occur  the  Guachupulin,  San  Francisco,  Merceiles,  El  Pais,  Gatal,  San 
Juan  Palo,  and  Santa  Lucia  mines;  all  of  which  seem  to  lie  parallel 
to  the  large  veins  l)elow. 

A  new  cross-cut  tunnel,  over  700  feet  long,  at  the  mill-level,  has 
recently  been  complete<l.  It  cuts  one  of  the  large  veins.  Over  300 
feet  of  drifting  has  been  done  on  this  vein,  and  large  Ixxlies  of 
high  grade  ore  are  expose<l,  ready  for  stoping.  They  carry  iron 
pyrites,  black  sulphureLs,  brittle  and  ruby  silver,  and  a  trace  of  gold. 
\l)out  100  feet  in  the  ilrift  from  the  head  of  the  long  cro«s-cut 
iiinnel,  is  another  drift  across  the  formation,  the  face  of  which  is  now 
in  vein-matter;  and  it  isex|)ecteil  to  strike  another  one  of  the  large 
veins  known  to  exist  in  the  levels  al>ova  No  stoping  has  l>een 
done  on  the  lower  levels;  and  Mr.  Stevens  informs  me  that  it  is  his 
intention  to  develop  the  ground  thoroughly  Ixjfore  extracting  any  ore. 
\cept  from  the  headings,  while  driving  on  the  veins. 

There  is  a  good  saw-mill  on  the  proj>erty,  and  a  10-stamp  silver- 
mill,  with  a  White  mechanical  furnace  built  by  the  Pacific  In>n 
Works  of  San  Francisco.  The  mill  was  originally  designed  to  work 
one  battery  dry  and  one  wet,  but  it  was  found  that  the  loss  was 
too  great,  and  that  the  ores  were  not  adapted  to  free-milling.  The 
tailings  are  now  concentrate*!  and  roiuste*!  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
and  elevated  back  to  the  mill,  where  they  are  treated  se|)arately. 

Olancho  Exploration  Companxi,  Ltd. — This  concession,  granteti 
by  the  government  to  Major  E.  A.  Hurke,  is,  without  doubt,  one 
of  the  largest  tracts  of  mineral  land  ever  conveyed  to  one  indivi<lual. 
It  is  in  the  department  of  Olancho,  north-east  of  Tt'gucigalpa,  and 
i-^  divideil   into   four  M-ction-;.  which  have  a  net  :ir.;i  of  715.G  square 

Sictiou  1  tN)ntains  1*27.8  S4juare  miles,  and  c\)utaius  the  following 
concessions  granteil  to  other  parties  : 
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Retiro  Iloiuluras  Gold  Mining  Company,  Ltd.,  1^  square  leagues; 
Hoiuliira.s  Gold  Company,  I  s(juare  league;  Olancho  Syndicate,  H 
square  leagues;  Cockerton  Concession,  3  square  leagues;  Bell  and 
Rector,  |  square  league;  William  Harding,  h  square  league. 

The  Retiro  cotnpany  has  erected  a  10-starap  mill,  and  opened  a 
number  of  valuable  veins  which  average  well  in  gold.  The  Hon- 
duras Gold  Company  constructed  a  dam  and  flume  in  the  Guayape 
river,  but  before  the  bar  could  be  cross-cut  and  thoroughly  tested  a 
creiiciente,  or  flood,  carried  away  the  works.  The  center  of  the  bar, 
however,  yielded  about  65  cents  per  cubic  yard.  Bell  and  Rector 
have  erected  a  10-stamp  mill,  and  are  carrying  on  development-work 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  mine. 

Sections  2  and  3  have  areas,  respectively,  of  174.8  and  195  square 
miles.  The  only  location  which  has  been  made  on  Section  2  is  known 
as  the  Trewenberg  discovery,  where  a  tunnel  has  been  driven  about  75 
feet,  and  the  face  shows  a  vein  about  4  feet  wide,  a.ssaying  well  in  gold. 

Section  3  is,  comparatively  sjjeaking,  virgin  ground,  though  many 
veins  outcrop  on  the  surface.  No  work  has  been  done,  except  on  the 
placers  along  the  principal  streams. 

Section  4  covers  218  square  miles.  The  Concordia  Gold  Mining 
Co.,  which  has  a  concession  IJ  miles  wide  and  3  miles  long,  built  a 
5-stanij)  mill,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  water  for  power  and  mill- 
ing, and  the  works  have  been  temporarily  shut  down  until  >tcani- 
power  can  be  put  in.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  on  the 
Pizano  and  La  Chabela  concessions,  and  with  comparatively  good 
results.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  this  section  is  in  the 
Guaymaca  mountains,  just  east  of  the  western  boundary  line.  Here 
are  to  be  seen  very  extensive  workings,  said  to  be  over  100  years  old. 
The  oklest  people  in  the  vicinity  know  nothing  of  the  operation  of 
the  furnaces,  the  ruins  of  which  still  exist.  The  mountains  are  bold, 
and  the  streams  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  power  for  driving 
heavy  machinery. 

Coal. — Occasionally  float-coal  has  been  found,  anil  there  are  many 
localities  throughout  Honduras  where,  among  the  stratified  marly 
shales,  carboniferous  seams  occur,  from  which,  without  doubt,  the 
above-mentioned  float  was  derived,  but  most  of  the  specimens  con- 
tain about  75  per  cent,  of  ash.  A  great  portion  of  the  stratified 
formations  of  this  country,  however,  belongs  to  the  Permian  group, 
which  is  known  frecjuently  to  conUiin  workable  coal-seams  in  other 
regions.  Hence,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  a  good  (piality 
of  coal  may  yet  be  dis('t)vered   in   Honduras.     Early  in  1889  a  con- 
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cession  was  granted  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Cliubbiifk,  of  Xew  Orleans,  who 
failed  to  comply  with  the  re^jiiirements  of  the  mining  hiw,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  his  titles  were  forfeit«-d.  Later,  in  the  spring  of 
1890,  a  c<jal -concession  was  granted  to  Mr.  McCave,  who  also  faile<l 
in  his  attempt;  and  in  the  summer  of  1890  a  third  concession  was 
granted  to  the  energetic  Mr.  W,  S.  Valentine. 

Oil,  Coal  aiul  Salt-Boring  Concession. — This  was  grante«l  July  31, 
1890,  to  Mr.  W.  S,  Valentine,  giving  exclusive  right  for  20  years, 
throughout  the  State,  to  l>(»re  tor  salt,  petroleum,  gas,  coal,  and  all 
j>recious  metals  encountered.  Work  was  Htarte<l  on  Oct.  4,  181^0, 
near  the  capital,  at  Palmyra.  At  a  depth  of  1 18  feet,  potable  water 
was  encountered  and  continued  for  20  feet,  at  which  depth  it  was 
found  to  be  warm.  The  well  was  then  encase<l  with  a  fi-inch 
wrought-iron  tubing,  in  order  to  shut  out  the  water,  and  drilling 
continued.  Strange  to  say,  for  500  feet  nothing  wjts  passe<l  through 
but  red  marl ;  then  some  30  feet  of  gratiite  and  quartz  was  pa.s«<<^^l ; 
then  some  20  feet  of  white  sand;  after  which  a  red  marl  w.-ls  again 
encountered,  which  continued  for  some  80  feet,  and  upon  analvsis 
was  found  to  contain  an  abundance  of  alkali.  The  present  depth  is 
about  1100  feet,  of  which  the  last  500  has  been  the  same  red  marl, 
sometimes  hard  and  .sometimes  soft.  Work  is  rapidly  pJished,  to 
reach  sea-level,  some  3200  feet  in  all,  when  it  is  supposed  that 
salt,  l)rine  or  oil  may  be  struck.     The  well  continues  perfeetlv  drv. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  LineA. — In  sj>eaking  of  the  mining  indus- 
tries of  Honduras,  I  should  not  overlook  a  most  important  factor, 
whieh  is  the  telephone,  telegraph  and  mail  service.  We  are  indebtetl 
for  this  to  Mr.  B.  Cecil,  the  enterprising  manager,  who  in  1888  was 
made  Director  General  of  the  service.  In  1889  the  government 
conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of  appointment  as  Postmaster  General. 
He  has  shown  untiring  energy  in  this,  as  in  the  former  [xxsition,  bv 
establishing  a  thorough  system  of  eouriers  throughout  the  entire 
llepublic.  In  reference  to  the  telegra|)h,  Mr.  Cecil  says:  **  We  have 
now  2140  miles  in  use  an<l  593  miles  in  course  of  constructitm,  all 
of  which  is  divide<l  into  13  sections,  with  a  main  oftice  in  Teguci- 
galpa. There  are  4  coast  offices,  Puerto  Cortez,  Truxillo  and  La 
Seiba  on  the  Atlantic,  and  Amapala  on  the  Pacific.  In  all  there  are 
94  offices,  with  324  employees,  o|>erators  and  clerks.  In  the  year 
1890  there  were  sent  260,003  messjiges,  containing  5,741.7G8  words, 
valuetl  at  .^174,5J0..)0 ;  messages  .«ent  to  other  republics,  8825,  con- 
biining  144,973  wonls ;  messages  receivetl  from  other  republics, 
8517,  contJiining  159,639   words;    number  of   cables  sent  via   Li 
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Libertad,  San  Salvador,  wliich  connects  with  the  C.  and  S.  American 
Telegraph  and  Cable  Co.,  1275,  containing  14,750  words,  valued  at 
$20,208.38.     Value  of  plant,  $444,879." 

Tegucigalpa  is  well  connet!ted  by  telephone,  there  being  outside 
lines  to  San  Juancito  mine,  and  to  the  Departments  of  La  Paz, 
Comayagua  and  Santa  Barbara,  the  last,  by  the  way,  being  the 
longest  telephone  line  in  Central  America — 171  miles  without  relay. 

Mail  Service. — In  this  department  there  are  58  post-offices,  era- 
ploying  79  postmasters  and  clerks,  and  the  service  gives  constant 
employment  to  267  couriers,  who,  on  their  journeys  over  the  moun- 
tains, carry  37J  lbs.  of  mail-matter  on  their  backs.  For  the  year 
ending  1890,  the  following  mail-matter  was  handled  : 

Pieces. 

Received  from  exterior, 271,534 

Sent  from  interior, 86,756 

Handled  in  the  interior,     . 662,756 

Making  a  grand  total  handled  in  the  Republic  of,    .         .      1,021,046 

Tegucigalpa,  which  has  been  the  capital  of  Honduras  since  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from  the  ancient  city  of  Comay- 
agua, is  situated  in  the  south-central  part  of  the  Republic,  in  the 
Department  of  Tegucigalpa,  on  the  foot-hills  of  the  main  Cordilleras, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  at  an  elevation  of  3200  feet,  and  is  in  W.  Long. 
87°  10',  N.  Lat.  14°  15',  being  about  90  miles  nearly  north  of 
Amapala,  the  principal  port  on  the  Pacific,  and  about  300  miles  by 
road  from  Puerto  Cortez,  the  main  Atlantic  port.  The  delightful 
climate,  which  naturally  follows  the  altitude  of  the  jdace,  makes 
Tegucigalpa,  with  its  various  beautiful  parks  scattered  throughout 
the  city,  a  most  desirable  residence.  A  fine  system  of  water- works, 
recently  completed  by  Messrs.  Gibson  &  Cole,  the  American  con- 
tractors, gives  abundance  of  excellent  water.  The  pi[)e-line,  for  9 
miles,  is  of  12-inch  pipe,  having  a  fall  of  838  feet,  followed  by  h 
mile  of  7-inch  pipe,  with  a  fall  of  900  feet.  Six  ornamental  foun- 
tains are  })laced  in  various  public  squares. 

Contracts  have  been  given  to  light  the  city  by  electricity,  the 
streets  to  be  illuminated  by  2000-candle-power  arc-lights,  while  the 
public  buildings,  hotels  and  dwellings  are  to  be  supplied  with  incan- 
descent lights.  A  well  organized  ami  thoroughly  ilrilled  police  Ibrce, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  C.  D.  Beyer,  of  New  Orleans,  preserves 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  city.  The  public  buildings  comprise  a 
School  of  Arts,  a  College,  with  chairs  of  Law,  Medicine,  Engineer- 
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ing,  Natural  Scionce,  etc.,  two  Seminaries  and  a  college  for  boys,  in 
which  the  modern  languages  are  taught,  the  study  of  English  being 
a  favorite. 

The  I*alaceand  r'ongres«^ional  Ilall  (Government  Building),  which 
was  recently  remodeled  under  the  direction  of  His  Excellency,  the 
President  General  Luis  Bogran,  is  a  building  worthy  of  note,  an 
ornament  to  the  city  and  an  honor  to  the  nation. 

Mining  in  Honduras  has  had  the  same  vicissitudes  as  in  the  United 
States;  but  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  not  one  of  the  mines  has  proved 
a  failure.  In  the  north  and  south  of  the  Republic  are  the  gold-mining 
districts,  while  the  silver  belt  extends  clear  across  the  country,  and  is 
fully  50  miles  wide.  Without  doubt,  there  is  more  mineral  wealth  in 
Honduras  than  in  any  other  country  of  the  same  size  in  the  world. 
I  have  seen  much  of  the  country  ;  and  speaking  as  a  miner  of  con- 
siderable experience,  I  can  say  candidly  that  there  is  no  richer  field 
for  mining  operations  than  Honduras  presents  to-day,  and  there  is 
no  country  that  does  more  to  invite  and  encourage  miners.  Under 
the  wiae  and  liberal  policy  maintained  by  President  Bogran,  capi- 
tal has  been  secure  in  all  its  investments;  full  protection  has  been 
furnishe<l  to  every  reputable  business  enterprise  and  the  gates  of  the 
country  have  been  thrown  wide  open  to  every  intelligent  effort  cal- 
culated to  devel(Tj)  its  resources.  His  influence  and  example  have 
brought  the  people  of  the  country  into  full  accord  with  his  intelli- 
gent and  liberal  policy.  Americans  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
(lisj)osition  on  the  part  of  the  President ;  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  capital  from  the  United  States  already  invested  in  the  mines  of 
Honduras  and  other  enterprises;  and  there  is  still  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  safe  and  remunerative  investment. 
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A  Sketch  of  the  Proore.^s  of  Twentv  Ye.\rs  in  the  Economv  of 
Prodiction  and  Consumption. 


BY  JOHN    BIRKINBINE,    PniI.ADELrHIA,    PA. 
(Presidential  Address  nt  the  Olen  Summit  Meeting.  October,  1891.) 

Four  meetings  of  the  Institute  have  been  held  in  the  anthracite 
coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  and  excursions  into  the  district,  in  cx>n- 
nection  with  meetings  elsewhere,  have  familiarized  our  members  with 
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the  development  of  this  unique  region.  But  tiie  |)rogres.s  of  that  de- 
velopment has  been  so  marked  that,  in  view  of  our  assembling  within 
a  few  miles  of  where,  two  decadf^s  ago,  the  Institute  was  organized,  a 
brief  7'^&'U??i^  of  the  history  of  the  anthracite  coal-mining  industry, 
and  some  thoughts  upon  the  fuel-problems  of  1871  and  1891  seem 
to  be  specially  appropriate  on  this  occasion. 

Seventy  years  ago,  the  "burning  stones"  which  we  recognize  as 
anthracite  coal  were  first  mined,  but  what  has  now  become  a  mag- 
nificent industry  grew  with  comparative  slowness  for  two  decades; 
and  it  was  not  until  1842  that  1,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  per 
annum  were  produced. 

The  opening  of  this  fuel-field,  however,  soon  exerted  a  stimulus 
upon  railway-  and  canal-construction,  some  of  the  earlier  enterprises 
and  numerous  later  additions  having  been  projected  and  maintained 
to  carry  anthracite  coal  to  points  of  consumption  or  to  navigable 
waters.  And  this  stimulus  reacted  upon  the  industry  itself.  Larger 
shipments  were  demanded  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  market 
developed  by  the.se  improvements. 

From  1842  to  1864  the  annual  production  of  this  form  of  fuel 
increased  tenfold,  from  1,000,000  to  10,000,000  tons,  and  this 
amount  was  again  doubled  (to  20,000,000  tons)  in  1873.  The  ship- 
ments of  anthracite  coal  for  1890  show  another  step  in  geometrical 
progression  ;  for,  if  to  the  36,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  shipped  iu 
tliat  year  we  add  the  coal  used  at  the  mines,  a  production  exceeding 
40,000,000  tons  per  annum  is  accounted  for. 

The  astonishing:  record  of  the  minino-  iiidustrv  within  this  limited 
field  can  be  best  appreciated  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  another 
branch  of  mining.  The  weight  of  anthracite  coal  mined  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  1890  was  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  total  iron-ore 
product  of  the  United  States;  and  this  coal  was  obtained  at  greater 
average  depth,  and  under  conditions  generally  less  favorable,  than 
are  found  at  the  iron-ore  mines. 

The  total  output  of  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
past  seventy  years,  approximates  750,000,000  tons.  Of  this,  over  12 
per  cent,  was  obtained  in  the  forty  years  between  1820  and  1860  ;  15 
j)er  cent,  in  the  decade  following;  nearly  25  per  cent,  between  1870 
and  1880;  ami  for  the  |)ast  ten  years  the  output  has  averaged  about 
35,000,000  tons  annually,  aggregating  nearly  48  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

(Jf  the  total  output  of  the  anthracite  coal-region  as  recorded,  one 
half  has  been   mined  since   1879,  and  the  period  of  twenty  years 
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vvhicli  marks  the  existence  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  En- 
gineers, covers  a  reported  prochiction  of  anthracite  coal  of  nearly 
540,000,000  ton^,  or  72  per  cent,  of  fhe  total  output  of  the  region. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Jones,  special  census  agent,  places  the  value  at  the 
mines  of  the  anthracite  coal  |)roduct  of  Pennsylvania  in  1889  at 
$65,721,578,  demanding,  at  362  regular  estahlishraents,  the  ser- 
vices of  over  124,000  employees,  who  received  in  that  year  nearly 
§40,000,000  as  wages.  The  capital  invesfe<l  in  the  coal-lands 
amounta  to  almost  $162,000,000;  but  this  valuation  does  not  in- 
clude undeveloped  pro[)erties,  or  any  surface  improvements  ex^-ept 
such  as  are  necessary  for  mining  and  preparing  the  coal.  If  to  the 
above  amount  were  added  the  coal-lands  held  in  reserve,  the  numer- 
ous dwellings,  and  the  enormous  railroad  facilities  s|)ecially  built 
and  maintainetl  to  convey  the  proiluct  of  the  mines  and  breaker-; 
to  trunk-lines,  the  valuation  would  Ihj  greatly  augmented;  f<jr  no 
part  of  Pennsylvania  is  so  well  sup|)lietl  with  railroads  as  the  anthra- 
cite coal-fields,  and  lew  p(»ints  in  the  United  States  are  coune<'ted 
with  as  many  competitive  systems  of  transj)ortation  as  the  section 
which  the  Institute  visits  during  this  meeting. 

Our  Transact  ions  demonstrate  that  much  of  the  progress  in  min- 
ing methods  and  a|)pliance8  by  which  the  above  results  were  accom- 
l)lished  is  traceal)le  to  members  of  the  Institute;  and  of  their  work 
we  can  truly  say,  "the  half  has  not  been  told"  in  the  printeil  papers 
forming  |)art  of  <»ur  publications. 

Mr.  Josej)h  1).  Weeks,  Special  .Vgent  of  the  Division  of  Mines  and 
Mining  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  has  supplied  the  following  estiniates 
of  the  consumption  of  natural  gas  in  the  Unitetl  States  in  188'J: 

Cdbic  foct. 

Iron-  and  steel-mills 171,'>0<»,(MKi,tK)0 

(JiasH-works, 18,7oO.O(K»,(K)0 

Other  in«hi»trial  estalilislinienis,        ....  23r>,y0O,(HK>,(»U0 

Heating  ami  ctK>king 62,.iOO,U(Mt,lMX) 

I'liniping  oil,     .         .         .  7"                   i 

Prilling  anil  oiterntinp  oil- anil  uas-\vell<,  :; '.                      ' 

Other  uses 2-j,UOU.(XK.),(,»OU 


Total,     .......     552,150,000,000 

He  gives  as  (he  approximate  (piantity  of  coal  an«i  woo«I  rei>lace<l 
with  natural  gas  9,600,000  tons  of  coal  and  69,000  ct>rds  of  wood. 
Of  this  displacement,  71.5  percent,  is  crtnliteil  to  Pennsylvania,  17.3 
per  cent,  to  Ohio,  7.5  per  cent,  to  Imliana,  and  1.4  per  cent,  to  New 
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York  ;  the  balance  being  distributed  among  the  other  States.  From 
these  figures  I  have  estimated  the  approximate  value  of  the  fuel  thus 
replaced  in  1890  at  $20,000,000. 

An  approximate  review  of  the  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  fuel 
for  the  past  twenty  years  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  census 
data : 

1870.  1880.                          1890. 

Gross  tons  of  anthracite  coal,     13,925,229  25,580,189  40,714,721 

Gross  tons  of  bituminous  coal,     15,356,619  38,242,641  85,383,059 

Bushels  of  charcoal,       74,008,972  90,000,000* 

Cords  of  wood,        145,778,137  180,000,000* 

Bafrels  of  petroleum,     .        .      5,260,745  26,286,123  34,820,306 
Natural  gas,  value  in  coal  dis- 
placed  No  report.  No  report.  $20,000,000* 

The  fuel  consumed  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  natural  gas, 
but  including  the  coal  and  wood  converted  into  gas,  requires  the 
conveyance,  by  various  methods,  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  million 
gross  tons  each  day  of  the  year  (no  unimportant  factor  in  the  national 
problem  of  transportation),  and  demands  the  energies  of  over  one 
million  wage-earners  to  mine,  cut,  handle,  and  convey  it  to  points 
of  consumption.  The  apparent  fuel-consumption,  per  capita,  in  the 
United  States,  is  in  calorific  value  equivalent  to  3|  tons  of  coal  per 
annum.  Possible  economies  may  reduce  this  to  2J  tons  for  the  same 
amount  of  work  performed. 

By  reason  of  the  extended  area  of  the  bituminous  coal-fields,  their 
development  has  greatly  benefited  the  entire  country.  This  fuel  has 
supplied  most  of  the  illuminating-  and  fuel-gas,  and,  in  addition  to 
its  liberal  use  for  domestic  and  steam-producing  purposes,  the  coke 
resulting  from  its  distillation  has  influenced  the  iron  industry  to  a 
wonderful  extent,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures,  taken  from 
the  reports  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  censuses: 

Gross  tons. 
1870.  1880.  1890. 

Pig-iron,  total  product,    .        .     1,832,876        3,375,912  8,553,374 

Pig-iron  from  coke  or  bit.  coal,       510,000t       1,351,765  6,711,974 

Manufactured  iron, .         .         .     1,287,347         2,101,183  2,518,1931 

Steel  (a,  finished  product ;  6,  ingots)  44,426a       1,022,9566  3,988,3276 

Our  total  output  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  in  1890  was 

*  Estimated. 

t  As  tlie  Census  statistics  had  not  been  issued,  the  above  figures  were  taken  from 
the  Report  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 
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75  per  cent,  of  that  mined  in  Great  Britain,  the  country  which  sup- 
plies nearly  as  much  coal  as  all  others  in  the  world  combinetl,  exclu- 
sive of  our  own.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  now  produces 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  world's  output  of  coal,  while  it  consumes, 
in  addition,  jjjreat  quantities  of  woml,  charcoal,  oil,  and  natural  gas. 
The  United  States  is  the  great  fuel-consumer  of  the  world. 

Over  2,000,000  cords  of  wood  are  annually  cut  to  produce  tin- 
90,000,000  bushels  of  charcoal  which  I  estimate  were  used  in  smelt- 
ing ores  of  iron  and  c»f  the  pret^ious  metals,  and  for  other  specialties. 
The  cord-wood  used  as  fuel  for  various  purposes  largely  exceeds  that 
cut  for  charcoal,  but  the  amount  can  only  be  roughly  ap])r()ximatod. 
The  total  wood  of  all  kinds  used  for  fuel  is  estimated  by  Mr.  B.  E. 
Fernow,  chief  of  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  at  180,000,000  cords  per  annum. 

Peat  is  used  to  a  moderate  extent  only;  but  various  methods  of 
drying  or  preparing  it  are  passing  through  experimental  stages. 

In  thirty-two  years  the  product  of  petroleum  has  grown  from 
2000  barrels  to  35,000,000  barrels  annually,  reaching  a  total  for  the 
whole  period  of  450,000,000  barrels.  Of  the  present  out|)Ut,  ap- 
proximately 40  per  cent,  is  used  for  fuel ;  and  this  has  a  cjdoritie 
value,  3  barrels  of  petroleum  being  taken  as  equivalent  to  1  ton  of 
coal,  of  over  4,500,000  tons  of  coal  annually.  Tiie  convenience  of 
application  favors  the  use  of  petroleum  in  localities  where  coal  com- 
mands relatively  high  prices,  and  In  cases  where  intermittent  firing 
is  employed  ;  and  we  may  anticipate  a  growing  demand  for  this  form 
of  fuel. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  determine  the  quantity  of  natural  gas 
used  in  this  country,  but  a  measure  of  its  importance  may  be  found  in 
the  equivalent  money-value  of  coal  it  has  displaced,  which  I  have 
estimated  above  at  $20,000,000  annually.  Moreover,  the  extensive 
intnuluction  of  natural  gas  for  industrial  and  domestic  uses  has  stimu- 
lated the  employment  of  producer-gas;  and  in  many  instances  the 
manufactured  gaseous  has  supplanted  the  natural  solid  fuel. 

The  magnitude  of  the  quantities  represente<l  by  our  fuel-supply 
empha'^izes  the  importance  of  economies  in  its  use.  A  saving  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  fuel  of  all  kinds  consumed  in  the  United  States 
would  be  equivalent  to  2,300,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum.  Each  of 
our  incn»bei*s  will  aver  that,  in  almost  every  case  of  which  he  is  cog- 
nizant, one  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  used  could  be  readily  saveil,  and  in 
numerous  instances  the  passible  economies  appear  to  be  much  greater. 
If  all  the  fuels  produced  in  the  Unit(kl  States  were  used  for  one  year 
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for  the  generation  of  steam,  they  would  fiirni.sli  continually,  tlirough 
boilers  and  engines  of  ordinary  efficiency,  nearly  12,000,000  horse- 
power; but  if  applied  to  boilers  and  engines  of  high  economy,  the 
resulting  energy  would  be  augmented  to  25,000,000  or  even  30,000,- 
000  horse-})Ower.  An  average  reduction  in  American  blast- furnaces 
of  one  hundred-weight  of  fuel  per  ton  of  pig-iron  made  would  amount 
to  an  annual  saving  of  nearly  a  half  million  tons  of  coal,  and  propor- 
tionate economies  in  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  processes  would 
more  than  double  this  saving. 

The  crowds  of  coal-pickers  covering  a  city's  ash-heaps  attest  the 
waste  of  fuel  imperfectly  consumed  for  domestic  and  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  the  "smoke  nuisance"  (the  abatement  of  which  is 
always  in  the  future)  is  constantly  before  us  as  an  indication  <jf  im- 
providence. The  evil  is  to  be  overcome,  if  we  believe  the  announce- 
ments of  trade-circulars,  by  patented  boiler-settings,  which  facilitate 
the  evaporation  of  water  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  theoretical  perfection  ; 
by  smoke-consutning  devices,  which  effect  such  economies  that  it  will 
pay  to  burn  coal  merely  to  utilize  the  smoke ;  or  by  stoves  or  fur- 
naces which,  through  some  secret  of  nature  confided  to  the  inventor 
only,  utilize  upward  and  downward  draughts  in  the  same  chimney, 
the  downward  draught  bringing  the  combustible  myth  to  intensify 
immensely  the  heat  of  the  normal  fire.  Economies  are  also  claimed 
for  special  details  in  blast-furnaces,  heating-furnaces,  puddling-fur- 
naces,  or  other  metallurgical  constructions,  some  promising  a  return 
of  more  heat-units  than  are  accepted  as  theoretically  attainable. 

While  many  of  the  so-called  fuel-saving  inventions  are  farcical, 
because  they  are  based  uj>on  unsound  theory,  we  are  indebted  to 
others  for  marked  economies  in  fuel-consumption,  which  have  made 
it  possible  to  advance  metallurgy  and  manufactures  to  the  position 
they  now  occupy.  It  requires  but  a  brief  retrospect  to  recognize  the 
true  economics,  and  for  this  we  need  note  only  improvements  made 
during  the  existence  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  quantity  of  pig-iron  and  manufac- 
tured iron  and  steel  now  demanded  by  the  Unite«l  States  had  to  be 
produced,  ma n u fact n red,  manipulated,  and  transported  by  methods 
in  use  two  decades  ago — how  many  tons  of  fuel  would  be  wasted  in 
producing  the  8,553,374  tons  of  j)ig-iron  we  made  in  1890,  if  the 
blast-furnaces  were  ecjuipped  with  open  fronts  and  fore  hearths,  fol- 
lowing the  custom  of  charging  more  fuel  than  the  furnace  could 
consume,  so  as  to  shovel  it  out  at  the  bottom  ?  What  additional 
fuel  would  be  required  if  gas-producers  were  not  coiuiecte<l  with  the 
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furnaces  in  our  mills  aixl  ('teel-\v<irk8,  ur  if  the  direct  methods  of 
conveying  molten  metal  from  blastfurnace  to  converter,  and  hot  in- 
got^ or  biUetM  from  converter  to  mill,  or  from  one  mill  to  another, 
were  abandone*!,  and  if  our  mills  returnee!  to  the  former  practice  of 
allowing  the  metal  to  cof)l  after  e.ich  sta'/e  of  treatment? 

The  devclo|)ed  coal-mines  <»f  the  United  Stat«*s  ci)ul<l  not  possibly 
supply  the  present  demands  of  the  country  if  our  industries,  our 
JiM'drnotives,  and  steam-vessels  consum«Hl  fuel  at  the  rate  jK.'r  ton  of 
jiroduct  or  per  horse-jwwer  that  they  did  in  1871.  Neither  could 
the  coal-mines,  as  o|)ened  and  equipi)ed  in  1871,  produce  the  fuel 
now  denianded. 

Among  the  econoniie-;  already  achieved  none  are  more  notable  than 
thof^e  adopted  in  and  alx)ut  the  mines,  by  which  the  coal  is  removed 
with  h^s  loss  in  mining,  and  prepare<l  so  that,  of  that  which  formerly 
went  to  the  dump-piles,  nearly  all  that  is  combustible  is  reclaime<l. 
The  a|tj)Ii(ation  of  finer  sizes  and  even  of  the  slack  coal  and  du>t  to 
useful  purposes  is  entitled  to  a  prominent  |>osition  among  the  fuel- 
economies. 

A  critical  review  of  the  advances  made  in  the  methods  and  pro- 
cesses of  mining,  preparing,  handling,  and  trans|)orting  coal,  of  pro- 
ducing and  using  steam,  of  smelting,  refining,  and  manufacturing 
metals,  would  probably  show  that  we  are  now  able  to  acxx»mplish 
with  one  ton  of  combustible  mined,  results  which,  twenty  years  ago, 
would  have  rc(juired  the  mining  of  two  tons  or  more.  If  then  he  is 
entitled  t«)  credit  as  a  benefactor  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to 
grow  where  one  grew  before,  we  have  cause  for  iX)ngratuIation  and 
lor  just  praise  that,  in  1891,  one  ton  of  combustible  taken  from  the 
mines  benefits  the  country  as  much  as,  or  possibly  more  than,  two 
tons  as  reniovcni,  prepareil,  and  ust^nl  in  1871. 

Such  resulti?,  however,  are  not  due  to  one  man  ;  to  accomplish 
them,  thousands  of  active  minds  have  workwl  in  one  general  dire<^- 
tion,  against  difficulties  and  discouragements.  The  geologist,  the 
mineralogist,  and  the  explorer  have  done  their  part  in  locating  and 
developing  additional  sources  of  fuel-supply.  The  mining  engineer, 
with  the  aid  of  the  construct,or  and  the  mechanic,  has  brought  to  the 
surface,  prepared,  and  delivereil  to  con>umers  the  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous  fuels  at  low  cost,  while  the  lalwnitories  of  the  chemists  an<l 
|>hysicis(s  have  cootributed  valuable  <lata  as  to  the  c»tm|H>siti«m 
and  utiliz:ition  of  various  fuels  to  :t*^<ist  the  metallurgist  and  engineer 
in  applying  them.  All  of  the  classes  mentioned  are  represented  in 
the  list  of  members  of  the   American   Institute  of  Mining   Engi- 
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neers.  Our  roll  of  2300  embraces  in  each  department  distlnj^uislied 
specialists,  whose  contributions  to  the  Transactions,  or  work  in  prac- 
tice, have  aided  in  no  small  degree  to  accomplish  what  has  been 
achieved.  Yet,  as  indicated,  there  remains  much  to  be  accomplished, 
and  the  purpose  of  these  remaiks  has  been  to  invite  attention,  in  a 
general  way,  to  the  magnitude  of  the  fuel-problem,  and,  while  recog- 
nizing the  advances  made  in  the  past  twenty  years  to  encourage  the 
endeavor  after  further  economies  in  the  utilization  of  fuel. 


A  HEW  SYSTEM  OF  ORE-SAMPLING. 

BY  H.  L.  BRIDG.MAN,  BLUE  ISLAND,  ILL. 

(Glen  Summit  Meeting,  October,  1891.) 

The  correct  sampling  of  ores  is  a  subject  of  far  greater  import- 
ance than  is  usually  conceded  to  it.  Of  the  little  which  has  been 
published  on  this  subject,  the  recent  paper  by  Mr.  Glenn",  with  the 
accompanying  discussion  by  Dr.  Raymond  {Trans.,  xx.,  155),  is  the 
latest  and  best,  and  well  worthy  the  careful  perusal  of  all  interested 
in  accurate  sampling,  whether  by  hand  or  by  machine. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  thorough  hand-sampling  gives  as  good 
average  results  as  caii  be  obtained;  but  all  hand-sampling  is  subject 
to  the  ])0ssible  incomjietency,  carelessness,  or  dishonesty  of  the  work- 
men employed.  It  is,  moreover,  tedious  and  expensive,  requires 
large  space,  and  usually  entails  considerable  delay,  both  in  unlcKiding 
and  in  sampling.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  machine-sampling 
is  now  regarded  with  more  favor  than  ever  before. 

So-called  machine-sampling  may  be  accomplished  in  two  radically 
different  ways : 

1.  Part  of  the  stream  of  material  is  taken  for  the  whole  time. 

2.  The  whole  stream  of  material  is  taken  for  part  of  the  time. 

Under  the  first  case  the  stream,  as  it  issues  from  the  delivery- 
spout  of  the  crusher,  is  cut  continuously  in  any  given  proportion, 
such  as  one-tenth,  one-fourth,  or  one-half,  by  some  fixetl  apparatus, 
which,  as  it  contains  no  moving  parts,  is  strictly  speaking  not  a  ma- 
chine at  all,  but  may  be  termed  an  appliance.  The  principle  under 
which  these  appliances  operate  is  now  pretty  generally  conceded  to 
be  wrong,  because  of  the  practical  impossibility  of  cutting  such  a 
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stream  continuously,  in  such  a  way  as  to  ol>tain  a  proper  propor- 
tion not  only  of  the  stream  it«clf,  hut  partitularly  of  it?-  "coarse" 
and  "fine"  parts.  The  hading  exponents  of  this  principle  are  the 
Hamplinj^-shovcl  and  the  |)i|)e-  or  i^pout-sampler.  Tlie  latter,  which 
is  the  best  in.strument  of  it.s  class,  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  very 
difficult  to  ins|)ect  and  to  clean ;  it  is  still  in  use  in  some  places,  but 
has  been  abandoned  in  others. 

Under  the  second  case,  the  stream  is  cut  in  such  a  way  that  the 
entire  flow  is  diverte<l  at  certain  stated  intervals,  yielding  a  sample 
in  which  lx)th  "coarse  "and  ''fine  "of  the  original  lot  are  fairly 
reprcsonted.  The  samplers  which  effect  this  are  the  machines  pro- 
per, and  the  l)est-known  examples  are  perhai)s  the  Collom  an<l  the 
IJrunton,  both  of  which  have  done  excellent  work. 

In  all  sampling  oj)erati(tns,  whether  by  hand  or  machine,  certain 
fundami  iital  truths  are  rwognizotl,  the  m«»st  im|>ort:»nt  of  which  is 
doubtless  the  proposition  that  the  more  uniform  the  material  sam- 
])led  the  truer  will  l>e  the  sample.  Such  uniformity  may  l>e  natural 
(as  in  the  case  of  solutions  and  of  certain  ores  and  pro«lucts")  or  it 
may  (and  usually  must)  l)e  pro<luce<l  by  crushing  and  mixing.  The 
finer  the  former  and  the  more  thorough  the  latter,  the  better  the 
result.  iSome  materials,  carrying  "  metallics,"  horn-.-«ilver,  etc.,  can- 
not thus  be  rendered  uniform,  and  are  particularly  ditlicult  to  sample. 

It  is  theoretically  correct  to  precede  each  quartering  or  cutting- 
down  by  a  crushing,  coarse  at  first  and  finer  with  earh  succeeding 
cut.  In  practice,  however,  rarely  more  than  two  cru-hings  are  em- 
ployed, and  these  are  mo<lerately  fine,  no  matter  how  many  cuts  may 
be  made.  Some  works  screen  their  material  as  it  iscrusheti,  return- 
ing the  "coarse,"  until  all  has  been  retluctnl  to  a  certain  maxitnum 
size.  This  is  notably  true  of  haril  iron-ores.  The  writer  believes 
this  practice  to  be  entirely  wrong.  The  result  of  the  screening  is  a 
more  or  less  decideil  .separation  of  the  material  into  its  comjwnent 
parts,  .IS,  for  instancv,  into  (juartz  an<l  iron  oxide,  thus  giving,  not  the 
(hsired  tiiore  thorough  mixture,  but  a  practical  undoing  of  the  natural 
mixture  already  existing.  Of  course,  re-mixing  mav  Ik*  resorttni  to; 
but  it  wouKl  be  preferable  In  crush  the  entire  material  once  as  fine  as 
|)ossible  or  as  may  l>e  desirable,  and  then  to  sample  it,  |)ermitttng 
nothing  to  come  l)etweeii  the  crushing  and  the  sj\mpling.  This  lat- 
ter j)()int  is  always  important,  and  hence  .sampling- machines  should 
be  set  directly  below  the  crushing-plant,  thus  avoitiing  much  unneces- 
sary cleaning  and  risk  of  "salting"  subsequent  samples. 

The  assertion  that  very  wet  ores  can  only  be  sample*!  by  hand  is 
VOL.  XX.— 27 
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an  error.  Anything  that  can  be  crushed  can  be  sampled  by  a  suit- 
able machine,  and  material  that  is  too  wet  to  crush  cannot  be  prop- 
erly sampled,  even  by  hand.  Indeed,  it  is  certain  that  crushing  ex- 
pense would  be  greatly  reduced  and  better  samples  secured,  whether 
by  hand  or  machine,  were  the  drying  of  original  samples  more  fre- 
quently practiced  than  is  at  {)resent  the  rule.  The  plant  required  is 
not  particularly  expensive,  nor  is  much  handling  of  the  material 
necessary;  while  the  heat  to  evaporate  10  percent,  of  moisture  from 
100  tons  of  ore  every  24  hours  would  be  furnished  by  the  exhaust- 
steam  of  a  60  or  70  horse-power  engine. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  machine  has  been  introduced  which 
does  more  than  the  first  portion  of  the  work  of  sampling.  It  was 
the  writer's  desire  to  remedy  this  deficiency  by  devising  something 
which  would  give  practically  finished  samples;  and  the  result  of  his 
efforts  is  the  machine  described  in  this  paper. 

Numerous  designs  were  made,  embodying  the  various  possible 
combinations,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  one  adopted  includes  the 
best  qualities  of  all ;  it  is  a  rotary  machine  (as  distinguished  from 
an  appliance)  which  takes  the  whole  stream  for  part  of  the  time,  and 
which,  in  a  single  passage  of  the  material  through  it: 

1.  Gives  two  or  more  absolutely  independent  samples  (double 
samples). 

2.  Cuts  down  (quarters)  each  of  these  samples  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  times  to  give  the  smallest  final  samples  desirable  without  re- 
crushing. 

These  two  principal  features  are  possessed  by  no  other  machine  of 
this  class,  and  are  supplemented  by  the  following  hardly  less  im- 
portant ones : 

3.  It  is  adjustable,  to  give  diflPerent-sized  samples,  according  to 
the  grade  and  character  of  the  material  treated.  The  lower  the 
grade,  the  more  uniform  the  character,  and  the  finer  the  size  of  the 
material,  the  smaller  the  final  samples  may  be. 

4.  All  the  passages  being  large  and  straight,  its  capacity  is  very 
great  (Irom  15  to  25  tons  an  hour),  and  it  will  sample  any  material 
that  can  be  fed  to  it.     Ore  carrying  10  per  cent,  and  over  of  moist 
ure  offers  no  difficulties  ;  nor  does  the  presence  of  strings,  pieces  of 
wood,  and  other  extraneous  substances  affect  the  general  result. 

5.  The  quickness  with  which  the  samples  are  obtaitiod  makes  it 
possible  to  use  the  machine-samples  for  the  determination  of  the 
moisture,  as  well  as  of  the  metallic  and  other  constituents,  whieli  is, 
of  course,  a  decided  advantage. 
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G.  This  quickness,  moreover,  makes  it  possible  to  sample  all  ma- 
terial as  soon  as  received,  with  the  consequent  avoidance  of  demur- 
rage on  cars,  and  other  expensive  and  annoying  delays. 

7.  The  machine  gives  good  results  under  any  ordinary  working 
conditions  ;  it  takes  its  feed  directly  from  crusher  or  rolls,  regularly 
or  irregularly,  fast  or  slow,  as  the  case  may  be;  it  requires  no  atten- 
tion, excej)t  for  cleaning  out  and  for  the  removal  of  samples,  and,  in 
fact,  it  transfers  the  important  function  of  sampling  from  the  domain 
of  watchful  care  and  discretion  to  that  of  mere  routine.  Being  per- 
fectly imjiartial,  and  giving  double  samples,  it  removes  ground  for 
disputes,  and  renders  "salting"  practically  impossible. 

8.  It  requires  less  than  one-tenth  as  much  space  as  hand-sampling, 
and  delivers  the  discarded  part  of  the  sample  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  be  disposed  of  by  elevator  or  similar  means,  requiring  no  hand- 
labor. 

9.  It  is  entirely  self-contained,  and  very  compact. 

10.  It  may  be  carefully  and  fully  inspected  while  at  work,  with- 
out the  necessity  for  the  near  approach  of  any  person,  so  that  the 
most  suspicious  ore-seller  may  easily  assure  himself  of  the  fairness 
of  the  operation. 

11.  It  may  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  one  man  in  15  minutes  or 
less,  and,  if  desirable,  may  be  washed  out  with  a  water-hose. 

12.  It  may  be  enclosed  in  a  dust-case.  This,  however,  is  rarely 
necessary,  as  it  is  usuall}'  better  slightly  to  moisten  dry  ores  before 
crushing — these  ores  seldom  requiring  moisture-determinations. 
Should  such  moistening  be  undesirable,  little  harm  can  come  of  run- 
ning the  ore  dry,  as  no  men  are  about  who  can  be  injuriously  affected, 
nor  can  the  flying  dust  have  any  marked  effect  on  the  sample,  and 
certainly  not  on  any  subse'quent  samples.  Wet  ores,  of  course,  make 
little  or  no  dust. 

13.  It  is  very  inexpensive,  both  to  operate  and  to  maintain,  the 
total  cost  of  sampling  with  this  machine  being  only  about  one-tenth 
that  of  hand-work.  It  is  provided  everywhere  with  ball-bearings 
and  graphite  bushings,  which  require  practically  no  lubrication  (with 
its  accompanying  dirt  and  annoyance)  and  make  it  possible  to  run 
the  machine  with  much  less  power  than  may  be  continuously  ex- 
erted by  one  man.  All  parts  exposed  to  wear  are  heavy,  while  am- 
ple j)rovision  is  made  for  repairs,  duplicate  parts  being  readily  ob- 
tainable. 

14.  It  is  preferable  to  crush  the  material  to  1  inch  or  less,  but,  if 
necessary,  much  coarser  product  may  be  run. 


Mwhanical  Ore->;iiiii'i.  r.      -!.•.•    \.      ii.t.tl  Height.  indiKiing  ^.imjio  iim  kei>s 

7  feet  6  inche!<. 
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Tlic  ititcntion  has  hcen  to  j)rovi(lo  not  only  a  first-cla'^s  samplinj^- 
niacliiiie,  hut  also  a  systeni  which  sljould  give  the  mafhiue  its  great- 
est effect  hy  ('tnl)raoing  all  the  sampling-operations,  from  the  receipt 
of  the  material  to  the  filling  of  the  as.say-bottles.  To  this  eiiH,  the 
folh)\ving  michiiies  and  apparatus  have  been  designed  to  meet  the 
various  re(|uirements: 

•Size.  A.  SaiiipUng' Machine. — This  gives  double  samples  and  three 
cuts  (quarterings)  on  eac^h  sample.  It  is  intended  for  original  sam- 
ples of  any  size,  and  gives  final  samples  of  1  to  2  j>er  cent,  of  th(! 
original  weights.     Its  average  capacity  is  about  20  tons  an  honr. 

Size  B,  Sampling- Machine. — This  gives  a  single  sample  and  three 
cuts.  It  is  intended  for  the  smaller  original  samples  and  for  work 
requiring  only  one  sample,  as,  for  instance,  iron-ores  and  the  various 
furna(!e  supplies  and  products.  It  is  also  intended  for  use  in  cutting 
down  the  crushed  final  samples  of  the  A  machine.  Its  average 
capacity  is  from  2  to  4  tons  an  hour. 

Size  C,  Sampling-Machine. — This  gives  laboratory  samples  for  all 
small  work. 

Mixer  and  Divider. — This  performs  the  final  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  assay-samplts. 

Machine  A. 

This  machine  occupies  a  floor-space  of  3  by  4  feet,  and  has  a  total 
height  ot  7  (ieet  G  inches.  It  is  self-contained,  recjuiring  only  to  be 
bolted  to  the  floor  and  to  have  feed-,  discharge-,  and  bel^-connec- 
tions  made.  Fig.  1  shows  the  ma<;hine  as  it  is  built,  while  Figs.  2 
and  3  give  the  diagraphic  sections  and  details,  some  minor  changes 
and  omissions  having  been  made  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  The 
machine  consists  essentially  of  three  apportioners,  I,  II,  and  III, 
all  driven  by  the  one  pulley,  X  (usually  tight  and  loose  pulleys), 
and  three  stationary,  tM)nceiitric  receptacles,  H,,  Ro,  and  H,  so  con- 
structed that  any  material  falling  into  them  will  pass  out  through 
the  spouts  T,  and  T^  into  the  sample-buckets  Z,  and  Z_,  or  through 
the  spout  S,  which  discharges  the  rejected  portion  of  the  sample. 
Apportioners  1  and  II T  revolve  in  the  same  direction,  apportioner 
II  in  the  op{)osite  direction  ;  I  at  about  5,  II  at  abotit  15,  and  III 
at  about  45  revolutions  a  minute.  That  is  to  say,  each  apportioner 
moves  actually  three  times  as  fast  as  the  one  above  it,  and  in  the  con- 
trary direction,  or,  relatively,  four  times  as  fast.  By  the  use  of  this 
expedient  of  contrary  revolution,  the  same  relative  s|>eeds  are  obtained 
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as  though,  all  revolving  in  the  same  direction,  the  actual  speeds  were 
respectively  5,  25,  and  125,  at  which  latter  speed  centrifugal  force 
would  become  very  troublesome. 

The  upper  apportioner,  I,  consists  of  two  concentric  ring*?,  divided 
by  8  partitions  into  8  equal  topless  and  bottomless  compartments,  L, 
from  each  one  of  which  leads  an  adjustable  spout,  either  as  M-1,  or 
as  M-2,  or  as  M-D.  Set  in  rotation,  spout  M-1  would  describe  a 
certain  circular  j)ath,  1-1 ;  spout  M-2  a  certain  other  path,  2-2,  and 
spout  M-D  a  third  path,  W  (see  Fig.  3). 

The  intermediate  apportioner,  II,  is  merely  a  conical  funnel,  hav- 
ing, besides  the  large  outlet  W,  four  vertical  shoots,  Ni-Xj  and 
Nj-Ng,  through  its  sloping  sides,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3;  each  one  of 
these  shoots  forms  one-eighth  of  the  circular  paths  covered  by  the 
spouts  M-1  and  M-2  respectively. 

The  lower  apportioner  III  is  of  the  same  construction  as  II  and 
bears  the  same  relation  to  it  that  II  bears  to  I. 

An  example  will  best  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  machine.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  an  original  sample  of  40,960  pounds  (the  960 
being  added  to  avoid  fractions)  is  to  be  put  through  the  machine; 
that  the  time  required  will  be  one  hour;  that  the  speed  of  the  ma- 
chine is  such  that  the  up])er  apportioner,  I,  will  make  320  revolu- 
tions in  that  time,  and  finally  that  the  ore  is  of  such  grade  and  char- 
acter as  to  only  require  the  smallest  sample  that  the  machine  will 
give.  Under  these  conditions,  one  of  the  spouts,  M,  would  be  set 
as  M-1,  one  (the  opposite  one)  as  M-2  and  the  remaining  six  as 
M-D  (Fig.  2). 

The  machine  would  then  be  set  in  motion,  and  the  flow  of  mate- 
rial, previously  crushed  to  below  one-inch  in  size,  would  be  started 
through  the  feed-spout,  F.  The  series  of  operations  which  would 
follow  may  be  best  understood  by  reference  to  the  upper  part  of 
Fig.  5.  This  diagram,  like  other  similar  ones  accompanying  this 
paper,  is  drawn  approximately  to  scale,  as  a  graphic  representation 
of  the  work  done  by  the  machine  under  the  conditions  stated. 

It  is  evident  that  at  each  revolution  one  320th  part  of  the  whole 
lot,  or  128  pounds,  will  pass  through  the  feed-spout,  F.  Of  this 
amount  six-eighths  or  96  pounds  will  be  discarded  by  the  six  spouts, 
M-D,  passing  down  through  W,  W,  H  and  so  through  the  spout  S 
and  out  of  the  machine,  while  one-eighth  of  the  128  pounds,  or  16 
pounds,  forming  the  first  cut  of  the  first  or  outer  sample,  will  pass 
through  the  spout  INI-l  and  the  remaining  one-eighth,  or  16  pounds. 
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formiiif^  tlio   first  out   of  the  second  or  inner  sample,  through  the 
spout,  M-2. 

These  two  first  cuts  will  proceed  side  by  side,  by  separate  paths 
through  the  same  series  of  operation*,  and  whatever  ap|)lics  to  the 
one,  applies  equally  to  the  other  ;  it  will,  therefore,  suflice  to  follow 
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the  first  sample.  This  one-eighth  or  IG  pounds,  having  lHH?n  cut 
from  the  nuiss  by  the  partitions  of  the  compartment  L,  of  wlii<h  M-l 
forms  an  extension,  will  drop  nearly  verticjilly  through  M-l  on  its 
way  to  the  sample  box,  Z,.  As  it  lejives  the  sjxint,  M-l,  during  the 
one-eighth  of  a  revolution  that  is  occupio*!  by  the  ."aid  M-l  in  |>ass- 
ing  Iwneath  the  feeil-spout,  F,  it  will    Ik*   intcrcopteil   by  the  inter- 
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mediate  apportioiier,  IT,  which  in  the  same  time  will  liave  made 
one  half- revolution  (relatively  to  I). 

Since  the  vertical  shoot,  N-1,  occupies  one-fourth  of  the  semi- 
circumference  of  II  j)as.sing  beneath  the  spout,  M-1,  it  follows  that 
one-quarter  of  the  10  jiounds,  or  4  pounds,  will  drop  vertically 
through  this  shoot  as  the  second  cut  of  the  first  sample.  The  re- 
maining three-quarters,  or  12  pounds,  will  pass  down  the  sloping 
sides  of  II  and  he  discarded  through  W,  W,  H  and  S. 

In  precisely  the  same  way  the  second  cut  of  4  pounds  will  be 
quartered  by  the  lower  apj)ortioner.  III,  3  pounds  being  discarded 
and  1  pound,  as  the  third  and  final  cut,  passing  through  the  vertical 
shoot  Pi  and  the  spout  T^  into  the  sample  bucket  Zj. 

In  the  same  way  a  1-pound  portion,  as  the  third  cut  of  the  second 
sample,  will  find  its  way  to  the  bucket  7j.^. 

Tliis  series  of  operations  will  occur  at  each  revolution  of  the 
upper  apportioner ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  hour  each  of  the  buckets 
Zi  and  Z2  will  contain  320  portions  of  1  pound  each,  or  a  total 
final  sample  of  3-0  pounds,  these  two  total  samples  being  as  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  as  though  made  at  different  times  and  places. 
It  will  of  course  rarely  happen  that  this  theoretical  exactness  of 
weights  w'ill  obtain,  which  point  will  be  considered  later.  Should 
the  ore  be  of  higher  grade  or  more  irregular  in  character,  two  or 
three  or  four  of  the  spouts,  M,  may  be  set  for  each  sample,  giving 
final  samples  cf  640,  960  and  1280  pounds  respectively.  The  last 
case,  in  which  nothing  is  discarded  by  the  upper  a})portioner,  is 
illustrated  on  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  6. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  only  the  discarded  part  of  the  sample  is 
touched  by  the  machine,  the  retained  portions  dropping  nearly  ver- 
tically and  practically  freely  through  the  machine,  until,  hi  a  finished 
condition,  they  reach  the  stationary  receptacles  Rj  and  Rg  or  the 
sample-buckets  Z^  and  Z.^.  The  machine  can  have  had,  therefore, 
no  influence  on  the  constitution  of  the  samples,  and  "coarse"  and 
"fine"  must  be  contained  therein  in  the  same  proportion  as  de- 
livered by  the  feed-spout,  F. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  finer  the  material,  the 
slower  the  feed  and  the  greater  the  speed  of  the  machine,  the  greater 
will  be  the  distribution  and  presumably  the  better  the  samples.  The 
conditions  above  given,  however,  are  easily  attained,  depending  only 
on  the  crushing-capacity  at  disposal,  and  have  been  found  by  ex- 
perience to  give  satisfactory  results,  it  being  particularly  desirable 
not  to  use  a  much  higher  speed.     For  light  or  wet  ores  it  may  be 
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necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  an  accumulation  of  material  in  tlie 
machine,  to  reduce  the  speed  to  half  that  given.  This  lower  speed 
may  of  course  be  used  for  heavy  materials  also,  the  only  practical 
difference  between  the  higher  and  lower  speeds  (aside  from  the  influ- 
ence of  centrifugal  force)  being  the  difference  in  the  number  of  cuts 
made  by  the  machine. 

Machine  B. 

This  machine  occupies  a  floor-space  of  about  18  inches  square,  with 
a  total  height  of  about  .36  inches.  Being  designed  for  cutting  down 
the  fine-crushed  final  samples  from  machine  A,  it  gives  but  a  single 
sample ;  but  is  otherwise  similar  in  construction  and  operation  to 
the  large  machine.  The  machine  itself  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  its  opera- 
tion being  graphically  illustrated  on  the  lower  portions  of  Figs.  5 
and  6. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  a  graphic  illustration  of  hand-samp- 
ling is  given  in  Fig.  7,  which,  like  Figs.  5  and  6,  shows  an  original 
sample  of  40,960  pounds,  cut  down  to  two  (duplicate)  samples  of 
320  pounds  each  ;  these,  after  fine-crushing,  being  further  reduced 
to  final  samples  of  10  pounds  each.  These  diagrams  fully  explain 
themselves,  and  no  remarks  are  necessary,  excei)t  to  call  attention  to 
the  very  much  greater  number  of  cuts  given  by  the  machine  than 
by  hand,  amounting  for  Fig.  5  to  320  X  3  +  4  X  3  =  972  cuts, 
and  for  Fig.  6  to  320  X  4  X  3  +  3  =  3843  cuts  ;  while  Fig.  7 
shows  only  7  +  5  =  12  cuts. 

Figs.  8  to  13,  which  further  illustrate  hand-sampling,  fairly  repre- 
sent good  practice.  Fig  8  shows  the  first  finished  pile,  containing 
the  entire  original  sample,  and  also  illustrates  the  method  of  deliver- 
ing each  shovelful  of  ore  in  such  a  way  as  to  distribute  it  evenly 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  cone.  To  do  this  successfully  re(|uires 
some  skill ;  the  material  must  not  be  thrown  as  in  ordinary  work, 
but  must  be  tossed  vertically  into  the  air,  so  that  it  will  fall  squarely 
upon  the  a|)ex  and  sj)read  uniformly  over  the  pile.  Figs.  9  and  12 
show  the  pile  partially  spread  out,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  is 
accomplished;  Fig.  11,  the  pile  completely  spread  out;  and  Fig.  10 
the  same  pile,  with  the  two  discarded  quarters  removed.  Figs.  12 
and  13  together,  indicate  the  manner  of  beginning  a  new  pile. 

Machine  C,  the  Laboratory  Sampler. 

This  machine  occupies  a  s|)ace  some  14  inches  square,  and  about 
14  inches  in  height.     It  was  designed  for  cutting  down  the  ground 
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final  samples  of  the  B  macliine,  and  for  tJie  sampling  of  the  many 
small  lots  of  material  weighing  from  20  to  500  pounds  that  are  con- 
stantly being  received  by  most  assay-offices.  Its  operation  is  as  fol- 
lows (reference  being  made  to  Fig.  15): 

The  material  is  fed  either  by  hand,  or  (with  large  lots)  from  a 
suitably  supported  bucket,  into  the  funnel,  F,  the  divider,  D,  being 
first  set  in  rotation  by  hand,  clock  work  or  any  convenient  jiower. 
The  divider  gives,  as  will  be  seen  by  inspection  of  the  drawing, 
eight  cuts  to  the  revolution,  four  being  delivered  to  the  funnel  1, 
and  four  to  the  receptacle  2;  that  is,  with  uniform  flow  and  s|)eed, 
it  cuts  the  material  in  half.  The  divider  may  easily  run  100  revo- 
lutions j)er  minute,  giving  in  that  time  800  cuts,  a  very  much  greater 
distribution  and  division  than  can  be  secured  in  any  other  way. 
The  rejected  sample  ])asses  down  the  outlet,  O2,  the  retained  portion 
through  the  outlet,  O,,  both  into  suitable  vessels.  The  retained  por- 
tion, should  it  be  too  large,  may  be  cut  again  and  again,  until  of 
suitable  size.  The  operation  is  very  accurate  and  very  rapid,  being 
about  as  fast  as  the  material  will  flow  through  a  one-inch  spout,  and 
very  much  faster  than  is  possible  with  hand-work  or  with  sampling- 
tin,  and  of  course  not  nearly  as  tiresome  or  expensive. 

Mixer  and  Divider. 

This  apparatus,  illustrated  in  Fig.  16,  entirely  obviates  the  tedi- 
ous and  often  inaccurate  methods  (usually  with  oil-doth  and  spatula) 
now  iir  use,  for  mixing,  and  dividing  the  ground  .samples  of  ore, 
matte,  slag  and  similar  materials.  An  experience  of  several  months 
has  shown  a  decided  improvement  in  accuracy,  speed,  and  general 
convenience  over  the  old  way,  the  saving  in  time  amounting  to  fully 
two-thirds.     The  operation  is  as  follows: 

The  ground  material  is  introduced  into  the  large  covered  funnel 
(mixer),  the  outlet  being  first  ch>sed  by  thumb  or  finger  as  may  be 
most  convenient.  Funnel  and  contents  are  well  shaken  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then,  with  ojH'ued  outlet,  passed  to  aiid  fro  over  the 
set  of  distributing  funnels  (divider)  and  bottles  as  shown.  With 
very  finely  ground  or  very  light  material  the  flow  may  be  assisted 
by  a  slight  shaking  or  tapping  with  the  hand.  The  little  skill 
necessary  is  readily  acquired. 

To  test  the  efficiency  of  the  mixer,  a  lot  of  6  assay-tons  of  litharge,  3 
assay-tons  of  soda  and  thrce-ijuarters  assay-ton  of  argol  (9|  assay-tons 
altogether)  was  taken,  well  shaken,  and  divided  by  weight  into  three 
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lots  of  3]  assay-tons  eacli,an(l  these  charges  were  fused  separately  in 
crucibles.  The  resulting  lead  buttons  weighed  53.436,  53.416,  53.308 
grammes,  which  result  should  be  conclusive  as  to  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  mixing. 

TE.STS  IN  Practice. 

Having  considered  these  various  devices  as  parts  of  a  general 
system  of  ore-sampling,  it  may  be  well  to  return  to  the  investigation 
of  the  large  machine,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  results  ob- 
tained. That  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  do  good  work  with  this 
machine  may  be  taken  for  granted;  but  actual  use  must  demon- 
strate that  it  will  operate  satisfactorily  under  any  ordinary  working 
conditions.     Let  the  records  show  what  it  has  done. 

The  first  machine  built,  and  .so  far  the  only  one,  has  now  been  in 
operation,  at  the  works  of  which  the  writer  has  charge,  for  some- 
thing over  a  year.  It  is  set  below,  and  takes  its  feed  directly  from, 
a  No.  2  Gates  crusher,  whose  capacity,  large  as  it  is,  is  very  much 
less  than  that  of  the  sampler.  The  product  of  this  crusher  will  not 
exceed  three- fourths  inch  ring-gauge  in  size.  No  attempt  what- 
ever is  made  to  secure  any  special  regularity  of  flow,  the  man  at  the 
crusher  feeding  as  may  be  most  convenient  for  himself.  The  dis- 
caixled  portion  of  the  sample  is  removed  by  bucket-elevator  to 
storage-bins,  the  two  final  samples  (of  200  to  500  pounds  each)  alone 
remaining  for  further  handling.  These  final  samples  are  often  ob- 
tained within  half  an  hoiir  after  the  last  of  the  material  is  out  of  the 
car.  They  should  be  crushed  to  one-quarter  inch  or  one-eighth 
inch  ring-gauge  and  run  through  the  smaller  sampler.  Having, 
however,  heretofore  had  neither  fine  crusher  nor  small  sampler,  we 
have  merely  quartered  them  down  by  hand  to,  say,  20  pounds,  passed 
them  through  a  laboratory  crusher,  cut  them  down  again  with 
sampling-tin  and  "bucked"  them;  the  ground  material  being  finally 
mixed  and  distributed  by  means  of  the  mixer  and  divid&r  previously 
described. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  this  machine,  our  works  had  treate<l 
54  car-load  lots  (about  30,000  pounds  each)  of  copper  matte,  on  which 
double  samples  were  made  by  hand.  The  average  assay-contents  of 
these  54  lots  were:  7.88  ounces  gold;  168.71  ounces  silver;  55.24 
per  cent,  copper.  The  average  differences  between  the  two  .samples 
of  each  lot  were  0.43  ounce  gold;  3.77  ounces  silver;  0.71  per 
cent,  copper. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  machine,  22  lots  of  ore  and  138  lots 
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of  matte  have  been  run,  the  latter  l^eiDj^  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter as  the  haiul-xariiplcd  matte,  except  that  it  did  not,  a.s  a  rule, 
f-arry  so  much  "  metallics."     liy  reason  of  thet«  "  metallics".  much 
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Their  average  assay- con  tents  were  0.71  ounce  gold  ;  112.04 
ounces  silver;  51.75  per  cent,  copper. 

The  average  differences  between  the  two  samples  of  each  lot  were 
0.02  ounce  gold  ;  1.19  ounces  silver;  0.23  per  cent,  copper. 

Reduced  to  percentages  for  the  sake  of  coraparLson  we  find  th^ 
average  differences  as  follows: 

Gold.  Silver.         Copper. 

Ounces.        Ounces.       Per  cent. 

54  hand-samples, 5.46  2.24  1.29 

160  machine-samples,        ....    2.82  1.06  0.45 

Certainly  a  creditable  showing  for  the  machine.  The  high  per- 
centage differences  in  the  gold  are  accounted  for  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  inevitable  error  in  weighing  such  small  quantities. 

In  all  of  this  work  the  upper  apportioner  was  set  to  take  one- 
eighth  of  the  entire  material  for  each  sample,  or  one-eighth  by  one- 
fourth  by  one-fourth, equal  to  one  one-hundred-and-twenty-eighth,f()r 
each  of  the  final  samples.  Had  the  machine  operated  as  intended, 
each  of  the  latter  should  have  weighed,  for  a  40,000-pound  lot,  312^^ 
pounds.  Such  exact  results,  however,  are  very  rarely  attained,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  weights  of  the  two  samples  from 
40,000-pound  lots.  This  list  was  taken  at  random,  and  is  believed 
t<)  be  fairly  representative: 

Outer  sample.  Inner  sample. 

170  413 

526  194 

473  191 

190  327 

300  315 

471  211 

238  360 

462  44f 

101  166 

500  529 

It  will  be  noticed  that  sometimes  one  sample  is  the  larger  and 
sometimes  the  other. 

Within  about  these  limits,  there  seems  to  be  no  regularity  in  the 
weight  of  the  samples;  generally  speaking,  however,  the  two  sam- 
ples, be  they  heavy  or  light,  do  not  vary  greatly  from  each  other. 
Some  of  the  samples  show  as  great  a  difference  in  weight  as  250 
pounds,  which,  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  samples  themselves, 
is  very  large  ;  compared,  however,  with  the  weight  of  the  original 
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sample,  say  40,000  pounds,  it  may  be  practically  neglected.  As 
frequently  demonstrated  by  observation,  it  is  certain  that  each  time 
the  sample  shoots  of  the  three  apportioners  come  into  proper  posi- 
tion with  relation  to  each  other  (that  is,  each  time  they  line  up  as 
explained  in  the  description  of  the  machine),  a  portion  of  the  mate- 
rial under  treatment  drops  into  one  or  the  other  of  the  sample- 
buckets,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  portion  will  seldom  be  exactly 
the  calculated  quantity,  but  it  will  nevertheless  be  a  practical  sample 
of  a  small  part  of  the  entire  lot,  and  consequently  the  total  of  these 
small  samples  will  give  a  practical  sample  of  the  entire  lot  itself, 
whether  the  weights  are  theoretically  correct  or  not. 

When,  therefore,  there  are  two  absolutely  independent  sam|)les  of 
this  character,  it  is  believed  that  an  insight  into  the  composition  of 
the  material  is  obtained  that  is  possible  in  no  other  way.  It  may  be 
remarked,  in  passing,  that  with  hand-sampling  the  same  number  of 
outs  on  each  sample  will  give  final  samples  with  as  great  average 
differences  in  weight  as  are  given  by  the  machine.  One  cause  for 
this  irregularity  in  weight  of  the  machine-samples  is  doul)tless  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  the  feed,  this  being  particularly  the  case  when 
the  samples  vary  between  themselves  and  when  they  weigh  less  than 
the  tlieoretical  quantity.  The  })rincipal  cau.se  is  less  apparent,  and 
is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  manner  of  flow  of  the  crushed  material, 
as  is  explained  by  the  following  considerations. 

In  passing  through  the  machine,  the  material  may  be  conceived : 

1.  As  a  shower  of  particles,  nearly  uniform  in  size,  and  com- 
pletely filling  the  sp^ce.  In  this  case  the  upper  apportioner  would 
take  one-eighih,  the  intermediate  apportioner  one-fourth  of  the  one- 
eighth,  and  the  lower  apportioner  one-fourth  of  the  one-fourth.  That 
is,  tlie  machine  would  operate  as  intended,  and  each  final  sample 
from  a  40,000-pound  lot  would  weigh  312^  pounds. 

2.  As  concentrated  into  a  single  vertical  line  for  each  sample. 
In  this  case  the  speed-relations  of  the  three  apportioners  with  refer- 
ence to  ejich  other  would  cease  to  be  of  influence.  For  instance,  the 
upper  aj){)ortioner  makes  5  revolutions  in  one  direction,  while  the 
intermediate  apportioner  makes  15  revolutions  in  the  other;  that  is 
to  say,  moves  relatively  four  times  as  fast,  and,  under  the  first  case, 
one-fourth  of  the  "shower  of  particles"  which  passes  through  the 
sample-shoot  of  the  ujvper  apportitMier  would  be  cut  out  by  the 
sample-shoot  of  the  intermediate  api)ortioner.  Under  the  second 
case,  the  "  line  of  concentration  "  would  be  cut  one-eighth  by  the 
upper  apportioner,  and  this  one-eighth  would   be  cut  one-third  by 
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the  intcrnicdiate  apportioiier,  exactly  a.s  tlioujrh    the  Ujij>er  appf)r- 

Fig.  15. 
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third  as  fast  (that  is,  as  5  to  15).  Under  the  first,  case,  the  motion 
of  the  upper  apportioner  influences  the  manner  in  which  the  stream 
is  cut  by  the  intermediate  apportioner.  Under  the  second  case,  it 
does  not;  and  so  far  as  the  cutting  of  that  portion  of  the  stream 
which  reaches  tlie  intermediate  apportioner  is  concerned,  the  upper 
apportioner  might  as  well  not  exist.  The  same  reasoning  would 
apply  to  the  lower  apportioner,  and  we  would  have  for  the  cuts 
under  this  second  case  one-eighth  by  one-third  by  one-third,  equal 
to  one-seventy-second  ;  that  is,  each  sample  from  a  40,000-pound  lot 
would  weigh  556  pounds. 

In  practice,  the  action  of  the  material  would  lie  somewhere  be- 
tween these  two  extremes,  generally  more  nearly  approaching  the 
former.  It  is  believed  that  a  large  share  of  the  variation  in  weights 
is  due  to  this  cause. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  either  case  a  practically  true  sample 
would  result,  so  that  this  whole  question  has  little  or  no  practical 
importance. 

As  showing  the  general  adaptability  of  the  machine,  two  extreme 
cases  may  be  given  : 

I.  As  a  test  of  capacity,  42,000  pounds  of  50  per  cent,  copper 
matte,  after  preliminary  crushing,  was  fed  by  hand  directly  to  the 
machine,  requiring  the  steady  work  of  three  good  shovelers.  The 
entire  lot  was  put  through  in  66  minutes,  the  resulting  samples 
weighing  501  and  300  pounds  respectively.' 

II.  9900  pounds  of  oxidized  copper-ore,  carrying  about  50  per 
cent,  of  copper  and  7.5  per  cent,  of  jnoisture  (wet  enough  to  ball  in 
the  hand),  was  fed  directly  from  the  crusher  in  8  hours  (as  fast  as 
the  crusher  could  work,  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  ore),  the 
resulting  samples  weighing  117  and  110  pounds. 

In  both  cases  the  assay-results  wefre  satisfactory.  From  the  above 
statements  it  will  be  recognized  that  in  the  somewhat  varied  and 
often  difficult  conditions  under  which  this  machine  has  heretofore 
worked,  it  has  at  least  equalled  in  accuracy  the  best  of  hand- 
sampling,  which  is  the  accepted  standard  everywhere. 

What  it  will  do  with  the  innumerable  kinds  and  grades  of  ores 
and  other  products  which  form  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  material 
subjected  to  sampling,  is  of  course  not  definitely  known  at  present. 
It  is  fair,  however,  to  judge  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future  by  the 
performance  of  the  past,  and  to  state  the  general  belief  that,  with 
any  material  that  can  be  crushed  (being  neither  too  wet  nor  too 
metallic),  or  that  is  fine  enough  to  need  no  crushing,  the  machine 
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will  give  results  equal  in  accuracy  to  any  hand  sampling  at  a  small 
iraction  of  the  expense,  and  in  very  niufh  less  time. 

Nor  must  the  fact  be  overlooked  that  the  double  samples,  furni.'»ht'«l 
without  extra  expense  by  the  machine,  offer  an  excellent  safeguard 
against  ''salting"  and  against  error.•^  of  every  kind.  The  practical 
impoasibility  of  "salting"  the  samples  from  this  machine  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  both  samj)les  would  have  to  be  salte<l  alike,  and  a.*; 
the  weights  of  the  two  are  never  exactly  the  same,  any  attempt  of 
the  kind  would  be  almost  certain  to  result  in  detection.     Moreover, 

Fk;.  ]»1. 


the  result  is  obtained  so  quickly  that  it  is  easy  to  control  any  pos- 
sible diftVrence,  either  of  fraud  or  of  error,  by  re-sampling  the  lot 
while  it  is  still  intact. 

It  may  be  objecte<l  to  the  double  samples  that  they  increase  the 
assay-work.  This  may  \w  true,  and  if  true  should  not  Ix;  decmeil  a 
drawback,  since  the  accuracy  of  rt^idt><  is  increasetl  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. But  it  will  not  necessarily  increase  the  work,  for  a  single 
assay  on  each  one  of  the  two  sitmples  is  certainly  far  belter  than  a 
duplicate  assjiy  on  only  one  samfde.     ^^'ith  proj)er  appliances,  as  in- 
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dicated  in  tliis  paper,  tlie  extra  labor  in  preparing  the  samples  is 
very  small. 

In  computing  the  relative  cost  of  sampling  with  this  machine 
and  by  hand,  it  is  best  to  begin  with  the  ore  as  it  issues  from  the 
crusher,  and  to  end  with  the  delivery  of  the  crushed  and  sarai)led 
material  into  its  appropriate  bin. 

In  the  latter  case,  this  delivery  must  be  accomplished  almost 
entirely  by  hand-labor  (generally  with  wheel-barrows),  while  with 
machine-sampling  it  is  done  almost  entirely  by  elevators  or  con- 
veyors. 

The  large  machine  will  readily  handle  20  tons  of  material  ^n 
hour,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that,  for  each  lot  of  this  size,  the 
man  in  charge  will  require  another  hour  to  clean  the  machine 
and  to  run  the  samples  through  the  small  machine  to  their  final 
size. 

The  expense  for  the  two  hours  would  be: 

Two  hours  for  one  man,  say      . $0.50 

Power  and  lubrication,  say •     .       0.05 

Wear  and  tear,  say 0.05 

Total  for  20  tons, 10.60 

For  1  ton, $0.03 

This  has  been  shown  by  experience  to  be  a  very  liberal  estimate. 
Power  and  lubrication  cost  much  less  than  is  charged,  while  the  wear 
resulting  from  a  year's  work  of  the  existing  machine  is  practically 
nothing,  although  in  this  first  machine  all  the  j)arts  are  much  lighter 
than  in  the  ones  now  building.  Moreover,  the  entire  time  of  the 
man  has  been  charged  to  saiupling,  whereas  it  is  perfectly  feasible  to 
have  him  feed  the  crusher  or  do  other  work ;  in  short,  one  man  is 
sufficient  to  do  all  of  the  actual  satiipling-work  of  a  mill  handling  not 
over  100  tons  of  sample  or,  say,  500  to  1000  tons  of  ore  a  day. 

For  the  hand-sampling  of  20  tons  (of  original  sample)  there 
would  be  required  at  least : 

Two  shovelei-s  for  ten  hours  at  20  cents  per  hour,     .         .        .     J4.00 
One  wheel-barrow-niau  for  ten  hours  at  20  cents  |)er  hour,       .       2.00 

Total  for  20  tons,         ........     $0.00 

For  1  ton, $0.30 
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This  ex[M'iiHt'  should  give  double  fiamples.  For  a  single  sample 
the  cost  would  be  : 

One  shoveler  for  twelve  honn*  at  20  cents,         ....     $2.40 
One  wheel-barrow-nian  for  ten  hours  at  20  cenli*,  2.00 

Total  for  20  toiin,         ...  ....     $4.-10 

For  1  Ion $0.22 

That  i.s,  the  machine  delivers  double  sjinipjcs  at  one-seventh  the 
cost  of  single  samph'S  by  hand,  or  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  double 
.samples  by  hand.  Nor  <h»OM  this  saving,  large  as  it  i-*,  by  any  means 
represent  the  total  gain  from  the  use  of  this  machine,  for  the  numer- 
ous advantages  elsewhere  enumerated  undoubtetlly  lead  toim|)ortant 
reductions  of  e.\[>ense  that  are  not  so  readily  determinable.  To 
all  of  which  i.s  added  the  .satisfaction  of  always  knowing  exactly 
what  is  l)eing  done,  and  the  additional  satisfaction  of  knowing  it 
promptly. 

For  the  hand-.samj)ling  of  100  tons  of  original  sample  a  day,  a 
(loi  r-space  of  at  least  2000  s(pmre  feet  would  be  re«piirc<l,  while  for 
machine-sampling  not  over  200  square  feet  is  necessary.  .\\\  inspec- 
tion of  Fig.  14  will  give  an  idea  of  the  j>os«ibilities  in  this  dirjH-tion, 
a  pn»perly  constructe<l  works  being  there  shown  in  elevation  and 
ground-|)lan.  An  equally  efficient  plan  may  l>e  made  for  level  groun<l 
by  arranging  to  deliver  the  entire  sample  from  either  the  large  car, 
l'\  or  the  small  car,  C^,  directly  to  the  crusher,  which,  with  its  rolls, 
shnuld  be  set  above  the  sampler  if  practicable.  This  arrangement 
avoids  the  necessity  for  Imckct-elevators  between  the  crushing-ma- 
chinery and  the  sampler,  thereby  doing  away  with  a  great  dt-al  of 
vexatious  cleaning  and  of  risk. 

Where  it  is  not  possible  to  e8cai>e  this  use  of  elevators,  the  writer 
has  designed  a  special  construction  in  which  Inith  cleaning  and  risk 
are  reduced  to  a  nnnimuin.  The  railroad  car,  F  (Fig.  14),  after 
passing  the  scales,  X,  is  unloadetl  into  any  one  of  the  bins,  D,  of 
which  then>  mav  be  anv  numln'r.  As  the  utdonding  pr<»ceo<ls,  the 
portion  re(juired  for  sample  (Ix*  it  one-tenth  or  one-Hfth  or  the  entire 
lot)  is  delivenxl  through  troughs,  S,  which  are  located  l)etween  each 
two  bins,  I),  into  one  or  more  cars,  Q,  which,  in  turn,  «leliver  into 
the  hopjwr,  H,.  From  H,  the  material  passes  the  crusher,  C,  the 
rolls,  K,  and  the  large  .s:impler,  H,  the  discarded  portion  (all  but  a 
few  hundre<l  pounds)  (tassing  into  the  elevator,  E,  and  thence  by 
cars,  M,  to  the  .«^ame  bin  as  the  rest  of  the  lot,  or  to  anv  other  de- 
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sired  point.  The  samples  in  the  buckets  1  and  2,  weighing  but  a 
few  hundred  pounds  each,  are  elevated  by  chain-tackle  to  the  tilting- 
frame,  T,  whence  they  pass  through  the  hopper,  B3,  the  fine  rolls,  O, 
and  the  small  sampler,  N,  the  discarded  portion  going  to  the  eleva- 
tor, E,  and  the  final  samples,  of  a  few  pounds  each,  to  the  sample 
grinder,  G,  and  thence  to  tlie  assay-office. 

Such  a  plant  will  secure  not  only  the  greatest  economy,  but  also 
the  greatest  security  from  errors  and  from  malicious  interference  with 
the  samples. 

As  showing  the  adaptability  of  these  machines,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  one  of  the  largest  smelting-works  on  this  continent  is 
now  putting  in  a  set  of  three,  two  large  and  one  small.  The  entire 
sam])ling-plant  is  to  be  located  adjacent  to  the  main  engine,  the 
machines  themselves  being  in  a  room  excavated  below  the  level  of 
the  crusher-floor.  An  ordinary  sampling-floor  could  not  have  been 
80  located  by  reason  of  the  room  required,  and  would  have  required, 
moreover,  an  independent  engine.  This  saving  in  building  and  ma- 
chinery will  probably  more  than  equal  the  entire  cost  of  the  sampling 
machinery.  Either  on«  of  the  large  machines  would  be  abundantly 
sufficient  for  all  the  work  ;  but  two  are  to  be  employed,  one  for  oxide 
and  the  other  for  sulphide  ores,  it  being  desirable  to  keep  these  two 
classes  of  material  entirely  separate,  and  cheaper  to  employ  two 
machines  than  to  do  the  transportation  and  handling  which  would 
otherwise  be  necessary. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  emphasized  that  this  machine  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  Its  record  of  over  one  million  dollars'  worth  of 
material  purchased  entirely  on  its  samples,  and  from  men  who  would 
tolerate  no  loose  work,  places  it  fairly  in  the  category  of  accom- 
plished facts. 


THE  FLORENCE  OIL-FIELD,   COLORADO. 

BY  GEO.  H.  ELDRIDOE,  D.  S.  GEOLOGICAL  SUUVEr,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
(Glen  Summit  Meeting,  October,  1891.) 

Introduction. 

This  sketch  of  the  Florence  oil-field,  presented  to  the  In.stitute  by 
permission  of  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  accom- 
panied with  a  maj).  Fig.  1,  the  topography  of  which  has  been  taken 
from  a  field-manuscript  of  the  Survey.     The  scale  of  the  map  and 
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tlio  stK'tionH,  Fi^.  2,  as  lu-rewitli  priiitc^l,  i->  3  miles  to  llie  iinli.  The 
symboln  em|)loye<l  to  in<licjit<'  ^i-oln^rical  turrnations,  et<-  ,  an*: 

a,  Archaean  ;  8,  Silurian  ;  C,  Carboniferous;  T,  Trias  ;  J,  Jura; 
K(l,  Dakota  (r'n'faceous) ;  Kl>,  Ii<Mit<>n  ;  Ku,  Niobrara;  M,  Mon- 
tana (iiuhidinj^  Pierre  and  Tox  llill.sj;  Kl,  Laramie;  q,  (Quater- 
nary; O,  Oil-zone;  W,  VVclls. 

The  (lots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Florence  ituliftate  the 
positions  of  the  wells. 

The  outlines  of  the  Tertiary  formations  have  be<'n  omitted  inten- 
tionally.    The  areas  of  these  formations  are  very  small. 

Civoip-aiihic.dl  PoHition  of  the  Field. — The  Florence  oil-field  lies  in 
Fremont  Co.,  Colorado,  alonj^  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  river  in 
close  proximity  to  the  eastern  ba.se  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its 
present  center  of  prodnetion  is  near  the  t«)wn  of  Florence,  92  miles 
a  little  wwt  of  south  from  Denver,  .*iO  miles  in  a  wc*?<t-northwe**t 
direction  from  Pueblo,  and  8  miles  l>elow  Caflon  City — the  jwint  of 
exit  (tf  the  river  from  the  ran^e.  Its  mil  communication  east  and 
west  is  by  the  Denver  and  Rio  (Jrande,  and  Atchi.son,  To|»eka  and 
Santa  F6  sy.stems. 

Development  of  the  Petroleum  Indiuttry* — Indications  of  |)etroleum 
were  first  ol)serve<i  in  the  course  of  cjirly  explorations  by  an  army 
officer  in  the  c^ifltjn  of  Oil  crei>k,at  a  point  about  six  miles  northeast 
of  the  present  site  of  Caflon  City.  The  fKX'urrence  was  in  the  form  of 
seepajje  in  the  creek -bottom,  at  the  foot  of  bluffs  of  Junussic  age. 
It  was  in  this  lo«ility,  in  March,  1862,  that  the  first  active  pros- 
pet^ting  was  begun  by  a  Mr.  Cassidy,  who  sank  six  wells  to  a  depth 
of  from  «iO  to  no  feet  and  two  to  a  depth  of  400  feet,  but  found  oil 
only  in  the  strata  near  the  surface.  This  was  pum|>eil,  crudely  re- 
fined, and  8hip|)ed  to  Denver  and  other  territorial  markets,  where  it 
sold  for  $1.25  to  $2.85  j>er  gjillon.  the  price  at  one  time  reaching  $5 
per  gallon.  The  sales  up  to  1870  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
3000  gallons. 

In  180(5  and  1873  two  other  wells  were  sunk  to  depths  of  312 
feet  and  342  fiit  res|)ectively,  without  developing  any  other  than 
the  su|)ply  alr«uly  encounteri'tl  a  short  distance  iH'ueath  the  surface. 

Subsequently  to  this — 1877  to  1885— three  companies,  the  Ar- 
kansas Valley  Oil  and  I^and  Company,  commonly  known  as  the  Cas- 


•  For  niucli  of  the  earlier  liiMory  of  cicvelopmeni,  arknowled^ment  U  due  Prof. 
M.  (.".  Ilil!«ong's  lirporl  on  Oil  FiAd*  i/  Fremont  Connty,  in  the  AiiDual  Re|>orl  of 
tlie  C'ultinulo  8t:ito  School  of  Mined  for  ISSA. 
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Map  of  the  Florence  Oil-Field,  Colorado. 
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sidy  Company,  the  Land  Investment  and  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
afterwards  becoming  tlirongh  one  or  two  transitions  the  Cohjrado 
Oil  Com])any,  and  the  Cafion  City  Oil  Company,  undertook  explora- 
tions on  the  prairie  l)ordering  the  Arkansas  river  below  Cafion  City. 
These  were  the  first  explorations  in  strata  of  the  Montana  group  of 
the  Cretaceous,  the  group  that  alone  affords  the  yield  of  to-day. 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Company  was  develojjed  from  individual 
interests  which  embraced  two  wells:  one  experimental,  located 
a  half  mile  below  Cafion  City,  to  the  south  of  the  river,  bored 
in  1877  and  abandoned  at  a  depth  of  900  feet  without  discover- 
ing oil ;  the  other  near  the  present  town  of  Coal  Creek,  sunk 
in  1880  for  water,  in  which  oil  was  encountered  at  a  depth  of  1200 
feet,  but  which  was  abandoned  on  account  of  loss  of  tools  and  liti- 
gation. The  company  wells  were  located  about  If  miles  south- 
southeast  of  the  present  site  of  Florence,  were  6  (7?)  in  number, 
ranged  in  depth  to  1740  feet  (one  to  3012  feet),  one  of  which  was 
dry,  the  others  producing  from  h  barrel  to  20  barrels  (one,  accord- 
ing to  account,  100  barrels)  per  day,  some  of  which  are  yielding  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Land  Investment  and  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  incorporated 
in  1882  and  subsequently  dissolved,  was  taken  up  by  D.  G.  Pea- 
body,  its  former  president,  and  finally  became  the  Colorado  Oil  Com- 
pany of  1885-6.  The  wells  of  this  company  in  the  latter  year  num- 
bered twelve,  were  with  on'e  exception  within  f  mile  of  the  site  of 
Florence,  ranged  in  depth  to  1700  feet,  and  included  several  good 
producers,  although  the  majority  were  small  in  yield.  This  com- 
pany and  the  Arkansas  Valley  Company  were  in  the  year  1887 
absorbed  by  the  United  Oil  Company  of  the  present  day. 

The  Cafion  City  Oil  Company  was  incorporatetl  in  May,  1883. 
Its  single  well  is  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Oil  creek  about  3  miles 
east-northeast  of  Canon  City,  and  6J  miles  northwest  of  Florence. 
Oil  is  reported  as  having  been  encountered  at  a  depth  of  300  feet, 
followed  at  a  short  interval  by  salt  water  which  eventually  caused 
the  abandonment  of  the  hole;  a  depth  of  1700  feet,  however,  is  said 
to  have  first  been  reached. 

The  companies  at  present  in  the  field  are,  in  order  of  magnitude  : 
the  United,  the  Florence,  the  Rocky  Mountain,  and  the  Triunijili, 
the  first  two  having  been  established  about  the  year  1887,  the  others 
more  recently,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Company  being  the  youngest 
(1890). 

In  addition  to  the  wells  of  these  companies,  there  are  distributed 
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over  tlie  field  at  consideriiMc  distances  from  the  present  center  of 
production,  a  mind)er  of  holes  that  have  l)een  drilled  with  varyinj^ 
success  by  individual  enterprise. 

TopOGItAPHY. 

The  Florence  oil-field  is  cvmfinwl  within  the  limits  of  a  synclinal 
hasin.  It  is  elliptical  in  area,  the  major  axis  having;  a  trend  of  \. 
15°  W.  and  a  length  of  ahout  14  miles,  t lie  min«>r,  a  leti^^thctfS 
miles.  Its  topographical  features  are  almut  equally  attributable  to 
structure,  erosion,  and  rcK-k-tcxtiires.  The  eastern  rim  of  the  ba^in, 
never  so  completely  developed  as  the  other  portions  of  the  |K"ripherk', 
has  been  considerably  abrade<l  by  erosion.  This  is  es|>e<Mally  the 
case  north  of  the  Arkansas  river.  To  the  south  of  the  river,  how- 
ever, the  rim  is  still  clejirly  visible  in  the  ^jentle  rise  of  land  to  the 
southeast,  its  exterior  edj^e  In-in^  es|>ei'ially  accent*-*!  by  a  shariidrop 
in  contours  at  the  locally  eastern  limit  of  the  Montana  group.  South- 
ward this  rim  |)asses  directly  into  a  minor  though  well  develoiMil 
ridge  that  juts  at  an  acute  angle  from  the  main  range  of  mountains 
forming  the  western  bourulary  of  the  synclinal.  NorthwanI  the 
eastern  rim  passt-s  into  what  might  at  first  l>e  regard«Hl  as  the  west- 
erii  spur  ot  a  double  echelon-fold,  the  lofty  mass  of  mountjiins  in- 
volve<l  in  the  flexures  carrying  the  face  of  the  range  fully  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  east,  and  prt*sen ting  the  fiiui^t  illustration  of  the 
Echelon  type  of  topography  and  its  manner  of  development,  to  In? 
found  in  the  entire  length  of  the  Colorado  range. 

In  the  western  half  of  the  field  and  south  of  the  Arkansas  river 
lies  a  conspicuous  mesa,  co-extensive  with  the  I^aramie  formation, 
which  is  here  coinjMKstHl  of  a  succession  of  heavv  IxNldcil  sandstones 
that  on  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  periphery  of  the  mesa 
form  abrupt  bluffs  overlooking  the  rolling  prairies  of  the  Montana. 
Ther(>  is  also  an  outlier  of  the  I>aramie  to  the  north  of  the  river, 
two  and  a  half  miles  northwest  of  Florence,  known  as  "Ca'^tle  liock." 

Kro.sion  together  with  preservation  iKMieath  caps  of  (.Quaternary 
gravel  has  given  existence tt»  several  other  prominent  heights  thn>ugh- 
out  the  fiehl  but  in  none  of  them  are  found  strata  of  younger  age 
than  the  Montana. 

The  dniinage  of  the  area  is  by  the  Arkansas  river  an«l  its  lateral 
tributaries,  the  latter  carrying  but  slight  surface  flows. 
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Geology. 
Description  of  the  Formations. 

The  stratigraphy  of  the  Florence  oil-field  and  its  confines  embraces 
formations  of  Archaean,  Silurian,  Carboniferous,  Triassic,  Jurassic, 
Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  ages.  Of  these  the  Cretaceous  formations 
are  of  chief  concern  in  the  present  study;  they  comprise  the  Dakota, 
the  Benton  and  Niobrara  (together  constituting  the  Colorado  group), 
Pierre  and  Fox  Hills  (constituting  the  Montana  group),  and  the 
Laramie. 

On  the  northern  and  northern  third  of  the  western  edge  of  the 
field  the  sedimentary  formations  from  the  Colorado  down  lie  in  a 
fringe  along  the  Archaean  and  dip  quite  uniformly  30°  beneath  the 
prairie;  a  short  distance  south  of  the  Arkansas  river,  however, 
structural  peculiarities  assert  themselves,  and  from  this  point  south- 
ward to  beyond  the  limits  of  the  field  the  Archaean  is  in  direct 
contact  with  the  Pierre  shales  of  the  Cretaceous.  The  formations 
younger  than  the  Colorado  lie  wholly  within  the  prairie  region. 

The  Older  Formations;  the  Laramie  and  the  Tertiary. — The 
Archaean  consists  of  a  series  of  granites  and  schists  ;  the  Silurian 
and  Carboniferous,  of  limestones;  the  Trias,  of  the  well-known 
'*  Red  Beds  "  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  a  series  of  massive  beds 
of  coarse  conglomerates  and  sandstones  in  its  lower  division,  of  finer 
brick-red  sandstones,  shales,  and  interspersed  limestones  in  its  upper  ; 
and  the  Jura,  of  shales,  limestones,  and  occasional  sandstones.  Pass- 
ing for  the  present  directly  to  the  Laramie,  this  formation  comprises 
a  series  of  heavy  bedded  sandstones  with  intercalated  shales,  and  in 
the  lower  ])ortion  workable  beds  of  excellent  coal.  In  many  parts 
of  Colorado  the  proportion  of  shales  to  sandstones  is  much  greater 
than  here.  The  Tertiary  formations  are  two ;  the  lower,  a  series  of 
coarse  conglomerates  and  sandstones  derived  from  the  older  forma- 
tions, 250  feet  to  300  feet  in  thickness;  the  upper,  a  succession  of 
conglomerates,  sandstones,  and  shales  of  eruptive  debris.  The  former 
probably  corresponds  to  the  Arapahoe  formation  of  the  Denver  field, 
the  latter  to  the  Denver  formation  of  the  same  region.  The  areas 
occupied  by  the  two  Tertiaries  are  small  and  isolated. 

The  Cretaceous  formations  have  the  same  general  characteristics 
in  the  present  field  as  elsewhere  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  prairie 
regions. 

The  Dakota  Foiinaiion. — This,  the  basal  member  of  the  series,  is 
essentially  a  sandstone  formation  between  200  and  300  feet  thick, 
divided    into  two  or  more  benches  by  bands  of  fire  clay  or  other 
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arL'illapooiis  nuitter,  the  lowest  boneli  havinjr  a  prominent  an.l  \^r- 
.si.stent  zone  ofeljaracteristie  confjlomorate  at  its  l)a«e.  The  material 
of  the  Hamlstonew  i«  a  white  quartz,  of  fine  to  me<liuni  ^^nnn  ;  it  is  in 
many  lo<'aIites  infiltrated  with  a  siliceous  cement  which  imparts  to 
the  rock  a  quartzitic  appearaiM-e.  The  iisnal  <-..h»r  of  the  Dakota 
sandstone  is  wliite  or  j,'rayish-white,  hut  it  may  l>e  (hirkene<l  several 
shades  by  the  presence  of  iron  or  (li.sseminate<i  asphalt.  This  latter 
featnre  is  not  of  infrequent  oc<iirrence  in  the  West,  and  in  several 
localities  the  bituminous  matter  seeps  from  the  r«K'k  in  well  develope<l 
springs.  In  the  Florence  field  the  formation  is  heavily  chargetl  with 
mineral  water  which  rises  to  the  surface  in  copious  flows  wherever 
the  strata  are  tapped  l)y  drilling. 

The  fossils  of  the  Dakota  in  Colonido  are  chiefly  confined  to  plant 
remains. 

The  Bniton  Formation.— T\us  is  a  tormati..n  of  bla<k  ar^rilla.-eoiis 
shales,  passing  by  transitional  beds  into  the  Dakota  below,  and  the 
Niobrara  alx)ve,  though  into  the  former  in  a  manner  more  or  less 
abrupt.  Its  thickness,  like  that  of  the  other  marine  Cretaceous  forma- 
tions in  the  West,  varies  considerably  from  point  to  jKiint,  but  is 
generally  between  400  feet  and  800  feet,  in  the  present  field' falling 
soniewhat  below  the  lower  figure.  In  addition  to  its  leading  char- 
acteristics— its  black  or  Icaden-hued  «'o|or,  argillaceous  c-omiM)>ition, 
and  shaly  nature— it  is  n)arke<I  by  the  occurrence,  here  and  therej 
of  a  few  narrow  and  intermittent  bands  of  Aw^siliferous  limestones, 
more  or  less  bituminous;  by  the  frequent  presence  at  certain  hori- 
z(ms  of  concretionary,  clay  ironstones;  and  by  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  a  few  narrow  bandsof  imjiure  argillaceous  sandstones.  As  the 
summit  of  the  formation  is  approached,  the  clays  become  morecal.-are- 
ous,  and  the  linustone  more  prominently  developed,  the  latter  often 
bearing  a  distinct  resemblance  to  the  lower  layers  of  the  inijiortant 
bed  at  the  base  of  the  \iobrar:i,  though  rarely  attaining  a  thickness 
(.f  over  four  or  five  feet.  Among  the  chanicteristic  fossils  of  this 
formation,  Ontrea  conge*ta  and  Inoceramm  prohfematiciift^  together 
with  Selachian  twth  are  esfH-cially  well  representetl,  the  la«*t  par- 
ticularly in  the  more  bituminous  lavers. 

7/<r  Niohrara  Fonnathm. — The  thi<kness  of  this  formation  varioi* 
throughout  the  West  from  a  mere  trace  to  approximately  400  fetn, 
n|)proaching  the  latter  figiire  in  the  present  region.  When  fullv 
developed  it  is  separable  int(.  thn-e  divisions:  the  lowest,  a  bluish- 
LTiay.  hard,  tx>arsely  laminate*!  limestone  of  an  average  thickne?*s  of 
K)  teet ;  the  middle,  a  succession  of  gniy  marly  clays,  100  fei-t  ;  the 
VOL.  XX. — iiy 
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uppermost,  a  series  of  calcareo-arenaceous  clays  of  various  shades  of 
yellow  or  buflf,  remarkable  for  the  presence  of  "  alkali  salts  "  and  con- 
taining several  bands  of  impure,  yellow,  saccharoidal,  fossiliferous 
limestone.  The  basal  member,  from  its  general  persistency  and  the 
j)romiiience  of  its  characteristics,  forms  an  admirable  datum-level 
lor  reference  in  the  study  of  Cretaceous  stratigraphical  geology. 
The  life  of  the  Niobrara  includes  three  especially  prominent  mollus- 
can  forms,  Ostrea  congeda,  Inoceranius  problematicus,  and  Inocera- 
mus  deformis,  the  last  a  very  characteristic  species ;  fish  integuments 
are  also  common. 

The  Pierre  Formation. — This  formation  is,  in  the  main,  a  great 
body  of  leaden-gray  clays,  carrying  from  bottom  to  top  lenticular 
bodies  of  impure  limestone,  and,  in  several  localities,  midway  in  the 
series  of  beds,  a  zone  of  yellowish,  quartzose,  and  more  or  Ift-^s 
calcareous  sandstone  of  a  thickness  varying  from  100  feet  to  200 
feet.  In  the  Florence  field  no  evidence  of  this  sandy  zone  exists,  but 
at  several  points  in  the  vertical  scale  there  can  be  noticed  a  tendency 
of  the  clays  toward  a  fine,  arenaceous  composition. 

Though  the  formation  attains  the  exceptional  thickness  of  over 
7000  feet  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  Colorado,  it  generally  falls  far 
below  this  figure,  rarely  attaining  1500  feet,  and  frequently  only 
700  feet  or  800  feet.  In  the  Florence  field  the  thickness  is  probably 
about  4450  feet.  The  clays  are  in  general  of  remarkably  uniform 
texture;  often  show  a  tendency  to  concretionary  structure,  though 
always  clearly  and  evenly  stratified;  are  plastic  in  a  noticeable 
degree,  and  have  a  minor  distribution  of  lime,  gypsum  and  "alkali 
salts  "  throughout.  The  lenticular  bodies  of  limestone  occur  pro- 
miscuously through  the  foruiation  and  carry  the  bulk  of  its  fossils. 
The  dimensions  of  these  bodies  vary  between  2  and  6  feet  in  the 
direction  parallel  to  the  bedding  planes  of  the  clays  and  between  6 
inches  and  2  feet  in  the  direction  normal  to  these  i)lanes.  Their 
composition  lies  between  that  of  a  clay  with  very  little  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  a  very  pure  limestone,  generally  inclining  to  the  more 
calcareous  variety;  they  are  frequently  reticulated  with  narrow  cal- 
cite  seams.  In  many  of  the  liuiestone  bodies,  and  occasionally  in 
the  clays,  minute  particles  of  carbonized  vegetable  tissues  abound. 
The  life  of  the  formation  is  abundant,  but  its  especially  prominent 
forms  are  mainly  included  in  the  genera  Inoceramus,  CxLculUia, 
NautiluSy  Placenticera8j  Baculitcs,  and  Scaphites.  As  the  summit 
of  the  Pierre  is  approached  the  clays  very  gradually  become  more 
and   more  arenaceous,  though  never  losing  their  distinctly  argilla- 
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ce<^)nfi  composition  until  tlic  indefinite  line  Ix-tween  tlii««  !in<l  thf  over- 
lyinj;  formation  in  passed,  wlicn  tli*'  material  In'f'omos  as  uiarkt*<l  an 
argillaceous  Handy  Hhale  as  it  waa  before  the  reverHt*. 

The  Fox  llilU  Fornutdon. — Kxfcpting  its  jHTsistcnt  an<l  distinc- 
tive (Sip  of  yellow  fofwiliferoiis  ssind«tone«  of  a  thirkne*w  of  from  10 
to  50  feet,  this  formation  eml>nic<?M  a  series  of  fine  arenaceous  shales 
with  a  lar^e  percentage  of  clay,  varying  in  thickness  Ix-tween  .'iOO  feet 
and  1000  feet,  according  to  liK-jility.  In  the  Florence  fiehl  their  thick- 
ness has  been  estimatcnl  at  450  feet.  Limestone  concretions  similar 
to  those  in  the  i*ierre  cK-cur  here  and  there  throughout  the  shales. 
There  is  a  transition  in  life  jis  well  as  in  sediment  from  the  Pierre 
to  the  Fox  Hills,  and  only  at  the  summit  of  the  latter  f)rniation 
does  it  l)e<*ome  completely  ditferentiateil. 

The  ThickruftH  nf  thr  Moulautt  (rrnnjt  [Pierre  atul  Fox  JIH/m)  in  the 
Flornwe  Oil-Jiehl. — This  has  U-en  taker)  at  4900  feet,  of  which  450 
feet  have  Iwn  allott(><l  the  F<»x  Hills,  Iejiving4450  feet  as  the  thick- 
ness of  the  Pierre.  The  total  thickness  of  the  group,  4900  fwt,  is 
l)a8e<l  upon  the  followini;  evitU'uce,  an  at^tual  niejtsurement  on  a  <lefi- 
nite  line  iKMiig  foun<l  im|>racti<sible.  In  one  of  the  wells  in  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  area  at  present  develope<l,  Pierre  shales  were  alone 
passed  to  a  depth  of  .']30iJ  fwt.  The  line  of  union  of  Pierre  and  Fox 
Hills  indisputably  lies  to  the  west  of  the  |M)int  at  which  the  hole 
was  drilUnl,  and  had  the  Niobrara  l>een  entere<l  it  wouM  have  im- 
mediately been  recognized  by  its  (roh)r  and  difTerence  in  cheminil 
and  physical  composition  from  the  Pierre.  The  base  of  the  forma- 
tion was  arbitrarily  establishetl  200  feet  InMieath  the  l>ottom  of  this 
well.  This  a<lditional  distance  in  depth  was  taken  :  first,  lMM~ause 
no  evidence  cxisteil  ol'  the  base  of  the  formation  having  Ix'en  reacluHl 
in  the  well,  and  it  was  therefore  neoessjiry  that  some  increase  should 
be  made;  sec«>ndly,  1^  miles  east  of  the  well  in  question  are  two 
others,  yielding  artesian  water,  the  sUirt  in  <lrilling  them  having 
been  made  at  a  horizon  not  over  50  fe<>t  beneath  the  summit  of  the 
Niobrara;  thirdly,  no  dips  were  anywhere  observeil  of  greater 
(hgree  than  suHicient  to  carry  the  strata  into  the  jHisitions  assigned 
them  upon  the  alK)ve  basis.  The  ol)si-rve*l  surface  «li|>s  were  u-nally 
much  less  than  rtHjuirini  under  the  above  conditions,  but  flexun-s  in 
the  .strata  uncpK'stionably  oix'ur  to  com|H'nsate  any  hu'k  in  this 
diriH'tion.  At  sevenil  points  in  the  field  such  fiexures  were  ap|»arrni. 
Phe  thickness  of  the  rt'maiinler  of  the  Montana  from  the  above  well 
westward   to  the  clearly  dcfineil   line  of  the  base  of  the  I^rawie  is 
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(leterminefl  from  careful  observations  of  dip,  distance,  and  difference 
in  altitude. 

It  is  rarely  that  the  Montana  group  can  be  separate<l  into  its  com- 
ponent formations  at  any  distinct  line,  but  there  is  almost  always  a 
chano;e  of  aspect  both  in  its  composition  and  its  fossils  within  a  zone 
of  100  feet  or  200  feet  that  enables  one  to  decide  as  to  the  presence 
of  the  one  or  the  other.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  present  field,  and 
at  several  points  on  the  higher  lands,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  line  pass- 
ing N.  15  W.  a  half  mile  west  of  Florence,  the  rocks  have  a  distinct 
Fox  Hills  aspect.  On  the  visible  dips  (mostly  5°)  between  this  line 
and  that  of  the  base  of  the  Laramie  to  the  west,  with  the  requisite 
allowance  for  difference  in  altitude  between  the  two,  450  feet  has 
been  regarded  as  the  nearest  possible  approximation  to  correctness. 

The  thickness  assigned  the  Pierre  formation  is  one  of  difference 
between  that  determined  for  the  Montana  as  a  whole  and  that  of  the 
Fox  Hills. 

Mr.  Johnson,  Superintendent  of  the  Florence  Oil  Company,  has 
determined  a  thickness  of  4500  feet  for  the  Montana  group,  based 
upon  measurements  made  by  him  in  the  foot-hills. 

The  Structure  of  the  Field. 

The  Florence  oil-field  lies  within  a  synclinal  of  elliptical  area,  the 
major  axis  of  which  has  a  trend  of  N.  15  W.  and  passes  somewhat 
east  of  the  center  of  the  region  occupied  by  the  Laramie,  the  minor 
axis  passing  across  the  field  about  a  mile  south  of  the  town  of  Coal 
Creek.  The  structure  of  the  field  and  the  related  region  that  adjoins 
it  on  the  east,  has  been  brought  about  by  the  combined  inHiicnce  of 
what  is  in  reality  a  comparatively  slightly  developed  secondary 
mountain  fold  and  a  fold  en  ec/if/on,  the  latter  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  former. 

The  secondary  fi)ld  aj)pears  in  the  anticlinal  arch  crossing  the 
Arkansas  river  at  the  mouth  of  lirush  creek,  its  axis  passing  just 
east  of  Kendrick  mountain.  Its  southern  limit  is  sharply  emphasized 
in  a  fold  jutting  to  the  northward,  at  an  acute  angle  from  the  main 
front  range,  at  a  point  about  thirteen  miles  due  south  of  Florence. 
Northward  the  arch  passes  into  what  might  be  at  first  regarded  as 
the  western  spur  of  a  double  echelon  fold,  l)ut  which  is,  however, 
distinct  in  structure,  though  in  a  measure  related  to,  and  probably 
of  synchronous  development  with   the  true  echelon  fold  to  the  eiist. 

Tlie  fold  en  echelon   which  lies   wholly   to  the  eivst  of  the  area 
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ma|)|>e<l  f^r  tliin  pajwr,  l)iit  wliidi  may  Ik-  nlerrMl  t<>  <>n  <li'-<-t  XIII. 
of  Havdcn'.s  A(Iha  of  Colnradn,  lias  liad  an  cxtcii-'ive  iulluciKv  ii|mhi 
tlie  Hiipcrficial  relations  of  tiio  Crt'tatfoiis  furmations  ea«»t  of  the  sec- 
ondary fold  just  dcsorilK'd.  Its  axis  lies  well  out  on  tlio  pniiric,  an«l 
tiM.'  eni'ct  of  its  arch,  rapidly  Hattcninjj  as  distance  tjoutli  is  ;;aine<I,  i.** 
nianif(!Ht  in  the  outcrops  of  one  or  another  of  the  lower  three  forma- 
tions of  the  Crcta<-eous,  not  ordy  alonj;  the  river  from  the  eastern 
rim  of  the  oil-field  to  a  |M)ii)t  several  miles  Ik*Iow  l*uebIo,  hut  also 
for  a  eonsiderahle  (listan^-e  to  the  south  of  the  river.  From  within 
this  great  area  of  its  influence  the  Montana  group  has  for  the  most 
part  l)een  removed,  and  with  it  the  oil-zone  of  the  FloreiK-e  field, 

(^iie.Nlinns  as  to  the  presence  of  faults  and  fissures  within  the  limits 
<»f  the  Florence  oil-field  have  rejwatwlly  arisen.  That  nlinht  lot^al 
displa<'ements  of  ntrata  have  taken  place  c:in  hardly  l>e  doiihte^l,  es- 
pwially  in  the  .shales  of  the  .Montana,  which  show  numerous  flexures, 
but  the  oi'currence  of  faults  of  considerable  displacement,  affecting 
the  series  of  formations  underlying  the  field,  is  negiitive<l  l>y  the 
enormous  flows  of  artesian  water  from  the  Dakota  sandstontrs  wher- 
ever pierced.  The  [mints  of  entrance  of  such  waters  are  at  the  out- 
cro|)s  of  the  formati<m  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  ami  their  con- 
stant and  copious  discharge  pre<'ludes  all  possibility  (»f  interru|>tiou. 
Again,  such  slight  displai-ements  in  the  b«Kly  of  shales  as  may  have 
occurred,  no  matter  how  widely  distribute<l,  <*an  hanlly  have  left  tin' 
series  open- fissured  in  such  a  manner,  for  instance,  as  to  form  reser- 
voirs for  the  reception  of  infiltrating  (»il,  a  view  held  by  some,  for 
the  plasticity  and  yielding  nature  of  the  shales  would,  on  acc*<junt  of 
accompanying  pressure,  very  generiilly  prevent  the  formati«)n  of  sik-Ii 
cavities.  The  possibility,  however,  of  the  (M'c-asional  existenct'  ofojHMi 
fissures  within  the  Pierre  is  not  denitnl,  but  they  must  be  small  and 
of  slight  extent  Intth  in  verti(^l  ami  horizontal  range.  Their  exist- 
ence cannot  afTwt  the  general  views  expresseil  Ix'vond  in  reg:irtJ  to 
the  nature  of  the  «xx'urrence  of  the  oil,  for  in  any  event  the  fissurt54 
would  be  but  reservoirs  of  a  more  o}>en  condition  than  the  arenaceous 
Inxlies  already  containing  the  oil — a  large  |M>re  in  the  formation — 
into  which  the  oil  would  filter  as  into  the  siinds.  U|>on  i"?<tablishing 
communication  with  the  surface,  tlu'v  wttuld  become  merely  a  |>art 
of  the  lM)re  which  pierced  them.  Of  the  existence*,  however,  of  such 
fissures,  and  encountering  them  in  drilling,  there  is  no  authentic 
evidence  whatever. 
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The  Horizon  of  the  Oil. 

lAthological  Character. — The  distribution  of  the  materials  of  the 
Pierre  and  its  included  oil-bearing  zone,  both  in  lateral  and  vertical 
range,  is  an  important  consideration  in  reference  to  the  source  and 
storage  of  the  contained  oil.  The  formation  is  chiefly  one  of  argil- 
laceous shales,  with  occasional  local  developments  of  sandy  strata  of 
various  degrees  of  coarseness.  In  the  Florence  field  the  coarser  va- 
rieties of  sand  are  wanting,  but  there  often  exists  an  extremely  fine 
arenaceous  matter  intimately  mixed  with  the  clay.  The  deposition 
of  these  arenaceous  materials  has  been  either  as  a  succession  of  beds 
passing  laterally  by  more  or  less  rapid  gradations  into  clays,  or  in 
the  form  of  irregular  lenticular  bodies  of  widely  varying  vertical  and 
horizontal  extent  in  the  midst  of  the  argillaceous  lavers.  Xo  regu- 
larity  whatever  exists  in  the  position  these  bodies  occu|>y  in  either 
the  vertical  or  lateral  range  of  the  formation  ;  they  may  or  may  not 
have  intercommunication  ;  they  may  be  encountered  at  any  point 
between  base  and  summit  of  the  shales;  they  frequently  overlap. 

The  distribution  of  the  materials  here  given  for  the  oil-bearing 
zone  of  the  Pierre,  established  l)Oth  from  well  records  and  surface 
observations,  is  in  harmony  with  nearly  all  the  facts  of  occurrence 
of  the  oil,  whether  it  is  derived  from  several  horizons  in  a  single 
well  or  from  but  one  point  in  depth,  whether  the  yield  be  great  or 
small  at  the  same  or  different  horizons,  whether  copious  at  one  well, 
and  at  another  within  a  comparatively  short  distance, the  merest  trace. 
In  all,  the  yield  is  said  to  be  from  the  more  sandy  variety  of  shale. 

Thickness  of  the  Oil- Bearing  Zone. — This  is  not  yet  established. 
There  are  but  few  borings  of  a  greater  depth  than  2000  feet  below 
the  surface.  In  two  or  three  of  these,  small  yields  have  been  en- 
countered, but  the  strata  below  the  horizon  assumed  in  the  sections 
as  the  base  of  the  zone,  are  still  unexplored.  Both  the  base  and  the 
summit  of  the  zone  in  the  sections  have  been  graphically  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  depths  and  locations  of  the  shallowest  and 
deepest  producing  horizons  in  any  of  the  wells  of  the  field.  The 
thickness  thus  developed  is  1947  I'eet. 

The  position  of  the  zone  thus  defined  in  the  stratigraphical  series 
of  the  Montana  beds  it  is  impossible  to  determine  absolutely,  for, 
althoiigh  in  the  Florence  field  the  succession  of  strata  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  series  down  is  very  probably  normal,  when  the  entire 
area  underlain  by  the  series  throughout  the  West  is  considered,  the 
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thickness  of  tlie  group  un(lerg«>ej*  tlit-  greatest  variation  from  p<»int  to 
point. 

Kx(ent  of  the  Field. — It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  thr. 
fK-riphorv  of  the  pnxhictive  iiorti^n  of  the  Flnrenre  fn-hl  may  Vw  but 
a  short  distance  within  the  area  of  outcrop  of  the  oil-lx-aring  z<»ne  as 
established  in  the  sections.  Tliere  is  no  geoh>gical  evidence  again-^t 
such  possibility;  there  are  ar;.Mifnents  in  its  favor,  Inith  fn»m  the 
known  com|K»ition  an<l  di.-triluition  of  the  materials  in  the  I'ierre 
and  from  tlie  structure  within  the  region  ;  there  is  also  direct  evi- 
dence favoring  the  extension  sugge^te<l  in  the  presence  of  oil  in  several 
wells  drille<l  at  various  points  ci)nsi<lerably  Ix'vond  the  outskirts  of 
the  present  field  of  development.  As  regards  direction,  extension  to 
the  east  will  be  slight  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  thearea  aln-ady 
prcKJucing  to  the  eastern  rim  of  the  synclinal ;  to  the  west  it  will  Ik? 
limited  by  quotions  of  tH'f>non>y  and  depth  to  whi<'h  drilling  c:in  l»e 
advantageously  carrie<l ;  while  to  the  north  and  south  ol>Mtaeles  to 
extension  within  the  limits  define<l  are  apparently  wholly  alisent. 
In  the  extension  of  the  field  to  the  west  and  south,  but  particularly 
in  the  former  direction,  (*onsideration  should  l)e  given  to  the  character 
of  the  oil-U*aring  bmliis,  that  is,  that  they  are  masses  of  arenace<»us 
materials  inclost^tl  in  clay.  Dip  will  therefore  have  no  etfect  u|Mm 
the  flow  of  the  oil  beyomi  the  body  immetiiately  at!J>nling  the  yield, 
unless  two  such  b(Klies  should  be  intercommunicating  thr(»ugh  the 
character  of  their  materials. 

The  Source  of  the  Oil. — The  lowest  geological  horizon  at  which 
oil  has  lK"en  observed  in  Colorado,  is  near  the  base  of  the  Junissic 
shales.  Although  the  wells  affording  this  yield  were  sunk  in  the 
gravels  of  the  Oil  crivk  l>ottom,  it  is  the  stiitement  of  Mr.  .Iohns<»n, 
of  the  Florence  Oil  Comjmny,  that  they  were  derived  from  scmdy 
beils  in  the  shales  themselves.  The  yield  is  re|>ortetl  as  having  lieen 
very  small,  1  barrel  per  well  {kt  day. 

Asphalt  occurs  in  the  Dakota  in  several  localities  in  the  West. 
There  is  an  artificial  spring  at  the  Uise  of  the  rulg**  ne:ir  Turkey 
creek  caflou,  15  miles  southwest  of  Denver.  The  priKJuct  may  here 
be  seen  slowly  oozing  from  the  beilding  planes  of  the  sand-tones  in 
the  upi>er  |)ortion  of  the  formation.  For  a  Imlf  mile  along  this  |>or- 
tion  of  the  hogback,  the  sandstones  are  discolon'il  a  dirty  browni-h 
black,  and  when  broken  yield  with  a  greater  or  less  liegree  ot  flexi- 
bility. In  many  localities  in  Wyoming  the  Dakota  is  pre-€niinently 
an  t>il  In-aring  formation,  timugh  as  yet  undevelojHHi. 

The   limestones  and   calcareous   shales  of  the    up|>er  half  of  the 
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Benton  formation  are  qnite  generally  noted  for  the  strong  olIop  of 
petroleum  that  oonies  from  freshly  fractured  faces  or  upon  rubbing 
two  pieces  together.  Slips,  faces,  lamination  planes,  and  the  con- 
tained casts  of  animal  remains,  j)articularly  sharks'  teeth,  frequently 
have  a  coating  of  a  bright,  oily  lustre.  The  beds  possessing  these 
characteristics  are  much  blacker  than  the  other  portions  of  the  for- 
mation. 

The  Niobrara  only  occasionally  yields  the  odor  of  petroleum  in  a 
few  of  its  beds,  chiefly  the  basal  limestones. 

The  Pierre  has  proved  itself,  at  least  for  the  Florence  field,  the 
great  oil-producing  formation.  The  oil  cannot  have  been  derived 
from  the  Jura,  since  the  absorbent  Dakota  sandstones  intervene  ;  nor 
from  the  Dakota,  since  a  coarse  and  porous  sandstone  would  not 
yield  any  contained  liquid  to  a  body  of  shales  ;  nor  frojn  the  Benton, 
since  the  lower  limestones  of  the  Niobrara  are  too  non-absorbent. 
It  is,  moreover,  difficult  to  conceive  a  system  of  Assuring  sufficiently 
extensive  to  have  permitted  the  passage  of  oil  from  lower  beds  to  the 
Pierre  over  such  an  jTreal  extent,  even  upon  the  supposition  of  a  more 
absorbent  composition  of  the  latter  formation,  and  the  fact  that  the 
synclinal  structure  would  have  been  conducive  to  fissuring  from 
below  upward.  The  possibility  of  fissures  both  of  an  extent  suffi- 
cient to  have  established  communication  between  the  formations  below 
and  the  Pierre,  and  within  the  Pierre  itself,  has  already  been  con- 
sidered ;  but  in  this  connection  it  may  be  further  remarked  that  fis- 
surinft;  of  the  nature  here  suggested  is  beyond  conception,  for  it  could 
not  have  occurred  in  the  Benton  and  overl3Mng  formations  without 
occurring  in  the  Dakota,  in  which  case  the  great  volume  of  water  of 
the  latter  formation  would  have  followed  the  oil  and,  upon  exhaus- 
tion of  this,  appeared  in  the  wells  as  an  artesian  flow.  Not  only  is 
this  not  the  case,  but  the  majority  of  the  wells  remain  dry  after 
exhaustion,  and  none  shows  a  water  charged  with  salts  peculiar  to 
recognized  Dakota  flows.  Moreover,  the  tendency  of  the  Pierre 
shales,  from  their  argillaceous  composition,  to  close  such  fissures, 
has  also  been  noted. 

It  would  seem  probable,  therefore,  that  both  source  and  reservoir 
of  the  oil  lie  within  the  Pierre  formation  itself, — a  condition  of 
affairs  quite  natural,  since,  on  the  one  hand,  shales  are  in  many  re- 
gions the  recognized  place  of  origin  of  oil,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  distribution  of  the  materials  of  the  Pierre  would  permit  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  entire  product  of  the  formation  in  the  more  open, 
porous,  sandy  bodies  inclosed  within  the  argillaceous  portions. 
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From  tin;  lori'^foiii";  (li»«us>i()ii  it  will  Ik.*  se«-ri  that  no  inf 
can  l>e  drawn  from  tlio  ^colo^y  and  wcll-tlata  of  ihf  Florcn 
as  to  the  existence  of  oiI-lK*ariiij;  strata  in  other  portions  of  the  Ilocky 
Nfonntain  roj^ion  and  the  a<ljaii'nt  prairies,  even  whi-re  nndtrlain  hy 
bedrt  of  the  same  iorniation.  That  the  I'ierre  carries  oil  in  one 
locality  ha^i  hardly  the  «anie  (one  a.^  an  ar^nment  (or  iV*  presence  in 
another,  as  han  the  o<'currence  of  workable  coal  in  the  Dakota  fi»r- 
niation,  within  a  certain  rej^ion,  for  it.s  r«ip|M!arance  in  another.  In 
either  citse  it  i.s  merely  a  recognize«l  poivsibility  that  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Tin;    Wkli.s. 

On  acconnt  (»f  the  relations  which  the  companies  of  the  Florence 
oilfield  hold  to  each  other  in  extent  of  development,  in  capital 
invested,  and  in  business  rompctition,  a  detaile<l  ilisrussion  c»f  the 
wells  cannot  be  prcscntcil  in  this  pafHT,  but  the  fjencral  dc<lu<-tif»ns 
piven  are  ba.se<|  upon  a  most  cjirefnl  scrutiny  of  the  individual 
rtH'ords  of  almost  the  f-nfirc  numlM-r  of  wells — a  MTUtiny  r»'ndere<l 
possible  oidv  throuj:;li  the  threat  courtesv  of  the  several  eMm|>:inv 
mann^;ers. 

Jidtu/c  of  Fhnrn  in  S(nifif/nijtltir4i/  Ilnvizim.  —  Within  a  di>tan<'e  of 
1 15o  feet  l)eneath  the  summit  of  the  oil-l>earin>;  zone,  as  provisionaltv 
established,  no  persistent  succession  of  unpro<luctive  nu-asures  exists 
of  a  thickness  greater  than  1()0  feet.  Midway  iK'twcen  the<lej)tjts  of 
1155  fwt  and  1947  feel, — the  latter  beinjj  the  horizon  of  the  lowest 
present  yield  and  the  arbitniry  base  of  the  oil  zone, — there  are  three 
more  productive  layers  within  a  distan**  of  100  feet  of  one  another, 
sepanited  from  those  al>ove  and  the  one  l)elow  by  approximately  .550 
feet  of  binlsin  which  no  flows  have  yet  l>een  struck.  To  oblnin  this 
close  succession  of  productive  strata  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
field  in  its  entirety.  Within  the  area  of  a  particular  group  of  wells 
the  intervals  barren  of  oil  are  often  inere:Lseil  to  from  2lK>  feet  to  4<X) 
feet,  while  in  single  wells  they  may  become  as  great  as  900  feet. 

In  the  examination  and  tabulation  of  the  well-recor«ls  of  the 
Florence  field,  two  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  flows 
were  develo|)etl :  the  first,  that  for  the  field  in  general  there  are 
certain  horizons  in  prtiximity  to  which  oil  has  l>ecn  found  more  fre- 
quently than  in  other  parts  «)f  the  vert ic:d  scale;  the  second,  that 
wells  yielding  })etn)leum  from  depths  of  400  feet  or  500  feet  l>elow  the 
summit  of  the  oil-bearing  zone,  tH*cur  to  the  west  of  wells  in  which 
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no  flows  are  encountered  at  these  depths  and  that,  too,  notwith- 
standing tlie  continuation  of  their  productive  horizons  considerably 
beyond  the  easternmost  wells  before  their  dip  brings  them  to  the 
surface.  In  ex|>lanation  of  the  latter  point,  it  is  possible  that  the 
requisite  sedimentary  conditions  for  an  oil-bearing  rock  do  not 
exist  over  this  portion  of  the  field,  but  from  an  inspection  of  the 
sections  and  from  the  fact  that  oil  is  rarely  found  at  a  depth  less 
than  800  feet  or  900  feet  beneath  the  surface,  it  would  seem  that 
some  other  cause,  such  as  evaporation,  may  have  had  an  influence 
toward  this  result. 

The  vertical  succession  of  oil-bearing  strata  in  individual  wells 
suggests  another  argument  in  favor  of  the  origin  of  oil  within  the 
Pierre  formation  itself:  in  the  event  of  its  having  been  derived  from 
a  lower  formation,  it  would  have  been  largely  taken  up  by  the  lower 
bodies  of  sands;  the  yields  of  the  several  horizons  of  a  single  well, 
however,  afford  no  evidence  of  this  condition,  large  flows  occur- 
ring with  equal  frequency  from  either  upper  or  lower  oil-bearing 
bodies  or  from  both. 

Relations  between  Wells. — No  connection  exists,  for  the  field  in 
general  between  flows  of  the  same  horizon.  Only  within  the  nar- 
rower group  limits  have  they  been  recognized,  and  here,  between 
wells  in  close  proximity  to  one  another.  But  a  single  instance  is 
known  of  an  extent  of  influence  greater  than  100  feet  or  200  feet, 
when  a  newly  drilled  well  caused  a  marked  and  rapid  decrease  in  the 
yield  of  another  from  the  same  horizon  1000  feet  to  the  north-east, 
the  dip  being  west.  On  the  contrary,  wells  have  been  sunk  within 
25  feet  of  another,  without  meeting  a  trace  of  oil  at  the  horizon  which 
in  that  first  drilled  afforded  an  excellent  yield.  In  explanation  of 
instances  of  this  nature  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  besides  the  nor- 
mal rapid  changes  in  texture  and  composition  of  the  oil  "sands," 
such  bodies,  themselves  containing  considerable  clay  and  surrounded 
by  argillaceous  shales,  may,  in  the  course  of  compression  and  flexing 
which  they  have  here  and  there  undergone  in  earlier  times,  have 
been  rendered  locally  more  compac^t  in  texture  or  have  become  suil- 
denly  and  confusedly  blended  with  the  mass  of  shales,  thus  present- 
ing irregularities  in  arrangement  of  materials,  all  with  influence  ujjon 
the  flow  of  the  oil  that  may  be  contained  within  the  limits  of  dis- 
turbance! Instances  of  this  nature  might  also  be  accounted  for  by 
fissures,  provided  that  direct  evidence  of  their  existence  was  found 
at  the  time  of  drilling. 
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Perceniftf/e  of  f^ucMnxful  WelJx. — Within  the  area  of  the  oil-bear- 
ing zone  of  the  Pierre  formation,  there  are  accounted  for  as  having 
l)een  (Irilhxl  up  to  NovcniU'r  1,  1890,  82  prfxluctive  and  unpnxluc- 
tive  wells.  Of  these,  16  per  cent,  have  shown  no  trace  of  oil,  an<l 
19^  per  cent,  have  shown  traces  less  than  an  appreciable  flow  in 
from  1  to  6  horizons  in  a  single  well,  or,  in  all,  .'io^  jht  cent.  unprt>- 
jluctive  wells.  If  to  this  be  adde<I  7  per  cent. — the  projwrtion  of 
wells  yielding  less  tlian  5  barrels  and  consccjuently  Vm-Iow  the  present 
standard  of  economic  pumping — the  total  percentage  of  unproduc- 
tive wells  will  1)6  raise<l  to  42i,  leaving  57i  as  the  percentage  of 
successful  wells. 

Tlie  Yield. — When  oil  is  struck  in  the  Florence  field,  nearly  all 
the  prcxluctive  wells  show  an  abnormal  rise,  due  to  expansion 
of  the  gas  contained  in  the  oil ;  the  oil  ascends  in  the  well  from 
50  to  1000  feet,  l)Ut  upon  being  pumped  <»ettles  within  a  few  days 
to  a  level  a  little  above  that  of  the  flow — a  level  which  is  main- 
tained until  the  well  clogs  or  exhaustion  begins  to  assert  itself. 
The  original  yield  of  the  wells,  u|)on  attaining  the  normal  level,  has 
ranged  from  5  to  150  barrels  per  day  ;  several  flows  have  yielde<l 
between  75  and  150  barrels,  and  a  large  numl>er  from  25  to  75  bar- 
rels. After  a  longer  or  shorter  time  a  gradual  and  uniform  decrea.se 
in  pHKluction  sets  in,  which,  however,  may  extend  over  a  periotl  of 
several  years  before  exhaustion  is  carrit'd  to  tiie  limit  of  economic 
pumping.  Of  the  smaller  wells,  many  may  be  tem|M>rarily  ex- 
hausted by  forced  pumping,  but  after  the  lap.se  of  a  short  interval 
of  rest  c-ompletely  regain  their  former  yield.  Among  the  wells  there 
are  some  that  have  maintaine<l  a  constant  flow  during  their  entire 
existence  to  date — several  years — while  in  a  few  instanees  actual 
incrca.se  to  two  or  three  times  the  original  yield  has  (KX-ureil.  \>  hen- 
cver  a  yield  has  diminishe<l  through  clogging  of  the  well  by  accumu- 
lation of  extraneous  material,  cleaning  rarely  fails  to  restore  it  to  its 
normal  amount. 

Fhe  areal  distribution  of  the  oil,  as  evidenced  by  the  yield  of 
widely  .'Separated  wells,  is  exceeilingly  uniform  for  the  {xirtion  of  the 
field  thus  far  develojMti,  both  large  ant!  small  flows  l)eing  alike 
encountere<l  in  each  of  the  vari«>us  well-groups. 

The  use  of  tor|HHloes  has  l)een  trietl  in  the  Florence  field  in  three 
instances,  without  success.  Caving  of  the  walls  has  resulteil  in  each 
CJise,  while  within  the  range  of  action  of  the  ti»r|>e<lo  it  is  believe<l 
that  on  acrount  of  the  clayey  nature  of  the  strata  there  has  resulted 
a  packing  of  materials,  the  rever^*e  of  the  desireil  effect. 
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Tlie  life  of  the  wells  of  the  Florence  field  is  very  variable:  there 
are  some  of  an  age  of  over  four  years  whieli  are  still  good  producers  ; 
many,  over  two,  to  date,  among  which  are  several  of  the  largest; 
while  of  those  whose  duration  has  been  less  than  a  year  there  are 
comparatively  few.  The  well  of  shortest  life  was  one  of  six  days  of 
a  totiil  yield  of  37  barrels.  Examination  of  well-records  fails  to 
disclose  any  relationship  between  the  life  and  the  size  of  the  flow. 

Gas. — In  the  Florence  field  gas  occurs  chiefly  in  association  with 
the  oil,  although  small  amounts  have  been  encountered  in  the  shales 
at  horizons  where  no  trace  of  oil  was  found.  Associated  with  the 
oil,  its  quantity  and  rate  of  delivery  is  very  variable.  In  some  wells 
it  is  quickly  exhausted  while  in  others  it  remains  persistent  with  a 
fair  flow.  There  are  instances  in  which  it  has  manifested  tremen- 
dous force  upon  being  struck,  carrying  the  oil  beyond  the  derrick 
toj)S  and  for  a  while  rendering  difficult  its  control,  afterwards  quickly 
diminishing  to  an  inappreciable  amount.  In  other  instances,  after 
the  first  rush  of  gas,  its  flow  has  been  maintained  at  a  constant  pres- 
sure and  delivery  during  the  entire  life  of  the  well.  Neither  pres- 
sure nor  flow  have  ever  been  measured,  but  they  are  slight  in  com- 
parison with  the  eastern  fields.  The  gas  has  been  utilized  only  in 
lighting  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  wells. 

Water. — This  is  niet  with  in  a  few  wells  but  it  is  an  uncertain 
element.  Its  quantity  is  always  small.  Except  in  two  instances  it 
is  fresh  and  has  been  found  within  350  feet  of  the  surface.  The 
exceptions  are  salt,  and  were  found  in  connection  with  the  oil  at  a 
considerable  dej)th.  None  of  the  water  is  artesian.  No  relation 
exists  between  the  water  and  oil  in  the  Florence  field  in  the  lines  usu- 
ally attributed  to  them  in  eastern  wells.  Indeed,  many  of  the  wells 
are  not  only  without  any  trace  of  water  from  the  surface  down  but 
remain  dry  after  exhaustion  of  the  oil.  There  is  nowhere  any  evi- 
dence of  a  water- j)ressu re  back  of  the  oil. 

The  Oil. 

Character',  Production,  Treatment,  Products. — The  crude  product 
of  the  Florence  field  is  of  a  light  yellowi.sh-green  color,  varies  but 
slightly  from  an  average  gravity  of  31°  B.,  and  is  remarkably  free 
fron)  sand  and  other  impurities,  which  in  a  month's  constant  run 
amount  to  but  about  a  gallon  per  still. 

The  present  production  of  the  field   is  about  2000  barrels  per 
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<]:jy,  vlf'Mirif^  upon  (liKfillation  appni.xiinatcly  (iijc-tliinl  retiiuHl 
(jr  illiimir)atiiig-oil,  a  hinall  amount  only  of  luhri'-ating-oil,  and  a 
R'siVluuin,  which  is  storeil.  The  pro<iuction,  however,  is  varie<l 
according  to  the  demand  for  oil.  The  capacity  of  the  field  is  con- 
siderably above  2U00  barrels  daily.  For  the  twelve  months  to 
October  1,  1891,  the  total  product  amounted  to  alx»ut  300,000 
l)arrels  of  crude  oil,  from  which  was  manufactured  ai>out  100,000 
barrels  of  illuminating  oil  and  5000  barrels  of  lubricating  oil. 

The  treatment  of  the  crude  oil  as  practiced  by  the  Uniti-d  Oil 
Company,  in  the  process  of  distillation,  is  the  same  as  ordinarily  em- 
ployed elsewhere.  It  passes  from  the  wells  to  storage-tanks,  and 
thence  t(>  the  stills  in  charges  of  400  l>arrels  for  the  largir  anil  100 
barrels  for  the  smaller.  The  run  of  the  former  is  of  36  hours'  dura- 
tion, of  the  latter  20  hours,  'i'he  yield  from  thcM;  is  40  j)er  cent- 
illuminating-oil,  the  gravity  of  the  distillate  Uing  44A  '  II,  of  the 
residuum,  22°  B.  From  the  stills  tiie  cooleil  distillate  passes  to  the 
<listillate  storage-tanks  and  thence  to  the  agitators,  where  it  is  sub- 
jected to  chemical  treatment  consisting  of  agitation  with  sulphuric 
acid  (66°  H.),  and  subsecpjent  washing  with  a  solution  of  cau>tic 
soda  and  water.  Upon  completion  of  the  agitation  it  is  run  to  the 
bleachers,  settled,  and  from  there  distributetl  to  the  warehouse  for 
|»acking  or  to  the  tank  cars  direct.  The  percentage  of  naphtha  is 
insignificant.     The  burning-point  is  130°  F. 

The  lid)ricating  oil  is  derivetl  from  the  residutuu  by  pa.->ing  the 
latter  through  a  retort  which  removes  the  parafline  and  rais^-s  the 
tire-test.  This  "stoc^k"  is  com|)ounded  with  neutral  oil  from  the 
stills,  which  results  in  a  product  having  a  cold-test  from  0°  to  30° 
F.,  a  (lash-test  of  350  F.  aiul  a  gravity  from  24°  to  2s-  IV  The 
residuunj  chills  at  60"^  F. 

The  quality  of  both  illuminating  and  lubricating  oils  derivetl 
(rom  Florence  crude  petroleum  is  said  to  be  excellent  ;  but  for  the 
latter  pnMluct  there  is  at  pre>ent  but  slight  deinantl,  owing  to  eastern 
competition  and  freight-rates. 

The  residuum  frt)m  the  manufacture  ot  the  al)ove  two  chisst-?;  of 
oil  is  storeil  iu  open  re.Mrvoirs  about  the  tield,  except  such  {xtrtion  of 
it  as  is  required  beneath  the  stills  and  boilers  of  tiiu  refineries  and 
wells.  In  this  use  »»f  it  from  1200  to  13(K>  |M>unds  (three  to  four 
barrels),  are  estimated  to  be  ecjuivalent  in  ellect  to  20(.HJ  |)«»uiuls  of 
coal,  worth  from  $1.43  to  $2  |>er  ton  at  the  mines.  It  is  thniwn  into 
the  lire-li(».\es   in  Jets  with   the  aid  of  sui>er-hcateil  steam,  and   not 
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only  affords   a   fire  capable  of  instant  regulation,  but   is   of  great 
economy  in  the  saving  of  labor. 

The  tanks  for  storage  of  the  various  products  of  the  Florence 
field  range  in  size  from  5000  to  35,000  barrels. 

DiscuasiON. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  whether  his  investigations  in  the  Flor- 
ence field  had  given  any  evidence  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
petroleum,  as  animal  or  vegetable,  Mr.  Eldridge  said  : 

I  omitted  that  topic  from  my  paper,  because  I  could  throw  no 
light  upon  it.  The  oil  has  not  a  strong  odor.  The  formation  con- 
tains animal  remains  in  abundance,  and  through  the  fossiliferous 
lime-concretions  there  are  many  minute  traces  of  plant-life,  such  as 
stems  or  parti(des  of  bark.  As  seems  to  be  the  case  in  most  oil- 
bearing  formations,  nearly  all  evidence  of  life,  except  of  animal 
life,  has  disappeared.  The  formation  contains  no  coal  in  this  local- 
ity, but  coal  is  found  in  it  at  several  localities  in  the  West. 

F.  H.  Newell,  Washington,  D.  C:  Mr.  Eldridge's  paper  throws 
some  light  on  the  subject  of  prospecting  for  oil.  In  the  western 
fields  we  have  had  a  curious  suc(ression  of  discoveries  of  oil.  In 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  and  Ohio  various  theories  have  been 
projected  or  deduced,  confining  the  occurrence  of  oil  to  certain  con- 
ditions of  structure,  texture,  position,  etc. ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  oil-operator  himself,  who  backs  up  his  ojiinion  with  his  money, 
has  treated  with  disregard, and  even  with  contempt,  all  such  studied 
generalizations,  and  has  drilled  his  wells  anywhere  that  fancy  dic- 
tated. The  result  has  been  that  he  has  spent  immense  sums,  but  he 
has  discovered  oil  where  the  best  experience  would  not  have  letl 
those  who  knew  most  about  it  to  advise  him  to  drill.  In  the  Flor- 
ence field  we  see  the  same  thing.  Here  is  a  formation,  the  structure 
of  which  is  quite  the  reverse  of  anything  we  had  ])reviously  recog- 
nized as  favorable,  and  near  the  uj)per  limit  of  which,  strange  to  say, 
oil  has  been  found,  nevertheless.  Without  discrediting  the  general 
conclusions  which  very  able  experts  may  have  drawn,  this  case  shows 
that  in  trying  to  anticipate  the  discovery  of  oil  we  are  still  com- 
pletely at  a  loss.  The  "oil-man,"  with  his  pereistence  in  drilling 
where  he  ought  not  to  drill,  has  often  brought  valuable  resources  to 
light. 
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TI1K  TiENDIGO  GOLD  FIELD. 

BV    T.     A       i!M    KAI'.P.     All.lMMM       l-KRK,     FKANCK. 

(Glen  Summit  MeeliiiK,  October,  1881.) 

•Among  the  namcH  wliich  won  a  \vorl(l-wi<le  fame  <liirinf;  the 
^^ohK'n  aj^e  of  the  early  Hf"ti«'s,  Jiendii^o  and  Balhirat  were  to  Aus- 
tralia, what  the  Yuba  an<l  (irass  Valley  were  to  California.  The 
map  of  \'ictoria  did  not  for  a  long  time  }*how  the  name  of  old  Ben- 
difjo;*  for  this  first  and  more  distinctive  name  wa.s  replaretl  with 
the  more  English  Sandhurst,  just  as  the  alluvial  digj^inps  jjave  place 
to  quartz  mining.  Towards  the  close  of  lawt  year,  steps  were  taken 
to  give  back  the  old  name,  as  asscviated  with  the  early  days  of  rich 
alluvium,  and  more  suggestive  than  the  application  taken  second- 
hand from  an  English   military  academy. 

History. 

The  first  disciiverv  of  goldt  in  this  district,  was  made  in  the 
nutumn  of  IHol  ;  hut  there  has  never  Immmi  any  I'ertaiHty  as  to  the 
tl;iy  or  the  man.  At  that  time  the  country  around  liendigo  Creek  was 
a  |)arl  of  the  Kavenswood  sheep-run,  and  its  resemblance  to  the 
Forest  Creek  district  (now  Castlemaine),  inductnl  the  first  pros|)ect- 
ing.  It  was  late  in  Noveml)er  when  the  "rush"  broke  out;  the 
-liepherds  left  their  flocks;  the  .sylvan  solitudes  were  disturbetl  by 


*  Tlie  name  of  Dendigo   is  naid  to  have  been  derived  from  a  hut  keeper  on  the 

KavonHWcxHl  slieop-nm,  who  on  aivoniH  of  Ins  fiMuliuw*  for  "  fistii-nfTi*  "  wa<»  nick- 
iKtnied  HendiKo,  after  the  prirx^-fiKhter  of  that  name.  It  is  not  al>orif;inal,  *s  in 
often  Hnp]M>He«i,  hut  Spani!<li ;  and  e<]nivalent  lo  onr  IWnetiirt.  There  muitt  alwars 
l>«  »u)n)e  confiixiiin  l>elween  the  two  nameit  of  Sandhurst  and  IWndigo;  the  town,  and 
Nvilh  it  the  gold-field,  having  been  three  times  name<i.  Several  other  old  familiar 
iinmeH  have  heen  likewise  unfortunately  replare<i  by  (•e<x»n«l  hand  Kng!i«h  on,-> ;  »o 
thai  an  old  di>;i;er  talks  of  Korittt  (reek  when  he  nieans  the  nnxlern  (a.-lleuiaine, 
Mt.  Ida  for  lleatln-ote,  (irowler's  (rwk  for  Hright,  etc.  1  shall  use  the  name« 
Sandliiimt  and  Kendigo  inlerehaiigeably. 

t  Tliefin*tili?*covery  of  goM  in  Au.stralia,  was  made  by  K.  H.  H.Trgn»vi-«.  Idrnary 
\'2,  lH."il,near  liathursi  in  New  SmiiIi  Wales.  In  .Vugust  of  the  sjime  yrar  ilio  dis- 
covery at  Huninyong,  near  liallarnt,  inaugurate<i  the  tirst  of  a  series)  of  rushes  to 
the  Victoria  gold  tields. 
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the  voices  of  the  first  "diggers  ;"  the  green  glades  of  Bendigo  Creek 
were  ruthlessly  iiptorn  by  pick  and  spade ;  and  the  busy  energetic 
life  of  a  young  and  thriving  mining  camp  replaced  the  sleepy  idle 
routine  of  an  out-of-the-way  sheep-station. 

Since  that  date  the  gold-field  has  yielded  over  fifteen  million 
ounces  of  the  precious  metal,  valued  at  more  than  sixty  millions 
sterling.  Like  most  mining  districts,  it  has  passed  through  days  of 
severe  depression  and  extreme  inflation.  Until  1854  the  alluvium 
only  was  worked.  The  pan  and  the  cradle  early  gave  way  to  the 
puddling-tub,  a  machine  more  suited  to  the  clayey  character  of  the 
wash.  By  reason  of  the  limited  supply  of  water,  the  long  torn  was 
never  very  widely  used.  The  highest  output  on  record  was  reached 
in  1853,  wheiu661,729  ounces,  valued  at  £2,640,800,  were  obtained 
from  the  alluvium  only.  Long  before  the  diggers  were  aware  of  the 
real  value  of  gold-quartz,  they  used  to  amuse  themselves  by  break- 
ing off  specimens  from  the  outcrops  for  decorative  purposes.*  Dia- 
mond Hill  owes  its  name  to  the  beautiful  specimens  which  its  surface 
yielded  in  the  early  days.  Vein-raining  or  "quartz-reefing"  had 
its  inception  with  the  discoveries  made  by  Ballestedt  on  Victoria 
Hill,  which  has  now  been  pierced  for  a  depth  of  over  half  a  mile, 
and  is  honeycombed  with  deep  workings.  From  1854  to  1862,  the 
quartz-mining  industry  had  a  chequered  career;  as  will  be  readily 
understood  when  the  peculiar  character  of  the  ore-deposits  has  been 
passed  in  review.  In  1859  the  first  regular  registration  of  a  quartz- 
minef  took  place.  About  this  period  the  shallow  alluvial  deposits 
became  exhausted  and,  in  the  absence  of  deeper  channels,  the  whole 
energy  of  a  very  enterprising  community  was  concentrated  upon  the 
exploitation  of  the  quartz-lodes.  In  1862  the  first  limited-lial)Hity 
company  was  brought  out;  and  in  the  immediately  succeeding  years 
the  steady  development  of  the  field  and  the  increasing  knowledge  of 
the  lode-structure  were  accompanied  by  an  increasing  gold-output, 
which  rose  in  1870  to  241,380  ounces.  The  formation  of  numerous 
companies  which  marked  the  early  seventies,  introduced  fresh  capi- 
tal into  the  district,  and  thus  led  to  great  increase  in  the  work  done 
in  the  mines,  the  output  from  which  averaged  at  this  time  over 
300,000  ounces  per  annum.     But  company-promotion  soon  devel- 


*  So  ignorant,  it  is  reported,  were  the  pioneers  of  gold-mining  in  those  days,  that 
many  iniriilKiants  went  to  the  rushes  or  mining  stampedes  witli  tlie  idea  tiiat  "  ;L;<iKi 
in  (inartz"  meant  gohl  in  qnarts  or  pailfulsl 

f  Tills  was  ilie  Jolinson's  goki-mine,  wliieii  is  still  a  rich  producer,  having 
headed  the  dividend  list  for  18'JO  with  £.S0,800. 
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oped  Info  a  mania  which  rapidly  clirl  its  evil  wo'k.  Pa|>er  mining 
replaced  honest  work,  as  it  has  done  in  many  another  mining  district 
l)efore  and  since.  A  reaction  set  in  ;  the  gold-field  saw  its  darkest 
days;  and  a  collapse  took  place  which  ended  the  wild  speculation  in 
bogus  companies  and  markcil  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  of 
steady  progress.     The  opening  up  of  deei>er  ground  and  a  renewal  of 
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rich  discoveries,  brought  about  a  revival  in  the  fir^^t  years  of  the  Ia*t 
decade,  which,  acoompanie<l  as  it  has  been  by  great  enterprise,  and 
the  intelligent  development  of  the  mines  with  a  more  aivurate 
knowloilge  of  tlieir  ore-dej>osits,  has  enable<l  the  I?*Midigo  gold- 
field  to  hoM  the  first  place  among  the  (|uartz-miniiig  districts  of 
Australasia,  and  to  make  its  record  unique  in  the  statistics  of  this 
industry. 

VOL.  XX.— 30 
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To  the  members  of  tlie  Institute,  probably  few  mining  districts  are 
less  known,  considering  their  importance,  tlian  those  of  the  colony 
of  A'ictoria.  Ti)e  steamship,  the  railway,  and  the  telegraph,  have 
linked  together  the  most  distant  mining  centers.  Broken  Hill  and 
Virginia  City,  Johannesburg  and  Grass  Valley;  but  the  older  gold- 
fields  of  Australia  have  received  but  a  superficial  and  passing  notice 
from  the  pens  of  standard  writers.  More  particularly  is  this  true  of 
Sandhurst  or  Bendigo,*  which  shares  with  Ballarat  the  first  rank 
among  the  Australian  localities  of  quartz-mining.  This  mining 
center  and  its  peculiar  ore-deposits  it  is  my  purpose  to  describe, 
from  the  notes  of  a  recent  examination.  The  time — three  monthsf — 
was  insufficient  to  enable  me  to  give  to  the  field  the  extended  study 
which  it  invited;  and  I  would  leave  the  subject  to  better  hands,  did 
I  not  believe  that  the  objects  of  our  Institute  are  best  carried  out, 
when  its  members  place  on  record  the  different  facts  observed  in 
different  countries,  in  order  that  a  mass  of  observations  may  ulti- 
mately be  accumulated,  which  those  best  qualified  may  combine  and 
d  iscuss. 

General  Description. 

At  the  outset  a  general  description  of  the  appearance  of  the  gold- 
field  may  be  of  interest.  A  very  good  viev/  can  be  obtained  from 
the  upper  platform  of  the  Old  Chum  poj>pet-heads,|  on  Victoria 
hill.  The  air  is  usually  clear,  and  from  this  point  of  vantage  one 
can  see  a  long  way.  The  district  lies  among  a  series  of  undulations 
which  rise  above  the  tame  level  of  the  surrounding  plains.  The 
even  line  of  the  latter  is  further  broken  by  several  hills,  marking  the 
granite  bosses  which  penetrate  the  overlying  slates  and  .sandstones. 
To  the  north,  poppet-heads  and  tall  red  brick  chimneys  in  long  suc- 
cession indicate  the  various  great  lodes  or  "  lines  of  reef,"§  stretching 
out  to  Eaglehawk,  four  miles  away,  while  out  in  the  distance  be- 

*  Only  the  more  recent  works  on  gold-deposits  contain  any  references,  and  these 
are  almost  invariably  inaccurate  and  misleading  in  their  descriptions  of  the  niotle 
of  occurrence  of  the  quartz.  Lock's  Gold  which  is,  generally  speaking,  a  very 
complete  compilation  on  the  subject,  contains  only  one  reference  to  Sandhurst, 
com|)rised  witiiin  a  paraj^rapli  of  a  dozen  lines. 

t  April,  September,  and  part  of  October,  1890,  also  a  part  of  February,  1891. 

X  "  l'opi)et-iieads  "  is  the  Knglisli  and  colonial  C(piivaient  for  the  Western  "gal- 
las  "  or  gallow's  frame.  "  Sheerligs  "  and  "  heapsteads  "  are  the  names  used  in  the 
north  of  England. 

§  A  "  line  of  reef  "is  a  reef  or  lode  taken  as  a  whole.  The  mines  of  Amador, 
Calaveras,  and  Tuolumne  coimties  would  be  said  to  be  on  "  the  same  line  of  reef," 
viz.,  "  the  Mother-lode"  of  California. 
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yoiul  is  the  dark  blue  sea  of  the  tracklefls  busli,*  broken  In  front  by 
the  hills  at  Kcranj;  and  to  the  right  by  the  promontory  <»f  the  White 
hills, f  a  name  familiar  to  every  AuHtralian  di^;_'«r.  White  hillR 
they  are  no  longer,  for  the  "cement"  which  covennl  the  rich  allu- 
vium hits  become  oxidizwl,  an<l  pat*'!!^  of  re<l  gnivel-hea|»s  have 
replaced  what  was  once  glistening  white,  lietwccn  th<>e  and  the 
-|)ectator  lies  the  mcKlern  city  of  SundhurHt,  its  well  laid  out  streets 
HikmI  with  the  Knglifth  trees  which  have  replace*!  the  gum«<  that 
(tnce  covered  the  site.  A  wavering,  blue,  irregular  line  njarks  lit-n- 
digo  creek,  once  flowing  through  the  forest  glades,  but  now  me-an- 
dering  past  tailing-heaps  and  back  yards,     (^ut  l)eyoiKl  the  town  we 

Fig.  2. 
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can  dimly  see  Mt.  Ida,  where  Heiithcote  lies.  Soutiiward  the  suc- 
cession of  pop|H'td»eads  marks  the  auriferous  In-It.  The  engin«». 
houses  of  the  South  Hcllevue  and  Eureka  Kxtemletl  mines  indic:ite 
the  New  Chum  reef,  on  which  there  is  operated  tcwlay  |)erhaps  the 
greatest  .series  of  de<'p  gold-quartz  mines  which  the  world  h:L>*  yet 
seen.  A  new  church  risi's  alx>ve  Golden  Square,  the  scene  of  .•Muue 
of  the  first  and  richest  of  the  alluvial  diggings.  The  view  is  further 
diversified  by  gmy  heaps  of  tailings,  bluish  piles  of  waste  rook,  gnr- 


*  The  furrat  of  Kuei\lyi>t\i$,  wliicli  at  one  lime  covered  the  whole  «f  the  habiuble 
jHirtion  of  the  .\ustralinn  amtinent. 

t  The  Wl\i(c  Hills  of  BvndiKo  and  the  Blark  Hill  at  Rallamt  nro  in  the  hUlorr 
i)f  .\iistr:tlian  roM  discovery  what  Mokelnmne  Hill  in  oM  Cnlarenu,  aixl  Tahle 
MoiinlJiiii  in  Tuolumne  were  to  California,  or  what  Rubj  liill  at  Kurrka,  and  Mt. 
Ihivid.Hon  at  the  ConistiKk  were  to  Nevada. 
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dens  and  honses,  among  wliich  is  seen  the  sinuous  curve  of  the  rail- 
way along  which  the  Melbourne  express  is  now  coming.  Further 
south,  in  the  distance,  are  the  granitic  slopes  of  Mt.  Alexander,  be- 
yond which  lies  Castlemaine.  To  the  west,  clouds  of  sulj>hurous 
smoke  indicate  the  various  pyrites-works,  and  a  black  line  against 
the  blue  sky  marks  the  water  supply  flume,  while  immediately  be- 
low us  are  the  gardens  and  house  of  one  of  the  mine-owners,*  an  oasis 
of  pleasant  green  among  the  stern  practical  surroundings  of  mines 
and  mills. 

Sandhursfc-or  Bendigo  has  a  population  of  over  30,000  inhabitants, 
several  fine  public  buildings,  and  some  very  beautiful  public  gar- 
dens. It  is  connected  with  Melbourne,  the  chief  port  and  metropo- 
lis of  Victoria,  by  a  double-track  railway  101  miles  long,  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  £18,000  per  mile. 

Statistics  of  Productiox. 
A  few  figures,  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  for 
Mines,  will  indicate  the  size  and  importance  of  the  Bendigo  gold- 
field.     During  the  past  two  years  the  gold-production  of  the  three 
leadino'  Australian  colonies  has  been  as  follows: 


No.  of 

Average  per 

Ounces. 

Value. 
£. 

miners. 

miner. 
£.        «.      d. 

Victoria,  1889, 

614,838 

2,459,352 

24,323 

101       2     2 

1890,      . 

588,560 

2,354,240 

23,833 

98     15    7 

New  South  Wales,  1889, 

119,758 

434,070 

10,192 

42     11     9 

1890, 

127,460 

459,086 

12,182 

37     13    8 

Queensland,  1889, 

737,822 

2,582,377 

8,955 

288      7     5 

1890, 

600,000 

2,100,000 

The  year  1889  was  the  first  in  which  Victoria  did  not  lead  the 
colonies,  being  surpassed  by  Queensland  through  the  Mt.  Morgan 
mine,  whose  output  alone  was  over  300,000  ounces.  The  marked 
decrease  in  the  yield  of  Queensland  for  1890  is  similarly  due  to  a 
decline  in  the  output  from  Mt.  Morgan.  In  like  manner,  the 
Queensland  average  of  £288  per  miner,  in  1889,  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  most  of  the  value  of  the  product  of  Mt.  Morgan  in  that 
year  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  half  a  dozen  men. 

The  yield  of  588,5G0  ounces  (1890)  is  the  lowest  on  record  in  the 
history  of  gold-mining  in  Victoria.  There  has  been  a  gradual  de- 
crease during  the  past  diratle,  mainly  due  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
more  readily  accessible  alluvial  depositij. 

*  Fortuna  Villa,  tlie  residence  of  Mr.  George  Lansell. 
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From  1851  to  the  end  of  1H90  the  vieM  of  ^oM  fmni  Victoria 
amounted  to  50,870,574  ouno's,  value<l  at  £227, 482, 'JOG,  an  average 
per  year  of  1,452,761  ounces,  the  highest  for  any  sinj^le  year  iK-ing 
3,<>53,744  ounces,  in  185G.  Of  thix  totjil,  H«'n<lij;o  han  ct>ntribute«l 
11,168,414  ounces,  valuwl  at  £44,073,656.  In  addition,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  gold  taken  away  privately  to  Melbourne  and  the 
neighboring;  colonies,  and  not  includ<*<l  in  the  government  returns 
for  the  district,  will  amount  to  4,0<X),(X)U  ounces,  which  W()uld  give 
a  round  total  of  over  15,000,000  ounces,  valued  at  over  i:60,00<  »/XK) 
8terling. 

Victoria  is  divided  into  seven    mining   districts,    of   which  liie 
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most  important  are  Bullarat  and  Iien»ligo,  the  fornur  Ining  the  chief 
alluvial  center,  while  the  latter  Icjids  the  quartz-mining  di-tricta. 
The  total  area  of  the  ^'ictoria  gold-fields,  86,760  pquare  miles,  is 
worktnl  and  prospccteil  by  a  force  of  23,83.3  tuiuers  ;  and  the  pro|K>r- 

tioii  l>i'l<)iiu'iiiir  to  the  two  principal  t'oM-fiiMs  is  a>^  follows; 


IU>n<iigo, 
Ilallarnt, 


\r,rt  In 

d.l80 


Mln«ra. 
4.420 
6.249 


While  the  mining  operations  in  the  Ikllamt  district  are  distributed 
over  an  actual  area  of  40  square  miles,  and  the  boumlaries  include 
such  important  centers  as  Clunes  and  Creswick,  those  of  the  lien- 
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digo  district  are  practically  concentrated  ii|)oii  an  area  of  21  square 
miles  within  the  adjacent  townships  of  Eaglehawk  and  Sandhui*st. 
During  the  past  2  years  the  yield  of  gold  has  been  : 

Alluvial.  Quartz.  Total. 

Oz.      dwts.  grs.  Oz.      dwts.  prs.         Oz.       dwts.  grs. 

BeiKli),'o,  18S9,      6,973     12     10  i:iiM'>       S     21  141,521       1       7 

1890,      3,293      3     18  134,071     10     11  137,904     14      5 

Ballarat,  1889,    98,342      6*13  117,321     18       0  215,664      4     13 

"         1890,    92,836      2     10  117,597      0      8  210,433      2    18 

It  is  seen  that,  while  Ballarat  is  the  leading  alluvial  district,  it 
produces  also  a  large  proportion  of  gold  from  quartz,*  while  at  Ben- 
digo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alluvium  is  relatively  unimportant.  The 
figures  ju.st  given  bear  out  the  statement  of  the  Secretary  for  Mines 
that  the  diminution  of  the  gold-yield  is  chiefly  in  that  from  the  allu- 
vial mines.  In  both  the  leading  centers  the  yield  from  quartz  has 
slightly  increased,  while  that  from  alluvium  has  considerably  dimin- 
ished. The  average  yield  of  the  quartz  per  ton  of  ore  crushed,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  was  as  follows  : 

dwts.  grs. 
Victoria  (average  of  the  seven  districtj*),  .         .         .         .94 

Bendigo, 9       5 

Ballarat, 7     21 

The  average  yield  from  pyrites  and  blanketings  was : 


Total  treated. 

Total  yield. 

Average. 

Tons.    cwt. 

Oz.     dwts.  grs. 

Oz.  dwts.  grs. 

Bendigo, 

.     1,766     10 

3,901     16     12 

2       4       4 

Ballarat, 

.     2,148       0 

5,196     19      7 

2      8      9 

The  highest  and  lowest  prices  paid  for  the  gold  per  oz.  were,  at 
Bendigo,  £3  17.s.  and  £.3  19.9.,  and  at  Ballarat,  £3  Us.  6d.  and  £4  3.s\ 

While  in  the  colony  as  a  whole  the  number  of  miners  is  pretty 
equally  distributed  between  alluvial  and  quartz  mines — 11,470  in 
the  former  to  12,363  in  the  latter — there  is,  in  the  two  leading  dis- 
tricts, a  greater  disproportion;  Ikndigo  having  949  alluvial  and 
3375  quartz-miners,  while  Ballarat  has  2440  alluvial  and  3G77 
qu;u-tz-minors.  At  Sandhurst  there  are  270  Chinamen,  nearly  all 
engaged  in  surface- washing,  while  at  Ballarat  there  are  73G  Mon- 
golians to  6508  Europeans. 

*  At  Ballarat,  as  the  deep  leads  (alluvial)  were  becoming  worked  out,  the  crop- 
pings  of  the  quartz-veins  were  found  in  the  lietl-rwk  of  the  alluvium.  Several 
claims  which  have  been  rich  in  alluvium  are  now  good  quartz-mines. 
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The  Jkruligo  golcl-fieUl  includes  s<'veral  f»cattere<l  sulxlivisioiig  ; 
hut  it  tv)n.si.Ht«  pra<tic-ally  of  Eajjleliawk  and  Sundiiurtt  (or  liendigo), 
two  distinct  municipalities,  formin}?  one  lonj;  8tr:i;;i;linj;  town?«liip, 
pofnewliat  after  the  manner*  of  (Jold  Hill  and  Virginia  City,  or 
IMackliawk  and  (.'cntral  ('ity. 

In  1890  the  machinery  employed  in  quartz-mining  was  thus  dis- 
tributed : 

RiMini-  Maehine     Concen-     ArT«»- 

ciikIiivs.       f'Ump*.      <lriU%.         lrmu>n.        inu. 

Samlhiirst,  .     175  6*25  70  65  25 

Kaglehawk,  lu5  501  40  40  6 

For  the  Bendigo  gold-field  as  a  whole,  the  numbers  are  as  fol- 
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lows:  Steam  engines,  316;  aggregate  nominal  H.P.,  687.^;  stamp- 
heads,  1328;  whims,  76;  whijw,  127;  machine-drills,  128;  con- 
centrators, 105;  arnustnts,  82.  The  total  value  is  eslimatetl  at 
i;478,Gll.  Considering  the  size  and  yield  of  the  district,  the  value 
of  the  machinery  is  small  indee*!,  when  compared  to  that  of  a 
Wo:sterii  .Vinericau  mining-camp,  with  its  much  larger  and  more 
castly  hoistiug-engiucs,  milU,  etc 

*  But  the  mining  t<iwn<ihip«  of  Victori*  «rt>  x^rt  <liff«rpnt  from  th«i«K»  of  the 
great  Wfst.  lUll.iral,  S;in<ilmr«t,  ('liin«>»,  ami  ("reswick  are  pn^ttr  V'vi«,  ■ituated 
in  rich  agrioitltiiral  <lintriols,  ami  |ire<«enlinK  none  of  that  bare  r  ivhich  U 

characteristic  of  lutwt  raining  camiio  of  L\>lorado,  Nevada,  and  « 
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The  quantity  and  cost  of  the  timl)er  consumed  for  mining  pur- 
poses during  the  year  were  as  follows  : 

Firewood* 140,628  tons. 

Props  and  cap-pieces, 105,533  pieces. 

Laths  and  slabs, 80,820      " 

Sawn  timber 821,232  feet. 

The  value  of  this  is  set  down  at  £63,856  6s.  6d. 

Mini«g  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part  by  companies,  whose  share 
capital  is  invariably  small  and  their  reserve  capital  usually  nil. 
The  tribute-system  is  largely  in  use,  and,  here  as  elsewhere,  often 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  valuable  ore-bodies.  There  are  some  private 
mines,  the  most  important  of  which  belong  to  Mr.  Lansell,  a  mine- 
owner,  the  record  of  whose  enterprise  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  history  of  the  field.  A  few  small  parties  of  miners,  less  numer- 
ous than  the  future  prosperity  of  the  district  requires,  are  engaged 
in  prospecting  new  ground. 

Operations  are  distributed  among  eleven  approximately  parallel 
formations  or  "  lines  of  reef,"  of  which  by  far  the  most  important 
are  the  New  Chum,t  the  Garden  Gully  and  the  Hustlers.  At 
present  the  greatest  activity  prevails  along  the  first-named  which 
has  also  been  the  most  continuously  productive  of  the  series.  A 
notion  of  the  extent  of  the  field  and  its  worthiness  to  rank  among 
the  greatest  of  modern  mining  centers  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  statements.  The  New  Chum  lode  has  been  worke<l  from 
Axe  Creek  to  the  Franklin  mine  in  Sailors'  Gully,  a  distance  of 
fourteen  miles.  The  Garden  Gully  luvs  been  followed  from  the 
Suffolk  Tribute  and  the  Moon,  beyond  Eaglehawk,  to  the  Great 
Southern  ICxtended,  beyond  Bendigo  Creek,  a  distance  of  7  miles. 
The  third  great  lode,  the  Hustlers,  has  been  tapped  at  the  Fortuna 
Hustlers  in  the  city  of  Sandhurst,  and  from  there  luis  been  worked 
as  far  as  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  Opossum  Gully,  which  is  5  miles 
away.  So  much  for  the  extent  of  working  along  the  strike.  Down- 
wards, the  New  Chum  has  been  followed  for  a  vertical  depth  of  over 
half  a  mile  (2641  feet),  the  Garden  Gully  for  over  2300  feet  and  the 
Hustlers  2000  feet.  There  are  in  Sandhurst  18  shafts  exceeding  in 
depth  2000  feet.     Several  of  these  are  still  going  down  j  and  of  the 

*  Fifty  feet  of  firewood  equal  one  ton  of  2240  pounds.  Laths  and  slabsare  the 
same  as  what  the  Anierican  calls  "  iapging." 

t  "New  Ciuiin"  is  tlie  colonial  e(iiiivalent  of  tiie  Western  "tenderfoot,"  i.e.,  a 
fretsh  arrival  in  the  country. 
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20  compunies  atnoii^  whioli  tiie»c  18  HliafUi  are  dii>triljuted,3  arc  in 
rich  ore,  7  are  breaking  pay-ore,  9  are  prospecting  and  1  is  idle. 

Tliougli  the  output  liaa  sufl'ere*!  during  the  past  two  years  by 
reason  of  the  grwiter  attrartious  presente<l  by  gambling  in  silver 
shares  at  Broken  Hill,  Sandhurst  containeil  during  the  pa.-;t  year  28 
dividend-paying  companies  wiiich  pr<xluce<l  101,879  ounces  10  ilwln. 
(not  inehiding  7  tribute  parties  which  were  dividend  paying), 
enabling  the  |)aym(nit  of  Xll'J,.'i8l  ll».  in  dividends.  The  work 
of  the  past  year  hjis  sliown  an  improvement  as  indicjite<I  by  the  fol- 
lowing comparison.     In  1889  the  calls  amounted  to  X137,489,  the 


Fig.  5. 
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dividends  to  i!lI8,17.'],  a  balance  on  the  wrong  side  of  £11>,()1().  In 
1890  the  calls  were  diminisheil  to  £111,142,  while  the  dividends 
iniTeasotl  to  £149,381,  le:iving  a  profit  of  £.38, 239.  During  the 
last  1  lyears  the  divi«lends  have  exoee«leti  the  calls  by  £1,101, 83»;, the 
year  1889  Iwing  the  only  unprofit^ible  |K'rio<l.  Roughly  H|>caking, 
during  1890  each  ounce  of  gold  was  obtainetl  at  a  cost  of  £2  \0h.  8</., 
leaving  £1  9^.  4</.  as  profit  for  thesharehoulders. 

Out  of  the  28  ct)mpanies  which  apiHiin**!  on  the  dividend-list  at 
the  U'ginning  of  1891,  the  20  whose  records  arc  obtainable  show 
that  only  four  have  failwl  to  pay  back  the  capital  cx|H?ndeil 
njK)n    them,  and   of  these   four,  one   is   not   yet  a    year  old.     The 
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averag;e  total  dividends  of  eacli  of  these  20  properties*  amounts 
to  £81,947,  the  average  nominal  capital  of  each  is  £49,742, 
while  the  average  paid  uj)caj>ital  is  only  £31,167.  It  is  seen,  there- 
fore, that  these  20  companies  have  returned  in  dividends  nearly 
twice  the  amount  of  capital  called  up  for  their  equipment  and  de- 
veloj)ment.  Further,  it  should  he  stated  that  the  number  under 
consideration  does  not  include  several  of  the  mines|  which  have  the 


*  TJve  following  list  gives  the  detai 
were  divideml-paying  at  the  beginning 
up  to  the  end  of  1890: 


led  figures  of  the  twenty  companies  which 
of  this  year  (1891).      The  results  are  given 


Company . 

Nominal 
capitaL 

Paid  up 
capital. 

Dividends 

£.. 

£. 

£. 

Catherine  ReefUnited,  . 

135,200 

82,810 

50,755 

Fortiina  Hustlers,    . 

14,000 

3,500 

2,800 

Gt.  Extended  Hustlers,  . 

68,000 

62,050 

419,200 

Hercules  and  Energetic, 

60,000 

8.250 

74.625 

Johnson's  Reef, 

78,000 

72,100 

223,950 

Lazarus  New  Chum, 

67,500 

63,187 

67,500 

Lazarus  No.  1, 

.       67,500 

63,950 

95,062 

Lady  Darkly,  . 

24.000 

17,400 

58,315 

New  Chum  Con, 

42,000 

18,200 

132,300 

New  Chum  R:iihvay, 

36,890 

28,589 

52,078 

New  Chum  United, 

14,750 

8,850 

66,375 

North  Old  Chum,    . 

54,000 

33,075 

86,495 

Rose  of  Denmark,    . 

.      24,000 

4,800 

63,600 

Shamrock, 

45,000 

27,750 

15,750 

Shenandoah,    . 

96,000 

33,600 

59,600 

South  New  Chum,  . 

32,000 

21,735 

800 

Specimen  Hill  United,    . 

20,000 

12,000 

23.500 

United  Hustlers  and  Redan, 

.      48,000 

19,200 

114,000 

United  Devonshire, 

28,000 

9,800 

21,700 

Young  Chum, 

40,000 

32,500 

10,550 

Totals,    . 

.     994,840 

623,346 

1 ,638,955 

A  verages. 

49,742 

31,167 

81,947 

t  The  greatest  producers  have  bee 

n  the  following  mines  : 

Name. 

Called  up 
capital. 

Dividends 

Garden  Gully  United, 

X. 

21,642 

667.796 

Gt.  Extende<l  Hustlers,     . 

62,050 

419.200 

Johnson's  Reef, 

72,100 

223,950 

Gt.  Hustler's  Tribute, 

61,200 

620,200 

North  Johnson's, 

31,850 

148,625 

United  Devonshire,  . 

• 

8,244 

224.000 

New  Chum  Con., 

18,200 

132,300 

There  are  many  others,  the  totals  ( 

)f  whose  dividen( 

is  is  mor« 

than  £100,00( 
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greatest  rwortls,  hut  have  temporarily  (lr<>|tj>ed  out  f)f  the  divi- 
(leiid-liKt. 

The  iuHtaru!OS  of  indiviihiul  |)ro<luetivencsfl  here  liave  l)een  sur- 
|)a.S8e<l  in  other  parts  of  the  worhl ;  hut  it  is  douhtful  whether  in  the 
history  of  f^ohl-iuiiiin;;  there  ejin  Ik'  shown  a  Ix'tter  record  in  the 
jiroportion  of  dividends  paid  to  capital  ex|)ende<l.  The  prtxluct  of 
\\u'  rniin's  from  trihute-|)arties  is  not  in(-hide<l  in  the  al)ove  list  unle«i8 
es|)ccially  mentioni-<l.  It  is  a  mutter  of  re<"ord,  for  instance,  that, 
inchidinj;  the  pnnluct  of  the  trihuters,  the  Garden  Gully  Unitetl  ha8 
yielde<l  over  £l,0(>O,0fX).  The  Kentish  mine  of  the  late  J.  H. 
Watson  is  said  to  have  yieldtnl  over  i:2,5(X),000 ;  and  another 
private  mine,  G.  L^nsell's  "180,"  ha^  given  magnlBcent  profits  to 
its  owner,  as  have  also  several  trihute-workings,  the  records  of  which 
are  not  accessihie  now. 

To  the  Australian  the  name  of  Sandhurst  is  always  associatctl  with 

Fig.  6. 
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INVERTED  SADDLES. 

the  "saddle-reefs."  It  wa.s  the  frequent  mention  of  these  which  le<I 
lue  to  visit  the  mines  ;  and  it  is  the  peculiar  interest  which  thev  must 
have  for  all  geologists  and  mining  engineers  which  has  intluccd  the 
puhlication  of  these  notes.  Before  discussing,  however,  these  and 
other  matters  of  det-.iil,  a  general  account  of  the  geology  of  the 
district  should  1h^  given. 

Geol<kjy. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map*  of  Victoria  (Fig.  1,  p.  -165), 
the  gold-field  is  situate<l  near  the  northern  edges  of  the  ex|>osure  of 
the  Lower  Silurian,  which,  a  short  tli*-tanc<'  further  north,  is  over- 
lain by  Pliocene  shales.     The  boss  of  granite  at  Mt.  IIo|)e  suggests 

*  The  geological  map  of  a  |x)rlion  of  Victoria  which  ;i  .-^r, 

W.1S  co|>iiHl   by  nie   from    the  geologic.il   sketch-m.ip  in    7"  •    -tl 

(itography  of  Victorux,  l>y  R  \.  F.  Murray,  the  geologiat  uf  lUt>  Viclort«u  (jt.vern- 
nient. 
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the  deeper  masses  of  crystalline  rocks  which  also  form  the  Mt.  Alex- 
ander ranges,  dividing  the  Sandhurst  and  Castlemaine  gold-fields. 
The  gold-mining  districts  of  Victoria  are  almost  entirely  confined  to 
beds  of  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  age,  of  which  Mr.  Murray  says  :* 
"  As  surface  or  underlying  rocks,  they  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
Victoria  from  the  sea-coast  to  elevations  exceeding  6000  feet." 
They  form  the  bed-rock  of  the  alluvium  the  yield  of  which  aston- 
ished the  world  in  1851,  and  the  country-rock  of  the  quartz-lodes 
from  which  that  alluvial  gold  was  derived.  Selwynf  computed  their 
total  thickness  to  be  not  less  than  35,000  feet.  While  the  line  of 
division  between  the  two  horizons  has  not  been  found,  certain  differ- 
ences in  lithological  character  and  fossil  remains  have  led  the  Vic- 
torian Geological  Survey  to  refer  to  the  Upper  Silurian  that  portion 
of  the  Silurian  rocks  lying  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Melbourne  to 
Heathcote,  whik  the  Silurian  west  of  that  line  is  regarded  as  Lower. 
It  is  in  the  lower  horizon,  which,  according  to  Professor  McCoy,  cor- 
responds to  the  Llandeilo  Flags  and  Bala  rocks  of  Wales,  that  the 
auriferous  deposits  of  Ballarat,  Castlemaine,  and  Sandhurst]:  occur. 
In  the  upper  are  the  Ovens  district,  the  Buckland  and  Harriet- 
ville.  Again,  to  the  latter  belong  the  picturesque  alpine  districts, 
and  to  the  former,  the  extensive  plains  diversified  by  low  rounded 
hills. 

•  While  there  is  a  general  similiarity  in  the  mode  of  occurrence  of 
the  gold,  there  are  also  some  interesting  differences  in  the  habits  of 
the  quartz-lodes  in  the  two  horizons.  The  auriferous  deposits  are 
found  traversing  certain  defined  belts,  which  have  a  general  strike 
20°  to  30°  west  of  north.  These  parallel  belts  contain  veins  of 
quartz  which  conform  to  the  general  strike,  and  which,  like  the  belts 
themselves,  are  separated  by  barren  portions  of  country.  My  ob- 
servations lead  me  to  believe  that  the  gold-veins  of  the  Lower  Si- 
lurian are  more  often  conformable  to  tlie  stratification,  while  those 
of  the  Upper  are  more  frequently  true  fissures,  traversing  the  country 
at  an  angle  to  the  bedding.  R.  A.  F.  Murray,  the  government 
geologist,  has  noted  that  while  the  quartz-reefs  in  the  Upper  Silurian 

*  Page  33  of  the  book  mentioned  in  tbe  preceding  note. 

t  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn,  formerly  head  of  tiie  Geological  Survey  of  Victoria,  and  now 
occupying  a  similar  position  under  the  Canadian  government. 

X  The  fossils  most  common  in  the  rocks  at  Sandhurst,  are  graptolites,  particularly 
stellalus,  exlensus  and  (riiteilen,  together  with  Sertulnria  maf/na  and  venjala,  Didt/mo- 
gra psus  fruticosus,  i\nd  JVii/lloip-dpsm  folium.  In  the  weathered  slate-beds  they  are 
easily  found,  but  underf^Toiind  tiie  dark  color  of  the  rock,  and  the  development  of 
tine  cleavage  renders  them  difficult  of  recognition. 
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may  be  fewer  in  number  and  smaller  in  size,  they  have,  on  the  other 
hand,  considerably  exceeded  hitlierto,  in  their  average  yield  of  gold, 
the  reefs  in  the  lower  division.*  It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
the  smaller  number  of  discovered  reefs  in  the  upper  horizon  is 
largely  due  to  the  more  mountainous  and  less  accessible  character  of 
the  country  in  which  they  occur.  In  the  few  districts,  such  as 
Bright  and  the  Buckland,  where  there  has  been  any  considerable 
amount  of  jirospecting  in  the  rocks  of  this  division,  large  numbers 
of  parallel  veins  have  been  exposed.  Their  greater  yield  per  ton 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  ores  of  the  mines  in  the  Upper 
Silurian  are  frequently  so  charged  with  sulphides  as  to  come  under 
the  "refractory"  class,  necessitating  the  working  of  ore  of  higher 
tenor  than  is  required  in  the  Lower  Silurian,  where  the  quartz  is 
usually  of  the  simplest  "free-milling"  type.  This  difference  will 
also  serve  to  explain  the  circumstance,  mentioned  by  the  govern- 
ment geologist,  that  all  the  largest  nuggets  obtained  in  the  alluvial 
mines  of  Victoria  have  been  found  where  Lower  Silurian  rocks 
prevail. 

^  The  Bendigo  district  consists,  broadly  speaking,  of  a  belt  of  sand- 
stones and  slates  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  abutting  to  the  south  and 
west  against  the  granite  of  the  Mt.  Alexander  ranges  and  overlain 
to  the  north  and  northeast  by  the  shales  of  the  Pliocene.  The  most 
marked  characteristic  of  these  sandstone  and  slate  beds  is  the  extreme 
bending,  folding,  and  contortion  which  they  have  undergone, 
accom[)anied,  as  might  be  expected,  by  a  varying  amount  of  Assuring 
and  faulting.  The  anticlinal  and  synclinal  undulations  are  often 
remarkably  sharp  and  exhibit  every  gradation  in  extent,  from  a  few 
feet  to  miles,  from  a  hand-specimen  to  those  larger  corrugations  of 
the  earth's  crust  which  geologists  name  "  ge-synclines  "  and  "ge- 
anticlines." The  main  anticlinal  axes  strike  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  E., 
but  there  are  also  transverse  undulations  which  further  complicate 
the  geological  structure. 

The  Reefs. 

The  quartz  reefs  or  lodesf  conform  to  these  folds  in  the  country- 

*  The  returns  show  that  the  average  yield  per  ton  is  as  follows  : 

Upper  Silurian,  Beecli worth,  13  dwts.  23  grs.,  Gippsland  15  dwts.  21  grs. 

Lower  Silurian,  Baliiirat,  7  dwts.  21  grs.,  Bendigo,  9  dwts.  5  grs. 

t  Tlie  Australian  calls  a  quartz  lode  or  vein  a  "  reef,"  the  Californian  a  "  ledge," 
while  in  Colorado  tlie  word  "crevice"  often  does  sin)ilar  duty.  Throughout  this 
article  I  shall  often  use  tlie  colonial  mining  terms,  since  they  are  usually  expressive 
and  it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  other  names  that  are  not  also  local. 
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rock,  tliat  is,  the  ore-deposits  lie  between  and  along  the  beds  of  slate 
and  sandstone,  the  anticlinal  axes  of  which  form  the  apex  or  caj)  of 
the  quartz-formations,  which  are  thus  known  as  "saddles,"  while 
the  lower  portions,  called  the  "legs,"  similarly  dip  east  and  west 
with  the  inclosing  strata.  In  like  manner,  in  the  direction  of  their 
strike,  the  quartz-formations*  pitch  north  and  south  conformably  to 
the  longitudinal  undulations  produced  in  the  anticlinal  axes  by  the 
transverse  folds  mentioned  above. 

The  "  saddle-reef"  is  the  distinctive  ore-deposit  of  the  Sandhurst 
mines.  The  references  to  this  most  beautiful  type  of  ore-deposit  to 
be  found  among  the  works  relating  to  the  distribution  and  extraction 
of  the  precious  metals,  are  both  meager  and  inaccurate.  In  the 
Colonies,  it  is  true,  one  hears  a  great  deal  of  these  "  Sandhurst  sad- 
dles," such  references  I)eing,  however,  for  the  most  part  very  vague 
and  incorrect.  In  other  mining  districts,  in  the  neighboring  colo- 
nies of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  etc.,  the  writer  has  often 
heard  this  or  that  mine  spoken  of  as  containing  "a  saddle,  just  like 
those  of  Sandhurst."  On  examination  these  proved  in  every  case  to 
be  different  forms  of  the  ordinary  junction  of  two  lodes,  not  true  an- 
ticlines, producing  however  bodies  of  quartz  which  the  old  Bendigo 
digger  would  promptly  label  as  "saddles,"  for  the  sake,  perhaps,  of 
auld  lang  syne,  I  was  beginning  to  fear  that  the  saddle-reef  as  a 
distinct  formation  did  not  exist  at  all,  even  at  Sandhurst,  until 
underground,  at  the  New  Chum  and  Victoria  mine,  I  saw  for  the 
first  time  a  type  of  ore-deposit  which  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  the  many  forms  in  which  gold  is  known  to  occur.  I  remember 
well  my  delight  in  recognizing  the  peculiar  character  of  the  lodes, 
also  my  disappointment  on  finding  that  the  "west  legs"  did  not 
conform  to  the  bedding,  and  then  finally  my  relief  when  I  saw  that 
in  the  latter  observation  I  had  confounded  bedding  and  cleavage. 
The  cleavage  in  some  parts  of  the  field  is  so  strong  as  to  obliterate 
the  bedding;  and  it  is  by  reason  of  this  fact  that  so  many  observers 
have  gone  astray.  In  what  is  practically  the  only  authority  dealing 
with  Victorian  mining — Brough  Smyth's  Gold-Ficlds  of  Victoria — 
there  is  a  lamentable  confusion  upon  this  point.  The  difficulty  is 
further  increased  by  the  fact  that  there  are  "false  saddles,"  one  leg 

*  In  the  mines,  the  words  "pilch,"  "dip,"  "underlay,"  etc.,  are  used  indis- 
criminately. I  shall  always  use  "dip  "  to  express  the  angle  with  the  horizon,  east 
or  west,  made  by  the  beds  of  the  country  or  the  reefs  which  are  conformable  to 
them.  "  Pitch  "  will  be  used  to  describe  the  inclination  north  or  south  along  the 
strike  of  the  quartz-formations. 
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of  wlnfh  conrf)rms  to  tlio  .stratification,  while  the  other  follows  a 
joint  or  some  other  cross- fracture  in  the  country.  Figs.  2  and  3  (pp. 
^67  and  460),  illustrate  the  simplest  type  of  true  and  false  saddles. 
In  hot!)  cases  the  Inddinfj^-planes  are  indicated,  wliile,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, the  lines  of  cleavage  are  on)itted.  In  Fig.  2,  A  would  Ix? 
called  the  cap  or  apex,  B  the  west  leg,  and  C  the  east  leg.  A  cross- 
cut pa.ssing  through  I)  would  l)e  .said  to  be  in  "center-country  ;"  as 
soon  as  the  dip  of  the  be<ls  became  distinctly  east  or  west  the  cross- 


Fig.  12. 
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NEW  CHUM  CONSOLIDATED  MINE, 

cut  would  have  pnctrated  into  "ea.'^t  ".or  "  west  country."  In  Fig. 
3,  A  A  illustrates  a  fissure,  sometimes  a  fault,  sometimes  onlv  a 
joint  ;  D  D  is  the  ore  formed  along  this  line  of  fi.>ssure,  while  li  is 
the  body  of  quartz  formetl  at  its  junction  with  the  l)edding-plane 
C  C,  which  carries  another  vein  of  quartz.  When  a  formation  like 
this  is  further  complicjiteil  by  a  few  minor  faults  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  slaty  cleavage  at  varying  angles,  it  is  verv  diffi- 
cult to  determine  correctly  the  true  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  the  quartz- 
body  may  be  mistaken  for  a  true  saddle,  that  is,  an  anticline  ol 
quartz. 

vol-  XX.— 31 
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The  mines  arc  located  along  the  various  "  lines  of  reef,"  which 
are  coincident  with  the  surface-exposure  of  the  quartz  formed  along 
the  anticlinal  axes.  The  general  dip  of  the  country  (as  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  individual  beds  comprising  it)  is  eastward ;  or,  as 
the  miners  put  it,  "center-country  dips  east."  The  following  state- 
ment illustrates  this  i)oint.  Three  mines  (they  happen  to  be  three 
famous  producers)  are  taken  approximately  opposite  each  other  on 
the  three  great  lines  of  reef — the  New  Chum,  the  Garden  Gully,  and 
the  Hustlers.  In  the  accompanying  table,  the  third  column  gives 
the  average  strike  of  the  anticline  which  forms  the  "line  of  reef," 
and  the  fourth  the  pitch  of  the  quartz-formation  at  the  depths  indi- 
cated in  the  brackets.  The  last  column  gives  the  dip  of  "  center- 
country  "  as  determined  from  the  figures  given  in  columns  5  to  8. 
Taking  the  saddle  as  similar  to  the  roof  of  a  house,  the  third  column 
gives  the  angle  which  the  ridge  makes  with  the  meridian;  the  fourth, 
the  angle  with  the  planeof  the  horizon;  and  the  last  column,  the  in- 
clination of  its  axis  when  it  is  slightly  tilted  to  one  side. 


Table  showing 

'Ae  Principal  Features  of  the  Main  Saddle- Formations, 

Shaft. 

1 

a> 

o 

c 
3 

6 

tn 

> 
< 

Average  pitch 
of  formation. 

Depth. 

lis 

u 

si 
0. 

Distance  of 

ccnter-eountry 

from  Shaft. 

d 

■5 

1 

> 
< 

"180"  Mine 

Victory  and  Pandora 
Gt.  Ex.  Hustlers 

New  Chum... 
Garden  Gully 
Hustlers 

•^loW.ofN. 
25°  W.  of  N. 
aj°W  ofN. 

line  (at  2500  ft.)  560 
line  (at  650  ft.)  140 

1  in  5  (at  1800  ft.)  200 

1 

65fl.W. 

9"    " 
80  "    " 

2500'  70ft.E. 

1 
2160  130"  " 

1800  160"  " 

i 

linU 
1  in  15)4 
1  in  6)4 

At  the  "180"  mine,  for  instance,  the  strike  of  the  New  Chum 
formation  is  21°  A^^.  of  N.,  the  pitch  of  the  saddle  at  the  2500-foot 
level  is  northward  1  in  6,  the  dip  of  center-country  is  east  about  1 
in  14.  The  last  is  determined  thus:  at  the  560-foot  cross-cut  the 
center  country  is  65  feet  west  of  the  shaft,  while  at  the  2500  it  is 
70  feet  east  of  the  shaft,  so  that  it  has  travelled  eastward  135  feet 
in  about  1940  feet,  the  general  dip  of  the  country  having  taken  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  this  particular  shaft  the  series  of  beds  inter- 
sected by  it.  The  ideal  section,  Fig.  4  (p.  471),  represents  the  structure, 
and  shows  how,  the  general  trend  of  the  country  being  to  the  oa.st,  any 
one  of  the  deep  mine-workings  will  intercept,  in  succession,  many 
saddles,  some  of  which  will  jirove  gold-bearing  and  some  barren. 
It  will  be  understood  that  only  the  gold-bearing  ones  of  the  series 
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are  developed  in  a  manner  permitting  their  proper  examination. 
One  mine  may  have  only  two  goUl-l>earing  saiUlhi?,  while  another 
may  have  exposed  a  dozen  or  more.*  As  soon  as  one  formation  has 
heen  worked  ont,  when  the  legs  interce|)ted  hy  the  deeper  cross-cuts 
are  found  to  become  too  small  or  too  poor  for  profit,  prospecting  is 
renewed  until  another  gold-bearing  saddle  is  cut.  Its  apex  may 
occur  between  the  lower  portions  of  the  legs  of  the  last  saddle  or  it 
may  not  be  found  for  200  or  300  feet  dee|>er.  Deejter^  not  further 
east  or  west  on  the  same  horizon  ;  for  the  working  of  the  mine  has 


Fig.  13 
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.'^hown  that  a  gold-bearing  succession  of  saddles  will  go  down  in 
step-like  gradations,  each  succeeding  one  being  slightly  eastward  of 
the  oneabove  it  (.«ee  Fig.  5,  p.  473).  This  simplicity  of  arrangement  is, 
of  course,  n)uch  complicated,  sonietinies  utterly  destroyed,  by  faulting, 
and  by  the  formation  of  irregular  bo<lies  of  quartz  that  may  be  rec- 
ognized occasionally  as  imperfect  saddles. 

*  In  tlie  New  Cluim  ami  Vicloria  mine,  for  instance,  as  many  as  ."^0  Kiddles 
have  been  pa.sseti  through  from  the  surface  to  2.'i00  feet.  In  tlie  "180"  mine,  five 
have  been  discovered  and  explored,  of  which  number  three  have  proved  profitably 

auriferous. 
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As  would  be  expected  by  the  geologist,  these  anticlines  alternate 
with  synclinal  undulations;  but  this  fact  has  been  recognized  by  few 
of  those  engaged  in  the  development  of  the  field,  though  it  is  a  point 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  proper  conception  of  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  the  quartz.  The  explanation  of  this  matter  is  that 
exploration  has  been  confined,  particularly  in  the  deep  mines  on  the 
New  piium  reef,  to  a  narrow  strip  of  country  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  great  anticlinal  axes;  and,  though  it  is  known  that 
quartz  lodes  occur,  for  instance,  between  the  New  Chum  and  Garden 
Gully  lines,  these  "side-lines,"  as  they  are  called,  have  been 
neglected,*  and  it  is  in  that  portion  of  the  country  that  the  synclines 
would  be  situated.  Where  extensive  faulting  has  taken  place,  these 
synclines  are  to  be  seen  in  the  workings  of  some  of  the  mines  on  the 
main  "lines  of  reef"  In  the  Confidence  Extended,  for  instance,  I 
observed  some  small  "  inverted  saddles,"  as  also  in  the  Hercules  and 
Energetic.  In  both  cases  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  dislocation 
has  brought  a  portion  of  the  west  country  into  line  with  one  of  the 
chief  anticlinal  axes,  in  the  one  case  the  Garden  Gully,  in  the  other 
the  New  Chum.  A  good  instance  of  the  more  frequent  occurrence 
of  "  inverted  saddles  "  is  presented  by  Jhe  Great  Britain  mine,  located 
on  the  Carshalton  reef,  a  "side-line"  west  of  the  New  Chum.  Fig. 
6  (p.  475)  illustrates  it. 

The  distribution  of  the  gold  in  the  quartz  of  the  saddle-reefs 
shows  great  variations.  In  a  given  formation  in  one  mine  the  cap 
or  a  portion  of  the  cap  only  will  pay,  while  on  the  same  formation 
in  a  neighboring  claim  the  cap  and  west  leg  may  yield  good  returns, 
or  again  both  legs  may  prove  gold-bearing  while  the  cap  is  barren. 
The  quartz-bodies  do  not  extend  uninterruptedly  along  their  strike  ; 
their  continuity  is  broken  by  overlappings  or  disturbed  by  faults. 
Diiferent  local  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  country  give  very 
different  shapes  to  the  enclosed  formations. 

The  most  extensive  ore-body  and  the  greatest  yield  of  gold  from 
any  one  formation  is  claimed  by  the  Garden  Gully  line  from  a  saddle 
which  traversed  a  group  of  mines  (of  which  the  Garden  Gully 
United  and   the  Victory  and  Pandora  were  the  chief  producers),  at 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  and  during  a  later  visit  to  Sandlmrst,  I  learn  that  the 
recent  legishvtion  as  to  mining  on  private  property,  togetlier  witli  the  nolahle  suc- 
cess of  the  New  Red,  Wliito  and  lUue  Consolidated,  wiiich  is  on  a  "side  line"  (the 
Sheepshead),  has  caused  the  beginning  of  active  exploration  on  these  sul>sidiary 
formations,  this  exploration  being  due,  as  has  often  been  the  case  in  this  gold-field, 
to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Lansell. 
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a  depth  of  from  600  to  700  feet  from  the  surface.  In  the  Garden 
Giilly  United  alone,  it  was  worl<ed  for  646  yards  along  the  strike 
during  14  years,  and  yielded  13  tons  of  gold.  For  continuous  pro- 
ductiveness, most  numerous  succession  of  gold-bearing  formations, 
and  greatest  underground  development,  the  New  Chum  ranks  first. 
One  can  walk  underground  from  the  Victoria  Consols  to  Golden 
Squar-e,  through  the  continuous  workings  of  21  mines,  at  a  depth  of 
from  1800  to  2000  feet,  for  a  distance  of  2  miles.  The  average  num- 
ber of  "payable"  saddles  in  any  one  mine  on  the  New  Chum  line 
from  the  surface  to  2000  feet,  would  be  not  far  short  of  ten  ;  on 
the  Garden  Gully  the  gold  has  been  practically  confined  to  two  for- 
mations. The  Hustlers  line  had  its  greatest  development  in  the 
Great  Extended  Hustlers,  the  Hustlers,  and  the  United  Hu.stlers  and 
Redan.  It  has  been  worked  less  extensively  than  the  other  two  main 
lines  of  reef;  but  its  known  extent  is  great,  and  it  should  prove  an 
important  producer  in  ye^rs  to  come.  Of  the  various  formations  to 
be  seen  in  the  mines  of  Sandhurst  at  the  time  of  my  inspection,  the 
largest,  most  extensive,  and  most  profitable  was  that  on  the  New 
Chum  lode  between  the  New  Chum  railway  and  the  "180"  mine. 
It  extended  through  14  different  claims  (see  Fig.  7,  p.  477),  a  distance 
of  2400  yards,  and  was  intercepted  at  depths  which  varied  from  1600 
to  2400  feet.  I  saw  the  development  of  this  formation  in  six  of  the 
mines  through  which  it  passed,  and,  with  the  aid  of  drawings  repro- 
duced from  sketches  made  underground,  I  will  endeavor  to  describe 
the  different  modes  of  its  occurrence. 

The  Shenandoah  Mine. 

The  most  southerly  mine  on  this  great  body  of  gold-bearing 
quartz  is  the  New  Chum  Railway,  which,  on  account  of  the  good 
returns  obtained  from  this  formation  at  2025  feet  depth,  is  often 
quoted  in  the  Colonies  as  an  example  of  deep  gold-mining.  From 
this  company's  ground  the  formation  rijses  towards  the  Shenandoah, 
where  at  1990  feet*  the  west  leg  was  being  very  profitably  exploited 
at  the  time  of  my  visit.  In  the  breast  of  the  level  and  in  thestopes 
overhead,  the  reef  is  seen  to  be  notably  laminatedf  and  very  well 
defined.  As  the  cap  is  approached  the  walls  remain  as  before,  but 
the  quartz  becomes  broken,  dead-white  in  color,  and  with  a  splintery 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  between  the  New  Chum  Railway  and  the  Shenandoah,  the 
back  or  anticlinal  axis  of  the  formation  pitches  about  100  feet  in  600. 

t  In  Amador  county,  Cal.,  this  would  be  calle<l  "ribbon-rock."  In  both  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia  euch  a  structure  is  considered  a  favorable  sign. 
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fracture  at  right  angles  to  the  walls.  The  cap  or  apex  of  the  saddle 
is  poor,  while  the  east  leg  soon  gets  small,  and  is  never  "  payable." 
Figs.  8,  9,  10,  and  1 1  (p.  479)  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of  the  forma- 
tion. A  indicates  sandstone,  IJ  slate,  and  C  quartz.  Fig.  8  shows  the 
west  leg  at  the  bottom  level.  The  lode  is  about  7  feet  wide,  and  consists 
of  beautifully  laminated  and  mottled  stone,  carrying  visible  gold. 
There  is  about  4  inches  of  selvage*  or  "dig"  on  the  hanging-wall, 
shown  at  K.  Fig.  9  shows  the  same  lode  at  the  north  end  of  the 
drift.  It  is  here  about  2  feet  wide,  closely  laminated,  but  poor. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  going  northward  the  level  gets  out 
of  the  ore-shoot,  which  is  rising  overhead,  pitching  south.  The 
"spurs"  or  feedersf  going  off  into  the  center-country  are  a  common 
feature  in  these  mines.  Fig.  10  illustrates  the  west  leg  a  few  feet 
below  the  turn-over  of  the  saddle.  The  quartz,  which  is  white  and 
barren,  shows  included  fragments  of  country- rock  (D).  Fig.  11 
gives  a  general  view  in  cross-section  of  the  formation.  The  richest 
ore  was  found  along  that  part  of  the  west  leg  which  is  marked  by 
crosses  (to  the  right  of  N).  The  distance  from  M  to  N  is  120  feet. 
In  the  cross-cut,  60  feet  below  the  cap  of  the  saddle,  the  legs  are  90 
feet  apart.  Center-country  consists  of  beds  of  hard  sandstone,  sej)a- 
rated  by  thin  slate  partings.  A  winze  sunk  below  the  cross-cut  has 
intercepted  another  small  saddle,  whose  axis  is  a  few  feet  eastward 
from  that  of  the  main  formation. 

The  New  Chum  Consolidated. 

The  next  mine|  in  which  I  studied  this  formation  was  the  New 
Chum  Consolidated.  Between  this  mine  and  the  Shenandoah  the 
formation  undergoes  a  change.  AVhile  it  pitches  south  in  the  latter 
(as  we  have  seen),  it  turns  over  in  an  intermediate  mine.  Craven's 
New  Chum,  and  begins  to  take  a  northerly  pitch,  which  character- 
izes it  in  all  the  remaining  mines  through  which  we  shall  follow  it. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  in  the  exploitation  of  the  mines 
it  is  found  that  the  back  or  anticlinal  axis  of  the  formation  has  not 

*  "Dig"  and  "piig"  are  the  names  given  in  the  Colonies  to  that  which  an 

American  calls  "gouge,"  a  Cornisiimiiii  "hulk  "  ami  "  fluccan,"  and  which  in  the 
text-books  is  termed  "selvage." 

f  Irregular  cross-veins  of  quartz,  which  are  found  traversing  the  country  in  all 
directions,  are  called  at  Sandhurst  "spare" — a  good  name,  and  almost  equivalent 
to  the  "feeders"  and  "droppers"  of  other  districts.  The  short-lived,  flat  seams 
are  often  called  "floating  spurs  " 

I  See  the  plan,  Fig.  7,  p.  477,  of  the  mining  properties  referred  to. 
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that  un.swerviii<5  regularity  which  a  general  description  might  lead 
one  to  infer,  but  is  frequently  broken  l)y  faults,  and  j)resents  over- 
lappings,  which,  however,  do  not  prevent  it  from  keeping  a  general 
easily-recognized  inclination. 

In  the  New  Chum  Consolidated,  the  formation  has  undergone 
several  changes,  as  compared  to  its  appearance  in  the  Shenandoah, 
and  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  it  consisted  here  of  three  sad- 
dies,  one  above  the  other.  If  I  read  the  facts  correctly,  there  is 
only  one,  which  corresponds  to  that  seen  above  the  1990  cross-cut 
in  the  Shenandoah.  At  the  mine,  one  is  told  that  there  is  one  con- 
tinuous west  leg,  with  three  east  legs ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  consider  the  lower  two  legs  as  "  spurs  "  from 
the  west  leg  into  the  center-country,  after  the  manner  of  the  veins 
shown  in  Fig.  9  (p.  479).  By  Fig.  12  (p.  481)  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
bend  of  the  saddle  is  very  sharp,  and  that  below  the  1770-foot  cross-cut 
there  is  a  break  or  fault.  Center-country,  as  in  the  Shenandoah,  is 
hard  sandstone,  with  traces  of  a  westerly  cleavage,  while  the  bed  over- 
lying the  quartz  is  slate,  which  in  the  1683-foot  cross-cut,  west  of  the 
cap,  shows  a  very  strong  cleavage  of  about  60°  east.  This  has  been 
mistaken  for  bedding,  so  that  one  is  told  that  the  saddle  is  east  of 
center-country,  and  that  the  west  leg  cuts  across  the  stratification. 
It  is  frequently  the  case  that  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  saddles 
the  cleavage  is  so  developed  as  to  hide  the  bedding-planes. 

The  richest  quartz,  or  ''  best  gold,"*  was  found  on  the  west  side 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  cap,  as  indicated  by  crosses  in  my  sketch. 
The  quartz  of  the  stopes  is  generally  very  white  and  the  gold  com- 
paratively fine.  Near  the  lode  there  is  a  casing  of  black  graphitic 
slate,  which  is  highly  pyritiferous.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  this  mine  six  saddle-formations  have  been  discovered,  from 
the  1240-  down  to  the  1810-foot  level. 

Laksell's  "  222  "  Mine. 
Leaving  this  mine,t  to  which  I  hope  to  refer  again  as  being  one 
of    the  best-cquipj)ed    and    best-managed    properties  on  the    field, 
the  next  claim  northward  which  I  visited^  was  Lansell's  "  222,"§ 

*  The  Anstralian  talks  of '•  fair  gold,"  "good  gold,"  "best  gold,"  etc.,  meaning 
tliat  lie  is  getting  a  fair  amount,  a  good  amount,  etc.,  of  gold  in  the  quartz  ;  or,  as 
would  1)6  said  out  West, ''  fairish  rock,"  '"good  dirt,"  the  "  best  ore,"  etc. 

t  My  best  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  James  Boland  for  his  courtesy  in  guiding  me 
through  tlie  mine,  etc. 

X  The  New  Chum  United  lies  between  the  New  Chum  Cons,  and  Lansell's  ''  2'2"2." 

^,  The  claim  is  about  222  yards  long,  while,  similarly,  the  famous  ''  180  "  mine  is 
180  yards  long.     Both  are  the  private  property  of  Mr.  George  Lansell. 
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which  communicates  underground  with  the  Lazarus  mine,  so  that 
it  will  1)6  convenient  to  consider  both  together.  In  these  two  mines 
the  overlying  beds  have  been  further  bent,  with  the  result  that  the 
arch  of  the  saddle  is  broken,  and  a  long  neck  of  quartz  marks  the 
fracture.  At  times,  the  formation  looks  like  an  ordinary  junction  of 
two  lodes;  and  the  highly  developed  cleavage  would  make  it,  re- 
garde,d  alone,  difficult  to  unravel.  At  the  1 900-foot  level  in  the 
"  222,"  the  legs  are  only  20  feet  apart,  approaching  each,  other 
overhead  so  that  both  are  worked  in  one  run  of  stopes,  the  heading 
of  which  presents  the  appearance  of  a  big  lode  divided  by  a  "  horse  " 
of  country.  The  quartz  itself  is  from  5  to  20  feet  wide,  enlarging, 
of  course,  near  the  cap  of  the  saddle.  Between  the  legs  the  country 
is  quartzose,  and  much  broken  up  by  a  ramification  of  spurs  which 
with  the  cleavage  obliterate  the  bedding.  The  cap  forms  a  long  and 
narrow  neck  of  ore,  which  extends  for  81  feet  above  the  level,  break- 
ing up  into  spurs  and  irregular  bodies  of  quartz  at  its  upper  end. 
The  formation  at  this  level  pitches  north  1  in  10. 

The  Lazarus  Mine. 

Li  the  Lazarus,  the  cap  of  the  saddle,  forming  here  aUo  a  narrow 
neck  of  quartz,  was  followed  down  by  the  shaft  from  1850  to  1960  feet, 
and  proved  "  payable  "  most  of  the  way.  In  the  illustration  (Fig.  13, 
p.  483)  A  is  sandstone,  which,  near  the  saddle,  is  cut  up  by  spurs 
(as  is  usually  the  case  where  center-country  is  sandstone),  but  in  the 
2000-foot  cross-cut  is  hard  and  clean.  B  is  slate,  the  cleavage  of  which 
is  highly  developed.  The  arrows  (at  E  and  W)  indicate  the  bedding, 
while  the  slanting  lines  mark  the  cleavage.  E  (at  the  top  of  the 
Fig.)  is  at  1889,  and  D  at  1960  feet  below  the  surface.  C  is  the 
main  body  of  ore,  which  is  frequently  disordered  by  minor  faults, 
such  as  X  and  y.  That  marked  y,  for  instance,  carries  crushe<l  quartz 
3  to  4  inches  wide,  accomjianied  by  softer  material  (tiuccan  or  sel- 
vage). The  spuria,  indicated  in  A,  show  gold  near  the  main  lode. 
Both  legs  and  the  cap  have  been  profitably  worked,  the  gold  in  the 
legs  being  very  coarse,  more  especially  in  the  "  west  reef,"  where 
pieces  weighing  from  1  to  3  ounces  have  been  obtained.  The  quartz 
itself  is  dead-white,  with  a  splinteir  fracture,  and  when  broken 
rattles  like  fragments  of  porcelain.  There  is  but  little  jiyi'ites  present, 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  pyrites  is  generally  absent  from  that  part 
of  the  lode  which  carries  the  coarsest  gold.  Below  the  formation 
another  saddle  has  been  discovered,  whicii  may  possibly  be  that  which 
was  described  as  cut  by  the  winze  below  the  1990-foot  level  in  the 
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Shenandoah.  In  Fig.  11  (p.  479)  this  "make  of  stone  "  is  shown.  It 
is  separatfd  by  20  feet  of  sandstone  from  the  main  saddle;  it  is  more 
regular  than  the  upper  one,  and  its  west  leg  carries  "  fair  gohl," 
while  the  eastern  is  p<Mtr. 

Only  two  paying  formations  have  I)een  intersecte^j  in  this  mine 
in  the  last  1000  feet  of  sinking  (that  is,  below  the  1000-foot  level), 
namely,  the  saddle  at  the  1750, an<l  that  at  the  *2000-f(X)t  level  above 
descrilx.'d.     Jn  that  portion  of  the  mine  U'low  850  feet,  twelve  for- 


Fig.  34. 
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East  Log  of  the  Main  Formation  in  the  Johnbon's  Mine. 

mations  have  been  cut.  most  of  which  showe<l  some  gold  ;  but  the 
two  above  nientioncnl  have  been  much  the  most  pnxluctive. 
The  following  list  may  be  of  interest : 


Saddle  cut  at 

SoO  feet, 

930  " 
1040  " 
1160  " 
r.MO  " 
1203  " 
1435  " 
1G30  " 
17.30  " 
17J)0  "  . 
1837  "  . 
1889  to  2000  feet, 


.     .   nogoixl. 

no  gotxl. 

nof^cMHl. 

<lwts.  first  crushing,  followed  by  a  4  dnt.  yield. 

no  r^xmI. 

no  ^(hmI. 

•mull,  not  pay.ililo. 

good. 

poor. 

hroken,  n<H»r. 

.    very  good. 
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The  North  Old  Chum  Mine. 

Next  to  the  Lazarus,*  is  the  Old  Chum,  whic-h  I  did  not  visit, 
and  then  follows  the  New  Chum  and  Victoria,  which  was  not 
deej)  enoui^hf  to  cut  the  formation  which  we  have  been  following 
through  the  different  mines.  Then  follows  the  North  Old  Chum, 
where,  at  2290  feet,  the  main  formation  has  been  profitably  devel- 
oped. A  cross-cut  at  that  depth  cut  the  west  leg  at  70  feet  from  the 
shaft,  and  45  feet  further  intercepted  the  east  leg.  A  lava  dike 
about  4  inches  wide  is  seen  24  feet  east  of  the  west  leg.  The  west 
reef  has  been  driven  upon  for  about  20  feet  each  way.  In  the 
north  end  it  was  8  feet  wide,  with  clean  walls,  carrying  coarse^;  gold, 
easily  visible  in  tiie  quartz  which  had  the  same  dead-white  color 
and  curious  fracture  as  that  of  the  Lazarus.  There  were  to  be  seen 
patches  of  mineral  (mostly  arsenicjil  pyrites)  arranged  along  the  black 
lines  formed  by  some  included  slate.  From  this  drift,  during  my 
stay  in  Sandhurst,  was  broken  stone  which  gave  "  the  deepest  divi- 
dends" on  record  for  the  Southern  hemisphere.§ 

In  the  south  end  the  lode  was  smaller,  as  would  be  expected,  since 
the  saddle  pitches  north.  The  width  was  2  feet  in  the  face,  and  the 
back  of  the  level  showed  coarse  gold,  the  quartz  being  similar  to  that 
of  the  north  drift  and  accomj)anied  by  2  inches  of  black  clay  or 
"dig."  The  hanging-wall,  as  heretofore  in  the  other  mines,  is  seen 
to  be  slate,  while  immediately  under  the  foot-wall  there  is  "cordu- 
roy" or  closely  alternating  thin  beds  of  sandstone  of  varying  hard- 
ness and  composition.  Near  the  lode  the  country  shows  coarse 
pyrites,  arranged  with  no  apparent  regularity. 

The  east  leg  had  not  been  driven  upon  when  I  saw  it;  but  since 
then  it  has  been  developed  and  has  given  good  stone. 

When  the  north  drift  from  the  2290-foot  level  in  the  North  Old 
Chum  has  been  driven  300  feet  further,  it  will  connect  with  the 
2300-f()ot  level  in  Lansell's  "  180"  mine,||  the  deejjcst  in  Australia. 

*  J  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  mine-manager,  Mr.  T.  Whitford,  for  his 
conrtesv  in  taking  me  thnmgli  the  workings. 

t  Since  my  visit  tiie  shaft  lia^j  been  sunk  and  the  reef  cut  at  2260  feet. 

X  The  coarse  ciiaracter  of  tlie  goUi  is  indicated  by  the  yield  of  223  oz.  of  gohl 
from  only  341  oz.  of  amalgam. 

i  For  the  week  ending  September  13,  1890,  it  yielded  223  oz.  9  dwts.  from  141 
tons,  which  result  enabled  a  sixpenny  dividend  to  be  paid.  The  depth  was  2290 
feet. 

II  The  opportunity  is  ofl'ered  me  in  this  connection  to  express  my  great  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  (ieorge  Lansell,  the  man  who  has  done  most  to  develop  the  Sandhurst 
district,  for  assistance  given  me  in  visiting  the  mines,  as  well  as  for  valuable 
information  regarding  mining  and  milling  on  the  gold-tield. 
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The  "180"  Mine. 


Iij  tills  mine  the  crown  or  cap  of  the  sjuldle  is  cut  by  the  220<)-ffK)t 
cross-cut,  80  A*et  east  from  the  shaft,  showing  a  width  of  12  feet  of 
quartz.  At  43  feet  a  dike  is  cut.  In  the  2.300-foot  cross-cut  the 
west  Ic^  is  cut  at  58  feet,  while  the  east  leg  is  seen,  brf>ken  up  and 
irregular,  at  130  feet.  The  dike  is  cut  at  5o  feet.  In  the  2  l(>r>- 
foot  cross-cut  the  west  leg  is  8  feet  east  of  the  shaft  an<l  the  dike  46 
feet.  In  the  2500-foot  <*n>s.«-cut  this  formation  has  not  l)oen  cut,  hut 
the  west  leg  o{  another  siiddle  is  found  at  48  feet  east,  the  corrcs|Mfnd- 
ing  east  leg  Ijeing  at  81  feet.  The  dike  is  at  58  feet.  In  the  2600- 
foot  cross-cut  the  same  dikecKH-urs  at  56  feet.  The  cross-sect ioti  (  Fig. 
14,  p.  485)  illustrates  these  formations.     The  dikes,  one  of  which 

Fig.  35. 


.1 
Kniilt  as  St'cn  in  tlie  N'.rtli  l.iicl  ..f  ihe  1280- Foot  Level  of  ihe  Juhnstm's  Mine. 

is  shown  in  the  section,  are  a  most  im|>ortant  and  interesting  feature 
of  the  mining  iit  Sandhurst,  and  will  l>c  refemil  to  fn-quentlv. 

In  the  "  1.S0"  mine  we  stn?  the  furthe.-l  northern  development  of 
the  great  saddle  which  we  have  followed  through  several  mines  and 
which  is  first  cut  hy  the  New  Chum  Railway.  In  the  *'  180"  mine 
it  has  not  l>cen  o|)ene<l  up  much  ;  hut  at  2400  fi'ct,  in  the  south 
level,  it  forms  the  de«>pest  gold-bearing  quartz  now  worketi  in  the 
Colonics.  The  west  leg,  the  only  portion  of  the  forniation  which  is 
worke«l  at  present,  shows  aU^ut  1  foot  of  very  Ix'iiutifully  laminated 
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quartz.  The  quartz  is  brittle  and  flaky,  the  gold  coarse  and  associ- 
ated with  a  good  percentage  of  iron  pyrites  and  zinc-blende.  On 
the  hanging-wall  there  is  a  blaok  graphitic  slate  which  carries  a  note- 
worthy amount  of  mundic.  The  foot-wall  shows  cross-joints  about 
30  inches  apart  and  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  strike.  The  coun- 
try is  "corduroy,"  similar  to  that  noted  in  the  North  Old  Chum, 
and  carries  j)yrites  near  the  reef.  The  cleavage  is  highly  developed, 
and  to  the  east  (about  60  feet)  in  the  cross-cut,  it  obliterates  the 
bedding,  though  the  latter  is  to  be  distinguished  with  difficulty  to 
the  east  near  the  east  leg  and  to  the  west  near  the  west  leg.  Be- 
tween them  the  country  is  broken  up  and  penetrated  by  the  dike, 
which  has  a  slight  easterly  dip. 

The  illustrations  represent  other  interesting  features  of  the  "  180" 
mine.  Fig.  15  (p.  485)  shows  the  point  where  the  lava  dike,  about  8 
inches  wide,  strikes  the  top  of  the  saddle  above  the  2500-foot  level. 
The  arrows  indicate  the  bedding ;  the  slanting  lines,  the  cleavage  ;  E 
is  disordered  country.  The  dikeT  appears  to  be  cut  off,  but  it  finds 
a  passage  in  a  plane  other  than  that  in  which  the  section  is  taken. 
A  is  broken  sandy  rock.  Oand  C  are  fragments  of  the  cap.  Fig.  16 
(p.  485)  is  taken  in  center-country  at  the  2500-foot  level.  The  dike  T 
(here  10  inches  wide)  cuts  through  the  spurs  preparatory  to  taking 
a  more  regular  course  conformable  to  the  bedding.  In  Fig.  14, 
already  referred  to,  the  dark  line  indicates  the  dike,  which,  though 
it  rarely  exceeds  9  inches  in  width,  has  been  traced  through  the 
half-mile  of  workings  from  the  surface  down.  It  can  be  seen  in  the 
2600-foot  cross-cut  and  it  is  a  noticeable  feature  of  a  surft^ce  cutting, 
a  sketch  of  which  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  63  (p.  527).  Fig.  17  (p.  485) 
shows  the  dikeT  where  it  forms  a  division  in  the  quartz  of  the  west 
leg  (of  the  2500-foot  saddle)  and  carries  included  pieces  of  quartz,  Y>. 
In  this  figure  B  is  slate,  A  is  slaty  sandstone,  and  C  is  quartz.  Fig. 
18  (p.  485)  shows  a  fault,  the  throw  of  which  is  about  7  inches,  as 
seen  in  the  2400-foot  level.     The  sketch  explains  itself. 

The  underground  workings  of  this  very  interesting  mine*  have  un- 
covered five  saddles,  of  which  the  one  at  the  2400-foot  level  is  the  third 
"  payable  "  one.  The  other  formations  were  cut  at  660,  1560,  2000 
and  2200  feet  respectively.  The  east  leg  of  the  2400-foot  formation 
is  the  longest  east  leg  in  the  mine,  40  feet.  The  longest  west  leg 
was  worked  from  the  1600-  to  the  1870-foot  level.     The  cap  of  the 

*  Mr.  James  Northoote,  the  mine-manaper,  pave  me  a  preat  deal  of  this  infornia 
tion  and  in  many  other  ways  assisted  me  in  my  examination  of  tlie  yold-field. 
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560-foot  Siuldle  was  the  most  payable  portion  of  that  particular 
formation.  The  east  leg  was  short-lived,  the  quartz  pinching,  while 
the  wall  or  "  back  "  contitiue<l.  Generally  sj)eakin<r,  the  west  legs 
are  the  strongest  and  most  auriferous  in  this,  as  in  most  of  the 
saddles  of  the  New  Chum  line  of  reef.  No  considerable  Ixxly  of 
gold-bearing  stone  has  been  workctl  below  1870  feet. 

Barren  quartz  is  rarely  met  with,  but  some  is  not  of  paying  grade. 
From  1560  to  1870  f<*et  was  worke<l  the  great  saddle-reef  of  the 
"  180"  mine,  there  being  a  large  l)ody  of  stone  or  ore  of  extraordi- 
nary richness  on  the  west  leg  of  the  formation,  which  was  first  cut 

Fig.  36. 
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I'aiiliing  Sfi'ii  in  tlie  South  End  of  the  1340-Foot  Level  in  the  Johnson^  Miiif. 

at  15G0  feet.     The  deeper  levels  show  no  change  in  the  character  of 
the  country,  and  no  large  influx  of  water*  hinders  further  sinking. 

Recapitulation. 
This  concludes  that  portion  of  ray  notes  which  refers  to  the  series 
of  mines  in  which  is  to  be  seen  the  main  sa<lille  formation  of  ti>e 
Sandhui>t  of  t(Mlay.  It  may  be  taken  as  typiail  of  the  great  runs 
of  pay-quartz  from  which  the  field  has  obtaineil  most  of  it.-*  gold. 
During  the  time  (the  four  weeks  prece<ling  October  13th,  1890)  in 
which  I  insjK'cti'd  the  larger  numl>er  of  this  group  of  mines,  the  re- 
turns were  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

*  The  qunntity  of  water  hoisted  is  3000  gaU.  per  24  hourv. 
VOL.  XX.— 32 
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Mine. 

1st  Fortnight, 
ending  Sept.  27,  '90. 

2d  Fortnight, 
ending  Oct.  11, '90. 

For  the  Month. 

a 

Loads. 

Oz. 

Dwt. 

Loads. 

Oz. 

Dwt. 

L'ads 

OZ. 

Dwt. 

Feet. 

New  Chum  Railway.... 

527 
385 
209 
108 
736 
416 

231 
256 
181 

474 
479 
95 
45 
532 
117 

163 
52 
143 

1 
3 
10 
5 
12 
11 

17 

7 

11 

512 
365 
145 
160 
757 
420 

210 
249 
279 

643 
379 
100 

56 
378 

72 

236 
138 
251 

1 
1 
4 
14 
2 
8 

11 
13 

10 

1039 
760 
354 
268 

1493 
836 
98 
441 
505 
460 

1117 
858 
195 
101 
910 
189 
88 
400 
191 
895 

2 
4 

14 
19 
14 
19 

8 
0 

3025 
1990 
1900 
1400 
1850 
1850 
1900 
1960 
i9An 

North  <Shenandoah 

New  Chum  United 

Laiisell's  "222" 

North  Old  Chum 

1        '>290 

1 

Ten  mines  are  included  in  this  list,  there  being  no  crushing  from 
the  "180"  mine  for  this  particular  period.  The  returns  for  the 
separate  fortnights  are  given  so  as  to  show  how  far  the  yields  vary. 
Nine  out  of  the  ten  are  dividend-paying  properties  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  figures  show  that  the  average  yield  is  444  oz.  1(5  dwt. 
from  an  average  output  for  the  month  of  624|  loads,*  these  results 
being  obtained  from  workings  whose  average  depth  is  1912^  feet  from 
the  surface.     This  is  a  good  record  for  deep  quartz-mining. 


Other  Underground  Phenomena. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  underground  phenomena  ob- 
served in  others  of  the  mines  it  will  be  well  to  refer  again  to  the  gen- 
eral structural  geology  of  the  district.  Emmonsf  quotes  a  saying 
of  the  geologist  Von  Groddeck  that  the  understanding  of  the  true 
character  of  veins  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  study  of  the  structure 
of  the  region  in  which  they  occur.  Of  no  mining  district  can  this 
be  said  more  forcibly  than  of  Sandhurst.  As  we  have  already  .>^een, 
the  gold-field  is  situated  among  the  highly  contorted  folds  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  slates  and  standstones.  The  fissuring  which  is  the 
accompaniment  and  result  of  extreme  contortion  has  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  very  diverse  forms  of  ore-deposition.  We  have  seen 
something  of  the  saddles  (anticlines)  and  inverted  saddles  (synclines). 


*  A  load  is  equal  to  25  cwt.  (avoirdupois,  at  112  pounds)  of  ordinary  ore,  or  30 
to  35  cwt.  of  concentrates. 

t  "  Structural  Relations  of  Ore-deposit.^,"  Trans.,  xvi.,  804. 
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For  reasons  to  be  discussed  in  the  sequel,  the  latter  are  neither  so 
extensive  nor  so  productive  as  the  saddles  proper.  In  addition  to 
these  two  very  beautiful  types  of  ore-deposition,  there  are  in  the 
Sandhurst  mines  good  examples  of  almost  all  the  best  recognized 
forms  in  which  gold-quartz  is  known  to  occur.  When  the  parting 
between  two  adjacent  beds  has  been  a  line  of  movement,  the  distinct 
division  so  produced  in  the  country  is  recognized  and  named  a 
"  back."  It  is  usually  accompanied  i)y  a  smot)th  wall  forming  the 
surface  of  the  harder  of  the  two  beds,  and  by  more  or  less  black 
selvage  or  gouge,  resulting  from  the  abrasion  to  which  one  of 
the  two  beds  has  been  subjected.  Such  a  "  back  "  offers  facilities  for 
the  deposition  of  quartz  by  the  waters  to  which  it  gives  a  ready 
j)assage.  A  "  back  "  accompanied  by  quartz,  whether  a  mere  thread 
or  several  inches  in  "width,  becomes  a  "leader,"  the  word  referring 
more  particularly  to  the  quartz  seam  which  serves  as  a  guide  in 
prosj)ecting  the  ground.  Such  a  deposit  would  come  under  the 
category  of  "  bed-yeins." 

Another  very  common,  often  also  very  extensive  and  profital)le, 
formation  is  locally  known  as  a  "  make  of  spurs."  It  consists  of  a 
network  of  quartz-veins,  traversing  a  more  or  less  definitely  limited 
section  of  country.  They  frequently  start  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
"  back  "  or  "  saddle,"  and  intersect  the  slate  and  sandstone  at  a 
strong  angle  with  their  bedding.  These  spurs  are  sometimes  so 
numerous  as  to  make  the  country  almost  entirely  quartzose,  while  in 
other  instances,  though  continuous  and  following  a  distinct  belt  of 
country,  they  may  be  so  far  apart  as  to  hide  their  true  character. 
In  various  forms  these  spur-systems  constitute  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant sources  of  the  gold  obtained  in  the  Bendigo*  mines.  When 
they  accompany  one  of  the  main  reefs  they  may  be  considered  as 
"  feeders;"  when  they  form  a  distinct  reticulation  of  quartz-veins  they 
answer  to  the  term  "stockwerk." 

Midway  between  the  forms  known  as  "backs"  ajid  "  makes  of 
spurs  "  come  the  "Jodes."  These  consist  of  occasional  belts  of  country- 
rock,  most  frequently  slate,  which  carry  irregular  seams  of  quartz, 
some  of  which  are  arranged  parallel  to  the  walls  (the  bedding  planes 
of  the  country),  while  others  have  a  transverse  direction.  Such  oc- 
currences are  locally  called  by  the  generic  term  of  "  lode,"  differing 
from  a  "  make  of  spurs  "  in  that  the  quartz-seams  are  confined  to  one 

*  The  beet-producing  mine  at  the  present  lime — the  New  Red,  White,  and  Blue 
Consolidated — is  developing  one  of  these  "  makes  of  spurs." 
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he<]  alone,  and  from  the  backs  and  leaders  in  beinp;  larger  and  less 
(lefinHl,  and  in  carryinj^  a  j;r«i(er  |)ro[>ortion  ofcoiiiitry-roek. 

Fissures  containing  quiirtz  and  traversinj;  the  country  unconform- 
ably  to  the  l>edding,  are  often  faults  and  would  answer  to  the  "  true 
fissure-vein,"*  a  tvjKJ  which  is  of  frwjnent  occurrence  in  this  fiehl, 
though  not  so  ini|)ortatit  a  repository  of  the  precious  metal  as  the 
saddles  or  spurs.  "  Bulges,"  "blocks,"  etc.,  are  names  given  to 
irregular  IxkHcs  of  quartz,  presenting  features  more  or  less  in  common 
with  the  preceding  typea.  At  .San<lhurst,  as  elsewhere,  the  different 
forms  of  ore-depoeition  cannot  be  arbitrarily  labelled,  exhibiting  as 
they  do  frequent  gradations  from  the  one  to  the  other.     In  the  para- 

Flg.  38. 


.  ft :  .  .  ■ 

Radiated  Cleavage,  Great  Extended  Hustlers  Mine. 

graphs  which  follow,  1  will  descril)e  instances  of  the  ty|)e  known  as 
"saddles,"  leaving  the  other  forms  for  subsequent  consideration. 

The  South  New  Chum  Mlne. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  district — about  3}  miles  frohi  the 
group  of  big  mines  on  Victoria  Hill,  some  of  which  have  l)cen  jkl-vswI 
in  review — there  is  a  small  mine  called  the  South  New  Chum,  which 


*  This  form  of  ore-deposit  was  at  one  time  erroneouMy  considered  as  (>artictilarlr 
favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  continuous  shoots  of  gold-bearing  »tone. 
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admirably  illustrates  the  particular  formation  most  characteristic  of 
Sandiiurst.* 

This  mine  is  working  in  regular  "saddle-country."  The  longi- 
tudinal and  cross-sections  given  in  Figs.  19  and  20  (p.  487)  will  serve 
to  explain  it.  The  underground  developments  of  this  mine  and  its 
northern  neighbor,  have  proved  the  existence  of  three  formations, 
all  pitching  strongly  to  the  south. 

Formation  No.  1  came  to  the  surface  120  feet  from  the  South  New 
New  Chum  shaft.  The  line  drawn  in  the  section,  Fig.  19,  is  the 
anticlinal  axis  of  the  saddle.  Looking  along  the  strike,  it  would 
appear  like  the  ridge  of  a  roof,  sloping  rapidly  southward.  At  A 
the  cap  of  this  formation  was  strongly  defined  and  very  rich  in  gold. 
Near  the  surface  both  legs  proved  "  payably  "  auriferous.  At  B 
the  saddle  was  not  "  payable."  At  C  the  cap  became  gold-bearing, 
and  was  well  defined  as  it  approached  the  next  shaft  to  the  south. 

Formation  No.  2  is  the  one  which  is  shown  in  the  cross-section, 
Fig.  20,  which  is  taken  in  a  plane  5  feet  south  of  the  line  of  the 
shaft.  Both  the  170-  and  the  280-foot  cross-cuts  passed  through  it. 
At  D,  Fig.  19,  the  cap  is  broken,  and  there  was  no  quartz  in  the 
legs.  At  A  the  cap  became  "payably"  gold-bearing  as  it  ap- 
proached the  line  of  the  shaft.  The  east  leg  was  not  worked,  and 
the  west  leg  was  also  poor.  At  B  there  was  a  "  payable  "  cap  and 
west  leg,  between  the  1 70-  and  280-foot  levels.  At  C  the  formation 
is  irregular  and  broken. 

Formation  No.  3  is  cut  through  by  the  shaft  and  is  again  partially 
exposed  at  the  550-foot  level.  The  cap  is  irregular.  The  west  leg 
is  worked,  but  the  east  leg  has  not  yet  been  reached  by  the  cross-cut. 
Referring  to  the  cross-section.  Fig.  20,  1  will  transcribe  the  notes 
made  by  me  while  underground. 

At  the  170-foot  level— EasI  leg  cut  10  feet  east  of  shaft.  Tlie  lava  dike  12  feet 
and  west  leg  34  feet,  both  west  of  shaft.  The  lower  portion  of  the  cap  is  passed 
through  in  sinking  at  125  feet,  the  top  of  the  cap  being  5  feet  west  of  the  shaft. 
The  lava  dike  is  4  feet  wide,  divided  by  2  to  3  inches  of  slate,  which,  through- 
out tlie  upper  workings,  separates  it  into  nearly  ecpial  portions.  The  cleav- 
age of  the  country  is  with  the  ea,st  leg,  slightly  marked  over  the  cap  and  more 
clearly jdefined  a  short  distiince  above.  Ou  the  other  side  of  the  saddle  the  cleavage 
is  decidedly  across  the  we.'-t  leg.  The  formation  pitches  strongly  southward,  1  foot 
in  6,  and  at  times  even  1  in  o. 

*  I  owe  thanks  to  Mr.  L.  A.  Saranels,  the  mine  manager,  who  condncted  me 

through  tlie  workings  during  my  vir-its  at  tlie  mine  and  gave  much  interesting 
information. 
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At  the  ^Ofnot  level. — East  leg  74  feet  east  of  Hhaft.  Lava  dike  in  the  p!  it  * 
West  let;  84  feet  west  of  HiiafL  The  dike  ix  increased  in  Kite,  the  two  \n>TU>\i- 
being  divide<l  by  two  feet  of  slate.  The  crcws-cut  Hhows  a  suUjrdinate  saddle  un- 
derneath the  main  furmntion.  This  secondary  saddle  carries  a  little  qnartz  (4  (•• 
5  inches),  which  in  the  shaft  showed  "nice  gold."  The  we»>t  leg  (of  the  main 
saddle)  consiHts  of  two  parte,  each  ah<int  5  inchea  in  widtii.  the  qnartz  of  which  in 
very  beautifully  ianiinated  or  ribUined.  The  lianging-wall  is  clean  and  define<l, 
inclining  at  a  lesH  angle  than  in  the  level  al)ove.  The  cleavage  weot  of  the  center- 
country  is  slightly  west,  nearly  upright,  and  cuts  acroM  the  bedding,  which  \* 
readily  recognizjible.  The  country  east  of  the  we«l  leg  is  slate  (2  feet  thick  I  over- 
lying sandntone,  the  thin  be<lding  of  the  latter  being  ver}*  marke<l.  The  east  leg 
as  cut  in  the  cross-cut  in  small  and  (>oor,  but  is  overlain  by  country  corresponding 
to  that  which  covers  the  west  leg. 

Fig.  39. 
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Korniation  of  Sec<>n(i:iry  Saddle^,  » treat  Kitende<l  Hii>itleni  Mine. 

At  the  4oO /oo/  lerei. — The  legs  of  the  upper  formation  have  not  been  sought  fur, 
as  they  lx)th  liecame  small  and  pottr  below  the  28(>-foot  level.  The  east  leg  wouKl 
Ik?  alK)iit  l.")0  antl  the  west  leg  200  feet  from  the  shaft.  At  3o  feet  east  of  the  f'l  i": 
a  western  "back"  is  struck,  this  proving  to  l>e  the  continuation  of  a  wall  o  ;  :  _ 
from  a  saddle  below  the  level.  The  lava  is  cut  at  3(S  feet  from  the  plat ;  it  here 
shows  only  a  tine  black  line  dividing  the  two  |)ortions. 

At  thi-  ^ibOfnot  lerel.  In  the  plat  the  santNtone  of  the  west  country  show*  ripple 
markings.  The  west  leg  of  the  third  formation  is  cut  close  to  llie  sbaH.  and  has 
been  driven  u|K>n  for  118  feet  southwani. 

The  east  leg  has  not  yet  been  cut,  though  the  crow-ctit  haa  beeo  put  out  in 

•  The  station  at  the  shaA,  often  called  the  "station."  Literally,  "  plat"  meftns 
a  fl.it  place  cut  out.  The  (.'ornixh  talk  of  a  "  tip  plat."  the  flat  place  where  the  ore 
is  nccumulatetl,  with  facilities  for  discharge  below  the  level. 
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that  direction  for  69  feet.  It  is  estimated  that  20  feet  more  would  find  it.  The 
rros8-ciit  very  clearly  shows  tlie  bedding  of  the  country  which  is  pierced  by  the 
lava  dikes,  which  here  are  16  feet  apart.  The  south  drift  is  on  the  west  leg. 
Wiiile  the  wall  (the  "west  back"  of  the  450-foot  cross-cut)  continues  its  course, 
accompanied  by  a  seam  of  quartz  ("  the  leader  "),  the  west  ''  reef"  turns  off  east- 
ward and  strikes  against  tiie  lava  dikes,  but  has  not  yet  been  crossed  by  them. 
The  quartz  which  here  is  highly  auriferous  is  found  to  occur  both  between  the  two 
dikes  and  west  of  them.     The  end  of  tlie  drift  is  in  lava. 

Figs.  21  to  27  (p.  489)  inclusive,  illustrate  some  of  the  more  interest- 
ing of"  the  underground  features  already  referred  to.  Fig.  21  shows 
the  second  formation  as  disclosed  in  the  workings  above  the  170-foot 
level.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  continuity  of  the  beds  forming 
this  anticline.  Sandstone  A  overlies  the  saddle,  of  which  B  and  D 
are  respectively  west  and  east  legs.  C  is  the  body  of  quartz  form- 
ing the  apex;  above  it  there  is  a  wedge-shaped  mass  of  crushed 
country,  consisting  for  the  greater  part  of  black  broken  slate  con- 
taining a  notable  percentage  of  pyrites,  but  no  ••'  payal)le  "  amount  of 
gold.  The  slate  underneath  the  west  leg  varies  from  2  to  3  feet  in 
thickness,  and  is  divided  by  a  thin  "bar"  (3  to  4  inches)  of  hard 
sandstone.  Underneath  the  east  leg  there  is  also  from  2  to  2J  feet 
of  slate,  while  below  the  cap  this  slate  is  irregular  and  forms 
"  bulges."  This  bed  overlies  the  hard  sandstone  H  of  the  center- 
country,  fractured  and  penetrated  by  spurs.  The  east  back  F,  that 
is,  the  parting  which  forms  the  hanging-wall  of  the  east  leg,  has  been 
followed  for  30  feet  above  the  cap  of  the  saddle. 

Fig.  22  is  the  west  leg,  as  seen  at  the  550-foot  plat.  The  reef  C 
is  hard  against  the  back  A,  which  carries  its  own  thin  vein  of  quartz 
(the  leader).  D  D  are  spurs  from  the  west  leg  into  center-country. 
These  cross-spurs  are  a  frequent  feature  of  the  country  between  the 
logs  of  a  saddle. 

Fig.  23  represents  in  plan  the  position  of  the  "lava  streaks"  in 
the  south  drift  of  the  550-foot  level.  S  and  T  represent  the  dikes  ; 
C  is  the  quartz;  and  A  A  the  "  back." 

Fig.  24  shows  the  relative  position  of  the  dikes,  as  disclosed  in 
the  550-foot  east  cross-cut.  The  bedding  of  the  country  is  very  evi- 
dent. T,  which  is  from  18  to  20  inches  tiiick,  is  just  east  of  center- 
country,  and  has  cut  through  it.  8  is  20  inches  thick,  and  has  just 
begun  to  shape  its  coiirse  with  the  bedding. 

Fig.  25  represents  the  markings,  natural  size,  in  the  decomposing 
lava  of  the  west  dike  in  the  550-fbot  cross-cut. 

Fig.  26  shows  the  "  west  back,"  which,  40  feet  above  the  550- ft. 
level,  runs  into  the  west  leg  of  an  incomplete  saddle  (the  third  form- 
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atlon).  It  will  ho  understood  tfiat  a  "  l»ac-k  "  is  Ruch  only  so  long 
as  it  follows  tlie  line  of  parting  between  two  lx,'<J.s  of  the  country; 
that  when  it  follows  a  quartz  JWiam  it  often  l)eeomes  the  hanging- 
wall  of  a  reef;  and  finally  that,  l>efore  striking  the  quartz  or 
after  doing  so,  it  may  change  its  character  and  be  a  cross-fissure. 
In  Fig  26,  A  is  the  back  ;  C  is  quartz;  Sand  Tare  the  two  portions 
of  the  lava  dike  which  cuts  through  the  formation.  There  is  a 
fault,  the  throw  of  Mhi<'h  is  from  8  to  10  inches.  The  dike  does 
not  fault  the  (jiiartz,  but  follows  the  line  of  an  earlier  dislocation. 
D  is  broken  ground,  traversed  by  spurs.     B  is  an  east  back. 

Fig.  27  is  taken  from  the  cross-cut  at   190  feet,  and   indic:itcs  a 
local  fault  which  throws   the  country  abdut   3  feet  east.     H  U  is  a 

Fiq.  40. 


Hedding,  Cleava((e  and  Joinling,  Great  Extended  Hustlers  Mine. 

bed  of  slate  ;  F  F  is  the  line  of  fault,  carrying  a  couple  of  inches 
of  selvage  and,  on  the  under  side,  a  little  (juartz. 

This  mine  illustrates  the  general  character  of  the  saddle-reefs.  To 
any  one  desirous  of  obtaining  the  key  to  the  geological  structure  of 
the  district  I  recommend  the  examination  of  formation  No.  2  as  cut 
by  the  170- and  2S()  ft.  cross-cuts,  where  the  ditTerent  fi-atiin^s  of 
clejivage  and  bedding  of  the  enclosing  country,  the  pitch  an<i  under- 
lay of  the  quartz  Ixulics,  are  all  more  ilistinetly  market!  than  I  ob- 
servetl  them  in  any  other  mine.  On  the  other  hand  the  lower  or 
No.  3  formation,  as  cut  by  the  450-  and  550-ft.  cross-outs  well  illus- 
trates the  frequency  with  which  the  simpler  ty|)e  of  ore-de|>oe>its 
becomes  complicateil  almost  beyond  recognition.     That  this  is  due  to 
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the  action  of  faults,  is  evidenced  by  the  slickensides  on  the  walls 
and  the  crushed  condition  of  portions  of  the  country,  such  as  the 
wedge  of  slate  above  the  No.  2  saddle. 

In  this  mine  there  is  none  of  the  perplexity  occasioned  in  the  deep 
mines  on  Victoria  Hill  by  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  bed- 
ding from  the  cleavage,  where  the  latter  is  highly  developed.  The 
cleavage  which  elsewhere  so  often  obliterates  the  bedding,  especially 
of  the  west  country,  is  clearly  distinguishable  in  the  slate  and  sand- 
stone beds  disclosed  by  the  different  cross-cuts. 

The  280-ft.  level,  where  it  is  driven  upon  the  western  leg  particu- 
larly, well  illustrates  this  feature.  The  sandstone  there  seen  over- 
lying the  reef  is  composed  of  a  number  of  thin  beds  of  different 
shades  of  gray  rock,  the  light  and  dark  laminae  are  beautifully  regu- 
lar, and  have  a  strong  dip  westward  (with  the  reef),  while  the 
cleavage  is  only  slightly  off  the  vertical,  giving  the  foot-wall  in  the 
"  drive "  the  appearance  of  taking  a  roll.  The  side  of  the  level 
had  broken  first  along  the  wall  of  the  reef — which  is  also  the  bedding 
of  the  enclosed  country — and  then  along  the  nearly  vertical  cleavage. 

In  conclusion  I  may  add  that  though  the  mine  is  called  the  South 
New  Chum,  having  been  originally  supposed  to  be  a  southern  con- 
tinuation of  that  great  "  line  of  reef,"  it  is  now  generally  accepted 
as  being  on  an  extension  of  one  of  the  "side-lines"  to  the  west. 

The  Johnson's  Mine. 

The  finest  example  of  the  saddle-reef  to  be  seen  at  the  present 
time  is  in  the  Johnson's  mine  at  Eaglehawk.  This  claim  is  not,  like 
most  of  those  hitherto  described,  on  the  New  Chum  line  of  reef,  but 
on  the  northern  extension  of  the  Garden  Gully,  so  called  after  the 
mine  in  which  it  had  its  greatest  and  richest  development,  the  Garden 
Gully  United.  There  has  been  but  one  saddle  worked  in  the  Johnson's 
mine,  but  that  one  has  been  exceptionally  regular  and  rich.  The 
apex  is  980  feet  from  the  surface ;  the  west  leg  has  been  but  little 
developed  as  yet,  but  the  east  leg  still  continues  profitable  beyond 
the  1840-foot  level,  which  is  the  deepest  in  the  mine. 

All  the  gold  obtained  in  the  upper  workings  came  from  "  backs ' 
and  "  spurs,"  as  well  as  other  irregular  bodies  of  stone  or  quartz.* 
Descending  No.  2  shaft  a  thousand  feet,  one  finds  that  the  level  is 
driven  upon  "  the  main  east  back,"  as  it  is  called.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  east  leg  which  has  no  corresponding  west  leg;  nor,  so 

*  Tlie  Colonial  talks  of  "  stone,"  where  the  American  speaks  of  "  rock,"  and  the 
Frenchman   "minerai."     Gold-quartz  in  Australia  is  "  golden  slone." 
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far  as  it  has  been  followed,  docs  it  turn  over  to  form  a  saddle.  This 
"  back"  has  been  worked  successfully  for  300  feet  alonj;  its  strike, 
the  quartz  making  in  bulges,  sometimes  100  feet  in  height,  but  of 
very  variable  longitudinal  extent.  The  gold-contents  varied  from 
3  to  10  dwt.  per  ton.  These  bodies  of  quartz  pitch  north.  Before 
coming  to  an  end  they  usually  break  up  into  a  number  of  spurs, 
and  they  are  generally  to  be  found  at  those  points  where  a  number 
of  small  veins — feeders  or  spurs — join  the  main  back.  Such  a 
"  make  of  stone  "  *  is  to  be  seen  al>ove  this  1000-foot  level.     The 

Fig.  41. 
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Double  System  of  Cleavage,  Great  Extended  Hiistlera  Mine. 

quartz,  12  feet  wide,  is  crystalline  and  white,  but  well  mineralize<l, 
containing  vugs  or  geodes  and  occasionally  patches  of  included 
country.  This  block  of  quartz  pitches  north,  but  60  feet  furtlur  is 
another  which  pitdies  in  the  citntniry  dirti-tion.  A  small  regular 
seam  usually  accompanies  the  back.  It  is  known  as  the  "  leader," 
and  is  distinct  from  the  other  irregular  Ixxlics  of  quartz  which  mav 
be  found  along  the  line  of  the  back.  The  terms  "  back  "  ami 
"  leader"  are  used  interchangeal)ly.  The  wall  of  tlje  back  is  very 
well  define<l,  and  carries  a  couple  of  inches  of  black  clav — the  "  dig  '' 
— which  continues  long  after  the  quartz  has  diet!  out.  Figs,  28  and 
29  (p.  491 )  will  illustrate  this.  A  is  .sand>tone  ;  C  is  massive  quartz  ; 
i?  is  slate  ;  L  is  the  leader  ;  D  is  the  dig  or  selvage  ;  F  F  are  small 
spurs.     A  cross-cut  85  feet  east  from  this  back  brings  us  to  the  east 

*  A  "  make  of  stone"  is  the  equivalent  of  a  "  »ho«l  of  ore  "  or  jin  "ore-bodv." 
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leg  of  the  big  saddle.  The  cross-cut  shows  that  on  the  hanging-wall 
there  are  14  feet  of  sandstone,  divided  by  three  thin  partings  of 
slate.  Both  walls  are  very  clean  and  distinct,  the  hanging  par- 
ticularly. 

Above  the  stopes  the  saddle  itself  is  seen.  The  appearance  of 
the  workings  is  very  striking.  The  removal  of  the  quartz  has  left 
a  lar^e  vaulted  chamber,  over  which  the  curving  hanging-wall  ex- 
tends with  the  regularity  of  an  arch  of  masonry,  while  the  foot-wall 
underneath  looks  like  the  back  of  a  boiler,  the  curve  of  the  saddle 
being  remarkably  regular.  As  there  is  no  timbering  to  obstruct  the 
view,  it  is  easy  to  sketch  the  heading.  Fig.  30  (p.  491)  shows  the  gen- 
eral structure  of  the  formation.  Looking  along  the  crest — the  summit 
of  the  curving  under-wall — one  can  readily  see  that  the  pitch  is  to 
the  north.  The  overlying  rock  is  the  hard  sandstone  which  forms 
the  hanging-wall  ;  underneath  comes  2J  feet  of  quartz;  then  follows 
a  dark  parting  of  slate,  under  which  lies  12  to  14  inches  of  sand- 
stone, then  5  to  6  inches  of  slate,  mixed  up  with  quartz,  which  latter 
gets  rapidly  smaller  both  east  and  west. 

These  layers  of  slate,  sandstone  and  quartz  are  all  conformable  to 
the  bedding  of  the  enclosing  country.  The  over-arching  wall  of 
sandstone  shows  wavy  markings,  a  suggestion  of  the  beautiful  rip- 
ple-markings to  be  seen  at  the  1060-ft.  level.  There  are  also  to  be 
observed  thin  threads  of  quartz,  in  lines  at  right  angles  to  the 
strike — probably  following  joint-planes. 

The  west  leg  has  been  followed  only  30  feet  on  the  dip.  Fig.  31 
(p.  491)  illustrates  its  appearance.  Under  the  hanging  is  12  to  14 
inches  of  clean  quartz,  C,  well  laminated.  Underneath  comes  2  feet 
of  sandstone,  A,  separated  by  a  black  slate  parting.  Between  this 
sandstone  and  the  main  foot-wall  there  is  5  inches  of  slate,  B.  The 
hanging  is  broken  by  feeders  which  carry  gold.  The  cleavage  of 
the  country-rock  is  to  the  east,  as  indicated  on  the  right  of  the 
drawing. 

The  east  leg  has  supplied  the  major  portion  of  the  output  of  the 
mine,  and  has  proved  highly  auriferous.  Fig.  34  (p.  493)  shows  its 
appearance  just  below  the  cap  of  the  saddle.  The  reef  at  this  point 
is  divided  into  two  parts  by  about  12  inches  of  sandstone,  H.  The 
upper  portion,  C,  is  2|  feet  wide,  mottled  by  the  inclusion  of  bits  of 
country,  M,  near  the  hanging-wall,  and  well  laminated  or  ribboned 
(N)  near  the  included  sandstone,  H,  which  last  is  cut  up  by  spurs, 

ss. 

The  underlying  slate,  B,  is  black  and  graphitic.     The  lower  por- 
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tion,  E,  of  the  reof  is  Icks  rejjular,  and  lies  directly  upon  tlie  hard 
sandstono,  I),  of  the  main  foot-wall.  Atalxjut  -10  feet  below  the  cap 
the  east  lep,  as  8<'en  in  Fi^.  32  (p.  491 ),  pinches  to  3  inches  at  ( ',  with 
4  feet  of  slate,  B,  and  nandstone,  A,  between  it  and  the  hanjjrinp.  The 
decrease  in  size  is  conipensat<*<l  for  eeonomicjilly  by  an  increju-c  in 
the  gold-content.s. 

At  the  1065-foot  level  the  hxle  has  been  worke*!  out.  At  the 
1280-fo()t  level  a  cross  course  throws  the  east  lep,  which  is  here  from 
9  to  10  inches  wi<le,  cnstward  H  feet,  which  is  equivalent  to  it^  Ix'ing 
move<l  from  one  wall  to  the  other  of  the  lode-channel  in  which  it  is 
situated.  This  is  shown  in  Fij;.  33  (p.  491).  At  this  point  a  ImmIv  of 
quartz,  C,  about  0  feet  by  0  feet,  is  formcil.    It  is  very  white,  and  has 

Fig.  42. 
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Cleavage  and  (.'ryHUUine  I^niinalion,  (.treat  Extended  Ilustleni  Mine. 

been  known  to  carry  coarse  gold.  A  is  .sandstone;  B,  slate  ;  R,  the 
reef.  The  north  end  of  the  r280-foot  drive  shows  two  faults*  in  the 
loile.  See  Fij;.  35  (p.  495).  The  larger  ha.-*  a  throw  of  8  inches.  Both 
dip  westward,  but  at  ditterent  angles.  The  ipiartz,  A,  on  the  foot- 
wall  side,  is  much  the  best  in  a|>pearanccand  iu  yiehl.  The  foot -wall 
it.self  is  well  defim-d  and  unbn)ken.  B  is  broken,  slaty  nx^k,  con- 
taining pieces  of  quartz.  C  is  a  body  of  quartz,  white,  and  contain- 
ing but  little  gold. 

In  the  stopes  the  siime  faults  arc  found  closer  together.   The  spurs 

♦  In  the  mine  ther  call  them  "sliden."  Elsewhere  in  Anstrnlia  this  term  alter* 
nates  with  ''heads"  and  "breaks."  In  the  New  Zealand  coalmines  the  sjnonjm 
is  "  troubles." 
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in  the  foot-wall  going  west  from  the  reef  pay  to  follow  for  20  or  25 
feet.  The  quartz  of  which  they  are  formed  is  white  and  the  gold  is 
coarse,  not  varying  in  this  regard  whether  near  or  distant  from  the 
main  lode.  The  tenor  of  the  ore  is  such  that  the  reef  will  pay  to 
work  when  only  3  inches  thick,  the  miners  breaking  with  it  feeders, 
spurs,  mullock,*  everything  as  it  comes.  The  average  width, 
however,  is  from  12  to  16  inches,  at  which  size  the  lode  is  most 
gold-bearing, — better  than  when  it  increases  to  its  maximum  width 
of  3  feet. 

At  the  1340-foot  level  the  east  leg  is  still  rich  in  gold.  It  is  be- 
coming more  inclined,  having  travelled  east  10  feet  in  the  last  60, 
while  between  the  1000-  and  1280-foot  levels  it  moved  90  feet. 
There  is  not  so  much  country-rock  between  the  walls  as  in  the  levels 
above.  The  quartz  is  covered  by  a  very  clean  striated  hanging-wall, 
which  is  4J  feet  west  of  the  main  hanging  of  the  lode-channel.  In 
the  breast  of  the  north  drift  the  reef  is  6  feet  wide.  The  foot-wall 
is  a  sandstone  so  far  altered  and  hardened  as  to  be  a  quartzite.  Rip- 
ple-marks are  beautifully  distinct.  There  is  a  fine  line  of  stopes 
above  this  level.  Faults  similar  to  those  in  the  1280  are  seen.  The 
broken  country  under  the  faults  shows  evidence  of  having  Ijeen 
arranged  in  lines  parallel  to  the  lode.  In  the  south  drift  is  seen  the 
lava  dike,  shown  in  Fig.  36  (p.  497).'  B  is  a  fault,  the  course  of  which 
is  marked  by  soft  broken  slate.  The  reef,  A,  is  twice  dislocated,  the 
second  time  by  a  small  fault,  which  has  served  as  a  passage-way  for 
the  dike,  T. 

This  1340-foot  level  is  at  present  the  deepest  in  the  mine.  The 
reef  has  been  followed  by  a  winze  for  a  further  dei)th  of  35  feet. 
The  shaft  is  now  being  sunk  so  as  to  enable  deeper  levels  to  be 
opened,  and  so  continue  the  development  of  the  mine.  A  cross-cut 
is  being  driven  to  intercept  the  west  leg. 

The  richest  ore  which  this  formation  yielded  was  obtained  just 
below  the  turn-over  of  the  saddle,  but  very  rich  shoots  were  found 
irregularly  distributed  through  the  reef,  having  the  same  pitch  as 
the  formation  itself.  The  quartz,  speaking  generally,  is  patchy,  and 
sometimes  extremely  rich  bunches  are  found.  One  of  these  lately 
gave  150  ounces  of  gold  from  a  half-sack  of  quartz. 

*  Mullock  is  waste  rock.  A  "mullock-tip"  is  brother  to  the  western  "dump." 
Originally,  mullock  was  the  name  given  to  the  basalt  which  covered  the  deep  leads 
of  Ballarat -,  but  since  then  the  alluvial  diggers  have  introduced  the  term  into 
quartz-mining  ;  and  at  Sandhurst  it  refers  to  the  slate  and  sandstone  which  is  broken 
with  the  quartz  of  the  reef. 
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As  we  have  seon,  most  of  the  workiiif^  are  on  the  ea.st  h'p,  which, 
as  ohscrveil  in  the  k'vels  iiiKleriieath  the  f-ap  of  the  saddle?*,  presents 
all  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  quartz-lode  with  walls  parallel  to 
the  Ix'dding  of  the  enclosinj^  country.  The  cross-cub*  show  the  l)e<l- 
ding.  The  alternating  slate  and  sandstone  are  called  "  Iwrs"  by 
the  minerw.  Thus,  one  hears  of  a  cross-rut  having  just  passed 
through  a  "  tight  bar  of  sandstone."  Even  where  the  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  rock  forming  adjacent  IhmIs  is  very  slight,  there  are  lines 
of  parting  (usually  seams  of  ^late)  which  indicate  the  stratification. 

Fig.  44. 


•/ 


/• 


False  Saddle,  1670-Foot  Level,  Great  Extended  Hustlers  Mine. 

The  cleavage  is  distinct  and  uniformly  to  the  cast  at  an  angle  of  60°. 
The  Johnson's  nunc  for  the  half-year  ending  June  30,  1890,  paid 
dividends  amounting  to  .4:19,441  '2*.  The  yield  of  12,367  loads  of 
stone  was  9146  oz.  3  dwt.,  worth  £38,639  5«.  3</.,  and  averaging  1 4 
dwt.  19  gr.  per  load.  The  following  figures  will  l>e  of  value  as  in- 
dicating the  tenor  of  the  ore  at  (he  different  levels  during  the  half- 
year: 

I'lirt  of  the  Mine.  • 

Above  the  550-ftK)t  level, 
"  1000-fo4)t  level, 
"         1130-fo«it  level, 

l-JOO   an.l  1210-foot  levels. 
''         lU^O-f.H.t  level, 
1340.foot  level, 


Ytcld. 

Iy«l«dS. 

Ot.   dwts. 

121 

13     10 

1886 

991       3 

289 

206     16 

21.56 

1274     17 

5146 

3276     17 

2113 

2803     19 
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The  average  yield  from  the  stone  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine  was  1 
oz.  7  dwt.  per  load.* 

The  Great  Extended  Hustlers  Mine. 

The  Johnson's  mine  is  on  the  Garden  Gully  line  of  reef,  but 
the  aext  to  be  described  is  on  the  third  of  the  three  great  anti- 
clinal axes — the  Hustlers.  The  Great  Extended  Hustlers  is  one  of 
the  "  record-mines  "  of  the  district,!  and  at  the  present  time  exhibits 
a  formation  of  subsidiary  saddles  which  is  both  peculiar  and  inter- 
esting. Fig.  37  (p.  499)  shows  the  formation  as  seen  in  the  workings 
between  the  1700-  and  1800-foot  levels.  The  cross-section  is  taken 
along  a  b,  and,  with  the  longitudinal  section,  will  explain  itself.  A 
is  slate,  B  and  C  are  both  sandstone.  It  is  seen  that  the  anticlinal 
axes  (the  ridges  of  the  saddles)  pitch  strongly  to  the  north,  the  main 
axis  1  in  5,  while  the  secondary  saddles  pitch  1  in  3.  The  main 
formation  has  been  worked  for  800  feet  in  this  mine,  and  extends  for 
some  distance  into  the  adjoining  claims.  The  secondary  saddles4;  have 
a  length  along  their  strike  of  250  and  300  feet  respectively. 

In  Fig.  37  (p.  499)  it  isseenthat,  commencing  at  the  south,  the  right 
hand  of  the  drawing,  a  cross-section  would  show  one  large  saddle ;  as 
we  proceed  north  the  great  width  of  quartz  becomes  divided  by  a 
horse  of  sandstone  which,  like  a  wedge,  eventually  splits  the  formation 
into  two  saddles,  having  at  a-b  a  width  through  their  caps  of  40 
and  12  feet  respectively.  At  this  point  the  top  of  the  main  cap 
is  irregular,  broken  into  a  mass  of  spurs.  The  foot-wall  of  the  lower 
saddle  forms  a  very  clean  arch.  Further  north  again,  the  lower 
saddle  gradually  pinches  out,  while  simultaneously  the  main  forma- 
tion increases  in  size,  very  soon  to  be  again  divided  by  another  wedge 
of  country-rock,  with  a  repetition  of  the  conditions  already  noted  in 
the  previous  case. 

Before  the  two  saddles  become  divided  by  the  country-sandstone, 

*  My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Williams,  the  mine-manager,  as  also  to  the  under- 
ground foreman,  for  many  of  the  details  here  given. 

t  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  three  mines  wiiich  perhaps  rank  lirst  in  the 
returns  of  gold  which  they  have  made,  should  be  on  the  three  main  "lines  of  reef," 
and  opposite  each  other,  illustrating  the  old  mining  aphorism,  "ore  against  ore." 
I  refer  to  the  "  180"  on  the  New  Chun*,  the  Garden  Gully  on  the  line  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  Great  Extended  Hustlers  on  the  Hustlers  line. 

X  During  n)y  later  visit  to  Sandhurst  the  niHunger  informed  me  that  he  had  come 
across  a  third  of  these  sul)sidiary  saddles.  I  had  not  the  time  to  inspect  it.  I  have 
here  an  opportunity  of  thanking  the  mine-manager,  Mr.  Thomas  Weekley,  for  the 
valuable  assistance  he  gave  me  in  visiting  this  mine,  as  well  as  for  his  guidance  in 
examining  the  old  workings  of  the  Unity  mine. 
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the  main  liody  of  the  quartz  begins  to  show  included  fragments  of 
country  ;  becomes,  as  the  Sandhurst  miners  say,  "  mulhx^ky."* 

At  the  1750-foot  level,  the  east  log  carries  three  or  four  inches  of 
quartz  against  a  sandstone  wall  which  exhibits  transverse  n)arkings. 
These  will  be  referred  to  later.  The  quartz  is  crushed  so  as  to  re- 
semble common  table-salt,  and  occasionally  the  surface  where  it  has 
not  been  pulverized  shows  beautiful  slickensides,  polished  to  the 
likeness  of  ivory,  and  veined  with  black  streaks  due  to  the  grinding 
of  the  pyrites.  The  west  leg  shows  a  large  body  (5  to  6  feet)  of 
white  and  splintery  quartz. 

The  saddle  was  most  auriferous  at  and  immediately  below  the 
commencement  of  the  legs.  This  was  particularly  marked  in  the 
case  of  the  west  leg,  which  was  by  far  the  more  auriferous  of  the 
two.  In  another  formation,  worked  in  the  levels  immediately  over- 
head, the  reverse  was  the  case ;  the  east  leg  paid  best,  often  proving 
continuously  gold-bearing  for  from  150  to  200  feet;  whereas  the 
east  legs  are  generally  short-lived. 

The  sandstone  overlying  the  saddle  is  10  to  15  feet  in  thickness, 
and  is  overlain  by  a  bed  of  slate  25  feet  thick  over  the  cap,  and 
penetrated  lower  down  by  the  1800-foot  cross-cut,  the  slate  being 
thinner  on  the  west  side  than  on  the  east,  where  it  is  much  disturbed 
and  broken. 

The  sandstone  over  the  cap  has  a  nearly  vertical  cleavage ;  that 
of  the  west  country  is  strongly  east,  while  that  of  the  eastern  country 
is  slightly  westward  ;  in  other  words,  the  cleavage  is  radiated.  This 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  38  (p.  501). 

In  Fig.  39  (p.  503),  one  of  the  lower  secondary  saddles  is  shown. 
The  cleavage  over  the  cap  is  also  radiated  and  distinct,  though  it 
does  not  entirely  hide  the  bedding.  Above  the  cap,  at  B,  and  in  the 
quartz  itself,  there  are  a  few  inches  of  black  slate.  In  the  center- 
country  underneath,  there  is  the  suggestion  of  a  third  saddle,  D,  in 
the  quartz  seam  following  the  slate-parting  which  marks  the  bedding 
of  the  sandstone. 

Fig.  40  (p.  505)  is  taken  in  the  1805-foot  level.  A  B  is  a  bedding- 
plane,  sandstone  above  and  slate  underneath.  The  lines  C  C  are 
joint-fractures;  S  S  are  small  spurs  cutting  across  both  divisions  in 
the  country-rock.  Underneath  the  second  saddle  in  the  same  level  are 
seen  the  fractures  shown  in  Fig.  41  (p.  507) ;  A  B  is  the  east  leg,  C  is  a 
quartz  seam  following  the  bedding  ;  a  a  are  lines  of  normal  cleavage. 

*  Tlial  is,  mixed  with  mullock  or  coiiulry-rock. 
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Tlie  system  of  fractures  to  which  6  6  belong  appears  to  me  to  be  also 
cleavage,  but  due  to  the  transverse  (north  and  south)  folding  of  the 
country.  In  other  words,  there  is  here  double  cleavage,  one  due  to 
the  east  and  west,  and  the  other  to  the  north  and  south,  bending  of 
the  beds.  The  j)lanes  b  h  are  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  A  B 
(the  bedding)  and  are  not  confined  to  one  bed  only. 

Reference  has  been  ma<'e  to  some  peculiar  markings  seen  above 
the  east  leg  of  the  main  formations.  They  are  more  plainly  seen  in 
the  sandstone  above  the  west  leg  at  and  about  the  turn-over  of  the 
saddle.  As  seen  underground,  they  present  the  ajipearance  shown  in 
Fig.  42  (p.  509).  The  deepening  and  thinning  of  the  dark  lines  is  due 
to  the  unevenness  of  the  surface  produced  in  breaking  it.  Actually, 
the  lines  are  as  shown  in  Fig.  43  (p.  509).  They  are  identical  with  the 
cleavage,  and  present  an  instance  of  cleavage  which  is  also  crystalline 
lamination,  that  is,  they  are  lines  due  to  compressive  strain,  along 
which  a  dark  indeterminate  mineral  has  been  developed  and  arranged. 

Fig.  44  (p.  511)  is  a  "  false  saddle"  seen  in  the  1670-foot  level.  B  is 
slate,  the  cleavage  of  which  is  indicated,  as  is  also  that  of  A,  which 
is  a  slaty  sandstone.  T  is  a  lava  dike,  12  to  14  inches  wide.  D  is  a 
slaty  sandstone,  broken  up  and  containing  irregular  fragments  of 
quartz  like  C.  The  bedding,  to  the  west,  is  indicated  by  the  arrow. 
This  is  a  typical  instance  of  a  quartz  formation  which  is  very  apt  to 
be  mistaken  for  a  true  saddle.*  Quartz  is  formed  along  the  fissure 
which  cuts  across  the  bedding  of  the  country,  the  bedding-planes 
themselves  also  show  quartz,  and  the  point  of  intersection  with  the 
fissure  may  be  marked  by  a  large  body  of  ore.  In  this  case  the 
dike  follows  the  line  of  the  cross-fissure  and  a  formation  of  quartz 
(C)  is  seen.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  line  of  bedding  is  more  favored 
in  the  deposition  of  quartz  than  that  of  the  fissure  which  crosses  it. 
Such  "  makes  of  stone  "  are  notably  irregular  and  uncertain.  At 
the  point  where  the  sketch  is  taken  the  lava  is  just  west  of  ''center- 
country,''  and  the  reef  underneath  the  lava  is  of  very  limited  extent. 
In  going  south,  the  dike  makes  over  to  the  east  country,  the  country 
dipping  east,  and  the  accompanying  quartz  then  becomes  more  con- 
tinuous. 

The  Unity  Mine. 

At  the  Unity  mine,  which  is  on  the  Garden  Gully  line,  there  is  a 
good  example  of  the  extensive  faulting  which  frequently  obtains  in 
this  district,  making  difiicult  the  development   of  the  ore-bodies. 

*  As  already  noted,  p.  480. 
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V'lg.  45  (|>.  513)  is  a  soction,  40  feet  to  the  incli,  which  will  serve  t«> 
explain  the  occiirrciire.  li  A  C  is  an  iniiM-rfect  hut  true  sa(MIo,  .since 
the  country  dips  east  and  west  with  the  two  h'j^.  There  is  no  true 
east  lep,  hut  rudiments  of  itarew?en  in  thespurs  which  traverse  the 
slate  at  iS.  Sandstone  overlies  tlie  cap  and  the  west  leg,  as  well  as 
the  hwl  of  slate  in  which  are  the  s|)urs  which  re|)lnce  the  east  leg. 
At  28  feet  hclow  the  cap,  the  country  is  faulted,  the  throw  hrin^in^ 
the  west  leg,  the  only  part  of  the  formation  which  continues  well- 


Fig.  52. 


^ 


Fig.  53. 

a 
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dt  fined,  from  B  to  D,  a  distance  of  35  feet.  Another  slide  at  a 
further  depth  of  38  feet  (alonir  the  dip)  causes  another  l>re:ik,  this 
time  of  8  feet  only.  .Virain  at  M  there  is  a  »lislm«ation,  which  has 
not  gone  further  than  to  c:5use  a  clerangement  in  the  straight  course  of 
the  hxle.  We  will  follow  the  formation  through  the  tlitlerent  changes 
which  it  undergoes.  At  the  183-ftHit  cross-<Mit,  where  it  is  first  seen, 
the  top  of  the  cap  has  Ixh?u  sto|KMl  away,  offering  to  view  the  |>artial 
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formation  of  tlie  arched  structure,  which  is  so  beautifully  distinct  in 
some  of  the  mines,  the  Johnson's  for  instance.  The  west  leg  is 
strongly  defined,  and  yielded  well  at  the  time  it  was  stoped.  The 
spurs  which  replace  the  east  leg  were  worked  for  a  depth  of  25  feet, 
and  eventually  merge  into  the  formation  shown  at  C  in  Figs.  45  and 
46  (f).  515).  In  the  latter,  A  is  the  sandstone  of  the  overlying  country  ; 
E  E  are  spurs;  C  is  quartz,  which  includes  several  fragments  of 
country  at  D  I) ;  B  is  a  layer  of  brecciated  quartzose  material  con- 
taining gold,  whose  origin  was  probably  the  fragments  of  quartz 
broken  away  by  the  fault  from  the  west  leg  up  above.  All  this 
overlies  the  lava  dike  T,  which  is  from  6  to  8  inches  wide,  and  is 
separated  from  the  underlying  sandstone  by  the  lower  wall  of  the 
fault-fissure.  The  whole  formation,  inclusive  of  the  portions  C  D 
B,  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  slide  or  fault  which  at  a  later 
date  became  a  passage-way  for  the  dike.  The  wast  leg  continues, 
well-defined  and  easily  recognizal)le,  for  a  depth  of  over  200  feet,  in 
spite  of  its  being  three  times  dislocated.  From  D  to  F  it  forms  a 
large  body  of  stone,*  decreasing  from  12  to  5  feet  in  width,  which 
yielded  good  returns,  many  crushings  giving  5  oz.  per  ton. 

At  the  290-foot  level  at  the  east  end  of  the  cross-cut,  the  fi  rst  fault 
is  seen.  A  drift  1 5  feet  long  shows  at  its  opposite  ends  the  a})pearance 
illustrated  in  Figs.  47  and  48  (p.  515).  Fig.  47  shows  the  south  end. 
The  .sandstone.  A,  is  over  the  line  of  fault,  which  along  its  course 
has  a  clean  wall  carrying  a  few  inches  of  soft  selvage,  S.  The  sand- 
stone, C,  underneath,  is  considerably  fi.ssured,  and  in  the  fissures  are 
the  small  quartz-seams,  7a,  m.  The  slate,  B,  shows  cleavage  parallel 
to  the  fault.  (Quartz  is  formed  along  the  main  wall,  and  a  large 
spur,!  I),  follows  the  bedding  of  the  country.  At  the  other  end  of 
the  drive,  only  15  feet  from  the  south  face,  the  heading  presents  a 
totally  different  aj)pearance,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  48.  A  is  sandstone  ; 
T  is  the  dike  which,  in  the  plane  of  section.  Fig.  47,  must  have 
pinched  out  temporarily.  D  D  are  quartz-veins  parallel  to  the 
laidt.     The  country  through  which  it  cuts  dips  east. 

The  291-foot  cross-cut  gives  a  section  of  the  lode  and  of  both 
slides.  The  lower  fault  is  28,  and  the  first,  or  upper,  57  feet  east  of 
the  shaft.  The  second  fault  has  more  dip,  but,  like  the  first,  it 
shows  a  bulge  of"  lava  at  one  end  and  none  at  all  at  the  other  end,  6 


*  That  is,  "  mill-stuff,"  "  quartz,"  or  "  dirt,"  as  it  is  variously  termed  by  the  miners 
in  various  parts. 

t  Were  it  to  continue  for  any  distance  it  would  be  called  a  "back,"  since  it  fol- 
lows the  line  of  bedding. 
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feet  distant,  of  a  raise  which  has  l>een  put  up  to  cut  the  lo<le.  The 
country  l)et\veen  th<*  two  slides  is  much  distuH)e<l,  and  sliows  lines 
of  fis.su re  in  sympathy  with  the  faults.  It  is  full  of  flat  spurs,  hav- 
ing a  slight  dip  eastward.  The  country  went  of  the  faultfi  contains 
no  spurs,  i)ut  it  is  hard  santlstotic  and  much  fissured.  At  15  feet 
west  of  the  He<H)nd  fault  or  .'«lidc,  the  country  l)egins  toshow  a  westerly 
(lip.  In  Fig.  49  (p.  515),  taken  at  this  |K)int,  a  a  are  fissures  parallel 
to  the  faults;  h  ft  is  the  iM^ldiiii.',  indicate<l  hy  a  slate  parting  l>e- 
tween  two  layers  of  sandstone ;  c  c  is  cleavage,  nearly  vertical. 

At  the  353-foot  level  (see  Fig.  46,  p.  61 3)  the  quartz  has  decreased  to 
2^  fe<'t,  hut  it  is  still  a  strong  hnle.  Neither  of  the  faults  is  to  be  seen, 
as  the  cros.s-cut  is  not  far  en<»ugh  east.  At  M  there  is  seen  an  at- 
tempt at  faulting  which  has  gone  so  far  only  as  partially  to  dislocate 


Fig.  54. 


Fig.  55. 


RIPPLE    MARKS. 
Johnson's   mine,   loeo  rr.  level. 


the  reef.  At  X  there  is  a  "  hack."  a  line  of  (larting  between  two 
IhmIs,  jiarallol  to  the  hnle,  which  gin's  up  as  far  a.s  the  second  fault, 
whore  a  formation  of  spurs  is  found  on  l>oth  sides  of  it.  This  is  the 
la.st  we  see  of  the  reef,  which  decreases  rapidly  in  sire  and  lie<x)mes 
unprofitable,  the  dip  taking  it  across  the  shaft  Iwfore  nmching  the 
level  of  the  451 -foot  cross-cut. 

This  cross-cut  intercepts  at  O,  Fig.  45.  the  back  which  we  saw  at 
N  in  the  353-foot  cross-cut.  It  is  well-<lefined  and  c»>ntinues  under 
foot.  The  cross-cut  ends  in  a  very  well-fornuHl  .sad<lle,  V  Q  R, 
which  is  shcnvn  in  greater  detail  in  Fig.  50  (p.  515).  The  outline  is 
suggestive  of  a  double  contortion.  The  cap  makes  a  very  clean  curve. 
Sjindsfone,  .V,  overlies  the  (piartz,  both  bein;;  penetr.ite<l  by  the  dike, 
T.  rnderiieath  the  tpiartz  is  slate,  R,  in  which  are  the  spurs  at  C. 
which  replace  the  east  leg.  The  west  leg  is  divi<letl  into  two  |H>r- 
tious,  sepan^tetl  by  slate.     Going  south,  they  are  wider  apart.     The 
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slate  uiulcr  the  oap  shows  lines  of  bedding,  and  its  division  from  the 
underlying  sandstone  forms  a  clean,  very  beautiful  arch. 

The  lava  dikes,  which  form  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  section, 
Fig.  45  (p.  513),  have  many  points  of  interest.  A  dike  (varying 
from  12  to  20  inches  in  size)  cuts  through  the  cap  at  tlje  183- foot 
level.  It  has  a  slight  eastern  dip  which,  on  striking  the  quartz,  is 
changed  for  the  dip  of  the  west  leg,  through  which  it  passes  (it  is 
now  6  to  8  inches  widej  until  meeting  the  fault,  which  it  then 
follows,  as  the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  underlies  the  formation  at 
C,  and  is  last  seen  in  the  294-foot  cross-cut. 

Another  dike  (4  inches  only  in  width)  comes  down,  keeping  com- 
pany with  a  "  leader,"  cut  near  the  shaft  at  the  294-foot  level.  It 
is  probably  a  branch  from  that  which  follows  the  Xo.  2  fault,  as 
seen  at  H,  Fig.  45.  This  latter  dike  is  probably  again  seen  in  the 
lava  which  strikes  at  Q  against  the  saddle,  following  the  west  leg 
for  a  few  feet,  and  then  cutting  across  the  quartz  to  continue  its 
course  through  the  sandstone  of  the  center-country. 

At  the  353-foot  level,  near  the  plat,  is  seen  the  dike  shown  at  K, 
which  is  also  illustrated  in  Fig.  51  (p.  515).  There  it  is  seen  that  it 
cuts  across  the  bedding  (A  A),  following  a  fissure,  and  that  it  appears 
to  die  out  in  small  threads  at  M  and  X. 

About  5  feet  east  of  this  point  there  is  another  dike,  shown  at  L, 
Fig.  45,  which  is  9  inches  thick,  and  is  continuous  so  far  as  it  is 
seen. 

The  two  faults  encountered  in  this  mine  are  found  again  in  the 
neighboring  mines.  They  get  wider  apart  to  the  north.  In  the 
Carlisle  they  are  divided  by  40  feet  of  country,  while  southward 
they  approach  each  other,  and  in  the  A  ictory  and  Pandora  Com- 
pany's ground  they  are  seen  to  cross.  I  saw  a  section  of  the  upper 
workings  of  the  I'andora  in  which  these  same  faults  are  readily 
recognizable,  though  they  had  been  misinterpreted  by  the  draughts- 
man. In  Figs.  52  and  53  (p.  517)  are  given  two  comparative  sections. 
Fig.  52  is  a  sketch  reproducing  on  a  smaller  scale  the  old  drawing  to 
be  seen  in  the  office  of  the  company.  Fig.  53  indicates  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  real  situation.  In  Fig.  52,  S  is  called  the  leatler, 
G  the  cap  of  the  saddle,  H  the  west  leg,  and  K  the  east  leg  of 
another  more  comj)lcte  formation.  The  lava  dike  follows  a  slide 
which  has  an  irregular  course  through  the  two  bodies  of  quartz. 
Just  below  the  234-foot  cross-cut  the  legs  are  bent. 

Compare  this  with  the  section  of  the  Unity.  The  two  mines  ad- 
join, and  we  know  that  southward  the  two  faults  or  slides  are  ap- 
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proachiiif^  eacli  oilier.  Now  refer  to  Fig.  53,  where  G  is  the  cap  of 
a  formation,  which,  like  that  of  the  Unity,  of  which  it  is  undoubt- 
edly an  extension,  has  no  east  leg,  while  the  west  leg,  H,  is  faulted 
by  the  two  slides,  A  B  and  C  D.  In  the  Unity  we  saw  that 
the  lower  fault  was  flatter  than  the  other — it  is  so  here,  where 
they  cross.  Below  the  234-foot  cross-cut  we  have  a  partial  dis- 
location due  to  the  fault,  E  F,  similar  to  that  seen  at  M  in  the 
Unity  (Fig.  5,  p.  513).  The  portion,  X,  of  the  formation  corres- 
ponds to  that  shown  at  C  in  the  Unity  section,  while  the  quartz  which 
accompanies  the  dike  at  L  L  is  similar  to  that  which  usually  follows 
the  line  of  the  fault,  as  indicated  in  Figs.  47  and  48  (p.  515.) 

The  question  ari.ses,  which  way  was  the  movement?  The  only 
evidence  in  reply  is  that  obtained  by  noting  which  part  of  the 
country-rock  is  most  shattered.  In  the  Unity  the  country  between 
the  faults  has  been  fissured,  that  west  of  them  less,  and  that  east  of 
them  more.  That  the  west  country  has  not  been  subjected  to  much 
movement  is  shown  by  the  regularity  of  the  formation  in  the  451- 
foot  cross-cut.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  movement  was  an 
upward  one  on  the  part  of  the  country  east  of  the  first  fault,  accom- 
panied by  a  lesser  movement  in  the  same  direction  by  that  which 
lay  between  the  two  faults,  decreasing  westward  until  at  M  it  had 
almost  died  out. 

Other  Indications  of  Structure. 

Having  given  a  description  of  some  of  the  typical  mines  of  the 
distiict,  it  remains  for  me  to  add  such  other  evidence  gathered  in  the 
various  mines  as  bears  most  directly  upon  the  structural  relations  of 
the  ore-deposits. 

Of  the  evidence  offered  by  the  underground  workings,  none  is 
more  beautiful  than  the  ripple-marking  at  the  Johnson's  mine.  This 
is  spen  at  its  best  in  the  1065-foot  north  level.  Figs.  54  and  55  (p. 
519),  are  sketches  made  underground  to  illustrate  it.* 

Fig.  54  was  taken  5  feet  north  of  Fig.  55.  The  crests  of  the 
waves  are  3  to  3i-  inches  apart,  the  rock  in  which  they  occur  is  a 
very  hard  sandstone,  shading  into  a  quartzite,  and  forms  the  footwall 
of  the  reef.  On  breaking  the  face  the  markings  cannot  be  followed 
into  the  next  layer  of  .sandstone,  this  being  due  to  the  mctamorphism 
which  the  rock  has  undergone,  and  its  cementation  along  the  lines 

*  It  requires  photography  to  do  justice  to  this  very  interesting  occurrence.  All 
I  can  do  is  to  give  roughly  an  idea  of  this  striking  evidence  of  the  be<lded  character 
of  the  reefs. 
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of  orij^inal  deposition.  The  pro«ervution  of  the  rip|)Io-mark8  is  due 
to  the  fa«-t  that  the  sandstone  face  which  Hh«»ws  them  was  overlain 
hy  a  soft  slate,  which  has  since  in  part  In'en  rephve<l  hv  the  <piarfz 
of  the  hxle.  The  markin^rs  can  [>e  followwl  for  100  fi-et  in  height, 
and  for  in<»r(-'  than  200  feet  if)  length.  The  n-ef  of  which  this  is  the 
foot-wall  <lips  east  altout  70'  ;  it  was  in  this  |mrt  of  the  mine  richly 
gold-bearing,  and  it  was  found  in  breaking  the  quartz*  that  it 
hroke  with  (liflicnlty,  owing  to  the  resistance  ottereil  bv  the  projections 
of  the  corrugations  which  were  so  striking  a  feature  of  the  slojKSi.f 

Fig.  61. 


ORTIONS   IN   SANDSTONE. 

LAZARUS. laeo  LCVCL 


These  ripple-markings  were  in  east  country  ;  those  which  I  .<aw  in 
the  South  New  Chimin  were  in  west  country.  At  the  o50-fiK>t  |)lat 
in   the  latter  mine,  itnmediately  behind  the  "  west  reef,"  there  is  a 


t  The  ripple- miirked  wall  formed  "the  nhoolinff-wall,"  ihnt  us  it  iraa  nliliwd  in 
li|iu<tinf;  n»  the  line  iiIohr  whicli  the  qnnrlt  <letRche<l  it«clf  mrwt  re.nliiy. 

J  S«Min  lifter  my  third  vinit  to  SniiiJhiii>t,  I  w»w  an  nlinoot  exml  <iiiplication  of 
the»e  niHrkiiifpt  in  the  (iiiiuIh  of  to  tJay.  It  wiw  in  New  Z*>alnnil.  We  were  trawling 
by  ni(H>nli);ht  ;  .ind  while  pulling  in  the  net  I  notice<I  that  the  sand  forming  the  l>o(> 
torn  of  the  shallow  water  in  which  we  Mood  was  covered  by  a  in*rie«of  ripple-mark*, 
whone  tlistnnre  apart  anil  little  irregularities  rewmble*!  thoae  which  I  had  teen  in 
the  Johns<MrH  mine;  but  theae  on  which  I  («to<Ml  were  of  to-day,  those  were  laid 
down  in  the  estuaries  of  the  Silurian  seas;  theM>  were  aoft  ami  yielding,  while  tha«« 
hnd  been  c«)ntoli(lnle4l  into  a  quaruitic  snntUtonc,  now  one  thousand,  and  at  one 
time  manv  thouiuind  feet  below  the  surface. 
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bed  of  sandstone  whose  under  side  shows  a  cast  of  ripple-markings, 
in  oth^r  words  instead  of  getting  ridges,  you  get  hoUows,  the  true 
ripples  on  the  underlying  bed  are  not  to  be  seen,  but  the  sandstone 
which  was  deposited  upon  it  still  retains  the  impression,  the  nega- 
tive of  the  face  of  sand  which  it  overspread. 

At  the  Lazarus  mine  is  found  the  formation  shown  in  Figs.  56  to 
61  (pp.  521,  523),  reproduced  from  sketches  taken  in  some  old  stopes 
at  the  bottom  of  a  winze  leading  from  the  1250-foot  east  level.  Fig. 
56  gives  a  general  view  of  the  saddle.  A  A  is  the  cap,  which  is 
not  at  all  regular  in  outline,  and  both  above  and  below  breaks  up 
into  spurs.  The  east  leg  is  cut  off  by  a  fault,  on  which  the  winze 
was  sunk.  The  manager  informed  me  (the  ground  is  filled  up 
now),  that  in  stoping,  it  was  found  that  the  we.st  leg  also  was  cut  olf 
by  this  same  "  slide." 

The  remarkable  feature  of  this  formation  is  the  development  of 
radial  cleavage.  In  the  drawing,  a  a  are  lines  of  cleavage,  b  b  are 
structural  lines  parallel  to  the  bedding.  The  bedding  is  for  the 
most  part  completely  obliterated  by  the  cleavage.  On  careful  search 
the  lines  of  original  deposition  can  be  traced,  but  with  difficulty  and 
only  partially.  The  most  striking  evidence,  however,  is  that  of 
some  extremely  delicate  but  distinct  markings  found  in  the  sand- 
stone underneath  the  arch  of  the  saddle,  markings  which  prove  in 
miniature  the  contortion  to  which  the  rock  has  been  subjected.  They 
are  shown  |  their  natural  size  in  Fig.  61  (p.  523),*  and  their  position 
as  regards  the  saddle  is  indicated  by  X  in  Fig.  56.  The  rock  in  which 
they  occur  is  a  very  fine-grained  sandstone,  the  contortions  being 
rendered  distinct  by  the  alternation  of  dark-  and  light-gray  laminae. 

Fig.  57  was  taken  in  the  winze.  The  slide  S  is  5  feet  wide,  and 
the  slaty  materials  of  which  it  is  compo.sed  are  arranged  parallel  to 
the  bounding  walls.  A  small  quartz-seam  B  is  faulted,t  the  throw 
being  about  four  inches.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  narrow  band  of 
black  slaty  filling.  The  edges  of  the  bods  of  the  country  are  bent 
and  broken  at  their  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  "slide" — at  D. 

Fig.  58  is  taken  in  center-country,  under  the  saddle.  A  is  a  vein 
of  quartz,  a  spur,  filling  one  of  the  many  fractures  produced  in  the 
bonding  of  the  beds;  a  a  are  lines  of  cleavage,  at  this  point  very 
marked;  6  6  are  quartz-seams  arranged  along  the  structural  lines, 

*  This  might  be  taken  as  the  cross-section  of  a  mountain  range;  and  certainly 
these  fohlings,  thoiigli  only  covering  a  few  inches,  are  typical  of  tlie  plication  which 
has  prodnceil  mountain  ranges. 

f  A  fault  within  a  fault. 
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wliic'Ii  are  panillel  to  the  beddiiifj^.  Tliis  may  l>e  ealknl  "secret  l>e<l- 
diug,"  since  tlie  fractures  are  doubtless  in  sympathy  with  the  l)e«lding 
and  aUm^r  lines  of  orij^inal  de|K)sition,  only  now  made  vlsihle  by  the 
fis-siirin^  thronj^h  which  relief  was  obtainc**!  at  the  time  of  the  plica- 
tion of  the  r<x;ks. 

Fij;.  59  is  in  east  country,  just  alx)ve  the  slide  or  fault.  In  Fip.  GO, 
C  is  slate;  1),  slaty  sandstone;  E,  sandstone.  A  and  15  are  quartz- 
spurs  thrown  off  by  the  ea-st  le^.     At  F  the  cleavage  is  twisted. 

This  iorination,  the  several  portions  of  which  have  \tevi\  briefly 
described,  throws  a  gotxl  deal  of  light  u|>on  the  structure  character- 
istic of  saddle-rt'cfs. 

Evidence  of  the  structure  of  the  district  can  be  obtaine<l  without 

Fig.  62. 


^Cv 


poin<4  underground,  since  large  open  cuts  are  numerous  along  the 
main  lines  of  reef.  Several  sketches  made  in  the  surface-excava- 
tions are  shown  in  Figs.  (52  to  G»),  inclusive.  Figs.  62  and  <».'}  (pp. 
525.  527)  were  both  taken  behind  the  engine-house  of  the  "180" 
mine  on  Victoria  Hill.  Fig.  (53  shows  where  the  quartz  has  l>een 
for  the  most  part  removed,  leaving  an  arch  overheail.  C  is  dfbri» ; 
I),  slaty  sandstone;  while  A  is  a  lava  dike,  the  same  dike  which  is 
repcat(Hlly  seen  underground  and  which  forms  one  of  the  m»v.t  >trik- 
ing  features  of  the  deepest  workings,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14  (p.  4X5.) 

Fit:.  02  is  al>out  100  vards  south  of  Fi^.  63,  an«l  sliows  the 
southern  continuation  (»f  the  siime  anticline.  At  B,  the  lH>»Ming  is 
V(  ry  distinctly  to  the  west,  the  nvk  l>eing  "  conluroy,"  which 
weathers  very  slowly.     The  country  about  the  a|)ex  of  the  saddle 
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has  undergone  considerable  alteration,  and  only  traces  of  the  original 
beddifig  are  now  to  be  seen. 

Fig.  64  (p.  529)  is  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  the  New  Red,  White  and 
Blue  mine.  The  saddle  is  very  sharp  and  distinct.  C  is  an  old 
drift,  while  D  consists  of  material  which  has  been  filled  in. 

Figs.  65  and  66  (pp.  531,  633)  will  appear  curious.  They  are  sec- 
tions of  the  same  anticline,  taken  from  the  oppo.?ite  sides  of  a  narrow 
cutting.  The  space  covered  is  only  7  to  8  feet  in  width.*  The 
wavy  lines  are  marked  by  small  seams  of  quartz  which  follow  the 
contorted  bedding  in  the  country-rock.  The  nearly  vertical  veins 
are  interesting  as  indicating  the  fractures  which  took  place  along 
the  axis  of  the  fold. 

This  closes  the  evidence  which  I  offer  as  bearing  most  directly 
upon  the  structural  relations  of  these  very  remarkable  ore-deposits 
of  Sandhurst.  Out  of  the  large  number  of  notes  and  sketches  made 
by  me  while  underground,  I  have  endeavored  to  place  before  the 
Institute  those  which  seemed  most  directly  pertinent.  Instances  in 
which  geology,  particularly  structural  geology,  and  practical  mining 
are  so  closely  allied  can  rarely  be  found.  The  close  relation  which 
they  bear  to  one  another  is  hardly  understood  by  the  busy  under- 
ground managers  of  the  mines,  save  in  a  few  very  noteworthy  cases  ; 
and  this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  almost  without 
exception  the  references  to  and  the  descriptions  of  the  Sandhurst 
mines,  meager  as  they  are,  on  the  part  of  geologists,  engineers, 
etc.,  are  quite  incorrect;  their  authors  having  confounded  the  bed- 
ding with  the  cleavage.  Misled  by  the  cleavage,  "  its  mysteriously 
deceptive  harmonies  with  the  stratification  "f  on  the  east  side  of  the 
saddles,  and  its  often  complete  obliteration  of  the  bedding  on  the 
west  side,  they  have  considered  that  the  east  leg  did  conform  to  the 
bedding,  but  that  the  western  cut  across  it,  that  is,  the  ore-deposits 
were  "saddles"  in  name  only. 

There  is  one  noteworthy  exception,  namely,  a  short  note  which 
appeared  in  the  quarterly  report  of  the  Mining  Department  of  Vic- 
toria, for  December,  1888,  by  E,  J.  Dunn,  formerly  government 
geologist  of  the  Cape  Colony.     In  that  note  attention  is  directed  to 

*  There  are  several  large  open  cuts  behind  the  Victoria  quartz  mine,  and  having 
noticed  that  in  difl'erent  parts  of  tlie  workings  the  country  dipped  east  and. west,  I 
hunted  for  tiie  turn-over  of  the  saddle.  It  was  only  after  a  second  search  that,  in 
leaving  the  old  excavations  by  a  narrow  road-cutting,  I  found  what  is  represented 
in  my  sketciies.     Recent  rain  had  rendered  the  structure  beautifully  distinct. 

f  Kuskin,  in  <ScAi'«7/ia  Monliuvi,  Deucalion. 
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this  point.  II:ul  it  come  under  my  notice  previous  to  going  to 
Sandhurst,  I  shouhl  have  been  spared  much  of  the  diflicnlty  which 
I  experienced  before  the  true  nature  of  the  de|>o8it8  became  manifest.* 

That  the  typieal  ()re-de|)()sit  of  the  Sandhurst  j;oId-fiehl  is  a  true 
antich'ne  there  can  be  no  doul)t.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  saddle 
is  not  the  only  formation  in  which  the  gold-quartz  is  formed,  since 
the  spurs,  backs,  lodes,  etc.,  have  at  all  times  l>een  res|X)nsil)le  for  a 
very  large  share  of  the  output;  but  the  saddle  is  the  distinctive 
form  to  which  the  others  are  for  the  most  part  accessory  and  sub- 
sidiary. 

The   ri[)ple- marks   frequently  observed    underground   are   incon- 

Fig.  63. 


Open-Cut,  Showing  Saddle,  Victoria  Hill. 

trovertible  evidence  of  the  original  position  of  the  beds.  That,  for 
instance,  the  oi\st  leg  of  the  big  siiddle  in  the  Johnson's  follows  the 
true  line  of  titratitiration,  is  amply  proveil  by  the  very  beautiful 
markings  seen  in  the  1060-foot  level.  Similarly,  ripple-marks  are 
seen  on  the  faces  of  IhhIs  dipping  west.  Other  no  less  conclusive 
though  less  striking  evidence  has  \yccn  given  in  the  descriptions  of 
the  various  mines. 

Mining  is  a  commercial  business  and  not  a  scientific  pursuit.    The 
following  of  a  lode  on  its  dip  ceases  whenever  the  quartz  which  it 

*  In  viHiting  S.andhiirst  one  usuallr  goefl  6rsl  to  the  more  faraoiw  rainea  on  Vic- 
toria Hill,  such  as  ihe  celel)rat«<l  '*  ISO"  mine  and  others  near  ic.  It  <«o  happen* 
that  in  those  mini>?i  the  structure  of  the  <»uiitr_v-rock  is  most  hiddon,  U'l^nu^e  the 
cleavnpe  is  mo«t  liijjhly  deveh){ie<l.  The  smaller  minen  at  the  other  end  of  the  6eld 
show  the  true  rliaraoter  i>f  the  ore  de|H)sits  far  more  clearly.  Arooog  the  latter  th« 
South  New  (  liMin  ii:is  l>i'ou  described  here. 
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contains  is  no  longer  auriferous ;  and  as  a  consequence  the  mine- 
wofkings  rarely  disclose  the  ultimate  limits  of  the  lower  portions 
of  a  saddle-formation.  Lpwer  cross-cuts  will  intercept  a  thin  but 
pronounced  parting  in  the  country,  a  "back"  which  could  be  traced 
upward  until  it  formed  the  boundary  of  a  big  lode  or  "reef;"  or 
they  may  cut  through  a  "spur,"  which  if  followed  would  be  found 
to  lose  itself  in  an  east  or  west  leg,  the  distinction  in  the  two  ca-ses 
being  solely  that  of  conformity  with  the  bedding  of  the  country- 
rock.  Where  the  legs,  as  parts  of  a  saddle-formation,  end,  and 
where  they  become  one  or  other  of  the  various  types  of  cross-fissure, 
no  man  can  say.  It  may  be  considered  that  whenever  they  lose 
their  true  character  as  bedded  veins  they  cease  to  be  the  lower  por- 
tions of  a  saddle;  but  the  distinction  is  theoretical  and  arbitrary; 
for  the  gold  knows  no  difference  and  is  found  in  both. 

The  same  system  of  fracturing  may  produce  in  one  part  of  the 
mine  a  "  big  reef,"  a  leg  of  a  saddle  which  is  highly  auriferous,  while 
overhead*  in  another  part  it  may  be  a  mere  fissure,  carrying  no 
quartz,  and  lined  only  with  a  thin  seam  of  black  clay,  which  cuts 
across  the  country  overlying  the  saddle.  Again  at  a  lower  depth, 
while  still  retaining  its  characteristics  as  a  portion  of  a  saddk,  it 
may  carry  quartz  which  is  not  sufficiently  gold-bearing  to  work,  or 
it  may  slowly  degenerate  into  a  *'  leader,"  if  the  quartz  continue,  or 
a  "back  "  when  even  that  has  ceased,  becoming  nothing  more  than  a 
parting  between  a  bed  of  sandstone  and  a  bed  of  slate.  Again,  it 
may  eventually  cross  the  bedding,  cease  to  be  a  true  "  leg,"  and 
become  a  gold-bearing  "spur";  and  finally  it  may  be  traced  into  a 
mere  thread  of  white  quartz,  one  of  many,  traversing  a  bed  of  sand- 
stone. 

To  make  nice  distinctions  would  be  arbitrary  and  out  of  accord 
with  the  facts;  the  same  fissure  in  one  mine  plays  many  parts. 

While,  therefore,  I  would  not  say  that  the  legs  of  a  saddle-forma- 
tion never  go  astray  from  their  correct  course  between  the  bedding 
planes,  such  an  occurrence  would  be  found  only  when  they  are  begin- 
ning to  die  out,  and  does  in  no  way  modify  our  view  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  "saddle-reef,"  which,  notwithstanding  interesting  local  varia- 
tions of  structure,  is  a  distinct  type  of  ore-deposit — essentially  travers" 
ing  the  Silurian  slates  and  sandstones  in  conformity  with  the  bed- 
ding, and  forming  along  the  anticlinal  undulations  of  the  enclosing 
country  those  bodies  of  gold-bearing  quartz  which  are  the  most  pecu- 

*  See  Fig.  21  (p.  489),  where  an  instance  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  the  South  New 
Chum.» 
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liar  fcatiiro  oftlio  niininj;  industry  aii<l  tlii-  fn<Hl  valuaMe  jlejMwitory 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Bcixlijn)  ^f)|(|-f"n'|<l, 
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Fig.  67  (p.  535)  is  a  view  of  the  New  Chum  line  of  reef  from  Kagle- 
hawk,  r-opied  fn»rii  the  quarterly  rnininjj  re|)ort  of  the  \'irtnriati 
government. 

There  are  at  present  eng:if;e<l  in  the  exploitation  of  the  mines  143 
companies  and  21  trihnlo-parties,  the  former  incltiding  four  private 
mines.  The  gold-field  has  been  develojHHl  by  the  energy  of  its  own 
|>eople,  the  amount  of  outside — chiefly  Melbourne — money  inve*«te«l 
being  comparatively  sniall.  Sandhurst  has  profite*!  greatly  by  the 
enterprise  and  sne<'ess  of  one  or  two  mine-owners,  such  as  the  late 
.1.  H  Watson  and  the  present  owner  of  the  "  IMO"  mine;  but  its 
development  has  been  retarde<l,  on  the  other  han«l,  by  the  prevalence 

Fig.  64. 
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of  one  of  the  worst  systems  of  company-financiering.  The  a«  tual 
management  of  the  mines,  botii  al>ove  and  under  ground,  is  in  the 
harids  of  cajmble  and  can-fnl  men  ;  but  they  are  ham|M'rtMl  bv  the 
("act  that  reserve  capital  is  almost  unknown.  Of  the  28  dividen«l- 
paying  companies  of  1890.  four  ap|)ear  al.st)  on  the  call  list.  That 
is  to  say,  these  four  companies  ImiiIi  levie<|  calls  and  disburstNl  divi- 
dends «luring  the  year.  A  .series  of  f«»rtnightly  six|H'nny  divi<lends 
may  \>e  followe<l  by  a  numl)er  of  fortnightly  calls,  stipplementetl 
by  a  bank-overdraft — a  state  of  affairs  which  may  swell  the  volume 
of  busine.«<s  and  keep  a  numlK-r  of  clerks  employe*!,  but  which,  to 
say  the  least,  is  quite  unbusinesslike  and  highly  prejuilicial  to  the 
pro|>er  development  of  mines  which  require  extensive  and  systematic 
exploration.  The  f«»rtnightly  tlividend  is  the  bane  of  Ikndigo. 
\\  henever  a  rich  saddle-formation  is  di«i<t>veriNl,  all  haste  is  ma«leto 
oyten  it  up;  its  s«)on  as  the  cross-cuts  and  drifts  have  intersectetl  the 
ore,  stoping  is  at  once  coramenctHi,  the  quartz  Ijcing  broken  away  as 
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rapidly  as  possible,  \vl)ile  all  development-work  is  for  the  time  prac- 
tically sus])ended.  Tlie  results  of  a  few  crush ings  enable  the  di- 
rectors to  pay  off  the  bank-overdraft  and  enter  upon  the  regular 
announcement  of  dividend  after  dividend,  at  intervals  of  a  week  if 
a  fortnight  seems  too  long  !  No  part  of  the  profit  is  laid  aside  as  a 
reserve-fund,  and,  as  a  consequence,  when  the  ore-bf)dy  is  worked 
out,  the  dividends  abruptly  cease,  and  the  bank-account  is  overdrawn 
fo  pay  running  exjjenses,  until  it  is  necessary  to  call  upon  the  share- 
holders for  fresh  assessments.  This  foolish  round  of  alternating 
sur})lusand  deficit,  of  squandering,  borrowing  and  faxing,  has  gone 
(m  year  after  year,  notwithstanding  some  of  the  more  thoughtful 
managers  are  fully  aware  of  its  Jiarmful  character.  The  result  may 
be  S(;en  in  the  cases  of  mines  which  divided  in  profits  a  few  years 
ago  sums  varying  from  £100,000  to  over  £250,000,  and  are  now 
almost  idle  ft)r  want  of  funds  to  open  up  new  ground.  The  imme- 
diate distribution  of  profits  leads  to  a  continual  change  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  shareholders,  so  that  a  mine  when  poorest  may  be  owned 
by  men  who  had  no  share  in  the  property  when  it  was  most  produc- 
tive. Mining  is  thus  brought  down  to  the  level  of  mere  specula- 
tion— an  evil  not  unknown,  under  different  form<,  in  other  districts, 
and  certain  everywhere  to  crij)ple  the  legitimate  industry  of  mining. 
The  management  of  the  mines  is  controlled  by  the  directors,  tlie 
"  legal  manager"  and  the  "  mine-manager."  Since,  as  a  rule,  these 
are  all  resident  in  the  vicinity,  and  exercise  more  or  less  direct  super- 
vi>ioi),  it  is  largely  a'question  of  personal  influence  which  is  in  the 
ascendant.  A  mine-manager,  as  known  to  English  companies, 
that  is,  a  manager  of  all  the  mining  work,  or  a  superintendent,  as 
known  in  the  United  States,  is  not  found  on  this  gold-field.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  superintendence  is  much  scattered.  The  "  mine-man- 
ager "  receives  the  pay  of  a  foreman— about  £20  or  $100  per  month. 
The  "  legal  manager"  is  the  business  man  and  book-keeper.  The 
directors  control  the  policy  of  the  company,  and  also  do  much  of 
the  work  often  delegated  elsewhere  to  a  consulting  engineer.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  trained  mining  engineer  is  not  to  be  found  upon  the 
staff  of  any  of  the  conijtanies;  and  tiic  work  done,  as  a  conse- 
qence,  lacks  progressive  character.  The  actual  mining  w^ork  under 
ground  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  It  is  carried  out  under  the  eyes 
of  men  whose  superiors  as  tniners  cannot  be  found  ;  but  a  waiit  of 
system  is  to  be  observed  in  the  development  of  the  mines. 
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Tkkatment  of  the  Que. 

The  liatulling  of  the  ore  in  the  mills  is  far  from  satisfactorj.  The 
explanation  is  simple.  Of  the  matjajjers  of  27  mines  which  I  exam- 
ined, the  names  of  25  indicate*!  tliefact  that  they  liaile<l  from  the  west  of 
England,  wliile  the  other  two,  though  native-born,  were  of  the  same 
stock.  The  men  (»r  Devon  and  (.'<»rnwall  are  miners  second  to  none; 
hut  they  make  the  most  unprogressive  of  mill-men. 

The  gold-ore  of  this  field  IxMongs  to  the  simplest  ty|)e  of  the  free- 
milling  class.  As  a  rule,  it  consists  of  white  (juartz  carrying  a  very 
small  proportion  (from  0.25  to  1  per  <«nt.) of  arsenical  pyrites.  Iron 
and  copper  pvrit«8,  blende  and  galena  are  also  frequently  present, 
but  in  very  inconsiderable  amount.  The  gold  varies  greatly  in 
its  mode  of  occurrence,  but    is    usually    coarse,   in    the    rich    ore 


.\nticliiie  witli  Curious  Markings,  near  the  Victoria  C^iiartz  Mine. 

almo-t  invariably  visible,  and  of  uniformly  high  purity,  being 
worth  £3  I7«.  0(/.  to  £3  19«.  0'/.  per  ounce— pure  goM  l>eing  worth 
at  the  London  mint  £4  4h.  11  A(/. 

The  quartz  itself  is  usually  dead-white,  with  an  appearance 
whi'h,  in  California,  would  l>e  considcre<l  mo^t  unfavorable  to  the 
pH'sence  of  gold.  It  has  a  splintery  fnicture,  rendering  it  c:Hy 
to  break.  The  mill  stuff  consists  of  the  quartz  mixed  with  from 
ojie-third  to  over  one-half  of  vein-filling  and  country-nK-k,  which 
varies.  The  ratio  in  amount  of  slate  to  sandstone  and  the  con- 
sequent hardness  of  the  material  to  be  crushed  is  constantly 
changing.  It  is  the  fragments  of  evcessively  hard  quarzitic  sami- 
stone  which  cause  most  wear  and   tear  to  the  milling- machinery. 

Stamp-niilling  of  the  simplest  kind  is  the  methtxl  einployeil  to 
extract  the  goUI.     The  mills  are  constructe^l  on  the  sjM>t  by  excellent 
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local  fouinlri<s,  at  a  price  usually  far  below  what  is  paid  in  the 
western  United  States.  A  first-class  starap-mill  of  40  heads,  engine 
and  shed  included,  with  shaking-tables  but  without  rock-breaker  or 
automatic  feeder,  can  be  contracted  for  at  from  £Q000  to  £7000 
or  about  $30,000.  The  battery-frame  is  generally  of  iron. 
Whether  this  mode  of  construction  is  advantageous  to  the  work 
of  the  mill  is  open  to  doubt.  Both  the  breaking  and  the  feed- 
ing of  the  ore  are  done  by  hand,  and  in  this  respect  the  mills  of 
Sandhurst,  in  common  with  most  of  the  colonial  batteries,  are  a 
standing  disgrace  to  the  modern  mining  industry.  Inside  plates  are 
not  used.  Plain,  not  electro-silver-plated,  copj)er  plates  are  used 
to  arrest  the  gold  on  amalgamating  tables.  Blankets  precede  the 
shaking-tables,  which  have  the  end-shock,  and  are  a  variation  of  the 
much-used  Rittinger  type- 

The  stamps  weigh  from  800  to  950  pounds  per  head ;  drop  8  to  9 
inches,  usually  70  to  75  times  per  minute,  and  crush,  as  a  rule,  about 
2  tons  per  head  per  24  hours.  The  depth  of  discharge  or  issue  va- 
ries widely,  but  the  average  is  about  3  to  3J  inches.  The  screen  or 
grating  is  made  of  round-punched  Russia  iron,  having  120  to  180 
holes  per  square  inch.     The  bullion  is  from  940  to  960  fine. 

The  percentage  of  concentrates  varies  from  ^  to  2  per  cent,  per 
ton  of  ore  milled.  These  are  treated  at  the  local  "pyrites  works," 
of  which  there  are  several ;  the  method  of  extraction  varying  from 
arrastra  to  ciilorination.  The  charge  is  generally  £3  per  load  of  25 
to  30  cwt. 

A  discussion  of  the  milling-practice  in  detail  and  from  a  technical 
standpoint  would  be  interesting  and  instructive;  but  I  must  content 
myself  in  the  present  paper  with  the  above  indication  of  its  general 
character. 

Government  Assistance. 

The  serious  decline  in  tlie  output  of  gold  in  Victoria  has  led  to 
the  introduction  of  government  assistatice  to  mining.  Whether  this 
course  has  done  good  or  harm  is  a  vexed  question.  In  the  hope  of 
giving  renewed  vigor  to  the  mining  of  the  colony,  the  Victorian  gov- 
ernment has  distributed  for  several  years  sums  amounting  to  £80,- 
000  per  annum,  the  intention  being  to  encourage  exploration.  A 
miner,  a  group  of  miners,  or  a  conipany  needing  funds  to  proceed 
with  a  cross-cut,  a  level  or  a  shaft  to  cut  a  known  lode,  or  to  explore 
for  a  suspected  one,  makes  ap]>Iication  l)efore  a  local  committer, 
elected  by  the  miners,  and  calle<l  the  Prospecting  Board.     This  body 
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reports  it  favorably  or  otherwise  to  the  Seo^etar^'  for  Mines.  Out 
of  a  large  nnmlx?r  of  applir-ations  submitted,  the  mofit  promising  an«l 
•leserving  are  selected.  The  terms  of  the  grant  are  "  pound  for 
|K)und  ;"  that  is,  for  a  grant,  say  of  £oOO,  there  must  \ie  another 
£500  furnishfil  by  the  applicants,  making  £1^)00  available  for  the 
partieiilar  work  (and  that  otdy)  dt-signated  in  the  a|)pli<xition. 

Such  pro8|)ecting-grants  are  now  generally  condemned.  Beyond 
question  the  system  has  completely  faiki]  to  bring  alx>ut  fresh  dis- 
coveries by  pros|)eoting.  I  have  seen  it-*  o|)eration  in  different  jwrt-s 
of  the  colony,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  districts  which  have 
l)een,  as  yet,  least  pros(>ected  ;  and  the  result  api)ear8  to  have  1mh.mi 
only  to  pauperize  mining.  It  is  always  understood,  that  shouhl  the 
subsidized  party  8uccee<l  in  [)lacing  the  assisted  mine  in  a  dividend- 


Fig.  66. 


Anticline,  from  Opposite  Side  of  wime  Cutting  u  Fig.  6-5. 

paying  condition,  the  amount  of  the  grant  should  l>e  repaid  to  the 
government  from  the  first  profits.  This  has  been  done  in  instamt's 
so  few  as  to  be  remarkai)le. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  annual  dole  has  done  barn)  by  encouraging 
that  improvidence,  whether  of  companies  or  of  individuals,  which  !•« 
the  chief  hindrance  to  systematic  mining.  It  has  long  lieen  a  bad 
fc:iture  of  colonial  mining,  as  I  have  shown  alwve,  that  no  {tortion 
of  the  profits  is  put  a^^ide  as  a  reserve  to  carry  on  the  work  of  <icvcl- 
opmont  during  h*an  years;  an«l  this  pro-<|>ecting-grant  encourages 
that  evil.  Having  l)een  too  eager  for  dividends  to  pn>vi«Ie  for  the 
time  when  the  reef  might  **  pinch  out,"  the  mine-owners  fall  Iwck 
ujKin  the  fatherly  a<sistan(>e  of  a  l)enevolent  govcrninciit  Mining 
is  a  business  ;  and  if  a  mitie  has  sound  pnispects  of  sui-ce>s  it  is  very 
rarely  indeed  that  the  money  is  not  forthcoming  to  carry  on  the  w«»rk 
of  development.     The  money  thus   distributeil  could   be  far  better 
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employed  in  the  endowment  of  a  good  central  mining  school,  to  re- 
place the  second-rate  technical  institutions  which  at  present  usurp 
the  name. 

Prospecting  with  the  aid  of  the  diamond-drill  may  be  said  to  form 
a  part  of  the  scheme  of  governmental  assistance. 

During  the  past  year,  some  interesting  work  in  this  direction  has 
been  carried  out  at  S.uulhurst.  At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  George 
Lansell,  who  offered  to  provide  tiie  necessary  compressed  air  and 
other  facilities,  the  Victorian  mining  department  decided,  toward 
the  end  of  1889,  to  i)ut  down  a  series  of  bore-holes  from  the  bottom 
of  the  celebrated  "180"  mine,  which  had  then  reached  a  depth  of 
half  a  mile.  The  machine  used  was  Leschot's  patent,  manufactured 
in  San  Francisco,  the  core  being  1^  inch  in  diameter.  Four  holes 
were  put  down,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  2335  feet.  The  record 
of  each  was  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Bored  horizontally  eastward  from  a  point  in  the  1300-foot 
level  197  feet  east  of  the  shaft.  Length,  683-  feet.  Commenced 
January  16,  and  finished  March  17, 1890.  Alternating  beds  of  slate 
and  sandstone  were  intersected  with  occasional  thin  seams  of  quartz. 
No  information  of  any  value  was  obtained,  and  the  drilling  was 
stopped  by  a  strong  flovv  of  water,  preventing  the  sufficiently  rapid 
removal  of  the  sediment  from  the  bit. 

No.  2.  Bored  downward  to  a  depth  of  453  feet,  with  an  inclina- 
tion of  9  inches  in  16  feet,  from  center-country  in  the  2600-foot 
cross-cut.  The  ground  varied  greatly  in  hardness,  and  finally  be- 
came broken  up,  when  water,  having  a  temperature  of  97°  F.,  and 
under  a  pressure  of  110  pounds  per  square  inch,  was  struck.* 

*  While  tlie  diamond-drill  was  at  work,  a  good  deal  of  notice  was  drawn  to  tlie 
heat  of  the  water  encountered  in  boring  at  the  bottom  of  the  "  180"  mine.  The 
thermometer  showed  an  average  of  97°  F.,  and  at  one  time  a  maximum  of  107°  was 
reached,  as  recorded  by  three  instruments.  This  was  at  a  depth  of  450  feet  below 
the  2600-foot  level  or  3050  from  surface.  This  temperature  is  by  no  means  sur- 
prisingly high.  The  average  annual  mean  temperature  at  Sandhurst  is  60.2°  F.,- 
and  allowing  for  an  increment  of  1°  for  every  55  feet,  we  should  expect  at  450  feet 
a  temperature  of  about  115°  F,  which  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  facts  as  disclosed 
in  the  "180"  mine.  However,  the  matter  was  considered  of  sufficient  interest  to 
induce  a  thorough  examination  by  the  government  analyst,  Cosmo  Newberry,  of  the 
contents  of  the  water  so  obtained.  To  this  end,  two  and  a  half  tons  of  the  water  was 
evaporated  down  to  10  gallons,  care  being  taken  to  keep  out  impurities,  and  3125 
grains  of  solid  matter  remained,  mostly  carbonate  of  iron.  Assays  were  made,  but 
no  gold  was  obtained,  tliough  a  trace  of  a  metal  of  the  platinum  group  was  given  by 
the  precipitated  material.  The  results  were  disappointing,  in  failing  to  throw  light 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  gold  in  tiie  cjuartz  formation.  The  annual  mining  report 
of  the  department  sayn  that  a  further  (optical)  examination  is  to  be  made. 
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No.  3.  Bored  at  a  slight  inclination  below  horizontal  for  636  feet 
westward  from  the  plat  at  the  2500-foot  level.  It  intercepted  several 
veins  of  quartz,  the  largest  of  which,  however,  was  only  9  inches 
thick. 

No.  4.  Bond  nearly  vertical  (inclining  only  slightly  to  the  west) 
at  a  point  30  feet  west  of  No.  2,  in  the  2600-foot  cross-cut,  to  the 
depth  of  562  feet  below  the  level,  or  3162  feet  below  the  surface. 
It  passed  through  about  200  feet  of  sandstone,  as  well  as  several 
beds  of  quarlzitic  sandstone,  and  cuts  several  series  of  small  quartz- 
veins.  Hot  water  under  considerable  pressure  interfered  with  prog- 
ress, as  in  the  case  of  No.  2,  though  the  temperature  in  this  instance 
was  lower. 

The  result  of  these  borings  was  practically  nil.  No  discoveries 
of  importance  were  made;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  drilling 
had  even  a  negative  value  in  proving  the  absence  of  auriferous 
quartz  in  that  portion  of  the  country  which  it  was  attempted  to  test. 
If  relied  upon  as  a  prospecting  instrument  under  such  conditions,  the 
diamond-drill  is  likely  to  do  serious  harm  by  causing  the  condem- 
nation of  large  areas  of  what  may  be  good  raining  ground.  In 
strata  possessing  regularity  and  continuity,  such  as  the  coal-seams ; 
in  the  determination  of  the  thickness  of  certain  beds  overlying 
known  deposits,  such  as  the  sheets  of  basalt  over  the  "deep  leads" 
of  California  and  Victoria ;  in  the  tapping  of  old  workings  which  are 
underwater;  in  the  measurement  of  large  ore-bodies  (as  was  done  in 
the  case  of  the  great  bonanza  at  Virginia  City);  and  in  many  other 
instances,  no  doubt,  the  diamond-drill,  if  judiciously  employed,  is  a 
most  useful  aid  to  the  miner;  but  in  quartz-mining  in  general,  and 
in  such  districts  asBendigo  in  |)articular,  it  is  often  likely  to  do  irre- 
trievable harm  by  fostering  delusive  hopes  on  one  hand  or  by  un- 
necessary discouragement  on  the  other. 

To  supj)ort  this  view,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  outside  Victoria. 
]u  the  discovery  of  coal-seams  and  the  ex|)loration  of  deep  beds  of 
auriferous  alluvium,  the  diamond-drill,  under  the  judicious  direction 
of  the  government  geologist,  has  been  very  successful  ;  but  it  has 
|)roved  a  very  mixed  and  doubtful  blessing  indeed  to  quartz-mining. 
Tu  the  Sandhurst  district,  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  "saddle- 
reefs,"  and  the  comj)aratively  short  extent  of  most  of  the  bodies  of 
gold-bearing  quartz,  are  extremely  unfavorable  for  tests  of  this 
character.  This  is  particularly  true  of  horizontal  holes,  which 
might  penetrate  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  rich  formations 
without  discovering  them.     If  the   drill    is   to   be  u.sed  at  all,  the 
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dangers  attendant  npon  its  use  should  l)e  minimized  by  planning  a 
series  of  holes  close  together,  so  as  to  U'st  thoroughly  and  satisfac- 
torily, at  least  a  small  jxjrlion  of  ground. 


DiMKN>ioNs  OF  Claims. 

Among  the  inti'n-hting  A'atures  of  this  gold-field  is  the  small  area 
of  thr  claims.  The  following  tahle  gives  the  areas  of  eleven  con- 
tiguous properties  on  the  New  Chum  "  line  of  reef."  The  claims 
are  of  very  irregular  hha|»e  (see  Fig.  7,  p.  477),  and  in  K>me  ca.-^os 
the  length  of  the  tract  is  nuich  greater  than  the  figures  given,  but 
for  purposes  of  c«unparison  the  me:i8urement  is  taken  along  the 
siip|)osed  line  of  the  New  Chum  reef. 

An  OH  ajul  Depffu*  of  a  Group  of  Minet,  Mctoria  Hill,  Bendigo. 


Name  of  Mine. 

Area  of  the 
Property. 

Lrnffth  alnii^ 

•trike 

of   r«ef. 

Depth  of 
Shaft 

Ironhark  Quartz ~ 

Acre*  R.     P. 
4     1     36 

Yartla. 
220 

Feet. 

2140 

Victoria  (kmnoli 

22     3     15 

259.6 

2162 

Gt.  Central  Victoria 

10     1     17 

2.50.8 

1970 

1 

■  Victoria  Reef  Quartz 

7     0    2-') 

140.8 

2302 

Lanseirs   "180" 

14     1     12 

171.6 

2641 

Nurtli  Old  Churn 

2     1     2o 

i;{     3     12 

88 
110 

23  !0 

2:>o0 

New  Cliiini  an<l  Victoria 

Old  Chum 

11     2    32 
•-•2     1       7 

no 

122) 
122  1 

22*  »S 
2173 

I^aznriiH  Co 1 

l.az.iruH  No.  1 1 

I^nsell'H  "  222"-. 

IG     0     19 

99.4 

•JUKI 

1 

1 

It  will  Ik}  seen  that  the  average  area  of  each  property  is  but  a 
little  over  11  acres;  that  one  of  the  claims,  having  an  area  of  only 
two  acres,  has  workings  over  2J00  feet  tleop  ;  and  that  the  ten  shafts 
lielonging  to  eleven  coinpanii^  have  an  average  depth  of  2*2.*iO  feet, 
and  are  distribute*!  over  a  total  tlistance  of  less  than  a  mile  along 
the  strike  of  the  hxle.  The  small  an*a  of  these  pro|>erties  is  prima- 
rily a  relic  of  the  early  days  when  the  claims  consisted  of  twenty 
yards  "along  the  line  of  re«f "  for  two  men.  A  certain  amount  of 
consolidation  followeil  t>n  the  initiation  of  tleep  mining;  but  thi>  was 
limited  to  the  immcitiatc  ni'Oils  of  the  time,  and  has  long  since  been 
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outgrown  by  the  very  extensive  exploration  of  more  recent  year.=. 
A  circumstance  permitting  the  working  of  these  small  areas  is  the 
absence  of  any  large  quantity  of  water  in  the  mines.  In  the  par- 
ticular group  of  properties  cited  above  there  is  not  a  single  pump. 
The  little  water  that  finds  its  way  into  the  workings  is  raised  with 
tanks  alone.  At  the  "180,"  the  deepest  mine  in  Australia,  3000 
gallons  are  hoisted  per  24  hours. 

The  largest  areas  held  i)y  mining  comj);inies  are  as  follows: 

Acres.  Rods.  Perches. 

Hercules  and  Energetic, 85  3  17 

Johnson's  Reef, 71  2  21 

Catherine  Reef  United, 6i  3  12 

New  Red,  White  and  Blue  Cons 41  3  27 

Garden  Giiily  United, 41  3  0 

It  is  seen  that  even  the  largest  |>roperties  are  of  a  size  which  would 
be  considered  small  in  many  districts.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  holding  of  an  extensive  acreage  does  not,  in  Sand- 
hurst, necessarily  mean  extensive  explorations;  since,  by  reason  of 
the  want  of  working-capital,  most  of  the  com})anies  confine  their 
operations  to  such  portions  of  their  holdings  as  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  main  shaft.  This  bad  feature  of  the  mining  work 
will  be  slowly  overcome,  no  doubt,  by  further  consolidation.  The 
twin  Lazarus  Comj)anies  have  set  a  good  examj^le  by  sharing  one 
working-shaft;  and  a  recent  attempt  to  consolidate  the  Xorth  Old 
Chum  and  the  New  Chum  and  Victoria,  though  unsuccessful,  may 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  necessity  for  such  measures. 

Deep  Mining. 

The  list  of  deep  mines  just  given  suggests  the  genenl  subject  of 
deep  sinking,  a  feature  of  mining  at  Bendigo  to  which  reference  is 
often  made  in  the  colonies.  This  practice  owes  its  beginning  to  the 
"180"  mine.  When  the  mine  was  purchased  in  1873,  the  shaft 
was  only  400  feet  deep,  but  the  neighboring  North  Old  Chum,  New 
Chum  and  Victoria,  Old  Chum,  and  Lazarus,  were  doing  well  on  a 
reef  which  traversed  the  mines  from  600  to  700  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. The  sinking  of  the  shaft  of  the  "  180  "  mine  was  commenced. 
At  about  600  feet  £120,000  of  gold  was  won.  Sinking  was  con- 
tinued in  the  face  of  much  ridicule,  and  slowly  the  mine  attained  a 
dejjth  which  in  those  days  was  considered  very  great.  Much  money 
was  expended  without  any  return,  until,  in  1883,  after  ten  years  of 
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steady  developnu'Ht,  the  top  of  tlie  saiKlle  was  cut  in  tlie  1548-rrv»t 
level.  An  ore  body  of  cxtraonlinary  riclineRS  was  uiicovitmI,  and 
Btoping  began  ;  luit  the  sinking  of  the  hhaft  continued.  The  Mel- 
bourne AryuH  of  that  day  said  :  "  The  success  of  tin's  venture  in  deep 
mining  decides  the  prosperity  of  Sandhurst  for  a  further  deca<le  at 
least."  The  mine  is  now  '204 1  fiet  deep.  The  su<<es«  of  deep 
prospecting  having  l)een  proved  in  this  trial-instance,  imitators  were 
not  wanting  ;  and  tli<'re  were  soon  several  nnn»-s  com|M'ting  for  the 
record  of  greatest  depth.  Deep  sinking  develo|K'd  into  a  craze 
which  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  do  fterious  injury  to  the  pro|K'r 
exploitation  of  the  mines.  The  result  is  seen  to-day  in  the  18 
shafts,  each  of  which  has  a  depth  of  over  2000  feet. 

Among  the  causes  of  this  st«te  of  things  the  structure  of  the  ore- 
deposits  may  l)e  named  first.  The  Bcndigo  miner  has  an  embdrras 
<h  rk'hrase  in  the  matter  of  quartz-fnrmations.  ShotiM  a  saddle  \ye 
intercepted,  the  first  crushing  from  which  yields  sea rtvly  enough  gold 
to  pay  expenses,  it  is  soon  left  on  one  side  in  the  search  for  the  next 
formation,  which  is  usually  not  far  below.  lirlmr^  not  ahead,  fnr, 
instead  of  longiindinal  extensiou,  the  miner  on  this  gold-field  looks 
for  a  vertical  repetition  of  the  aurifenuH  formations.  Did  ea<-h  mine 
uncover  one  lode  only,  there  would  be  more  extensive  and  patient 
prospecting  at  any  one  given  level  ;  but,  as  matters  stand,  th*'  ex- 
ploration is  not  so  thorough  as  it  should  be,  for  the  reason  that  it  i«< 
divided  among  several  levels. 

The  most  potent  <'ause  is,  however,  seen  in  the  sucx'ess  of  the  <leep 
mines.  ])eep  sinking  has  imt  drawn  blanks  alone,  but  many  iiriz.'S, 
such  as  the  bananzan  of  the  Gn-at  Extender!  Hustlers,  at  1800  feet  ; 
the  New  Chum  Consolidated,  at  IMIO;  the  Shenandoah,  at  1900; 
the  Lazarus,  at  20<t0;  Lansell's  "  222,"  at  2000;  the  New  Chum 
llailway,  at  2025  ;  and  the  North  Old  Chum,  at  2290  feet.  As  I 
have  said,  there  are  18  shafts  over  200<)  feet  in  depth.  They  Ix'long  to 
20  companies,  there  being  two  instances — the  twin  Shenandoah  and 
the  twin  I^zarus  comjumies — where  one  main  working-shaft  is  used 
in  common.  Out  of  these  20  companies,  7  are  Uj>on  the  diviilend- 
list ;  or,  to  inquire  further,  4  are  working  quartz  which  is  highly 
auriferous  antl  G  art-  breaking  ore  which  is  yielding  profits,  while  of 
the  remaining  ten,  nine  are  in  that  process  of  pn>sjH?ctingand  develo|>- 
ment  which  here  succetHls  (though  it  ought  to  aticompanv)  a  |)eriod 
of  stoping,  and  one  is  idle.  This  is  a  retnird  above  theavemge  of  even 
shallow  mining. 

The  actual  yield,  iluring  1890,  of  the  dee|>e8t-producing  mines  is 
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given  in  the  following  table,  based  upon  the  quarterly  report  of  the 
Victorian  Mining  Department: 


Name  of  Mine. 


Gt.  Extended  Hustlerfi. 
Lazarus  Company 


=  3 


Tons. 


16,612 
6,'232 
Lazarus  No.  1 \    7,282 


3,454 
18,721 
9,797 
7,325 
7,474 
1,048 
2,496 
1,752 
3,117 


Lansell's  "222" 

New  Chum  Con 

New  Chum  United... 
New  Chum  Railway. 

Shenandoah  

North  Shenandoah... 

Shamrock 

North  Old  Chum 

Kentish  


Totals 

Averages. 


Yield. 


Oz. 


3,780 
5,059 
3,665 
2,510 
5,153 
2,243 
10,371 
5,039 
948 
1,446 
1,169 
1,183 


Dwt. 


85,310  42,571 


4 

0 

16 

2 

14 

10 

17 

3 

3 

19 

13 

13 


15 


Gr. 


Average. 


Oz. 


Dwt. 


4 

16 

10 

14 

5 

4 

8 

13 

18 

11 

13 

7 


Gr. 


13 

6 

1 

12 

12 

14 

8 

11 

2 

5 

8 

14 


Depth 

of 
Stopes. 


Feet. 


1,800 
2,000 
2,000 
1,950 
1,800 
1,900 
2,025 
1,990 
1,990 
1,800 
2,290 
1,800 


23,345 

I 
23     1,945 


Depth 

of 
Shaft 


Feet. 


2,040 
2,110 
2,110 
2,105 
1,850 
1.940 
2,078 
2,010 
2,01(1 
1,840 
2,310 
2,113 


24.516 
2,043 


Leaving  on  one  side  numerous  small  lots  of  ore,  and  taking  into 
account  only  the  results  obtained  from  12  of  the  deepest  mines  which 
were  working  regularly,  it  is  found  that  during  the  year  the.'^e  dozen 
claims  yielded  85,310  tons  of  ore,  giving  42,571  ounces  or  an  aver- 
age of  10  pennyweights  per  ton,  the  average  depth  at  which  the  ore 
was  broken  being  1945  feet. 

All  but  one  of  these  mines  are  on  the  dividend-list.  ^Ve  must 
inquire  further  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  appreciation  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  analysis.  Of  these  12  mines,  11  are  paying  dividends 
on  ores  broken  at  an  average  depth  of  about  2000  feet.  There  are 
a  similar  number,  working  at  an  equal  average  depth,  which  are  not 
at  present  making  profits.  It  is  most  probable  that,  during  an  in- 
terval of  a  year  fully  a  third  of  the  former  will  step  into  the  ranks 
of  the  latter;  that  is  to  say,  they  will  cease  to  break  highly  aurifer- 
ous quartz  and  become  pra«j)ectors  for  a  new  run  of  ore-ground, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  aj)pro.\imately  similar  number  will 
re])lace  them  from  the  list  of  mines  which  at  present  are  in  process 
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of  (levolopmrnt.  Wo  ,«co,  then,  that  at  the  present  time  half  of  the 
mines  working  at  depths  hetwecn  IHOO  and  20(X)  feet  are  profit-pay- 
ing. The  average  yield  of  their  ore  is  10  dw^,  while  that  of  the 
district  as  a  whoh*  is  9  dwt.  5  gr.  per  tf>n.  The  best  returns  at 
present  eonie  from  the  New  Chum  liailway,  which,  at  2025  feet 
depth,  is  breaking  quartz  averaging  nearly  1  J  ounces  per  ton.  Dur- 
ing the  year  this  mine  |)aid  dividends  amounting  to  £21,072  on  a 
paid-up  capital  of  £28, 58'J  and  a  nominal  capital  of  X.3G,M)0.  Its 
total  dividends  to  date  have  l)een  £52,078. 

During  the  sci-ond  half-year  the  Shenandoah,  working  at  1990 
feet,  produced  4555  tons  of  (piarlz,  yielding  .'J717  oz,  17  dwt.,  or  an 
average  of  IG  dwt.  per  ton.  Dividends  of  £84(X)  were  paiil  during 
the  <j  months,  on  a  called-up  capital  of  £12,800.  Altogether  this 
company  luus  returned  £59, GOO  in  dividends. 

The  Lazarus  Company,  working  at  2000  feet,  on  16-dwt.  ore,  paid 
out  during  1890  dividentl.s  of  £15,750  on  a  paid-up  <apital  of  £63,- 
187.  The  total  dividends  of  thin  mine  to  date  have  Ijeen  exactlv  the 
full  amount  of  its  nominal  capital,  £G7,oO<J. 

The  results  obtainc<l  in  some  cases  appear  to  leave  a  very  .slight 
margin  of  profit.  The  average  of  the  Cirejjt  Extended  Hu.stlers,  the 
New  Chum  Unite<l,  and  the  New  Chum  ConsolidattHJ  mines  is  verv 
low.  It  speaks  well  for  the  size  of  the  hnles  and  the  handling  of  the 
ore,  that  dividen<ls  are  possible  at  a  depth  of  nearly  20()0  feet  on  5- 
dwt.  mill-.-tuff".  The  New  Chum  Consolidated  is  an  instance  of  very 
successhd  gold-mining.  The  returrj  of  5  dwt.  12  gr.  shown  in  the 
list  given  above  is  higher  than  the  ordinary  average  of  the  mine, 
since  richer  (piariz  than  u-ual  was  broken  in  the  .>iecond  half  vear. 
For  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1S90,  958G  tons  were  sent  up  from 
the  iSOO-foot  level,  yielding  1722  oz.  19  dwt.  of  gold  at  the  mill 
and  278  oz.  8  dwt.  (from  lOG  loads)  at  the  pyrites  works.  The  total 
value  of  the  yield  was  .£"7943  5j».  dd.  The  average  of  the  oje  was 
■  '.  dwt.  1  I  gr.  oidy,  but  (his  gave  a  profit  of  £1510  6*.  9(/.,  equiva- 
lent to  a  shilling  dividend  on  each  of  the  28,OlK)  shares.  The  yield 
was  IG.-*.  Uil.  (say  §4)  per  ton,  and  the  co.st  13«.  bff.  (say  $2  7(>i  |)er 
ton.  Kven  on  this  low  return  thecom|>any,  having  a  paid-up  c:ipi- 
lal  of  only  4.18,200,  was  working  at  a  profit  of  11  jHjr  cent.  |H'r  an- 
num. The  New  (^hum  Consolidated  has  j>aid  £132,300  on  its 
nominal  capital  of  i' }2,0(»0  and  its  paid-up  capital  of  £l8,-0O.  The 
"iher  mini's  will  show  .scarcely  less  striking  resuiti*  so  far  as  concerns 
the  ratio  of  money  rctiirne<l  to  that  expended.* 

*  .\s  ^talol^  on  pnges  473  and  474,  out  of  tlie  28  dividend-paring  minm  of  1800. 
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The  favorable  record  of  deep  mining  in  this  gold-field,  as  ont- 
lined  in  the  above  paragraphs,  has  led  many  to  quote  the  district  in 
proof  of  the  richness  of  the  deeper  portions  of  quartz  lodes.  This 
argument  ignores  the  unique  character  of  the  geological  structure  of 
the  district.  Bendigo  does  not  furnish  proof  of  the  continuance  of 
pay-ore  to  great  depths  in  ordinary  veins.  If  we  look  upnn  each 
saddle-formation  as  a  distinct  lode  (which  it  do  doubt  is),  we  per- 
ceive that  the  vertical  extent  of  the  auriferous  quartz  is  very  limited. 
As  a  rule,  in  this  district,  a  "  reef"  which  can  be  worked  to  profit 
in  three  levels  or  stoped  in  two  lifts  may  be  considered  above  the 
average.  The  different  saddles  form  distinct  lode-formations,  trav- 
ersing beds  of  the  country-rock  which  are  different  from  those  either 
above  or  below. 

Prospectikg. 

It  is  the  fact  last  mentioned  which  necessitates  the  most  patient 
prospecting.  Systematic  development  is  always  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  mine-work.  In  such  ore-deposits  as  these  it 
is  of  paramount  importance.  Owing  to  lack  of  reserve-capital,  and 
the  haste  made  to  sinJc  the  shafts  deeper,  there  has  not  been  that 
careful  and  patient  prospecting,  which  the  peculiar  structure  of  the 
district  demands,  of  the  ground  rendered  accessible  by  each  level. 

Several  of  the  richest  saddle-formations  have  pa.ssed  longitudi- 
nally through  a  succession  of  adjacent  claims.  Such  was  the  main 
Garden  Gully  saddle,  and  such  is  the  formation  now  so  successfully 
worked  from  the  New  Chum  Railway  to  the  "180"  mine.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  ore-shoots,  particularly  the  richest,  are  small  in 
extent,  and,  unless  the  ground  is  carefully  cut  up  by  drifts  and  cross- 
cuts, they  are  easily  missed.  Two  instances  will  illustrate  this.  In 
the  Old  Hustlers  mine,  after  the  workings  had  reached  a  depth  of 
over  loOO  feet,  there  was  accidentally  found,  last  February,  a  good 
body  of  auriferous  quartz,  between  the  730-  and  830-foot  levels,  in 
ground  which  had  been  considered  thoroughly  tested.  In  the  Her- 
cules and  Energetic  mine  there  was  found,  in  December,  1889,  a 
body  of  quartz  8  feet  square,  which  g-ave  £9000  worth  of  gold,  46 
tons  yielding  at  the  rate  of  46^  ounces  per  ton.  This  was  expo.sed 
in  making  a  connection  wiih  a  winze,  and  was  as  unexpected  as  it 
was  valuable. 


I  obtained  the  results  given  bj  20,  and  found  that  all  »ave  four  had  more  than  re- 
turned their  paid-up  capita).  The  average  of  tlie  20  sliowe<l  an  expenditure  of 
£31,167  ()er  mine  on  a  nominal  capital  of  .£19,742  (>er  mine. 
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At  presoiit,  the  work  of  cleveIo|)rn(nt  is  confiiuil  almost  entirely 
to  tiie  tlirifi  great  "  lines  of  reef," — the  New  Ciiiiin,  ilie  Garden 
Gully,  and  the  Iltisllers, — and  more  psirticularly  to  tlie  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  big  niinefi.  This  is  not  furpri.-ing.  New  mines  are 
openefl  as  continuations  of  already  proved  properties,  and  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  remain  in  the  neighliorlnxKl  of  groun<l  which  is 
known  to  have  heen  rich.  lint  at  B<ndigo  this  has  l)een  overdone, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  north  and  simth  extensions  (tf  the  main 
*'  lines  of  reel"  have  Iteen  hut  little  tested,  while  similarly  the  inter- 
mediate hxles  or  "  side-lines  "  have  heen  mu<li  neglwted.  Since  it 
has  heen  demonstrated  hy  the  Geological  Snrvey,as  well  as  hy  actual 
mining,  that  the  gold-belt  continues  for  several  miles  on  either  side 
of  the  towns  of  ICaglehawk  and  IJendigo,  it  would  l»e  well  to  dis- 
tribute upon  shallow  ground,  which  is  as  yet  unworke<l,  a  little  of 
that  energy  and  capital  which  is  now  expended  f)n  tlecp  sinking ;  for 
here,  as  in  most  mining  <listricts,*  the  first  few  hundred  feet  are  gen- 
erally richer  than  any  8Uccee<ling  hori/.on. 

As  to  the  exploration  of  the  "side-lines"  or  (piartz  lorniations 
which  occur  belwei'ii  the  main  antielinal  axes,  attention  has  l)een 
drawn  to  these  portions  of  the  district  by  the  marked  success  of  the 
New  K<'d  \N'hite  and  Blue  Consolidated,  which  is  working  a  run 
of  ri<h  spurs  on  the  Sluepshead  hnle  or  reef,  interme<liate  l)etween 
the  Garilen  Gully  and  the  New  Chum.  In  this  connwtion  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  system  of  government  assist- 
ance, no  cro^s-cut  has  been  driven  l)etween  the  main  "lines  «»f  reet " 
in  that  portion  of  the  district  (in  the  town  itself)  where  they  have 
l>een  proved  to  be  richest.  Such  an  exploration  is  recommende<I  by 
the  slructiire  of  the  country,  the  richness  of  this  se<'tion  of  the  gold- 
field,  an<l  the  experience  of  other  mining  districts. 

OUTL(M)K    FOR   Til  P.    KlTURE. 

The  pros|KH't  of  future  deep  mining  on  this  gold-field  is  most 
encouraging.     The  depths  yet  reached  are  liir  within  the  capabilities 


•  There  are  exceplif»n»,  but  tliey  «re  not  nnmeroiifi.  I  recall  the  historr  of  (n»ine 
of  (he  mines  on  the  "  Mother- Uxie"  in  Amador  conntv,  Cal.,  where  no  profitable 
returns  were  obtained  until  nevenil  Innidred  feet  had  l>een  i>unk.  As  a  nile,  how- 
ever, the  increa-sing  richness  of  niines*  with  depth  is  a  fallHcy  too  ofken  found  among 
the  paragraphs  of  a  mine-re|>ort.  In  nuwt  districts  there  are  few  goKI-niine*,  the 
I  rst  50  to  '200  feet  of  which  did  not  exi'ceil  in  richneiw  any  sucoetling  horix<>n. 
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of  modern  mining  machinery.*  There  is  no  rea.son  to  expect  any 
increase  of  water;  on  the  contrary,  the  experience  of  deep  mining 
in  other  places  points  to  a  din)inntion  in  the  quantity  of  water  as 
depth  is  gained.  No  chemical  causes  have  been  observed  as  active 
in  this  district  which  would  tend  to  make  the  underground  temper- 
ature increase  other  than  with  the  usual  increment  of  1°  for  every 
50  or  GO  feet  of  additional  depth.  Moreover,  there  is  every  proba- 
bility, from  a  geological  standpoint,  that  the  saddle-reef  formations 
will  be  repeated,  as  in  the  2000  feet  or  m  >re  already  pierced  ;  for  the 
only  cause  likely  to  bring  them  to  an  end,  the  granite  contact,  is  at  a 
depth  far  beyond  human  reach.  The  cost  of  exploitation  will  in- 
crease with  depth,  but,  as  the  mines  are  comparatively  dry  and  the 
encasing  rock  does  not  become  harder,  it  nee«l  not  be  expected  that 
this  increase  will  be  material  between  2000  and  3000  feet.f  Jielow 
3000  feet,  the  increased  power  and  efficiency  of  the  winding-engines, 
for  which  there  is  yet  |)lenty  of  room  at  Sandhurst,  will  compensate 
for  the  increasing  distance  from  which  the  ore  will  be  lifted. 

At  present,  generally  speaking,  5  dwt.  of  gold  per  ton  will,  with  a 
3-foot  or  4-foot  reef,  pay  the  expenses  of  the  mine  and  mill.  The  New 
Chum  Consolidated  has  shown  how,  at  the  end  of  the  second  thousand 
feet  from  the  surface,  3|-dwt.  ore  may  be  made  to  pay.  The  width 
of  the  lode  in  the  New  Chum  Railway,  the  Shenandoah,  the  New 
Chum  Consolidated,  the  New  Chum  United,  etc.,  averages  about  6 
to  8  feet;  and  it  is  the  width  of  the  quartz  in  the  reefs  which  will 
determine  the  economical  results  of  its  extraction.  In  this  respect 
there  is  no  reason  to  foresee  a  diminution.  Nor  is  there  any  ap- 
parent reason  to  expect  a  decline  in  the  gold-contents  of  the  quartz. 
In  most  gold-mines  the  first  200  or  300  feet  are  richer  than  any  suc- 
ceeding horizon  of  similar  thickness;  but  having  once  passed  out  of 
the  region  of  surface-waters  there  is  nothing  to  cause  one  to  exj)ect  a 
marked  change.     Poor  zones  and  rich  ones  will  alternate  as  hereto- 

*  The  shafts  are  invariably  vertical,  the  winding  l)eing  clone  by  steam-power  with 
round  wire-ropes  and  cages.  Double-decked  cages  are  not  in  use.  Under  the  gov- 
ernment regulations  and  the  sn|)ervision  of  the  mine-inspector,  tlie  winding-appa- 
ratus is  always  in  good  order,  and  the  safety-appliances  are  frequently  and  regularly 
tested. 

t  The  speed  of  sinking  varies.  The  conntry  traversed  by  the  New  Chum  hnle 
is  less  hard  than  that  of  the  Garden  Gully;  hence,  while  at  a  depth  of  over  2000 
feet  in  the  "  180"  mine,  the  speed  of  sinking  the  last  200  feet  averaged  20  feet  per 
fortnight  (the  distance  from  2440  to  20)10  feet  being  accomplished  in  exactly  ten 
fortnights),  the  average  rate  in  the  Victory  and  Pandora,  on  the  Garden  (rully 
line,  is  12i  feet  per  fortnight.     In  both  cases  timbering,  etc,  is  included. 
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fore;  l)Ut,  owiujt^  to  the  folding  of  the  country  in  wliidi  the  reefs 
occur  and  the  recurrence  of  the  l>e<l.s,  the  mine-workings  will,  at 
greater  depths,  pass  through  |Mjrtions  of  cr)untry  already  met  with 
nearer  the  surface.  The  gold  (h>w  not  apjxnir  to  have  iK^-ome  more 
refractory  with  increasing  distance  from  tiaylight  ;  the  percentage  of 
pyrites  has  varied  but  little,  while  the  fineneKS  of  the  gold  has  not 
changtHJ.* 

Jt  will  be  primarily  a  question  of  the  economital  handling  of  tlie 
ore,  and  in  this  respect  the  underground  exploitation  is  at  present  as 
gcKKl  as  the  treatment  at  the  surface  is  bad.  With  mills  of  enlarged 
capacity,  properly  e(jni|)ped  with  /nodcrn  im[)rovements  (particu- 
larly with  automatic  fcedt-rs  and  with  rock -breakers),  the  lU'iidigo 
gold-field  shoul'l  long  continue  to  be  the  home  of  successful  gold 
quartz-miniii<j  and  the  pioneer  of  deep  sinking. 


CORD- WOOD  IN  THE  MATTING  BLAST  FV  UN  ACE. 

UV    HERBKUT   LA  NO,    MINERAL,    IDAHO. 

(Gkii  Punimlt  Met'tlnK.  OoIoUt.  IWl.) 

C'oKi>-wo(»i),  sawn  into  blocks  of  ai)oiit  a  toot  in  length,  is  a  ri'jiu- 
lar  constituent  of  our  <ucl-«hargc  at  Mineral,  I«laho,  our  work  U-ing 
the  matting  of  silver-ores  by  fusion  in  a  blast-furnace.  The  furnace 
is  a  round  water-jacket  fnrnat<»,  of  .'](>  incluN  diameter  at  the  tuyeres, 
and  the  charge  of  smelting-mixture  weighs  950  ll>s.,  requiring  110 
lbs.  of  Connellsville  coke  to  drive  it.  I  replace  half  this  coke  with 
135  lbs.  of  tir-woml,  cut  from  dead  and  ap|)arently  j)erftH'tlv  dry  trees. 
This  mixture  produces  as  high  a  smelting-tem|H'niture  as  all  c<»kc, 
whence  I  infer  that  the  snielting-efTei't  of  a  given  weight  of  \\ooi\  is 
to  that  of  the  same  weight  of  coke  as  1 1  to  27,  or  1  to  2|5j-.  A  con! 
of  woo<l  sjiwetl  ready  for  use  weighs  2340  llis.,  costs  $5.00,  and  is 


*   III  (lie  Larjinis,  nt  2000  feel,  I  saw  white  qiiarti  cnntninina;  beNUtifiil  roarae 
Rold  in  jiit'ci's  \riMgliin|{  several    |)omi_v weights.     The  gold   at   the  greatest  depths 
reacheil  is  still  '1'1\  to  23  carala  or  945  to  960  tine. 
VOL.  XX. — 35 
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equivalent  to  806  Ihs.  of  Connell.sville  coke,  which,  at  §25.00  per 
ton,  costs  $10.82,  or  rather  more  than  twice  as  much  as  wood  per 
unit  of  smelting- power.  The  saving  by  the  use  of  wood  plus  coke, 
over  coke  alone,  is  therefore  75  cents  per  ton  of  ore.  The  principal 
advantage,  however,  is  not  in  the  saving  of  cost,  but  in  the  fact  that 
a  great  deal  of  sulphur  is  burned  ofiP  by  the  wood,  thus  allowing  the 
use  of  a  greater  proportion  of  sulphide-ores  in  the  charge,  which  is 
a  point  of  great  moment,  as  such  ores  predominate  here,  and  we  are 
as  yet  unprovided  with  roasting-apparatus.  To  offset  these  advan- 
tages, the  wood  produces  a  great  deal  more  flue-dust — twice  as  much, 
1  should  think — and  reduces  the  smelting-capacity  about  one-third. 
With  the  fuel-mixture  described,  I  can  carry  only  six  ounces  of 
blast;  but  the  furnace  keeps  in  good  condition  above  and  below,  the 
tuyeres  remain  unaffected,  the  slag  is  hot  and  reasonably  free  from 
valuable  metals,  and  the  conditions  of  successful  smelting  are  met 
in  all  respects,  except  as  to  the  serious  reduction  of  tonnage. 

Mr.  Dwight,  in  his  coratnents  upon  Mr.  Neill's  paper  on  "Stone- 
Coal  in  the  Lead  Blast-Furnace,"*  appears  to  infer  that  the  coal 
has  to  be  converted  into  coke  inside  the  furnace  before  it  can  per- 
form useful  work.  I  presume  he  would  also  infer  that  wood  has  to 
become  charcoal  before  it  can  do  its  smelting-work,  but  that  such  an 
inference  is  erroneous  appears  from  the  fact  that  our  fir-wood  pro- 
duces but  about  20  per  cent,  of  charcoal,  and  that  of  a  very  poor, 
fragile  sort.  Accordingly,  135  lbs.  of  wood  would  produce  only 
27  lbs.  of  charcoal,  a  quantity  clearly  insufficient  to  replace  55  lbs. 
of  coke.  I  therefore  believe  that  the  volatile  constituents  of  the 
wood  do  a  considerable  amount  of  useful  work  in  the  smelting 
before  escaping  from  the  furnace.  The  smoke,  which  is  very  thick 
and  abundant,  has  a  peculiar  nauseating  odor,  giving  no  evidence  of 
free  sulphurous  acid — a  circumstance  which  leads  me  to  believe  that 
the  sulphur  so  largely  burned  off  forms  a  volatile  compound  with 
the  organic  matters  sublimed  from  the  wood,  the  reaction  perhaps 
furnishing  a  considerable  amount  of  heat. 

I  presume  that  the  use  of  denser  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  moun- 
tain mahogany,  oak,  hickory,  ash,  etc.,  would  give  still  better  results. 

*  Page  169  of  the  present  volume. 
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SESULT8   OF  SlIiEAM-MEASVIiBMENTS   OF  THE  ['NJTED 
STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SIliVEY. 

HV    K.    11.    NKWKI  L,  WASIIINOTON,  D.    C. 
(Glon  Rummll  Meeting,  October.  IW.) 

MEA8UnEMKNTS  of  the  anioiiiit  of  water  Howiiig  in  many  of  the 
larger  rivers  of  the  west  have  been  made  hy  the  Unittnl  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  and  hy  this  means  the  daily  discharges  of  these  rivers 
have  been  computed  for  a  periml  of  over  two  years.  These  meas- 
urements have  luen  conflne«i  mainly  to  that  part  of  the  country 
commonly  known  as  the  arid  region,  where  the  rainfall  is  insufficient 
for  the  needs  of  plants  m()st  usefid  t<>  mat),  and  the  supply  of  water, 
not  only  for  agriculture,  but  also  for  mining  and  all  other  purpo'<cs, 
falls  below  the  demands  ma<le  iip<tn  it.  In  such  loodities  flowing 
water  liius  a  great  valiif,  for  without  it  many  industries  are  imj>os- 
sible. 

Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States,  over  an  arejx  a  little  less  than  two-fifths  (»f  the  whole  extent 
of  the  country,  there  are  great  iMxlies  of  fertile  land  enjoying  a  genial 
climate,  and  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  support  of  a  large  popula- 
tion, except  in  the  one  particidar  of  water-supply.  By  utilizing  the 
water  available,  porti<ms  of  this  rich  land  cxu  Ik?  rt>ndere<l  valuable. 
In  other  words,  the  land-values  rest  dire<'tlv  upon  the  prosiHH'ts  of  a 
continuous  artificial  water-supply.  The  sjime  is  tnieof  many  mineral 
lamis,  which  rei^uire  for  hydraulic  mining,  or  for  the  9up|»lv  of  ei)n- 
centrating-works,  stani|)-mills,  etc.,  a  certain  water-suj)ply,  and  are 
impaired  in  value  if  this  supply  is  inadequate  or  irregidar.  The 
])ressure  of  this  need  upon  the  mining  industry  is  not  so  wide- 
spread, or  in  the  first  instance  so  .severe  as  u|>on  agricidtiire;  but  as 
tlitVerent  regions  become  more  thickly  settle«l,  and  the  two  in<lu<tries 
compete  for  a  water-supply  not  sufficient  for  Iwth,  it  is  proliable  that 
the  miner  will  suffer.  But  he  can  suspend  o|>eration8  with  less 
inconvt uience  than  the  farmer.  Agricultural  land,  if  the  water- 
supply  is  not  continuous,  In.'comes  a  desert ;  on  the  other  han«l,  the 
profit  of  mining  is  greatly  eidiance<l  by  the  presence  of  agricultunil 
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and  attendant  industries.    Hence  the  subject  of  water-supply  is  both 
directly  and  indirectly  interesting  to  mining  engineers. 

The  aral)le  land  of  the  arid  region  being  in  excess  of  the  water- 
supply,  it  is  essential  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as  j)ossible  the  extent  of 
this  suj)plv,  its  fluctuations,  and  the  causes  wiiich  tend  to  modify  it 
for  better  or  worse.     Recognizing  this  fact,  Congress  in  1888  passed 

Fig.  1. 


Index-Map  of  Drainage-Areas. 


an  act  enabling  the  director  of  the  geological  survey  to  begin  among 
other  things  the  investigation  of  the  water  resources  of  the  arid  lands, 
and  under  the  appropriation  of  October  2,  1888,  field-work  was  im- 
mediately begun. 

The  index  maj),  Fig.  1,  shows  by  the  cross-hatcliing  the  relative 
location  of  the  basins  within  which  this  field-work  was  carried  on. 
Although  upon  this  scale  the  smaller  areas  are  not  clearly  discernible, 
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yet  the  positions  iu  general  are  well  given.    As  will  be  wen  at  a  glance, 

Via.  2. 
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those  (Iniina^'-areas  are  fairly  distrilmtetl  in  each  gn^at  hy(ln>graphic 
basin,  there  lieing  several  on  the  hwul waters  of  the  Missouri,  the  Ar- 
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kansas,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Gila,  in  the  Great  Basin,  and  on  the 
Cohitnhia.  The  greater  number,  however,  lie  along  the  north  and 
south  line  of  the  high  mountains  which  furnish  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  waters  of  greatest  value  for  irrigation  in  Montana,  Idaho  and 
Utah. 

The  point  at  which  the  river-raeasurements  of  each  drainage-basin 
were  made  is  to  be  found  on  the  map  at  the  point  where  the  river  leaves 
the  cross-hatched  areas.  In  general  it  is  not  marked  in  any  other  way, 
as  the  position  would  be  inferred  by  a  person  examining  the  map 
since  the  water  flows  in  that  direction.  The  following  brief  descrip- 
tion of  these  localities  is  given  in  the  arbitrary  order  generally  adopt^xl, 
viz  ,  beginning  witli  the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  and  its  tril)uta- 
ries,  and  then  taking  in  order  the  Arkansas,  Rio  Grande,  and  Colo- 
rado rivers,  the  Interior  Basin,  and  the  Columbia  river. 

Stream-measurements  in  the  Missouri  basin  were  made  on  the  West 
Gallatin,  Madison,  Redrock,  the  Mi&souri  itself,  and  on  the  Sun  and 
Yellowstone.  Those  on  the  West  Gallatin  river  were  made  about 
20  miles  from  Bozeman,  Montana,  above  the  place  where  water 
is  diverted  upon  the  Gallatin  valley.  On  the  Madison  they  were 
made  in  the  caflon  below  the  Madison  valley,  about  4  miles  from  the 
town  of  Red  Bluff,  thus  giving  the  total  amount  of  water  flowing 
from  the  Madison  valley  through  the  cafi  »n  into  the  large  valley 
above  the  Three  Forks  of  the  Missouri.  On  the  Jefferson,  the  third 
of  the  rivers  whi(!h  unite  to  form  the  Missouri,  continuous  oi)serva- 
tions  were  not  made  uj)on  the  main  stream,  but  a  station  was  estab- 
lished at  Redrock,  to  measure  the  flow  of  the  stream  of  that  name 
above  the  ])laco  where  it  enters  Beaverhead  valley. 

Besides  these  upper  tributaries  of  the  Missouri,  mea-surements  were 
made  on  the  Sun  river  about  18  miles  above  Augusta,  and  on  the 
]\Iissouri  itself,  the  principal  point  being  at  Craig,  about  30  miles 
north  of  Helena;  also  on  the  Yellowstone,  below  the  National  Park, 
near  Horr,  6  miles  below  Cinnabar.  On  the  maji,  Fig.  1,  these  basins 
can  be  seen,  the  name  of  the  Gallatin  being  plainly  lettered,  but  that 
of  the  Madison  basin,  to  the  south  of  this,  having  been  omitted  for 
lack  of  space.  North  of  this  comes  the  Mis><ouri  basin,  the  city  of 
Helena  being  shown  in  its  northern  end.  The  Yellowstone  ba-sin, 
lying  east  of  the  Gallatin  and  Madison  basins,  is  distinguishable  on 
the  map  by  the  black  spot  mirkiug  the  position  of  Yellowstone  lake. 

Within  the  catchment-area  of  the  Platte  river,  a  long  series  of  ob- 
servations has  been  maintained  on  the  Cache -la-Poud re,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  South   Platte,  the  work  for  this  point  being  for  a 
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portion  of  the  time  maintained  by  tla-  Unite<l  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey. The  gauging-.stati<jn  in  in  the  ciiflon  of  the  Ca«-he-la-I*oudre, 
about  12  miles  al>ove  Fort  Collins.  The  banin  in  shown  on  the  map, 
Fig.  1,  lying  to  the  southwest  of  Cheyenne.     Stream-measurements 
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16.  Bear  at  Battle  Creek. 

17.  Bear  at  Cullin.stoii. 
IS.  Ogden. 

19.  Weber. 


23.  Sevier. 

24.  Henry  Fork. 

25.  Falls. 

26.  Teton. 

27.  Snake  at  Eagle  R<>ck. 

28.  Owyliee. 

29.  Malheur. 

30.  Weiaer. 


have  Imimi  made  also  on  the  North  Platte  and  its  trilmtjiries  by  Kl- 
woml  Mead,  the  State  engineer  of  Wyoming,  and  by  A.  M.  \'an 
Anken,  eivil  engineer.  The  drainage-area  of  the  North  Platte  in 
\\vt>ining,  therelore,  lias  been  crow-hatcheti  in  order  to  indicute  that 
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data  bearing  upon  the  general  character  of  the  water-supply  are  on 
record. 

On  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas,  gaugings  have  been  made  c^ 
the  principal  tributaries,  the  records  for  1890  being  quite  full.  The 
princij)a]  station  is  at  Caflon  City,  and  is  thus  above  the  great  irri- 
gating systems  of  the  Arkansas  valley.  Measurements  have  also  been 
made  at  Pueblo,  40  miles  below  Caflon  City ;  but  these  have  been 
continued  for  a  shorter  time  than  at  the  locality  above. 

The  Rio  Grande  has  been  measured  at  three  points,  viz.,  at  Del 
Norte,  where  it  leaves  the  mountains  and  enters  the  San  Luis  valley  ; 
again  at  Embndo,  about  130  miles  l)elow,  where,  having  received  the 
drainage  of  the  San  Luis  valley  it  flows  through  cafions  into  the  long, 
narrow  valleys  of  New  Mexico ;  and  finally  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  where 
the  drainage  from  New  Mexico  passes  through  the  narrow  pass,  below 
which  point  the  river  forms  the  boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico. 
The  observations  at  these  three  points  give  material  for  a  study  of 
the  river  ag  a  whole,  and  throw  light  upon  the  regimen  of  streams 
of  the  southern  arid  countries. 

The  Gila,  the  most  southern  tributary  of  the  Colorado,  has  been 
gauged  in  the  cafions  15  miles  above  Florence;  and  the  Salt  River, 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Gila,  at  a  point  about  30  miles  above 
Plio3nix.  Computations  of  discharge  on  the  latter  stream  have  been 
made  by  S.  A.  Davidson,  the  engineer  of  the  Arizona  Canal  Com- 
pany, to  whom  credit  is  due  for  preserving  a  long  series  of  gauge- 
records. 

In  California,  the  State  engineering  department  conducted  careful 
series  of  stream-measurements  from  1878  to  1882,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  published  in  the  reports  of  the  State  engineer  and 
in  the  volume  of  JPhysical  Data  and  Statidics  issued  in  1886.  These 
reports  give  much  information  concerning  the  habits  of  the  rivers 
which  flow  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  westward  into  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  valleys. 

Two  rivers,  the  Carson  and  the  Truckee,  rising  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  flowing  into  the  Great  Basin,  were  meas- 
ured during  1889  and  1890  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
Observations  have  been  made  on  the  Truckee  at  various  points,  the 
prineij>al  of  these  being  at  Boca,  California,  and  near  Reno,  Nevada. 
The  east  and  west  branches  of  the  Carson  have  also  been  measured, 
the  east  branch  at  Rodenbah  Ranch,  14  miles  from  Genoa,  Nevada, 
and  the  west  near  Woodford,  California,  20  miles  from  Genoa. 

In  the  Great  Basin,  besides  the  observations  made  on  the  western 
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side,  series  of  Htream-meustirements  were  obtaine<l  near  the  eastern 
marj^in  in  Utah  and  Idaho.  The  lii-ar  river,  the  prinfi|>al  tribiitar)' 
of  (Jrcat  Salt  l^akc,  wjls  nieJLsiind  at  liatth;  Creek,  I(hiho,  at  the 
head  of  Cache  vaUey,  the  Iar^<'St  valley  along  its  crmrse,  and  a^in 
near  Collinston,  Utah,  at  tli«'  lower  en<l  of  the  "  (Jates  of  th«*  Px-jir," 
thus  obtaining  liie  total  oiitir.w  fiMni  C.i.lic  valltv.     Tin- di-cli.irges 
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KatingCiirvo  for  tlu>  Malheur  Hivt-r.  at  Vale,  Oregon. 

of  the  Ogden  and  Weber  rivers  were  also  measured,  continuous  ol)- 
scrvations  being  made  in  the  (-aflon-*  of  each  river  near  the  city  of 
( )g«h'n.  On  the  map.  Kig.  1,  the  drainage-area  of  the  ()g<len  is  in- 
cludwl  within  that  of  the  Wel>er,  since  either  one  alone  would  be  too 
small  to  be  plainly  distinguishable. 

South  of  th»'  diainagc-bMsin  of  the  Welvr  is  that  of  Provo  river, 
the  principal  tributary  of  Utah  lake.  The  discharge  of  this  stream 
has  IxHMi  mcasunHl  in  the  niHon  al>ove  Provo,  which  plaw  is  aoove 
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the  heads  of  canals  which  take  the  water  upon  the  fertile  lands  of 
Utah  county.  Between  the  Provo  and  the  Weber  is  a  very  small 
drainage-basin,  in  area  about  one-tenth  th^tof  the  Provo,  and  there- 
fore too  small  to  be  shown  upon  a  small  map.  The  stream  flowing 
from  this  area,  however,  the  American  Fork,  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  agriculture  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  therefore 
measurements  have  been  made.  The  stream  possesses  general  in- 
terest also  as  delivering  a  large  amount  of  water  from  a  comparatively 
small  area.  South  of  the  Provo  is  the  Spanish  Fork  basin,  draining 
into  the  southern  end  of  Utah  lake.  As  in  the  case  of  the  streams 
above-mentioned,  the  measurements  on  this  river  were  made  at  a 
point  in  the  cailon  above  the  irrigating-d itches  utilizing  the  waters. 

The  Sevier  river  rises  in  the  high  plateaus  in  the  southern  part  of 
Utah  and  flows  in  a  general  northerly  direction  through  caflons  and 
narrow  valleys,  passing  on  its  way  through  the  comparatively  broad 
Sevier  valley  ;  then  entering  canons,  turns  toward  the  west  and  south- 
west, and  finally  loses  its  waters  in  the  lake  or  "  sink  "  occupying  the 
lowest  part  of  the  Sevier  desert.  Measurements  of  this  stream  were 
made  in  a  few  instances  at  Joseph  at  the  head  of  the  Sevier  valley. 
Tiie  longest  series,  however,  was  made  below  this  valley,  at  Leam- 
ington in  the  canon  above  the  Sevier  desert,  at  which  point  data  were 
obtained  as  to  the  amount  of  water  draining  from  the  Sevier  valley 
and  available  for  use  upon  the  desert  below. 

On  the  head- waters  of  the  Snake,  the  principal  tributary  of  the 
Columbia,  measurements  have  been  made,  in  eastern  Idaho,  on  Henry 
fork  above  its  junction  with  Falls  river;  also  on  the  latter  stream 
above  irrigation-canals  ;  and  on  the  Teton,  which,  with  the  two  rivers 
just  mentioned,  forms  the  North  Fork  of  the  Snake.  On  the  South 
fork  a  few  gaugings  have  been  made;  but  the  observations  of  river- 
height  have  not  been  continuous.  Below  the  junction  of  the  North 
and  South  forks  at  Eagle  Rock,  now  knovn  lus  Idaho  Falls,  a  full 
series  of  observations  was  conducted  during  1890,  giving  the  dis- 
charge of  the  stream  for  that  year. 

Three  tributaries  of  the  lower  Snake  were  also  measured  :  the 
Wciser,  in  western  Idaho,  and  the  Owyhee  and  Malheur  in  eastern 
Oregon  ;  gaugings  of  these  rivers  being  made  near  the  points  where 
they  enter  the  Snake  river  valley.  The  gauging-station  on  the 
Weiser  was  at  the  lower  end  of  the  caflon  about  9  miles  above  the 
town  of  Weiser;  that  on  the  Owyhee,  at  Rigsby's  ranch,  4  miles 
above  tiie  mouth  ;  and  that  on  the  Malheur  at  Vale,  Oregon. 

Tfie  results  of  these  measurements  are  shown  in  the  most  condensed 
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niaiiiur  in  tlio  table  of  mean  annual  di^eliargeH  (page  557).  The  first 
colniim  at  I  lie  left  jrivcs  tlie  name  of  the  river ;  and  in  the  <'as«-s  of  the 
Kio  Grande  and  Jieur,  on  which  there  are  more  than  one  stati(»n,  the 
names  of  the  stations  also  are  given.  In  the  seeond  column  is  given 
the  last  month  of  the  year  for  which  the  discharges  shown  in  the 
table  were  obtained.     For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  West  Gallatin, 
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Rating-Curve  for  the  Kio  GrHiide,  at  El  I'aso,  Texax. 

the  year  ending  August,  1890,   is  that   beginning  on   SeptemlnT  1, 

1889,  nnd  ending  August  31,  1890  ;  an<l  the  next  year  is  that  begin- 
ning Scptetjdx'r  1,  IHHO,  and  ending  Augtist  31,  1891.  In  many 
instances  it  has  not  Ikvu  possible  to  complete  two  full  years;  and 
hence,  as  in  the  tuisc  of  (he  Madison,  the  years  are  not  successive,  but 
overlap.  For  example,  the  tirst  year  for  the  Madison  is  from  January 
1  to  December  31,  18i)0,  antl   tli9  second  ye;tr  is  from  September  1, 

1890,  to  August  31,  1891. 

The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  columns  give  resj>ectively  the  maximum, 
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minimum  and  mean  or  average  discharges  for  the  year,  in  cubic  feet 
per  second  or  second-feet  as  commonly  termed.  The  mean  discharge 
is  in  all  cases  that  for  the  whole  year  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  given  in  the  second  column.  The  sixth  column  gives  the 
total  amount  of  water  discharged  during  the  year  in  acre-feet,  rhe 
acre-foot  being  the  quantity  of  water  covering  one  acre  to  a  depth  of 
one  foot,  or  43,560  cubic  feet.  For  example,  the  Missouri  during 
the  year  furnished  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  cover  over  3,000,- 
000  acres  to  the  depth  of  one  foot.  This  unit  is  convenient  in  con- 
siderations of  the  efficiency  or  duty  of  water  in  irrigation,  and  is  con- 
veniently related  to  the  second-foot  in  that  a  second-foot  flowing  for 
one  day  discharges  a  quantity  for  all  practical  purposes  equivalent  to 
two  acre-feet,  or,  more  exactly,  to  1.9835  acre-feet. 

The  seventh  column  gives  the  drainage-area  in  square  miles  above 
the  point  at  which  measurements  were  made,  and  thus  serves  to  con- 
nect the  quantity  discharged  with  the  area  from  which  it  came. 
The  eighth  and  ninth  columns  give  this  relation  in  two  ways.  The 
eighth  column  gives  the  depth  which  the  water  discharged  during 
the  year  would  have,  if  placed  u|)on  a  level  area  of  the  same  size  as 
the  drainage-basin.  This  de|)th  is  given  in  inches  for  convenience  of 
comparison  with  the  rainfall,  which  is  always  given  in  that  unit  by 
the  Weather  Bureau.  The  ninth  column  gives  the  average  discharge 
in  second-feet  per  square  mile  of  area  drained.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed from  the  fact  that  these  averages  are  computed  that  the  assumj)- 
tion  is  made  that  every  square  mile  of  the  drainage-area  yields  a 
perennial  supply  to  the  river.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  contrary  is 
the  case,  namely,  that  while  certain  portions  of  the  drainage-area 
yield  large  quantities  of  water,  others  furnish  little  or  none — a  fact 
which  gives  rise  to  considerable  divergence  in  the  results  obtained. 

The  results  shown  in  the  following  table  are  illustrated  by  the  dia- 
grams Figs.  2  and  o;  Fig.  2  showing  graphically  the  maximum,  min- 
imum and  mean  di.scharges  in  second-feet.  The  space  from  left  to 
right  indicates  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  lines  being 
drawn  for  2000,  4000,  6000  second-feet,  etc.  The  solid  black  gives 
the  minimum  quantity  discharged  ;  the  cro.ss-hatching,  including  the 
black,  shows  by  its  letiij:th  the  average  discharge  ;  while  the  combined 
length  of  these  with  the  open  space  at  the  right  shows  the  maxiinum 
flood.  In  several  instances  the  minimum  discharge  was  too  small  to 
be  distinguisheil  on  this  .scale,  i)eing  less  than  can  be  shown  by  tiie 
\\i(ltli  of  a  line,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  Cache- la-Poud re  and  Ogden, 
and  in  one  case  at  least,  that  of  the  Rio  Grande  at  El  Pa.so,  the  river 
at  its  minimum  was  dry. 
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Mean  Annual  Discharges. 
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By  studying  the   mean  disclinrgcs  a."  prapliicaHy  shown  on  this 
plate,  a  fair  coiuTption  ran  be  ubtainetl  of  the  relative  sizes  of  the 
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different  streams.     It  is  seen,  for  example,  that  the  Snake  is  the 
largest  river,  being  fiir  greater  than  the  u{)per  Missouri,  and  even 

Discharge  in  second-feet. 
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greater  than  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  combined.     The  maxi- 
mum discharges  also  are  a  matter  of  surprise.     In  the  case  of  the 
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Salt  .'ind  Snake  rivers  the  rnaxiniiitn  discharges  could  not  be  shown 
in  their  full  length,  since  the  width  of  the  page  only  allows  a  little 
over  18,000  sccond-fcct,  while  tiu!  great  flood  of  the  Salt  river  of 
February,  1891,  reached  a  maximum  of  at  least  300,0(J<J  second-feet, 
or  nearly  seventeen  times  the  width  of  the  diagram.  The  maximum 
flood  of  the  Snake  was,  in  1890,  over  50,000  second-feet,  or  n<*arly 
three  times  the  width  shown  on  the  page.  The  character  of  thf 
fluctuations  of  some  of  these  streams  is  well  shown,  as  for  instance, 
the  Rio  Grande  at  its  three  stations.  At  Einbudo  the  minimum 
discharge;  is  less  than  at  Del  Norte,  further  up  stream,  and  at  El 
Paso  it  is  still  less,  being  zero.  The  average  discharge,  on  the  con- 
trary, increases  slightly  from  station  to  station  in  going  down  stream, 
while  the  inaxiinnm  discharge  has  a  still  wider  range,  ^o  that  at  El 
Paso  the  fluctuations  take  on  a  range  from  zero  up  to  over  16,000 
second-feet,  the  variations  of  discharge  thus  increjising  from  the  head- 
waters down  stream.  The  Salt  river,  l>eing  fed  by  local  storms,  has 
exhibited  the  greatest  fluctuations  during  the  past  two  or  three  year-^ 
of  all  the  rivers  under  consideration,  and  may  be  con«iiden*<l  as  typi- 
cal of  the  streams  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  whi(;h  drain  vast 
areas  of  desolate  plateaus  and  bare  mountain  regions.  The  charactrr 
of  each  river  is  to  a  certain  extent  revwiltHl  by  the  following  table, 
which  exhibits  the  relation  between  the  average  discharge  and  that 
of  the  greatest  flood,  the  figun>s  given  showing  the  iiiimlK'r  <»f  time-* 
that  the  (juantity  of  water  discharged  in  AikmI  cxcccil-  the  average 
for  the  year. 

West  Gnllatin,  Boremiin,  Aluntnna,          .        .  .4.4 

Madison  al  Ke<l    IlliifT,  Montanii, 3.'2 

Hi'(In>ck  at  Kodniik,  Muiiuuiji, 4.0 

Mis-foiiri  at  ("rai^(,  Mnniaiia,  3.5 

Sun  atK)ve  .\nK'"*'"i  Montana,    .                 .  5.7 

Yellowstone  at  Ilorr,  Montana,         .        .  4.3 

('ache-hi-roiidre,  Colorado, C.4 

.Vrkansas  al  Cal^on  ("ity,  Colorado,    ...  5.3 

Hio  rjraiido  at  I»»>I  X<»rti',  Coliinutd.  .  4.6 

Kiotirandeat  KiuIukJo,  New  Nfe.xico fi.l 

Kio  (irande  nt  Kl  I'luso,  Tex)U«,  ...  11.0 

(iila  alMive  Klurenoe,  .Vrizona,  .  4.2 

Salt  above  riioMiix,  .VriEona,     ....  7f>.6 

Kiisl  Carson,  K(Mlenl)ah,  Nevada,  5.4 

West  Carson,  Woodford,  California,  .  7.6 

Hear  at  Battle  Creek.  Maho,      .  3.9 

]U>ar  at  Coilinston,  Uliih, 3.0 

Oijden  alK)ve  ()j;den,  Utah, 3  4 

Welier  at  Uintah,  Utah 6.9 
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Provo  above  Provo,  Utah, 4.3 

Spanish  Fork  aljove  Spanish  Fork,  Utah, 6.1 

Sevier  at  Leamington,  Utah, 4.0 

Henry  Fork  of  Snake,  Idaho, 4.9 

Falls  river  near  month,  Idaho 4.3 

Teton  nesir  nioutli,  Idaho, 5.2 

Snake  at  Eajjle  Rock,  Idaho, 5.3 

Owyhee  at  Vale,  Oregon,  . 7.6 

Malheur,  Rigsby,  Oregon 10.3 

Weiser  above  Weiser,  Idaho, 9.3 

The  relative  sizes  of  the  diiFerent  drainage-areas  are  shown  on 
Fig.  3  by  the  area  of  the  black  circles.  Tiie  relation  between 
these  areas  and  the  qnantity  of  water  discharged  annually  per  unit 
of  area  is  also  shown  by  the  length  of  the  black  lines  to  the  right  of 
the  circles.  The  fact  most  prominent  in  this  connection  is  the 
smaller  amount  of  water  discharged  per  .square  mile,  the  greater  the 
size  of  the  basin.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Gallatin,  Madison,  and 
Redrock  areas  in  comparison  with  the  Missouri,  or  better,  with  the 
Rio  Grande  at  Del  Norte,  Embudo,  and  El  Paso.  In  this  latter 
case  the  drainage-area  above  Etnbudo  includes  that  above  Del 
Norte,  and  the  drainage  at  El  Paso  includes  the  area  above  Em- 
budo, together  with  many  small  drainage  areas  which  contribute 
water  only  in  time  of  flood.  The  depth  of  the  run-otf  decreaj?es 
raj)idly  from  Del  Norte  to  Embudo,  and  less  rapidly  to  El  Paso. 
The  great  depth  of  run-off  for  the  smaller  basins  is  very  con- 
spicuous; for  example,  that  of  the  Carson,  Ogden,  American  fork, 
Henry  fork,  and  Falls  river.  These  small  drainage-areas  are 
made  up  of  high,  steep  mountains,  upon  which  the  precipitation, 
mostly  in  the  form  of  snow,  is  heavy,  and  from  which  little  water 
escapes  by  evaporation,  the  greater  part  running  off  into  the 
streams. 

The  preceding  tables  and  diagrams  give  the  general  characteristics 
of  nmny  of  these  rivers,  and  show  in  a  broad  way  the  distribution 
of  water  in  various  drainage-basins.  Beyond  this,  it  is  e.s.sential  to 
know  the  daily  habits  of  the  more  prominent  streams;  for,  while 
averages  enable  the  engineer  to  grasp  the  whole  situation,  they  are 
sometimes  apt  to  be  misleading,  riierefore,  diagrams  are  given  of 
a  few  of  the  streams,  typical  of  those  of  the  country  in  which  they 
occur.  In  order  to  show  the  methods  by  which  these  diagrams  were 
constructed.  Figs.  4  and  5  are  introduced  (pages  553  and  555). 
These  show  the  relation  between  the  height  and  computed  discharge 
in  the  case  of  two  rivers,  and  also  the  observations  upon  which  the 
computations  are  based. 
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Fig.  4    is  an  example  of  the  ordinary  rating-rurve  constnicte*! 
for  each  river.     The  lieij^ht  of  the  river  alxjve  tlje  asnuiueil  <luiuiu 


iJisclKirirt-  in  '"•••uriil  leet. 


is  siiown   l)v  the  vertical   distance  above  the  hose,  while  the  "^" 
charge  is  sh(»\vn  on  the  horizontal  lines  fn»m  left  to  right,  the  space 
VOL.  XX.— 36 
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between  each  vertical  Hue  and  the  next  representing  a  discharge  of 
100  second-feet.     The  black  dots  with  the  numbers  adjacent  show 


Discharge  in  second-feet. 
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grapliically  by  their  position  the  results  of  individual  gaugings  of 
the  stream,  the  numbers  giving  the  order  in  which  these  were  made. 
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For  example,  the  first  f;aii;;in{^  on  the  Malheur  river  at  Vah*,  Ore- 
gon, jj^ave   lor  a   height  of  water  of  4.05  feet  a  discharge  of  3015 

Discharge  in  seoond-feet. 
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se<*on(l-fwt ;  and  thns  on  the  plot  the  dot,  as  will  be  seen,  is  placed 
slightly  above  the  four-foot  line  and  to  the  right  of  the  3000  second- 
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foot  line.  Gauging  No.  2  gave  for  a  height  of  wa^er  of  3.70  feet  a 
discharge  of  2568  second-feet,  and  No.  3  for  a  height  of  3.75  feet  a 
discharge  of  2561  second-feet.  Nine  gaugings  are  shown  by  dots  on 
the  sheet  in  tlieir  proper  locations.  Through  these  points  a  curve 
has  been  drawn  in  such  a  position  that  they  lie  at  equal  distances  on 
both  sides  of  the  line  if  not  cut  by  it. 

This  line  is  assumed  to  give  the  relation  between  the  height  of  the 
water  and  the  discharge,  and  from  its  position  on  the  diagram  a 
table  is  constructed  giving  for  each  tenth  of  a  foot  rise  or  fall  the 
corresponding  amount  of  water  flowing  in  the  stream.  For  exam- 
ple, the  point  at  which  the  curve  cuts  the  line  marking  the  river- 
height  of  two  feet  corresponds  to  a  discharge  of  785  second-feet;  at 
2.10  gauge  height  to  a  discharge  of  835  second-feet ;  at  2.20  to  a  dis- 
charge of  925  second-feef,  and  so  on.  This  rating  curve  and  corre- 
sponding table  when  once  constructed  serve  to  give  at  a  glance  the 
flow  of  the  stream  when  the  gauge-height  is  known. 

On  the  banks  of  each  of  the  streams  measured  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  at  the  selected  gauging-station,  is  fastened  a  stout  gauge, 
marked  with  feet  and  tenths  of  a  foot,  and  by  this  the  height  of  the 
water  can  be  readily  ascertained.  This  gauge,  in  general  slope,  coin- 
cides with  that  of  the  bank  of  the  river,  so  that  it  will  not  offer  any 
obstruction  to  the  stream  or  be  exposed  to  destruction  by  drift-wood. 
The  marks  are  placed  upon  it  at  distances  corresponding  always  to 
vertical  feet  and  tenths  above  some  arbitrary  but  permanent  bench- 
mark. The  observer  at  the  station  notes  the  height  of  the  water  on 
the  gauge  once,  or  in  some  cases  twice,  a  day,  and  sends  a  report 
weekly  to  the  office  at  Washington.  Here  the  observations  of  river- 
height  are,  by  means  of  the  rating-table,  converted  into  discharges, 
and  are  recorded  and  plotted  upon  diagrams. 

The  rating-curve  for  the  Rio  Grande  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  given  in 
Fig.  5,  shows  a  curious  form  of  curve,  and  also  the  number  of  obser- 
vations taken  at  comparatively  knv  stages,  and  thus  exhibits  the  range 
in  results  obtained  under  varying  circumstances.  In  many  instances 
the  wind,  blowing  either  up  or  down  through  the  narrow  pass,  de- 
creased or  increased  the  discharge  corresponding  to  a  given  gauge- 
height.  Other  factors  also  enter  to  give,  in  many  cases,  a  consider- 
able range  of  discharge  for  any-given  height.  In  the  work  of  the 
Survey,  however,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  discriminate 
between  the  discharges  for  various  directions  and  velocities  of  wind 
or  for  rising  and  falling  water;  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  construct 
the  rating-curve  of  such  a  character  that  it  averages  all  these  minor 
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conditions,  an<l  tims,  while  in  any  one  instance  the  disoharjje  as  taken 
from  the  rating-curve  for  a  given  height  may  not  l>e  as  accurate  as  a 

Discharge  in  »€cond-fe«L 


meii^urement  made  on  that  date,  yet  in  tlielong  run,  through  months 
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and  seasous,  the  averages  should   possess  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy. 

Discharge  in  second  feet. 
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Figs.  6  to  16  sliow  the  daily  discharge  of  various  rivers,  princi- 
pally for  the  years  1889,  1890,  and   1891.     On  these  diagrams  the 
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space  from  left  to  rij^lit  indicates  tlie  time  progreRsively  tlirou;;li  the 
year,  as  sIh)\\  n  by  the  headiDgs  giving  the  names  of  the  luunths.     As 

I)i8oliar(;e  in  second-feet. 


it  woiiUJ   he   impossible  on  such  small  diagrams  to  show  each  day, 
luily  suftu'iont  lims  are  «;iven  to  serve  as  a  guide,  these  being  for  the 
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tenth  and  twentieth  days  of  each  month,  and  the  last  day  or  begin- 
ning of  the  next  month.  The  fluctuations  of  the  rivers  on  interme- 
diate days  can  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  spaces  proportionally 
by  the  eye.  The  distance  from  the  base  upward  in  these  diagrams 
represents  the  discharge  of  the  river  in  second-feet.  In  most  of  them, 
for  clearness,  the  horizontal  lines  have  been  drawn  only  for  thou- 
sands of  second-feet,  but  the  intermediate  values,  as  in  the  case  of 
single  days,  can  be  obtained  by  proportional  subdivision.  The  full 
black  line  represents,  in  all  cases,  the  discharge  for  1890,  and  the 
dotted  line  that  for  1891. 

Fig.  6  gives  the  discharge  of  the  Madison  river  near  Red  Bluff, 
Madison  county,  Mont.,  from  April  4,  1890,  to  the  end  of  August, 
1891.  On  April  4th,  the  discharge  was  1520  second-feet,  and  there- 
fore the  discharge-curve  begins  at  a  short  distance  to  the  right  of  the 
vertical  li»ie  which  separates  March  from  April,  and  a  little  over 
half-way  between  the  horizontal  lines  for  1000  and  2000  second -feet. 
On  April  5th,  the  discharge  was  1580  second-feet,  and,  as  shown  by 
the  diagram,  the  line  of  discharge  rises  a  trifle.  On  the  sixth,  the 
discharge  was  1420  feet,  and  therefore  the  discharge  line  descends. 
The  fluctuations,  then,  for  a  week  or  more,  are  very  small,  scarcely 
distinguishable,  and  on  April  17th  the  lowest  water  for  the  month, 
1380  second-feet,  was  reached.  From  that  time  the  advance  was 
constant,  and  by  the  1st  of  May  the  discharge  was  over  3000  second- 
feet.  The  river  still  continued  to  rise  with  minor  fluctuations,  such 
as  that  of  May  11th  and  May  18th,  probably  due  to  changes  of  tem- 
perature, a  cold  day  checking  the  flow.  The  maximum  of  6420 
second-feet  was  reached  on  the  29th  of  May,  followed  by  a  slight 
decline  and  return  on  the  4th  of  June,  from  which  time  the  river 
continued  to  fall,  with  various  fluctuations,  through  June  and  July, 
reaching  a  minimum  in  the  early  part  of  August.  Then,  as  shown 
by  the  diagram,  the  fluctuations  continued  through  the  rest  of  the 
year,  generally  below  1500  second-feet.  After  the  31st  of  December 
the  discharge-line  is  continued,  but  now  as  a  dotted  line  on  the  left 
side  of  the  diagram,  the  fluctuations  during  January  and  February 
being  similar  to  those  of  November  and  December  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding. During  May  and  June  of  1891  the  discharge,  as  shown  by 
the  position  of  the  dotted  line  below  the  solid  line,  was  far  less  than 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  maximum,  reached  on  the  20th  of 
June,  being  only  4620  second  feet. 

Fig.  7  gives  the  discharge  of  the  Missouri  at  Craig,  Mont.,  about 
30  miles  north  of  Helena  and  50   miles  above  Great  Falls.     The 
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tliin  f'ontiiuious  lino  in  tlu*  lower  left-hand  corner  gives  the  (li«cliargo 
of  the  river  at  Cafion  Ferry,  about  15  miles  ea.stward  from  Helena, 


Discharge  in  second-feet. 


for  till  fall  of  1SS;1.      It    is  to  be  notetl  on   this  diagram   that   the 
discharge  for  1891    exeeotleil   that   of  1890,  although  the  contrary 
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was  true  in  the  case  of  the  Madison,  one  of  its  principal  tributaries, 
thus  indicating  that  the  greater  part  of  the  lloo  I  cams  from  some 
other  source. 

Dis^liarge  in  second-feet. 
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The  discharge  of  the  Yellowstone  at  llorr,  Park  county,  Mont. 
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is  shown  on  Fig.  8  from  August  12,  1889,  to  the  end  of  August, 
1891.     Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Madison,  the  discharge  for  1891 

Discliaree  in  second-feet. 


was  decidedly  Itss  than  that  for  185)0.     C)iie  feature  characteristic  of 
these  northern   rivei-s  is  well  shown  on  this  diagram,  namely,  the 
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rapid  fluctuations  of  discharge  due  to  changes  of  temperature  in  the 
mountains.  The  river-water  comes  largely  from  melting  snow,  and 
as  a  consequence  any  change  in  the  weather,  though  comparatively 
slight,  shows  itself  upon  the  flow  of  the  streams. 

Fig.  9  gives  the  discharge  of  the  Arkansas  at  Caflon  City,  Col- 
orado, from  May  10,  1888,  to  the  end  of  August,  1891,  and, 
although  somewhat  confusing,  is  of  esj)ecial  interest  as  showing  the 
fluctuations  for  nearly  four  years.  The  discharge  for  188H  is  shown 
by  a  thin  line  marked  by  dots,  and,  as  can  be  seen  by  careful  inspec- 
tion, in  general  follows  the  discharge  for  1890  quite  closely.  For 
J 888,  however,  the  discharge  line  is  very  low,  this  being  a  year  of 
unusual  drought.  During  June  it  barely  reaches  the  discharge  of 
2000  second-feet.  The  maximum  for  the  year  is  that  of  August  9th, 
when,  owing  to  a  storm  of  unusual  violence,  a  sudden  and  destruc- 
tive flood  occurred,  tearing  out  many  bridges  and  canal-headworks 
along  the  stream.  Floods  of  this  character,  which  rise  in  a  day  or 
even  in  a  few  hours,  are  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  gradual 
increase  during  spring.  The  year  1891  is  characterized  by  a  flood 
on  June  13th,  reaching  a  maximum  of  4230  second-feet,  after 
which  the  river  declined  rapidly.  Another  noticeable  feature  is  the 
low  water  during  the  latter  part  of  May,  1891,  at  a  season  when,  in 
1890,  the  water  was  high. 

Figs.  10,  11,  and  12,  showing  the  discharge  of  the  Rio  Grande  at 
Del  Norte,  Einbudo,  and  El  Paso,  are  introduced  in  order  to  ex- 
hibit the  behavior  of  the  same  river  at  three  different  points,  viz.  : 
at  its  head-waters  and  in  its  lower  portions.  The  diagram  for  El 
Paso,  Fig.  12,  is  in  vertical  scale  double  that  of  the  other  two,  in 
order  to  exhibit  the  extent  of  the  flood  of  1891.  In  other  respects 
the  figures  are  comparable.  Examining  these  in  succession,  it  will 
be  seen  that  during  low  water  in  1889  there  was  a  decrease  in 
amount  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  stations,  the  river  at  El  Paso 
being  dry.  During  1890  the  discharges  at  three  j)()ints  were  simi- 
lar, the  early  floods  of  April,  as  might  be  expected,  being  greater  on 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  river.  In  1891  the  most  consj)icut)US 
feature  is  the  flood  of  early  May,  the  maximum  in  second-feet  bring 
for  Del  Norte  5650,  on  Mfy  7th  ;  for  Embudo,  8550,  on  May  10th  ; 
and  the  top  of  the  flood  reaching  El  Paso  May  18th,  with  a  maximum 
of  1 6,620  second-feet.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  great  increase  in 
the  lower  river,  the  greater  part  of  this  flood  must  have  come  from 
places  below  Embudo.  This  emphasizes  the  statement  before  made 
that  on  the  lower  courses  of  these  southern  rivers  the  ranjre  of  flue- 
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tuatif)!!'*  iiirrpa.«es  enormously,  altlioiij^li  the  averajjo  disoliar)^*,'  f"or 
the  whole  year  may  be  l»ut  slightly  alcove  that  for  the  uj)i)er  part  of 
the  river. 

Disoliargp  in  second-feet. 
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Fig.  13. shows  the  discharge  for  Salt  river,  Arizona,  at  a  point 
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below  its  junction  with  the  Verde,  the  records  of  discharge,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  being  kej3t  by  the  engineer  of  the  Arizona  Canal 
Company.  Comparing  this  with  the  diagrams  previously  shown, 
the  greatest  possible  contrast  is  noticeable.  In  this  case  there  are  no 
spring  floods.  During  May  and  June  the  river  is  at  its  minimum  ; 
and  finally,  when  the  water  does  rise,  it  is  by  short,  sadden  impulses, 
rising  and  falling  within  a  day  or  two,  the  decline  being  almost  as 
sharp  as  the  increase.  The  most  remarkable  features  of  tiiis  dia- 
gram are  the  great  floods  of  February.      That  of  February  22, 

1890,  reached  a  maximum  of  over  143,000  second-feet,  or  nearly 
three  times  the  height  of  the  diagram,  while  that  of  February  24, 

1891,  was  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  first,  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum, probably  of  300,000  second-feet,  or  over  six  times  the  height 
of  the  diagram.  This  great  flood  destroyed  a  part  of  the  Arizona 
Company's  irrigating-canal,  and,  passing  down  the  valley  to  the 
Gila,  washed  out  bridges  and  headworks  of  irrigating-ditches  along 
its  course,  and  finally,  escaping  into  the  Colorado,  caused  that  stream 
to  open  an  abandoned  channel  leading  into  the  depression  of  south- 
western California. 

Figs.  14  and  15  exhibit  a  type  of  river  in  great  contrast  to  that 
given  above.  These  diagrams,  giving  the  discharge  of  the  Bear 
river  at  Battle  Creek,  Idaho,  and  at  Collinston,  Utah  (the  points  pre- 
viously described),  show  the  extraordinarily  low  water  of  the  fall  of 

1889,  and  also  exhibit  clearly  the  diminished  discharge  for  1891. 
In  general,  the  discharges  at  the  two  points  follow  each  other  closely, 
that  at  Collinston  being  in  all  cases  greater  on  account  of  the  added 
influx  from  Cache  valley,  Utah. 

Fig.  16,  showing  the  discharge  of  the  Owyhee  river  of  south- 
eastern Oregon,  is  typical  of  streams  which  receive  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  water  from  comparatively  low  mountain  masses.  Here 
the  discharge  occurs  earlier  in  the  season  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Bear,  the  maximum  being  in  April  or  early  May  instead  of  in  late 
May  and  June.  The  great  fluctuations  of  volume,  due  to  changes  of 
weather,  are  also  seen  in  the  irregularities  of  the  diagram.  It  is 
noticeable  also  that   the  discharge  for  1891  was  less  than  that  for 

1890,  as  was  the  case  on  most  of  the  rivers  measured  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  One  flood,  that  of  May  12,  1890,  reaciiing  a  maxi- 
mum of  11,230  second-feet,  was  too  great  to  be  shown  on  the  dia- 
gram to  its  full  height. 
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D  I?' CUSS  ION. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Birkinbine,  Coxe,  Piatt,  Fernow 
and  Raymond  in  general  di.«cu.'^sion  of  the  aitove  paper — mainly  in 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  mining  as  well  as 
agriculture.     In  answer  to  fjilestions,  Mr.  Newell  said  : 

Observations  of  rainfall  are  made  by  a  consideralile  number  of 
observers,  scattered  over  the  country  ;  but  the  mea.sured  rainfall 
does  not  correspond  directly  witli  the  volume  f»f  the  streams.  Many 
conditions  it)fluence  this  relation,  particularly  the  circumstance  that 
the  rivers  un4er  examination  receive  their  principal  water-supply 
from  melting  snows  in  the  mountains. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  water  which  flows  out  of  sight, 
beneath  the  surface,  in  some  of  the  western  rivers,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  "  immense"  outflows  derive<l  from  artesian  wells 
arc  really  very  siiiall  in  comparison  with  a  river.  An  artesian  well 
which  flows  five  cubic  feet  per  sccoikI  is  a  very  large  one;  but  five 
cubic  feet  j)er  second  is  insignificant  for  a  river. 


THE  MAGNETIC  CONCENTRATIOX  OF  IliOX-ORE. 

(A  Discuwion  held  at  the  Olen  Summit  Mcetlnp.  October,  1W>I,  to)?ether  with 
Commiinicatiuns  subsequently  made  to  the  Secretary.) 

[Note. — The  paper  of  Mr.  Iloft'man  on  "  Practical  Results  in 
th(!  Magnetic  Concentration  of  Iron-Ore"  (page  602);  that  of  Mr. 
Laiiixdon  on  "The  Use  of  Magnetic  Concentrates  in  tin*  Port  Heurv 
lilast- Furnaces"  (page  .SOn) ;  and  those  of  Mr.  I.dindis  on  "The  Dv- 
termination  of  Iron  in  the  Tails  from  Magnetic  Concentration" 
(|>a"jo  OOi*)  and  "  Note  on  Sampling  Iron-Ore"  (page  Gil),  were  all 
j)rcparcd  as  contributions  to  this  discussion.] 

The  papers  of  Mr.  Langdon  and  Mr.  Hoffman  were  presented. 

W.  II.  IIoFFM.AN,  Croton  Mines,  N.  Y. :  I  will  add  a  few  re- 
marks, by  way  of  answer  to  inquiries  for  further  details.  The 
Croton  Mines  are  particularly  well  located  for  .cheap  mining.  The 
orc-l)c«l  is  very  large,  and  so  lies  in  relation  to  the  railway  tracks  of 
the  Harlem  and  other  railroads  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
mining  for  several  years  to  come  can  be  done  al)OVe  these  tracks.  The 
concentrating-mill  is  now  400  feet  from  where  we  are  working  in  the 
quarry.     In  blasting  we  never  remove  less  than  25(X)  tons  at  a  blast, 
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and  sometimes  4000  tons.  We  haul  off  and  break  tlie  large  pieces 
immediately  afterwards.  With  these  ores  we  mix  from  one-quarter 
to  one-half  of  waste  from  the  old  raining  operations  which  have  been 
going  on  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  in  which  about  50,000  tons  of 
foundry-ore  were  shipped.  The  dump  is  immediately  alongside  of 
the  mill.  All  the  ore  from  the  dump  or  the  quarry  has  to  be  lifted 
to  the  crushers,  a  height  of  21  feet. 

The  ore  is  crushed  in  the  initial  crusher  to  pass  through  a  2f-inch 
sieve.  It  then  goes  to  the  top  of  the  roasters,  nearly  all  of  which 
are  so  arranged  as  to  be  automatically  drawn,  and  require  no  help 
at  the  bottom.  The  ores  are  conveyed  automatically  into  the  Stur- 
tevant  mill  and  thence  to  the  screen,  and  the  material  rejected  from 
the  screen  comes  back  to  the  mill.  We  first  reconstructed  from  a 
former  mill  and  of  course  retained  much  of  the  old  machinery.  But 
we  have  purchased  new  machinery  in  order  to  experiment  with  the 
crushers  and  rolls,  to  see  which  would  be  the  best  adapted  when  we 
came  to  the  point  of  mining,  as  we  propose  to  do,  from  1500  to 
2000  tons  in  twenty-four  hours.  Hence,  in  these  experiments,  we 
have  made  very  careful  notes  of  our  wear  and  tear  and  of  the  power 
required  for  the  machine.  It  was  evident  that  the  multiplicity  of 
machinery  would  have  to  be  dispensed  with,  in  order  to  make  mag- 
netic separation  really  profitable.  The  Sturtevant  mill  was  one  of 
our  experiments,  and  we  have  now  run  it  for  seventeen  months.  The 
machine  requires  94  horse-power  to  make  880  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  to  reduce  say  20  tons  of  rock  per  hour,  so  that  it  will 
pass  through  a  12-mesh  screen.  Strictly  speaking,  it  passes  22  tons 
per  hour,  but  20  per  cent,  of  that  comes  back  to  the  mill,  having 
been  rejected  by  the  12  mesh  screen.  For  screening  we  have  tried 
several  kinds  of  wire-cloth  and  several  kinds  of  plates.  We  first 
used  Russia  iron  and  now  we  use  steel  plates,  rolled  hard  and  then 
j)unched  witli  slots  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  wide,  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  long  and  three- tenths  of  an  inch  apart,  so  as  to  give  strength 
enough  to  the  plates.  These  wear  admirably.  We  have  just  taken 
out  a  set  of  screen-plates  which  have  been  in  use  for  thirteen  months. 
We  consider  that  an  extraordinary  wear.  By  means  of  complete 
arrangements  for  automatic  handling  at  all  stages  of  our  operations, 
including  the  final  loading  of  the  railroad-cars  from  our  storage- 
bins,  we  believe  we  are  getting  economy  down  to  a  point  never 
reached  before. 

The  crude  ore,  concentrates  and  tailings  are  analyzed  every  day. 
Last  year  our  tailings  carried  from  10  to  14  per  cent,  of  iron;  they 
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are  now  runninj^  from  7  to  8  per  cent.  We  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  that  one  point,  because  in  that  lies,  of  course,  a 
large  amount  of  the  protit  in  the  busineas.  We  assume  our  ore  to 
average  38  per  cent,  of  iron,  though  it  really  carries  more.  In  July 
and  August  it  ran  nearly  39  i)er  cent.  At  the  same  time  we  should 
not  think  of  running  a  large  mill  where  we  would  have  more  than 
7  or  8  per  cent,  left  in  tailings. 

As  to  the  low  cost  of  our  mining — a  point  which  has  attracted 
considerahle  attention — I  would  say  that  we  sent  to  several  |)arties, 
some  time  ago,  a  preliminary  bid,  carefully  prepare<l  under  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Birkinbine;  and  the  bids  we  received  were  in  all 
cases  below  the  figures  named  in  my  j)aper — viz.,  $1.38  jkt  cubic 
yard.  That  shows  what  reputable  contractors  think  of  the  mine  as 
a  place  to  work  in  for  profit.  These  were  all  men  of  experience  in 
mining  iron-ore,  as  well  as  quarrying,  and  all  of  tliem  examinetl  the 
property  in  person  or  through  their  own  engineers;  so  that  we  know 
that  the  price  at  which  we  have  contracted  to-day  is  higher  than  what 
we  can  get  it  done  for  on  still  larger  amounts.  W^e  are  mining 
now  from  580  to  620  tons  in  twenty  hours.  As  to  the  use  of  the 
concentrates  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  not  being  a 
furnace-man  ;  but  we  have  had  many  letters  from  consumers  ex- 
pressing satisfaction. 

The  two  papers  of  Mr.  Landis  were  then  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  President  presented,  as  pertinent  to  this  discussion,  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Woodbridge,  dated  Septeml)er  30,  1891, 
and  giving  the  results  of  a  series  of  determinations  made  at  his 
request : 

T.  R.  Woodbridge,  Port  Henry,  X.  Y.  (Communication  to  the 
President):  In  a  letter  to  you  on  May  9th  last,  I  gave  a  table  of 
seventy-one  determinations  of  iron  in  the  Old  Bed  tailings  from 
several  magnetic  separators,  shnwing  the  |>ercentages  of  the  total 
iron  contents  which  wa>i  insoluble  in  dilute  hytlrochloric  acid.  As 
you  remember,  the  letter  was  a  continuation  of  a  discussion  on  the 
claim  made  by  representatives  of  certain  separators,  that  nearly  all 
of  the  iron  in  the  tailings  was  "  non-magnetic;"  and,  therefore,  the 
comparatively  high  percentage  of  iron  in  the  tailings  were  not  an 
indication  of  inefficient  work  of  the  machines.  The  averages  from 
that  table  were  as  follows  (see  page  578) : 

The  amount  of  iron  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  was  then  sup- 
posed to  indicate  approximately  the  amount  of  magnetite  in  the 
mass;  that  is,  it  was  assumetl  that,  of  the  iron-bearing  minerals, 
VOL.  XX.— 37 
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little  else  than  magnetite  gave  up  iron  to  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
At  that  time,  however,  and  in  former  discussions,  I  said  that  this 
method  gives  but  a  rough  approximation  ;  since,  although  all  the 
magnetite  does  dissolve  in  the  acid,  the  amount  of  iron  given  up  by 
the  silicates  depends  on  the  strength  and  temperature  of  the  acid 
used  and  on  the  time  it  is  allowed  to  act  upon  the  powder. 


Averages  from 

Table  of  Irons. 

No.  of 

Samples 

taken. 

Machine. 

Total  Iron  in 
Tailings. 
Per  cent. 

Insoluble            Soluble 
in  HCl.              in  HCl. 
Per  cent.           Per  cent. 

Per  ct.  of  total 
which  was 
Insoluble. 

17 
21 

No.  1 

No.  2 

9.01 
9.97 

1.90 
1.96 

7.11 
8.01 

21.1 
19.7 

38 

Averages, 

9.36 

1.92         \         7.44 

20.5 

Later  investigations,  although  not  entirely  satisfactory,  have  de- 
veloped some  facts  of  interest.  For  instance,  Rosenbusch  says  that 
"all  iron  bearing  minerals  may  be  separated  from  non-ferruginous 
minerals  by  means  of  an  electro-magnet."  In  experimenting  with 
Old  Bed  tailings,  I  have  found  that  three  passes  under  the  poles  of 
an  electro-magnet  left  a  residue  consisting  mostly  of  apatite,  quartz 
and  feldspar,  and  containing  from  0.30  to  0.60  per  cent,  of  iron.  A 
few  more  passes  left  a  perfectly  white  residue  with  but  a  trace  of 
iron,  and  I  have  been  unable  so  far  to  find  in  the  Old  Bed  ores  any 
compound  of  iron  which  the  electro-magnet  refused.  Even  crystals 
of  apatite  containing  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  iron  were  easily  re- 
moved from  the  powder  without  being  brought  into  contact  with  the 
poles  of  the  magnet.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  effectually  disposes 
of  the  term  ''non-magnetic"  iron,  so  far  as  Old  Bed  ores  and  their 
associated  minerals  are  concerned.  In  this  connection  it  may  in- 
terest you  to  know  that  I  have  found  pieces  of  Michigan  hematite  to 
be  strongly  attracted  by  an  electro-magnet  run  by  two  on6-half 
gallon  Bunsen  cells.  The  pieces  weighed  about  one-third  of  a  gramme, 
contained  less  than  0.20  percent,  of  FeO,  and  jumped  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  to  the  magnet.  I  would  not,  however,  advise  the  invest- 
ment of  much  capital  in  the  magnetic  concentration  of  hematite 
ores  on  the  strength  of  this  experiment. 

The  problem  as  to  the  amount  of  magnetite  in  the  tails  I  have 
found  great  difficulty  in  solving,  and  have  as  yet  discovered  no  sat- 
isfactory method  of  determining  the  mineral.     A  weak  bar-magnet 
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would  seem  to  ofter  a  ready  means,  l>ut  owing  to  inclusions  (even 
with  the  ore  crushed  to  100-niesh)  I  have  heen  unahle  to  obtain 
magnetite  purer  than  69.60  per  cent,  of  iron ;  and  the  residue  even 
then  contained  magnetite.  Neither  are  chemical  methods  entirely 
satisfactcjry. 

The  tails  consist  j)rincipally  of  pyroxene,  amphibole,  biotite,  feld- 
spar, apatite,  quartz  and  magnetite.  An  experiment  showed  that 
the  first  three  of  these  minerals  gave  uj)  to  hydrochloric  acid  (1.07 
sp.  gr.)  from  25  to  95  per  cent,  of  their  total  iron  contents.  As  they 
contain  as  high  as  15  per  cent,  of  iron,  the  tal)le  given  above  shows 
too  low  a  j)ercentage  for  the  iron  in  the  silicates  and  too  high  a 
percentage  for  the  in»n  in  the  magnetite.  Hydrochloric  :ici<l  of  lower 
si)ecifie  gravity  gave  similar  results. 

Dilute  .'-ulphuric  acid  di.s.solved  little  more  than  the  a|)atite  and 
carbonate,  and  the  strong  acid  decomposed  a  portion  oidy  of  the 
silicates  and  appreciably  attacked  the  magnetite.  Treated  with  cold 
dilute  hydrofluoric  acid  for  four  hours,  over  98  percent,  of  a  weighe<l 
portion  of  magnetite  pas.«os  into  solution,  although  this  acid  is  sup- 
po.^ed  to  have  no  action  on  magnetite. 

Results  with  other  acids  having  been  so  far  largely  negative,  I 
will  not  detail  them  here.  I  hope  soon  to  determine  accurately  the 
amount  of  magnetite  lost  in  the  tailings;  but  I  think  at  present 
that,  for  practical  purposes,  two-thirds  of  the  total  iron  contents 
represented  by  the  above  table  may  be  considere<l  to  be  due  to  mag- 
netite. Ti)at  is,  that  the  average  tails  represented  cotjtain  aiK)ut 
8.62  j)er  cent,  of  their  weight  of  magnetite. 

R.  W.  Raymond,  New  York  City:  I  am  remindetl  by  Mr. 
Wnodbridge's  letter  of  a  paper  contribute<l  by  Prof.  Egleston  to  our 
Tii()i,sac(ioui<  many  years  ago  on  the  analysis  of  rwks  (St.  Louis 
Meeting,  1874,  Transactions  iii.,  94),  in  which  he  describeil  a  pro- 
cess of  conjbiued  chemical  and  mechanical  analysis  invented  by 
Mr.  Fouque  of  the  College  of  France.  The  first  stage  was  simply 
a  reduction  to  powder.     Of  the  second  stage.  Prof.  Egleston  says: 

"  In  order  then  to  separate  those  parts  which  contain  iron  from 
tho.so  which  do  not,  the  powder  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  an 
electro- magnet,  worked  by  eight  or  nine  ordinary  I>un>-en  cells. 
The  mineralogical  elements  of  the  rock  are  thus  dividetl  into  two 
parts;  those  which  contain  iron,  even  in  very  small  proportions, 
whether  combined  with  siliai  or  not,  and  those  which  c<tntain  no 
iron." 

The  paper  goes  on  to  describe  in  detail   the  metho«l  of  using  the 
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magnet.  I  remeniher  very  well  that  Dr.  Drown,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Institute,  was  surprised  at  the  statenaent  about  the  silicates.  He 
consulted  me  and  others,  and  we  thought  Prof.  Egleston  must  have 
omitted  some  intermediate  step  of  treatment,  such  as  exposure  to  a 
stream  of  hydrogen.  But  when  we  appealed  to  him  he  adhered 
positively  to  his  first  statement,  and  so  it  went  into  the  Transactions 
on  his  authority.  Subsequent  inquiry  abroad  resulted  in  a  con- 
firmation of  his  paper,  and  we  gave  up  what  we  had  fancied  would 
prove  a  good  joke  on  him  !  I  suppose  it  is  now  generally  believed 
that  the  magnetic  property  in  magnetite  is  due  to  its  protoxide;  in 
other  words,  that  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  magnetic.  As  the  silicates 
all  carry  their  iron  as  protoxide,  the  inference  is  that  iron  in  such 
combinations  is  still  more  or  less  susceptible  to  the  magnet.  I 
confess  that  what  Mr.  Wood  bridge  says  about  hematites  is  much 
more  surprising  to  me.  I  fancy  that  in  such  a  case  there  must  be 
some  admixture  of  protoxide. 

C.  B.  Dudley,  Altoona,  Pa. :  We  hav^e  recently  been  examining 
in  our  laboratory  some  paints  which  are  oxides  of  iron,  and  to  our 
surprise  when  we  stick  an  ordinary  hand-magnet  into  them  we  can 
pull  out  almost  any  quantity  of  the  mass.  Most  of  them  have  been 
roasted  ;  we  have  not  made  a  definite  test  as  to  whether  there  is 
protoxide  there,  but  the  amount  of  material  which  adheres  to  the 
magnet  is  startling. 

I  would  ask  whether  the  method  of  separation  of  the  associated 
minerals  in  these  concentrates  or  tailings  by  means  of  the  Thoulet 
solution  has  been  tried.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the  differ- 
ences in  specific  gravity  to  know  whether  it  would  work,  but  it 
occurs  to  me  that  possibly  a  heavy  solution  might  be  made  which 
would  allow  the  magnet  possibly  to  separate  the  lighter  minerals. 

James  W.  Neill,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  (Communication  to  the 
Secretary):  With  reference  to  the  theory  that  FeO  is  magnetic,  and 
that  the  magnetic  character  of  iron-bearing  minerals  is  due  to  it,  I 
would  mention  some  facts  which  do  not  support  that  view.  The 
slags  of  the  lead  blast-furnace  are  protosilicates  of  iron,  including 
also  as  bases  (as  do  many  of  the  natural  silicates)  lime,  magnesia, 
alumina,  etc.  These  slags  carry  from  28  to  52  per  cent,  of  FeO, 
accordinij;  to  the  technical  and  commercial  conditions  of  smeltintr. 
As  made  to-day  in  Colorado,  they  vary  from  28  to  34  per  cent,  in 
FeO,  silica  ranging  from  30  to  35  percent^,  and  lime  (including  the 
"  lime  bases")  from  16  to  28  per  cent.  According  to  the  above 
theory,  these  slags  should  be  attracted  by  the  magnet.     But  this  is 
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not  tlie  case  with  tliose  of  Colorado  last  named.  With  higlier  per- 
centages of  FeO,  they  become  susceptible  to  the  magnet,  and  the 
slag  having  52  per  cent,  of  FeO  (the  "quarter-slag"  of  old  times  in 
Leadville)  is  almost  comj)letely  so.  Just  where  the  line  is  to  be 
drawn,  I  have  not  determined;  but  I  know  that  samples  carrying  40 
per  cent,  of  FeO  were  not  attracted.  I  made  this  observation  in  the 
course  of  experiments  undertaken  with  the  purpose  of  extracting 
from  pulverized  silver-lead  slags  the  encloswl  "shots"  of  argentif- 
erous matte.  The  matte  was  found  in  all  the  experiments  to  be  mag- 
netic, and  I  was  able  to  extract  with  the  magnet  from  crushed 
"shells"  (j)assing  an  80-mesh  screen)  from  33  to  65  per  cent,  of  the 
total  silver  contained  in  the  sample. 

Mr.  Raymond:  This  interesting  statement  does  not  seem  to  me 
entirely  conclusive,  without  more  definite  quantitative  details  as  to 
the  intensity  of  the  magnet  employed.  The  fact  that  a  simple  in- 
crease of  the  percentage  of  ferrous  oxide  does  at  some  point  develop 
the  visible  effects  of  the  magnetic  attraction,  suggests  at  lea.st  that 
the  attraction  exists  at  lower  percentages,  only  not  in  sufficient 
strength  to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  total  conjpouml.  Its  energy 
might  be  augmented  either  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  ferrous 
oxide,  or  by  increasing  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force. 

William  Kent,  Xew  York  City:  It  seems  to  me  that  a  partial 
analysis  might  be  made,  based  on  the  difference  of  specilic  gravity 
between  the  magnetite  and  other  iron-bearing  minerals.  If  we 
should  crush  the  material  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  then  blow  it 
with  a  gentle  current  of  air,  the  heavier  particles  would  settle  nearest 
the  current  and  the  lighter  particles  farther  away.  This  is  the  way 
emery  is  treated  in  the  manufacture  of  emery  powder.  Or  it  might 
be  done  by  water-separation,  as  in  separating  graphite,  by  carrying 
it  through  several  tubs  of  water  placed  in  a  row,  one  after  another. 
These  would  separate  the  minerals  in  the  order  of  their  specific 
gravity,  and  the  microscope  could  then  be  used  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  different  minerals. 

Frank  Firmstone,  Ea.ston,  Pa.:  I  have  never  experimented 
personally  with  the  Thoulet  solution,  but  something  was  done  with 
it  two  years  ago  in  the  Pennsylvania  Geological  Survey,  and  according 
to  what  I  heard  of  it  at  that  time  I  should  think  the  Thoulet  solu- 
tion would  be  better  than  any  other  method  for  j>racticjil  purposes. 
The  separation  is  exceedingly  neat  and  almost  absolutely  ac<Mirate, 
provided  the  fineness  is  not  pushed  to  too  great  a  point.  When  it 
reaches  too  great  a  point  the  material  will  not  settle  with  sufficient 
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raj>iclity  tlirough  the  solution;  but  my  impression  is  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  crush  it  to  that  point  in  order  to  get  all  necessary 
practical  information  as  to  the  amount  of  magnetite  in  a  given  ore. 

This  solution  is  iodide  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  (some- 
times iodide  of  barium,  as  an  improvement  on  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium). It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  it  will  satisfactorily  float  the 
heavier  varieties  of  hornblende.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  Thoulet 
solution  is  above  3.  A  still  heavier  solution  is  that  of  the  boro- 
tungstate  of  cadmium. 

E.  K.  Landis,  Pottstown,  Pa.  (Communication  to  the  Secretary)  : 
The  use  of  Thoulet's  solution  is  scarcely  practicable,  because  the  mag- 
netite is  not  free,  but  mixed  with  particles  of  other  minerals.  In  many 
microscopic  examinations  of  tailings,  I  have  never  found  pure  mag- 
netite when  the  machines  were  working  well.  In  the  Croton  tailings 
I  have  often  found  extremely  small  crystals  of  quartz  to  be  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  although  no  magnetite  could  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye;  but  on  magnifying  to  100  diameters  a  small  magnetite  crystal 
was  always  discovered  completely  imbedded  in  the  quartz  crystal. 

T.  M.  Drown,  Boston,  Mass.  (Communication  to  the  Secretary): 
Thoulet's  solution,  first  proposed  by  E.  Sonstadt,  but  generally 
known  through  the  researches  of  Thoulet,  is  a  solution  of  potassium- 
mercuric  iodide,  the  maximum  density  of  which,  according  to  von 
Goldschmidt,  is  3.196.  The  cadmium  boro-tungstate  solution,  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Firmstone,  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Klein.  It  has  a 
maximum  specific  gravity,  at  15  deg.  C,  of  3.28.  The  calcium 
chloride  solution,  which  I  suggested  {Trans.,  xiii.,  341)  for  washing 
bituminous  coal,  has  a  maximum  specific  gravity  of  1.40,  and  is  of 
course  not  applicable  to  heavy  minerals.* 

Mr.  Hoffman  :  We  have  ex,perimented  at  the  Tilly  Foster 
mine  as  regards  the  magnetic  strength  requisite  for  the  separation, 
and  we  have  yet  to  find  (except  perhaps  an  instance  of  less  than  0.2 
of  1  per  cent.)  a  material  containing  magnetite  that  will  not  be  at- 
tracted by  a  magnet;  and  we  consider  that  if  we  had  had  the  dis- 
tribution on  the  magnetic  separators  then  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
we  would  have  got  |)ractically  all  the  magnetite.  Anything  that  is 
at  all  magnetic  we  can  generally  recognize  at  the  mine.  We  do  find 
an  occasional  piece  which  looks  like  hematite,  and  is  not  hematite? 

*  As  hornblende  ranges  from  2.9  to  3.47  in  specific  gravity  (the  aluminous  va- 
rieties being  the  heaviest),  it  is  evident  that  neither  Thoulet's  nor  Klein's  solution 
can  be  depended  upon  to  separate  pure  hornblende  from  pure  magnetite,  though 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  latter  is  4.9  to  5.2. — U.  \V.  R. 
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but  the  proportion  of  that  is  iiifiiiitely  .small,  periiaps  cue  piece  in  a 
month.  Our  only  trouMe  in  .separating  magnetite  from  gangue  Is 
in  having  the  separators  properly  fed,  tlie  ore  properly  distributed, 
and  the  magnet  clean,  in  gootl  condition  and  provided  with  proper 
air-circulation. 

J.  C.  Platt,  Waterford,  N.  Y. :  Has  the  non-Iiesseraer  Port 
Henry  ore  b:ien  brought  up  to  a  Bessemer  standard  as  to  phos- 
phorus by  magnetic  concentration  on  a  commercial  scale? 

N.  M.  Lan(;i)<>n,  Port  Henry,  N.  Y. :  I  have  not  had  charge  of 
the  concentrating-experiments,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  Bes- 
semer limit  was  not  reached.  I  think  that  1.25  phosphorus  was 
reduced  to  about  0.17. 

George  F.  Knapp,  Steelton,  Pa. :  What  proportion  of  the  con- 
centrates is  carried  over  into  the  flues  of  the  blast-furnaces? 

Mr.  Langdon  :  I  am  unable  to  say  precisely,  but  I  should  esti- 
mate from  4  to  5  tons  a  month,  all  told,  or  about  1  ton  a  month 
more  than  we  usually  have  when  concentrates  are  not  charged.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  flue-dust  is  richer  in  iron  when  concentrates  are 
used.  At  the  lx)ttom  of  the  "  down-comer  "  it  carries  about  56  per 
cent,  of  iron.  This  is,  of  course,  returned  to  the  furnace.  We  are 
using  about  2000  tons  of  concentrates  a  month. 

Dr.  Dudley  :  What  effect  does  the  use  of  the  concentrates  have 
on  the  uniformity  of  the  output  of  the  furnace?  I  ask  l)ecause  of 
an  experience  I  once  had  with  a  furnace  concerning  whicli  I  hap- 
pened to  be  called  in  friendly  consultation.  It  would  at  times  pro- 
duce the  most  irregular  product;  once  in  a  while  it  would  give  No. 
1  foundry,  and  then  it  would  jump  to  a  white  iron,  and  there  seemed 
to  he  nothing  in  the  data  connected  with  the  furnace  to  account  for 
these  changes,  unless  it  was  the  fineness  of  the  ore.  As  users  of 
pig-iron  we  find  in  the  siiops  of  tiie  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany that  one  of  our  greatest  difficulties  is  that  a  ten-,  fifteen-  or 
twenty-car  lot  of  pig-iron  will  not  run  anywhere  near  uniform,  or 
in  accordtince  with  the  ten-ton  sample  which  we  may  have  bought. 
In  the  cju^e  of  the  furnace  to  which  I  refer  the  ore  was  very  soft, 
almost  mud  when  it  came  out  of  the  earth,  and  was  alloweil  to  dry 
before  it  was  put  in  the  furnace.  I  think  it  was  fosail-ore.  The 
irregularity  wjvs  mostly  in  the  silicon.  Our  requirement.s  refer 
to  silicon.  We  buy  a  ten-ton  lot  of  iron,  analyzing  jK^rhaps  2.50  to 
2.75  Si,  and  we  put  that  into  a  cupola,  with  a  lot  of  scrap — acix)rd- 
ing  to  what  we  want  the  iron  for — and  it  will  carry  tlie  scrap  very 
nicely  and  we  will  get    very  good   castings.     Then  we   buy  a   200- 
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ton  lot,  and  all  at  once  there  is  the  utmost  difficulty  in  getting  along 
with  the  castings.  An  examination  of  the  pig  shows  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  silicon.  We  are  making  regular  determinations  from  each 
car-load  of  anthracite-iron  purchased,  and  we  find  that  the  silicon 
in  anthracite-iron  runs  from  as  low  as  0.45  to  0.50  all  the  way  up 
to  1.25  to  1.40  per  cent.  This  is  in  iron  specially  made  for  low 
silicon.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  this  use  of  concentrates 
might  give  irregularities  in  the  grade  of  the  iron. 

Mr.  Langdon  :  Our  ores  are  the  run  of  the  mine.  .  Usually 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  fine  ore,  more  so,  I  think,  than  with  other 
magnetic  ores.  The  use  of  concentrates  has  made  the  furnace-work 
much  more  uniform  and  regular.  While  we  have  sudden  jumps 
occasionally  from  good  gray  iron  to  hard  iron,  they  are  less  frequent 
than  when  we  used  coarser  ores,  and  they  grow  less  the  more  con- 
centrates we  put  on.  I  attribute  this  result  to  the  fact  that  as  we 
obtain  in  the  charge  a  higher  percentage  of  iron  by  using  more  of 
the  concentrate,  there  is  less  variation  in  the  amount  and  nature  of 
gangue,  and  con.sequently  our  product  is  more  regular.  We  make 
a  low-silicon  iron,  both  Bessemer  and  mill.  Our  specialty  is  low 
silicon. 

W.  H.  Morris,  Pottstown,  Pa. :  At  the  Pottstown  Iron  Com- 
pany's furnaces,  in  making  the  low-silicon  iron  required  in  our  basic 
process,  we  have  averaged  for  weeks  at  a  time  silicon  in  the  iron 
below  0.4.  Sometimes  we  will  run  down  to  a  trace,  but  ordinarily 
the  silicon  will  fall  between  0.25  and  0.6  or  0.7.  I  think  that  by 
paying  special  attention  and  care  to  the  handling  of  the  furnaces  it 
is  possible  to  control  the  silicon.  If  Dr.  Dudley's  company  would 
put  in  their  specifications  just  what  silicon  they  require,  I  believe 
that  they  could  very  nearly  get  it.  We  are  also  grinding  our  basic 
slag  so  fine  that  about  90  per  cent,  of  it  will  go  through  100  meshes 
to  the  inch,  and  60  per  cent,  of  it  will  go  through  150  meshes  to  the 
inch.  The  difficulty  we  have  with  the  machine  we  have  been  using 
is  the  steel  shot  in  the  slag,  which  wears  out  the  blades.  We  have 
had  up  the  question  of  magnetic  separation,  but  have  not  as  yet 
adopted  it,  and  should  of  course  prefer  to  get  along  without  it  if 
possible.  The  slag  itself  is  largely  composed  of  phosphate  of  lirae, 
which  makes  a  very  rich  fertilizer,  and  has  been  used  for  many  years 
abroad. 

E.  S.  Moffat,  Scranton,  Pa. :  Having  had  some  experience  in 
the  working  of  magnetic  ore-concentrates,  I  have  read  Mr,  Lang- 
don's  paper  with  much  interest,  and  to  some  extent  can  corroborate 
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his  results  by  stating  tliat  I  have  never  ijeen  ahle  to  attribute  any 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  working  of  the  furnace  or  in  the  cljaracter 
of  the  iron  prcMluced  to  the  use  of  concentrates.  Our  furnaces  at 
Scranton  have  seemed  to  work  about  the  same  when  we  were  using 
conwutrates  as  when  we  were  not  using  them.  We  have,  however, 
not  observed  that  the  concentrates  required  any  less  fuel  per  ton  of 
iron  made  than  other  magnetic  ores  of  the  same  richness,  nor  have 
we  experienced  much  increase  in  the  pressure  of  the  blast  when  using 
them.  If  we  have  not  obtained  as  marked  results  in  these  respects 
as  Mr.  Langdon  has  done,  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  although 
we  have  consumed  a  considerable  amount  of  concentrates  in  the 
aggregate,  we  have  never  used  as  large  a  proportion  at  any  one 
time  as  he  has  done. 

To  the  best  of  my  belief  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company 
was  the  first  concern  to  use  any  considerable  quantity  of  magnetic 
concentrates  in  the  blast-furnace.  We  commenced  using  them  ai)out 
six  years  ago  and  have  continued  their  use  much  of  the  time  since 
then.  Up  to  October  1,  1S91,  we  had  consumed  the  following 
amounts  of  concentrates  of  different  kiuds: 

Grow  Tons. 

Chateaiigav, 52,5()2 

Tilly  Fo.ster 21,875 

Crown  Point, 4.821 

Little  River 1,500 

Edison,   ...........  117 

Mount  Hope,  ..........  40 

The  Edison  concentrates  were  50-raesh ;  the  Little  River  16- 
mesh  ;  the  Chateaugay  }-inch  mesh;  and  the  Tilly  Foster  J-inch 
mesh.  Our  e.xporiet)ce  has  been  most  extended  with  the  Chateaugay 
concentrates,  which  we  have  used  in  varying  proportions  from  ^  up 
to  one-half  of  the  ore-mi.xture,  with  results  which  have  been  already 
published.  We  have  use<l  this  ore,  just  as  we  have  used  any  other 
ore  of  like  richness,  and  have  noticed  no  difference  in  the  results. 
As  for  the  "finer  concentrates,  I  would  s:iy  that  our  bla.«5t-furnace 
superintendent,  Mr.  A.  H.  I^ee,  has  found  no  difficulty  in  using 
Little  River  16-mesh,  or  Edison  50-mesh.  These  concentrates, 
being  very  fine  and  very  dry,  have  a  tendency  to  fly  considerably 
while  being  unloade<l  from  the  cars  and  on  being  dumpe<l  into  the 
furnace.  This  trouble  Mr.  Ixh?  overcame  by  moistening  the  ore 
before  unloading. 

We  were  quite  apprehensive  that    much    of  these  concentrates 
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might  be  carried  over  into  the  flues,  fearing  that  such  extremely  fine 
material  while  falling  from  the  bell  into  the  furnace  and  meeting  the 
current  of  ascending  gas  would  be  carried  along  by  it  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  We  were  agreeably  disappointed,  however,  in  finding 
very  little  in  the  flues,  although  what  was  there  was  rich  in  iron, 
containing  over  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kent  :  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Ogden  mine  a  short 
time  ago,  and  was  impressed  with  the  difference  between  mining  for 
ore  to  be  concentrated  and  mining  for  ore  fit  to  ship  without  concen- 
tration. The  old  Ogden  mine-workings  were  on  narrow  chutes  or 
pockets  of  ore,  from  3  to  12  feet  wide,  and  from  200  to  300  feet 
long,  and  going  down  to  any  depth  from  which  it  was  economically 
practicable  to  pump  water.  They  were  interrupted  by  horses,  and  by 
every  other  trouble  known  to  miners.  Now  the  operators  are  going 
over  the  same  ground,  and  quarrying  the  whole  mass  of  rock,  300 
feet  wide  and  of  unknown  depth,  and  they  have  an  enormous  quantity 
of  it  in  sight.  In  the  direct  cost  of  extraction  per  ton,  the  advan- 
tage of  quarrying  over  the  old-fashioned  way  of  mining  is  immense. 
The  commercial  problem  of  concentration  seems  to  be  not  so  much  one 
of  efficient  magnetic  separators  as  of  quarrying,  and  transportation  to 
the  crushers,  and  (of  more  importance,  perhaps,  than  anything  else) 
screening,  handling  inside  of  the  mill,  and  getting  machinery  that 
will  not  wear  out  too  fast.  The  cost  of  labor  is  comparatively  small ; 
that  of  repairs  to  machinery  seems  to  be  the  most  important  item 
at  present.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  at  the  Croton  mines  they  seem  to 
have  solved  that  part  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Raymond  :  There  are  two  standpoints  for  the  consideration 
of  this  subject — the  economical  preparation  of  the  concentrates,  and 
their  economical  use.  Mr.  Hoffman's  paper  quotes  a  passage  in  a 
letter  of  mine,  published  by  Mr.  Birkinbine  in  his  paper  [Trans- 
actions,  xix.,  656),  on  "  Progress  in  Magnetic  Concentration  of 
Iron-Ore."     This  is  what  I  wrote,  in  connection  with  other  things : 

"So  far  as  I  can  see,  at  this  stage  of  our  practice,  waste  dumps  only,  or  the  re- 
jected portion  of  an  output,  otlier  portions  of  which  have  been  shipped  at  a  profit 
covering  the  whole  cost  of  mining,  can  be  used  successfully  as  the  raw  material  of 
concentration." 

In  another  passage,  I  said,  substantially,  that  I  knew  of  no  Am- 
erican mine  where  it  would  pay  to  mine  and  concentrate  a  lean  mag- 
netite, when  there  was  nothing  shipped  except  the  result  of  the 
concentration  of  the  ore. 
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T  am  williiifj;  to  stand  by  those  statetneiits  still.  I  do  not  yet 
know  of  any  American  mine  where  it  will  pay,  hut  I  admit  frankly 
that  the  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Hoffman  in  his  pa|>er,  and 
amjilified  by  his  explanations  to-<lay,  indicates  such  a  ca«e ;  and 
when  the  business  he  descrii)es  shall  have  l>een  continued  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time  to  enai)le  him  to  verify  his  figures  from  the 
books, of  a  year's  operations  on  mined  ore  alone,  I  shall  gladly  re- 
cognize his  mine  a*?  the  exce|)tion  that  proves  the  rule.  In  other 
words,  in  reply  to  my  sweeping,  oif-hand  opinion  that,  "at  this  stage 
of  our  practice"  (1890),  the  economical  result  of  magnetic  concen- 
tration did  not  leave  a  profit  covering  all  mining  costs,  Mr.  IToff^ 
man  produces  a  case  of  actual  (but  later)  practice,  in  which  the  busi- 
neas  does  pay.  And,  in  this  case,  I  notice  that  the  expense  of 
mining,  handling,  crushing,  and  delivering  the  ore,  is  oidy  51  cents 
a  ton.  This  does  not  include  the  item  of  royalty,  or  any  estimate 
for  the  condition  which  ordinarily  recurs  at  such  ore-quarries — 
namely,  the  necessity  of  special  extra  stripping.  When  that  situation 
arrives,  the  contractor  who  has  to  take  out  the  next  100.000  tons 
may  not  be  willing  to  accept  the  interesting  clause  in  Mr.  Hoffman's 
specification  binding  him  to  do  the  stripping  for  nothing.  That  is 
the  time  when  capital  will  have  to  g«)  into  the  mine,  or  else  the 
mining  cost  per  ton  will  have  to  be  advanced. 

Again,  I  notice  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  material 
crushed  and  concentrated,  according  to  Mr.  Hoffman's  statement, 
is  waste  material,  already  mined  ;  and  I  am  not  able,  by  simple  ex- 
amination of  the  statement,  to  deduce  from  it  exactly  what  would  1)6 
the  commercial  costs  and  profits  if  all  the  raw  material  had  to  be 
mined. 

Finally,  the  extraordinary  economy  he  exhibits  in  the  mining  and 
handling  of  material  seems  to  be  due,  partly  to  exceptionally  favor- 
able natural  conditions,  partly  to  exceptional  intelligence  and  skill 
in  the  planning  and  «lirccting  of  operations,  and  partly  to  large 
expenditures  in  machinery  and  exjieriments.  Of  course,  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  charge  against  the  running  cost  of  mining  and  treat- 
ment per  ton,  the  sum  ret^uired  to  rec»)up,  with  interest,  all  experi- 
mental outlays.  Yet  we  all  know  that  in  every  enterprise  of  this 
kind,  such  expenditures  are  inevitable,  though  for  the  pioneers  they 
are  heavier  than  for  their  imitators,  liut  whatever  allowance  must 
be  made  for  experiments,  it  is  certain  that  the  marvellous  cheapness 
of  operation,  illustnittHl  in  Mr.  Hoffman's  paper,  is  only  to  be  secured 
by  expensive  plants,  and  by  work  on  a  large  scale.     The  mine  must 
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permit  such  a  scale  of  work,  the  management  must  be  competent  to 
execute  it,  and  the  cost  of  the  plant  must  be  recouped  with  interest, 
before  the  mine  is  exhausted,  or  rather,  before  the  situation  changes, 
whether  that  change  be  due  to  the  actual  exhaustion  of  the  mine  or 
the  necessity  for  extra  dead-work,  or  new  construction.  This  charge, 
like  that  for  the  gradual  deterioration  of  plant,  is  not  easy,  perhaps, 
to  fix.  But  the  mine-owner  has  to  pay  it  sooner  or  later,  and  not 
until  it  has  been  provided  for  can  real  profits  be  calculated.  < 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  doubting  Mr.  HoflFman's  suc- 
cess, or  wishing  in  any  way  to  detract  from  it.  It  does,  I  confess, 
sound  "too  good  to  be  true;"  yet  I  have  every  inducement  to  be- 
lieve it  true,  and  I  do  so  believe.  But  the  pressing  question  for 
many  of  us  is,  must  we  simply  regard  him  with  sincere  and  hopeless 
envy,  or  can  we  safely  go  ahead  and  imitate  his  example?  So  far 
as  it  can  be  imitated,  it  certainly  promises  to  put  new  life  into  iron- 
mining  in  this  part  of  the  country,  giving  value  to  many  deposits 
heretofore  unprofitable,  and  permitting  the  continuance  of  work  in 
many  localities  practically  worked  out  according  to  the  economy  of 
the  old  method. 

The  second  stand-point  is  that  of  the  consumer — more  particularly, 
just  now,  the  blast-furnace  manager.  It  seems  to  me,  we  have  hith- 
erto talked  too  vaguely  about  "fine  "  ore.  There  are  very  important 
differences  in  the  grade  of  fineness.  For  instance,  there  are  concen- 
trates which  we  are  glad  to  get  for  blast-furnace  use,  and  which  give 
us  no  trouble.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  these  are  usually  from 
machines  that  leave  at  least  7  or  8  per  cent,  (often  more)  of  iron  in 
the  tailings,  and  in  most  cases,  I  think,  from  machines  operated 
with  water,  which  carries  off  and  wastes  the  finest  particles  of  ore. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  ore-producer,  in  order  to  reduce  this 
loss,  crushes  very  fine  and  concentrates  dry,  the  result  may  be  the- 
oretically a  gain  to  him,  but  it  is  not  liked  by  the  blast-furnace  man- 
ager. I  think  that  product  will  tend  to  other  markets,  like  the 
open-hearth  furnace,  or  direct  processes,  where  the  conditions  of  the 
blast-furnace  are  not  involved. 

I  will  not  go  into  details  as  to  our  experience  at  Durham  Iron- 
Works,  or  that  of  Mr.  Knapp,  at  Harrisburg,  or  what  we  hear  re- 
ported about  the  practice  at  Bethlehem.  The  general  tenor  of  it  is, 
that  even  when  moistened,  the  very  fine  concentrates  give  us  trouble, 
whilst  the  coarser  kinds  do  not.  A  private  letter  of  Mr.  Edgar  S. 
Cook  states  his  experience  with  them  at  the  Warwick  furnace, 
Pottstown,  Pa.     Mr.  Cook  says,  in  substance,  that  in  1889  he  used 
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from  600  to  800  tons  of  the  very  fine  concentrates  to  form  6}  per 
cent,  of  his  ore-mixture  ;  that  after  the  first  week,  the  furnace  devel- 
oped irregularities,  which  diminished  or  disap|)eared  when  the  fine 
ore  was  taken  off,  and  returned  when  it  was  put  on  again  for  a 
week  or  more  ;  that  the  amount  of  flue-dirt  was  increase<I.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  since  used  coarser  concentrates  (produced  bj 
jigging,  or  by  magnetic  machines  using  water)  up  to  12i  jiercent.  of 
his  ore-mixture,  with  very  good  or  fairly  gofxl  results;  but  he  would 
rather  have  crude  ore  than  crushed  ore,  other  things  being  equal.  I 
think  that  is  a  pretty  good  summary  of  the  general  experience  so 
far.  "  Other  things  being  equal,"  I  interpret  to  mean  an  equal 
price  per  unit  of  iron  at  the  furnace,  within  the  limit  of  say  55  \>er 
cent,  in  richness.  That  is  to  say,  I  think  the  average  manager  would 
rather  pay  for  a  55  per  cent.  *'  run  f»f  mine  "  magnetite  S3.85  or  §4.40 
l>cr  ton,  at  the  furnace,  than  $4.55  or  §5.20  (that  is,  7  or  8  cents  |>er 
unit  in  both  cases)  for  a  65  per  cent,  concentrate.  Of  course,  this  is 
a  rough  statement  only.  The  nature  of  the  gangue  affects  the  com- 
parison considerably. 

Another  element  of  controlling  importance  in  this  problem,  is 
that  of  railroad  freights.  A  mine  may  be  ever  so  much  favored  in 
natural  conditions,  and  yet  too  far  from  bla<t-furnace8  to  command 
their  custom  ;  and  it  is  the  fuel-supply  rather  than  the  ore-supply 
that  has  hitherto  determined  the  loc-ation  of  furnaces.  In  the  com- 
petiticju  with  Southern  producers,  the  iron-masters  of  the  North  have 
not  been  nearly  as  well  supported  by  the  railroads  as  their  comj>etitors. 
When  our  railroads  shall  have  realize<l  their  duty  and  interest  in 
this  respoci,  the  problem  of  the  commercial  concentratiftn  of  iron-ores 
will  have  been  completely  stated,  and  we  shall  have  the  means  of 
calculating  closely  what  can  and  what  cannot  l>e  profitably  done. 
For,  as  I  have  observed  alrea<ly,  what  is  to  be  done  in  that  line 
profitably,  must  be  done  on  the  largest  practicable  scale;  and  hence, 
each  center  of  production  must  command  a  greater  area  of  market  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case.  Not  merely  one  or  two  neighboring 
furnaces,  but  a  great  many  that  are  not  so  near,  must  l)e  reache<i. 

Axf;i.  Sahlin,  New  York  City  (Communication  to  the  Secretary): 
In  reply  to  the  question  asketl  at  the  meeting,  whether  the  Cyclone 
pulverizer  can  be  advantageinisly  use<l  for  retlucing  iron-ore  for  con- 
centration, I  repeat  more  clearly  what  I  then  said,  namely,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  Cyclone  pulverizer  would  do  the  work  very  satis*- 
factorily  ;  but  I  would  not  recommend  the  use  of  this  delicate  tool 
in  this  case,  nor  in  any  other  where  a  machine  of  lower  first  cost, 
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and  requiring  leas  power,  would  crush  with  «uffi(ient  uniformity, 
and  yield  a  larger  output.  The  Cyclone  pulverizer  has  a  field  of  its 
own,  on  products  where  great  fineness  and  absolute  uniformity  is 
required,  and  for  this  kind  of  work  it  has  no  competitor. 

The  importance  of  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  wear  from  abrasion 
to  which  a  concentrating-plant  is  exposed,  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Birkinbine  and  others.  This  difficulty,  greatest  in  dry  concen- 
trating, is  materially  lessened  when  the  ore  is  handled  wet,  the  water 
forming  a  valuable  lubricant.  Objections  have  been  raised  to  wet 
concentration;  the  principal  one  being  the  expense  incurred  in  dry- 
ing the  concentrates.  In  my  opinion,  this  objection  is  of  far  smaller 
weight  than  would  at  first  appear,  because,  during  the  mild  season, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  artificial  drying  of  concentrates  not  finer 
than  20-mesh  ;  and  during  the  winter,  the  concentrates  could,  if 
desired,  be  stored,  just  as  vvell  as  the  Lake  Superior  ores  are,  for 
shipment  in  the  spring.  Even  if  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  dry  the 
concentrates,  this  would  certainly  be  less  expensive  than  to  dry  arti- 
ficially the  entire  bulk  of  low-grade  ore,  as  I  understand,  is  found 
necessary  in  some  cases,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  dry  concentration. 

I  beg  leave  to  place  before  the  Institute  a  few  facts  referring  to 
the  concentrating  plant  at  present  successfully  operated  at  the  Wel- 
don  mines,  near  Lake  Hopatcong,  New  Jersey. 

The  separator  used  at  this  place  is  a  wet  separator,  of  the  Lovett- 
Finney  type,  for  the  description  of  which  I  refer  those  interested  to 
articles  appearing  in  the  Iron  Age,  of  September  24,  1891,  and  in 
the  American  Manufacture?'  and  Iron  WorkI,  of  September  4,  1891, 
contributed  by  ]\Ir.  Erastus  Wiman. 

The  Weldon  ore  is  magnetic,  non-Bessemer,  much  impregnated 
with  apatite,  biotite,  and  hornblende.  The  broken  ore  is  assorted 
at  the  mine;  the  purer  lumps,  stated  to  run  as  high  as  60  per  cent, 
of  iron,  are  thipped  direct;  the  impure  masses,  said  to  average 
about  30  per  cent,  of  iron,  are  broken  in  a  jaw-crusher,  passed  through 
a  set  of  Krom  rollers,  then  through  a  5-m('sh  screen,  and  thence 
direct  to  the  separator. 

It  seems  as  if  a  5-mesh  screen  would  be  entirely  too  coarse  for 
successful  separation  of  the  magnetite  from  the  apatite;  and  only 
the  very  favorable  conditions  and  the  open  structure  of  the  ore  make 
it  possible,  with  this  arrangement,  to  produce  a  concentrate  which 
is  stated  to  run  from  65  to  70  per  cent,  of  iron,  with  tailings  not 
above  8  {)er  cent. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  discuss  the  economical  aspect  of  the  work 
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performed,  wliicl),  however,  is  said  to  he  very  satisfactory,  l»nt  of  which 
it  is,  perhaps,  as  yet  pomewhat  tf>o  earlv  to  make  a  record.  I  would 
merely  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  here  is  a  concentnitiiij^-plant 
whiflrhas  been  in  continuous  oj)eration  since  the  hej;ir)nin;^of  March, 
1891,  or  for  a  period  of  a  little  over  7  months,  during  which  time 
it  has  regularly  turne<l  out  from  '20  to  25  tons  of  satisfactory  con- 
centrates per  shift  of  12  hours;  and  most  of  this  time  it  has  been 
running  douhle-turn. 

Up  to  date,  no  repairs  of  any  description  whatever  have  l)eon 
refpiired,  except  the  renewal  every  eight  or  nine  weeks  of  the  plain 
canvas  belt  which  carries  off  the  concentrates.  This  Ix'lt  costs 
only  five  dollars  to  replace.  The  breaking  and  suljs^quent  patching 
of  the  cross-head  of  the  crusher  can  hardly  be  chargtsl  as  wear  on 
the  concent  rating-plant,  as  it  was  caused  by  a  pure  accident.  I5e- 
sides  what  has  been  stated  above,  there  have  been  absolutely  no  re- 
newals of  any  kind,  and  the  chutes,  8lo|>es,  tanks,  boxes,  etc.,  which 
arc  made  of  light  sheet- iron  and  wood,  do  not  show  the  slightest 
wear. 

In  comparison  with  the  hirge  plants  at  Croton  and  elsewhere, 
which  have  been  <ies(Til)ed  during  this  (iis<'Ussion,  the  output  of  this 
small  installation  (regulated,  however,  not  so  much  by  the  C3\pacity 
of  the  sej)arator,  which  could  readily  Imj  double<i,  as  l)y  the  output 
of  the  n)inc)  is  insignificant;  but  it  may  be  large  enough  to  indicate 
one  way  of  overcoming  the  embarrassing  difTiculty  of  excessive  wear 
on  the  parts  of  <*oncentrating-plants. 

Kenneth  Rohertso.v,  Secaucus,  N.  J.  (Communication  to  the 
Stvretary):  I  was  not  at  the  Glen  Summit  meeting,  and  therefore 
am  unrortunalely  obligt-d  to  make  my  contribution  to  the  discussion 
with  tile  disadvantage  of  not  having  heard  what  the  different  gen- 
tlemen said,  and  guided  by  the  meager  reports  in  the  tnide  journals, 
and  the  accounts  given  me  by  jwrsonal  friends.  As  concentrates 
were  used  in  a  blast-furnace  five  or  six  years  ago  by  Mr.  Mofl'at, 
and  the  fa<t  was  publisheil,  I  had  suppo«ie«l  that  any  discu-vsion  of 
the  matter  would  be  ancient  history,  and  in  the  nature  of  "  threshing 
over  old  straw,"  and  am  surpriseil  at  the  quantity  of  gniin  which 
has  l)een  gathennl  therefrom  at  this  late  day.  Shortly  aOer  Mr. 
MotVat  began  using  concentrates,  and  l)ofore  he  publishetl  the  fact, 
I  visited  Stranton,  and,  on  going  through  the  stock-houses,  was 
shown  the  concentrates,  and  told  that  they  constitute*!  one-half  of 
the  ore-mi.\ture,  and  that  they  workttl  well.  I  wa«»  astonishe«1,  and 
could  not  umlerstauil  how  it  could  U',  for  I  was,  at  that  time,  strug- 
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gling  with  a  fine  ore,  and  my  efforts  to  use  one-half  of  it  liad  con- 
stantly resulted  in  bad  work  and  possible  disaster. 

Leaving  the  stock-houses  and  going  to  the  tops  of  the  furnaces, 
I  found  them  equipped  with  double  bells.  I  immediately  thought 
that  I  saw,  in  the  better  distribution  of  the  stock  given  by  that  ar- 
rangement, the  cause  for  the  successful  working  of  so  much  fine 
material.  I  told  Mr.  Moffat  so,  and  continued  giving  that  reason 
for  five  years,  with  that  "calm  serenity  of  mind"  so  kindly  at- 
tributed to  blast-furnace  men  by  rolling-mill  superintendents  {vide 
Trans,  xii.,  265);  and  Mr.  Moffat  did  not  contradict  me.  As  he 
had  put  in  the  double  bells,  and  had  worked  the  concentrates,  the 
primal  success  was  his,  and,  from  whatever  cause  it  came,  he  was 
satisfied  with  the  situation. 

About  a  year  ago,  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  attempt  to  use 
one-half  Chateaugay  concentrates  at  the  Secaucus  furnace.  Up  to 
that  time  we  had  used  not  more  than  one-third  in  the  ore-mixture. 
With  infinite  respect  for  the  double-bell  theory,  and  the  knowledge 
that  ours  was  a  single  bell,  I  ordered  the  one-half  of  Chateaugay 
material  put  on  the  furnace,  and  with  great  trepidation  waited 
^orty-eight  hours  for  the  results.  To  my  great  relief,  and  to  the 
destruction  of  the  double-bell  hypothesis,  the  furnace  worked  beau- 
tifully. The  pressure  was  not  increased,  nor  was  the  fuel  decreased 
(considering  the  increased  yield  of  the  mixture),  but  the  grade  of  the 
iron  was  improved.  After  the  mixture  had  been  working  fur  two 
weeks,  and  making  iron  which  was  graded  as  Nos.  1  and  2,  we  sud- 
denly, and  without  any  apparent  cause,  made  two  casts  of  white  and 
mottled  iron.  The  burden  was  immediately  lowered,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  blast  increased,  but  before  the  reduced  burden  came 
down  the  furnace  resumed  its  normal  working  and  the  former  bur- 
den was  restored.  In  about  ten  days  thereafter  the  same  thing  oc- 
curred, but  without  any  change  of  burden  the  furnace  cured  itself, 
and  went  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  After  this,  we  frequently 
used  as  much  as  -jV  of  concentrates  without  any  irregularity  in  the 
work  of  the  furnace,  and  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  two  slight 
irregularities  before  mentioned,  when  we  were  working  one-half 
concentrates,  to  the  fact  that  just  previous  to  our  using  that  quantity 
we  had  been  cleaning  and  repairing  boilers  for  a  month,  during 
which  time  it  was  impossible  to  give  the  furnace  the  quantity  of 
blast  which  the  hearth  demanded,  and  that,  in  consequence,  slight 
accumulations  had  formed  on  the  bosh,  which  came  away,  without 
any  disturbance  noticeable  on  top,  and  thus  lowered  the  grade  of  the 
iron  for  a  few  casts. 
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Duriiif;  this  time  the  quantity  of  flue-diist  was  increa.'<e<l,  ami,  as 
it  contained  53  per  cent,  of  iron,  it  was  8ave<l  and  fille<i  back  into 
the  furnace  with  the  concentrates.  Ah  this  was  not  wciglie<l,  I  can- 
not tell  what  quantity  we  caut^ht  in  this  nmnner. 

As  I  have  said  l)efore,  S«*cauctH  furnace  wouhl  not  work  50  per 
cent,  of  fine  ore  without  great  irregularity  and  threatene<i  disaster. 
It  (li'f  work  50  per  cent,  coruvnl rates  with  perfect  ease  and  c<jinfort. 
The  double-hell  theory  has  been  dcn)oli.she<l  to  my  entire  satisfac- 
tion. The  only  explanation  I  can  give  is,  that  the  fine  ore  contained 
42  per  cent,  of  iron,  while  the  concentrates  containe*!  62  to  65  |)er 
cent,  of  iron,  from  which  one  would  deduce  that  the  concentrates 
worked  well  l)ecause  they  were  rich  in  iron,  while  the  fine  ore  gave 
trouble  because  it  was  ban. 

If  some  one  will  evolve  a  theory  to  account  for  this,  it  will  add 
to  the  wheat  already  extnictcd  from  this  ohl  straw,  and  conduce  to 
the  happiness  and  longevity  of  thoj^e  furnace-men  whose  su|K?rior  offi- 
cers insist  on  the  use  of  ore  both  ban  ami  fine.  In  this  connection,  I 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  MolTat,  who  has  workeil  a  greater  variety  of 
concentrates  than  any  of  us,  to  give  us  the  percentages  of  iron  which 
the  difTerent  ores  containe<l.  As  he  has  U'en  successful  in  working 
them  all,  however,  this  information  may  not  throw  much  light  on 
the  subject;  for  it  ap|H>ars  to  be  "all  grist  that  comes  to  his  mill." 

Ci.KMK,N.sJ<>NF>«,  Hokcndancjua,  Pa.  (Communication  to  the  Secre- 
tary): Mr.  Birkinbine's  criti<piei  J/an«r/c/ioH»,  xix.,  656) on  "  I*rog- 
reiss  in  Magnetic  Concentration  of  Iron-(  )re"  (a  review  of  the  pai>ers 
presented  at  the  New  York  meeting,  Septeml)er,  1M90),  directs  al; 
tention  to  one  or  two  minor  points  in  the  paper  presentetl  bv  me 
{Ti-(ni.sac/io}iM,  xix.,  28l<),  which  arc,  perhaps,  cajiable  of  clearer  ex- 
planation. 

In  reganl  to  the  yield  of  iron-ores,  there  is  a  recognizo«l  ditTer- 
ence  between  opinions  formetl  by  personal  investigation  and  ex|K'- 
rience,  and  those  basetl  u|x)n  mere  results  of  a  general  nature,  which 
in  all  cases  under  my  olwervation  are  invariably  higher  than  the 
actual  average  yield.  Obviously,  this  latter  c*an  Ik?  determine*!  by 
systematic  examination  only.  In  other  wonls,  it  is  altogether  a 
question  of  sampling.  I  have  no  desire  to  begin  a  profitlesis  dis- 
cussion of  such  a  matter,  but  only  wish  to  qualify  my  own  state- 
ments. 

In  brown-hematite  ores,  the  sire  of  the  pieces  of  ore  as  they 
natur.illy  ocvur,  aided  by  the  character  of  the  drtritiu  itself,  ti»  which 
there  is  no  tntvhanical  ailherentv,  largely  governs  the  riclini'Jvs  in 
VOL.  XX.— 38 
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metallic  iron.  It  follows  that  an  average  of  37  per  cent,  of  iron  is 
made  up  of  a  proportionate  mixture  of  large-sized  pieces  and  fine 
particles.  Taking  for  illustration  the  figures  given  in  my  paper 
{D-ansadions,  xix.,  292),  we  would  liave: 

Three-fonrtlis  fine  or  wash-ore  @  .         .         .         .34  per  cent.  iron. 
One-fourtli  large  pieces  @     .         .         .         .         .46  per  cent.  iron. 

Or  an  average  of 37  per  cent.  iron. 

Moreover,  I  have  determined  by  experiments  in  sizing  brown- 
hematite  ores  of  the  class  de.scribed,  that  this  is  their  average 
quality,  and  also  that  this  is  very  near  the  average  proportion  of 
fine  to  lump-ore.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  average  yield  is 
obtained  in  a  different  way,  too  long  to  be  .'submitted  here.  But 
the  distinction  of  lump-ore  and  fine,  or  wash-ore,  is  a  perfectly 
natural  one.  My  statement  is,  therefore,  that  of  the  100,000  tons 
of  ore  examined,  "three-quarters  of  this  was  wash -ore,"  and  that 
the  bulk  of  this  {i.e.,  the  fine  or  wash-orej,  rej)re.senting  this  class 
of  mines  in  the  United  States,  "  will  carry  about  34  per  cent,  of 
metallic  iron  in  the  wash  ore." 

'  As  no  "  standard  "  of  the  exact  yield  of  jigged  ores,  either  general 
or  sectional,  was  mentioned  in  my  paper,  this  point  is  self-support- 
ing; the  figures  given  are  based  on  evidence  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  broad  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

With  regard  to  crushing  such  ore,  my  exjierience  has  been  that  it 
is  unnecessary;  and  accordingly  I  made  no  mention  of  crushing,  other 
•than  to  refer  to  the  decrepitation  which  takes  place  during  the 
roasting-process.  This  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  process,  and  it 
stands  to  reason  that,  a  priori,  ores  in  lumps  of  such  size  as  to  re- 
quire crushing  will  admit  of  far  cheaper  and  quicker  separation. 
Other  than  this,  so  far  as  crushing  is  concerned,  crydalline  or  granular 
ores  only  are  adapted  to  separation  by  crushing  and  magnetism  with 
conmiercial  success.  Brown-hematite  ores  having  these  properties 
have  not  yet  been  discovered  in  paying  quantities  in  the  United 
States. 

As  to  the  cost  of  roasting  ore,  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  Mr. 
Birkinbine  has  misunderstood  the  statement  of  Mr.  C.  Liukenbach. 
Controversies  about  cost  should  be  confined  to  the  conditions  of  the 
case  in  point.  There  is  not  one  word  in  my  })aper  touching  the  cost 
of  roasting  zinc-blende  ore.  The  fact  is  well  known  that  such  ore 
is  extremely  difficult  to  roast,  and  that  intense  heat  is  required,  and 
a  specially  constructed    furnace  must  be  employed  if  the  process  is 
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to  be  successfully  performed.  I>ut  my  paper  states  that  "  it  is  uu- 
(Ichirahle  to  u»e  mnvh  heat,  Hince  at  a  temp<  nature  of  cherry-red, 
ina)j;netization  is  fully  imparte<l.  The  ore  is  drawn  as  fiwt  as  it 
reaches  this  tem|Kratun',"  etc.  An  intense  white-heat  is  usually 
aimed  at  in  nwtstin^  /,irir-l)jende  ores.  The  fu«'l-consumption  ^[iveii 
\>y  .Mr.  Linkenbach  is  therefore  nrA  an  example  of  the  economical 
roa.stiii^  of  iron-ore.  The  abstract  in  the  Jottnidl  of  (he  Iron  and 
Sleel  InMitute*  of  Mr.  Linl«'nbach's  paper,  quoted  by  Mr.  Birkin- 
bine,  imme<liately  prece<le8  an  abstra<-t  fronj  Mr.  I.  P.  Panlee's 
j)ajK'r  to  this  Institute  [TranMactiouM,  xv.,  678),  givinjij  the  cost  of 
roasting  ore  at  the  M u.sconetcong  works.  This  was,  including  cost 
of  labor,  fuel,  etc.,  14  cents  [ter  ton  of  roasted  ore. 

I  trust  to  be  able  l>efore  long  to  give  the  cost  of  magnetizing  and 
separating  brown-hematite  ore,  as  calculate<l  for  practice  on  a  l.irge 
scale. 

Pi{i->IDENT  John  Hiukinbine:  As  my  name  has  l)een  men- 
tioned in  the  j>ajters  pre>ente<l  and  in  dis<-ussion,  a  few  words  mav 
be  in  place  here.  It  has  been  and  is  still  my  privilege  to  act  as 
engineer  for  Messrs.  Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co.,  in  all  their  ex|)eri- 
iiients  in  magnetic  se|):initious  at  Port  Henry,  X.  Y.,  and  I  can* 
reply  tt)  the  <|uery  of  Mr.  Piatt,  whether  the  "  OM  liwl  ore,"  high 
in  phosphorus,  had  Ihh'u  made  into  ore  of  R-ssemer  grade.  When 
Mr.  I^iigdon  statc><l  that  up  to  the  present  this  result  had  not  l>etn 
accomj)lished,  he  spoke  truly  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  mention  that  when 
the  experiments  were  carrie<l  on  we  had  no  grcjit  ex|M-ctati(»us  of 
success,  for  the  trials  were  ma<le  with  a  mill  e<|uipj>e<l  for  coarse 
grinding,  so  that  it  couhl  not  re<luce  .sjitisfactorily  to  10  mesh,  which 
was  the  finest  commiiuition  uscij  at  any  time.  Tin'  crushing 
and  sizing  was  done  with  old,  supplenientetl  by  new  machinerA',  and 
therefore  the  granulation  of  the  ore  was  unsatisfactory.  The  firm 
is  now  putting  up,  alongside  of  the  old  machinery,  impr»»vement3 
>uch  that  one-half  of  the  concentrating  plant  will  l)e  equipintl  with 
crushers  and  rolls  and  the  other  half  with  Sturtevant  mills.  The 
expiTtation  is  to  work  under  similar  conditions  in  either  half,  so 
that  any  ore  sekvte<l  am  be  put  through  either  siiie  of  the  mill. 
Ill  tills  way  we  hope  to  determine  conclusively  the  liest  trejilment 
lor  :iny  ore  mine<l  by  the  firm  ;  and  with  the  new  machinery  in 
place,  we  cxjHvt  to  grind  to  finer  me>h  than  herelt>fore,  and  solve 
the  problem  whether  or  not  Bessemer  concentrate  can  Ix?  made  c»)m- 


*  The  original  paper  is  in  Die  AufbtrtUung  dtr  Ene,  Berlin,  l.^L^T. 
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mercially  out  of  ores  carrying  from  one-half  to  3  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus; for  we  anticipate  that  this  will  be  determined  in  part  by 
the  degree  to  which  the  material  is  crushed,  in  part  by  the  manner 
of  separating  the  apatite  particles  from  the  magnetite,  antl  in  part 
by  the  efficiency  of  the  separator  used. 

In  the  letter  quoted  I  purposely  refrained  from  using  the  author's 
name  because,  as  then  explained,  he  was  out  of  the  country.  I  am 
glad  that  Dr.  Raymond  has  declared  his  authorship  and  reiter- 
ated his  opinion,  for  in  this  I  shall  follow  in  his  footsteps  and 
attempt  to  sustain  what  I  said  in  ray  paper,  namely:* 

*■  The  instance  cited  in  the  letter,  where  a  38  per  cent,  ore  could  be  carried 
to  tlie  furnace  and  smelted  more  cheaply  than  it  could  be  concentrated  and 
then  smelted,  points  eitlier  to  close  admixture  of  gangne  and  magnetite,  imperfect 
method,  or  low  cost  for  fuel  and  transportation.  There  are  probably  few  ciises 
where  such  a  lean  ore  can  be  smelted  to  better  effect  in  its  natural  condition  than 
by  first  enriching  it  by  concentration,  unless  the  ore  possesses  in  itself  other  valu- 
able qualities  besides  the  iron.  Ore  yielding  less  than  38  per  cent,  of  iron  is  now 
concentrated  at  costs  which  leave  ample  margins  for  mining  the  crude  material,  if 
it  occurs  under  what  may  be  termed  average  conditions." 

I  am  familiar  with  the  deposit  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  viz., 
the  Croton  Magnetic  iron-mine,  having  lately  made  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  it  and  reported  upon  it  in  connection  with  our  fellow- 
member,  Mr.  W.  B.  Kunhardt. 

It  is  a  deposit  of  magnitude,  the  ore  being  magnetite  of  low  grade. 
A  thorough  sampling,  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  examina- 
tion, demonstrated  that  if  the  entire  ore-body  were  reraovetl,  about 
one-third  would  be  thrown  aside  as  unsuitable  for  concentration;  of 
the  other  two-thirds,  about  5  per  cent,  may  be  rich  enough  to  be 
ship|)ed  as  it  is  mined,  but  the  balance  would  all  have  to  be  concen- 
trated to  make  it  merchantable.  The  sam{)lii)g  included  380  holes 
specially  drilled  and  blown,  in  addition  to  nearly  10,000  chipped 
pieces;  these,  after  reduction  in  volume  in  the  mine,  aggregated  a 
total  of  about  10,000  pounds,  which  was  crushed  and  quartered,  and 
made  up  into  nearly  400  samples  for  the  laboratory.  Such  sampling 
gave  an  opportunity  to  judge  closely  of  the  occurrence  of  different 
percentages  of  iron  in  the  ore  bodies. 

The  exploited  portions  of  this  deposit  indicate  that  there  remains 
within  200  feet  of  the  Theall  tunnel  level  four  and  one-half  million 
tons  of  ore  averaging  37i  per  t>ent.  of  iron,  and  if  the  workings  are 
carried  below  200  feet,  or  extended  to  portions  of  the  properly  where 

*  Trans.,  x'lx.,  669. 
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magnetic  surveys  indicated  a  continuation  of  the  dcj)o»it,  the  avail- 
able amount  of  ore  may  Ix-  further  incn'a'XMl.  An  ore-lxKly  havin^j 
an  average  width  of  90  feet  and  extending  in  length  over  2100  feet, 
ir>cIo8fKl  hy  walls  which  are  nearly  vertical,  offers  excellent  op[M)r- 
tiinitv  for  ohtaining  ore  cheaply.  There  are  no  doubt  other  dep^>ftit9 
which,  owing  to  their  leanness,  have  never  U-en  thoroughly  e*xploitc<l, 
but  which  would  compare  favorably  with  that  of  the  Croton  Mag- 
netic iron-mine,  and  some  of  these  unwrought  magnetic-iron  <lep<ifiit9 
of  lean  character  may  pos.sibly  l)e  located  as  favorably  as  the  Croton 
n)ines,  whi(!h  can  reach  a  number  of  existing  blast-furnaces  at  freight- 
rates  of  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  ton. 

Taking  the  outlay  for  labor,  supplies,  etc.,  from  the  pay  roll  of  the 
concentrating  mill  now  in  operation,  it  was  fouixi  that  a  ton  of  cru<le 
ore  delivereci  at  the  mill  could  be  crushed,  siretl  and  separate*!  for 
fifty-three  cents,  and  a  table  was  then  constructeti,  base<l  n[M)n  the 
f<jrmula  given  in  the  paper  which  I  presente<l  at  the  New  York 
meeting  of  the  Institute.*  This  tal)le  (page  698)  shows  the  theo- 
retical quantity  of  ore  of  any  percentage  of  iron  l>etween  20  and  55 
which  is  necessary  to  pnxluce  one  ton  of  65  |H.'r  cent,  concentrate, 
with  a  loss  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  tailings ;  allowance  was  also  made 
for  5  per  cent,  lost  in  dust,  moisture  and  sulpur. 

The  table,  together  with  the  cost  of  delivering  ore  at  the  sepanitor- 
building  and  the  cost  of  treating  one  ton  of  such  ore,  wjts  use*!  to 
determine  the  grade  of  material  which  could  be  mine<l  at  the  Croton 
deposit,  coixTiitnite*!  and  loaiUnl  on  cars  without  It)s.s.  (The  esti- 
mate included  no  allowance  for  interest,  royalty,  selling-costs,  etc.) 
This  limit  was  found  in  the  case  under  consideration,  to  be  Ik>Iow 
30  |M'r  (rnt.  The  minimum  percentage  of  iron-ore  which  could 
be  concentrated  without  a  tlebit  charge  against  the  enterprise  will 
of  course  vary  as  to  hx-ation,  peculiar  features  of  the  ore  and 
method  of  concentration  pursued.  There  is  no  genend  rule  to  be 
laid  down  to  cover  all  localities,  but  the  plant  in  practical  openi- 
tion,  which  although  new  can  l>e  impn)vetl  upon,  oilers  a  lKl^is  for 
estimating  the  ex|HMise  of  treating  a  ton  of  material  elsewhen»  which 
neeil  not  be  greater  than  that  named,  except  in  so  far  as  fuel  |)cr  ton 


*  Trans,  zix.,  666.  The  formula  referred  to  U  as  follows:  The  peroentaire  of 
imii  in  oonc<*ntrntes  {a)  minus  the  |K>rcentafre  of  in>n  in  the  tailinfrs  (6\  divid^^l 
l\v  tlic  jKTxi'ntape  of  iron  in  the  crude  ore  (r)  minus  the  |>crrenlsge  of  iron  in  the 
tiiilings,  is  the  nunilH*r  of  u>i»  of  crude  ore  (n)  required  to  produce  one  ton  of  ccn- 

ceutr.Hte8  ;  or  ^LZL-  =  n.— 11.  W.  R. 
e  — 6 
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Table  Showing  the  Theoretical  Tonnage-Ratio  of  Crude  Ore  to 

Concentrate. 


Ikon  in 
CnuDE  Oke. 

Crude  Obe  required  to  produce  One  Ton  of  65  per  cent.  Concentrates, 
and  allowing  10  per  cent,  loss  in  the  tailings. 

Without  allowance  for  dust,  mois- 
ture and  sulphur. 

With  allowance  of  f,  per  cent,  for 
dust,  moisture  and  sulphur. 

Per  Cent. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

20 

5.500 

5.775 

21 

5.000 

5.250 

22 

4.583 

4.K12 

23 

4.231 

4.443 

24 

3.929 

4  425 

25 

3  667 

3.850 

26 

3.438 

3.610 

27 

3.235 

3.397 

28 

3.056 

3.209 

29 

2.895 

3.040 

30 

2.750 

2888 

31 

2.619 

2.750 

32 

2.500 

2.625 

33 

2.391 

2.511 

34 

2.292 

2.407 

35 

2.200 

2.310 

36 

2.115 

2.221 

37 

2.037 

2.139 

38 

1.964 

2.062 

39 

1.897 

1.992 

40 

1.833 

1.925 

41 

1.774 

1.863 

42 

1.719 

1.805 

43 

1.667 

1.750 

44 

1.618 

1.669 

45 

1.571 

1.650 

46 

1.528 

1.604 

47 

1.486 

1.560 

48 

1.447 

1.519 

49 

1.410 

1.481 

50 

1.375 

1.444 

51 

1.3  U 

1.408 

52 

1.310 

1.376 

53 

1.279 

1.342 

54 

1.250 

1.313 

55 

1.222 

1.283 

or  labor  per  day  would  affect  it.  With  a  knowledge  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  remove  one  ton  of  material  fit  for  the  separator  fi-om 
the  workings,  it  is  not  a  dilficult  matter  to  estimate  closely  the  mini- 
mum contents  of  an  ore  which  it  would  pay  to  concentrate  by  mag- 
netic sej)aration  at  any  locality. 

The  limit  will  be  affected  by  the  degree  of  fineness  to  which  the 
ore  must  be  crushed,  but  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge  and 
practice  and  with  improved  mining  and  concentrating  appliances,  it 
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does  not  seem  over  sanf^iiiiie  to  ex|KH't  that  with  averajje  oonditions 
of  cheap  mining,  low  cost  of  fuel  and  lalxjr  and  acc«'s.",ihility  to  a 
market  for  concentrates,' maj^netic  iron-ore  carrying;  35  |)er  cent,  of 
iron  (an  Ik?  suc<'easfully  mined  for  concentration  and  treated,  unlei^s 
the  royalty  is  exc<is.sive,  or  the  chemical  composition  such  as  to  inter- 
fere seriously  with  the  sale  of  the  pHxluct. 

The  loss  in  tailinj;s  is  largely  due  to  the  mechanical  imjK*rfection 
of  the  separators  which  have  not  yet  lx*en  overcome.  We  are  much 
further  advanced  in  this  than  a  year  ago,  and  I  have  faith  that  we 
will  approach  nearer  |)erfe<tion.  Whether  we  can  reach  a  practice 
which  will  eiiai)Ic  us  to  |»i«'k  up  one  mineral  of  pure  magnetite, 
leaving  another  of  slightly  le?>s  magnetic  character,  is  a  <pie.-tion 
which  can  be  decided  only  by  time. 

A  series  of  ex|)eriments,  made  in  connection  with  the  o|xration 
of  Messrs.  Witherbee,  Slu'rman  &  Co.'s  concentrating-plant  at  Port 
Henry,  N.  Y.,  suggesteil  to  Mr.  T.  Reed  Woodbridge  the  theoretical 
investigation  of  the  relative  efficiencies  of  various  machines;  and 
by  applying  to  diflferent  magnetic  separators  the  formula  already 
given,  and  verifying  the  results  obtaine<I  from  actual  data,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  efficiency  of  magnetic  separators  in  actual  use 
reaches  from  65  to  85  per  cent,  of  theoretical  |>erf(i'ction.  While 
this  is  not  a  complete  and  accurate  mwisurement,  it  has  sufficient 
weight  to  indicate  that  there  is  considerable  ground  yet  to  be  covere*! 
in  pi'rfwting  magnetic  sopanxtors.  Most  of  the  earlier  ma<'hines 
were  constructed  largely  as  models  and  without  proper  ideas  of  the 
wear  to  which  they  would  be  8ubjecte<l  in  actual  use.  Any  one 
familiar  with  {>ractical  separation  knows  how  readily  and  cpiicklythe 
gangue  cuts  anything  in  the  sha|)e  of  metal.  I  have  seen  chilleil 
8i)outs,  carrying  the  ore  from  the  bins  to  the  machine  or  cicf  r<T<«i, 
cut  into  regular  groovi-s  to  the  depths  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  two  or  three  weeks. 


TJIK  USE  OF  MAOXETIC  COXCENTRATES  IN  THE  POUT 
HENRY  BLASTFURNACES. 

Br  N.    M.    LANUDON,   PORT  HENRV,    N.  V. 

(Glen  Siiuimit  Mevtlnft.  October.  1<<91  ) 

It  is  now  about  two  years  since  we  began  UHing  concentrates  from 
Port  Henry, magnetic-ores  in  the  blast-furnaces  of  Witherbee,  Sher- 
man i^'  Co.  During  this  time  we  have  had  the  usual  ujw  and  (lowns 
incident  tt)  blast-furnacv  practice,  and  have  ustxl  the  concentrates  in 
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various  proportions  with  our  New  Bed  (Bessemer),  Old  Bed  (high- 
j)hosph(»rus),  and  Mill  ores,  making  both  Bessemer  and  mill-iron. 

In  the  early  part  of  1889,  owing  to  frequent  changes  in  the  ex- 
perimental concentrating-plant,  the  supply  was  not  regular,  causing 
intermissions  in  which  no  concentrates  were  charged.  The  tabular 
statement  given  below  shows  the  days  run,  the  proportions  and  kinds 
of  concentrated  and  other  ores  used,  etc.  It  may  be  as  well  to  say 
that  all  our  ores  are  magnetic. 

The  New  Bed  pure  is  mostly  granular  or  shotty  ;  the  run  of  mine 
is  usually  a  lump  ore  containing  more  or  less  of  fine.  Old  Bed  is 
about  half  lump  and  half  fine,  and  of  the  Mill  ore  f  or  |  is  as  fine 
ag  buckshot,  the  rest  being  lump.  All  lumps  are  hand-broken  to 
about  3  inches. 

We  began  using  New  Bed  concentrate  in  our  No.  2  furnace,  run- 
ning on  mill-iron,  commencing  with  -jlj,  which  was  continued  for 
nine  days  without  showing  any  bad  effects,  when  it  was  increased  to 
Y^-j.^  and  this  proportion  was  continued  with  two  short  intermissions 
for  fifty-six  days.  The  mixture  was  then  changed  to  Bessemer,  and 
the  proportion  of  concentrate  was  ^^  for  twenty-nine  days,  when  it 
was  increased  to  -^  for  fifteen  days,  then  reduced  to  -^  for  eighty 
days.  During  this  time  we  had  also  used  y^y  concentrate  in  our 
Cedar  Point  furnace,  running  on  Bessemer  iron,  for  fifty-six  days. 

Up  to  this  time  we  had  not  used  a  larger  proportion  of  the  con- 
centrate than  Y^Q-,  but  had  used  it  with  various  proportions  of  our 
other  ores  in  making  both  Bessemer  and  mill-iron  without  any  more 
troublesome  experience  than  usual  in  the  working  of  the  furnaces, 
and  also  without  any  advantage,  so  far  as  could  be  observed,  except 
that  due  to  increased  yield  from  the  richer  concentrate  replacing 
"run  of  mine"  and  mill-ores.  There  was  no  decrease  in  fuel-con- 
sumption that  could  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  concentrate  except 
what  was  due  to  the  increased  yield  of  the  mixture.  Pressure  and 
general  working  of  the  furnaces  were  about  as  usual.  Our  fuel  is  J 
Delaware  and  Hudson  lump-coal  and  J  Reynoldsville  or  similar 
coke. 

In  March  last  the  new  concentrating  plant  at  the  mines  having 
been  completed,  it  was  decided  to  concentrate  Old  Bed  ore,  running 
about  63  per  cent,  iron  and  1.25  per  cent,  phosphorus,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  try  the  experiment  of  increasing  the  proportion  of  con- 
centrate in  No.  2  furnace,  then  running  on  mill-iron,  with  the  view 
of  determining  the  maximum  amount  that  could  be  used,  and  to 
note  the  effect  of  its  substitution  for  other  ores. 
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We  commoncc*!  with  -^^  conc'cntrate  atxl  ran  f«»r  nine  days  with- 
ont  noticing  any  efl'ect  either  way,  then  increa'^etl  to  /j  for  twelve 
(lays.  During  the  twelve  days'  run,  the  concentrate  was  of  IS-mesh 
size,  and  carriwl  67  per  cent,  of  iron.  All  the  previous  concentrate 
had  been  of  lO-niesh  and  60  per  cent,  to  63  jier  cent.  iron.  When 
the  j^,y  came  through,  a  change  wjls  noticed  at  once,  the  furnace  t>egan 
to  get  hotter  and  the  burden  was  increa'*e<l.  After  the  twelve  days* 
run,  the  concentrate  wa-s  made  10-me.sh  in  size,  an<I  incn-ase*!  to  ^y 
for  eight  days  and  then  ^^  for  fourteen  days,  when  all  c-uncentrate 
was  taken  off. 

With  each  increase  of  concentrate  the  furnace  got  hotter,  necessi- 
tating increase  of  bunlen.  It  worked  very  smo<»thly  and  regularly, 
but  with  1  to  1 J  pounds  higher  pressure  with  the  larger  amount  of 
concentrate.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  run,  and  from  the  time 
the  (charge  of  j*^  concentrate  began  to  work,  the  average  fuel  i>er  ton 
of  iron  wjis  18  per  cent,  lower  than  it  had  Ix'cn  for  several  weeks 
prece<ling  or  was  immediately  after.  Of  this  reduction  in  fuel, 
al)out  5^  per  cent,  was  due  to  the  increase<l  yicKl  of  iron  in  the  mi.x- 
ture. 

It  is  but  fair  to  .say,  however,  that  the  iron  made  was  less  ojM'n 
{alx)ut  one  grade  lower)  than  before  the  ex|X'ritnent.  Just  at  this 
time  we  received  an  order  for  a  low-silicon  iron  for  immeiliate  ship- 
njent;  and  as  the  tendency  of  this  mixture,  when  making  an  open 
iron,  was  towards  high  silicon,  the  burden  was  kept  rather  heavier 
than  it  otherwise  would  have  l)een,  which,  of  course,  made  the  grade 
lower  and  the  reduction  in  fuel  somewhat  more  marked. 

After  running  a  short  time  on  mill-iron  without  concentrate,  the 
furnace  was  changed  to  Bessemer,  using  New  Hetl  concentrate,  10- 
nicsh,  07  \wv  cent,  iron,  as  follows :  ,<j,  ten  days ;  f^,  four  days  ;  /jy, 
fourteen  days;  and  ,^j,  eleven  days;  total,  thirty-nine  days.  During 
this  time  the  furnace  wt)rke<l  sn)o<)thly  and  regularly,  with  al)out  the 
same  incrca.se  of  pn-ssure  and  reduction  of  fuel  as  when  using  the 
Old  Red  concentrate. 

In  conclusion,  our  ex|K>riencx'  seems  to  have  dcmonstrateil  that, 
with  proper  management,  there  is  no  ilitticulty  in  using  in  the  blast- 
furnace at  least  80  per  cent,  of  high-grade  (xincentrate,  and  that  there 
is  also,  esj>ecially  in  the  use  of  a  large  j>ercentage  of  concentrate,  an 
e(X)nomy  of  fuel  In'yond  that  which  may  l>e  due  to  an  increase  of  iron 
in  the  mixture.  This  increased  economy  may  be  attributed  to  the 
comminution  of  the  ore. 
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PRACTICAL  RESULTS  IN  THE  MAGNETIC  CONCENTRA- 
TION OF  IRON-ORE. 


BY  W.    H.    HOFFMAN,   M.E.,   CROTON  MAGNETIC  IRON-MINES,   N.   Y. 
(Glen  Summit  Meeting,  October,  1891.) 

The  writer  does  not  claim  a  right  to  discuss  this  subject  as  a  fur- 
nace-man or  user  of  iron-ore  in  this  new  form.  His  efforts  have 
been  confined  to  mining,  preparing,  and  separating  the  magnetic  ore 
from  the  gangue.  Two  years'  experience  in  experimenting  and  an- 
other two  yejirs  in  j)roducing  concentrates  on  a  commercial  scale, 
have  led  me  to  believe  that  the  new  trade  of  making  concentrates 
must  be  well  learned  in  all  of  its  details.  If  there  have  been  any 
partial  failures  in  this  most  useful  branch  of  the  iron  business,  the 
failures  have  been  caused  chiefly  by  inexperience  or  lack  of  patience. 
Although  I  have,  within  the  past  five  years,  constructed  machinery 
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for  watpr-jigt^in^  and  wet  magnetic  separation,  I  shall  only  speak  of 
the  dry  magnetic  prfxesw  here. 

Three  years  ago  I  was  engaged  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cheever,  the  lessee 
of  the  Croton  Magnetic  Iron-mines,  at  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  to  adapt  an 
old  water-jigging  mill  to  the  magncti**  prfx?«'ss.  The  ore  to  be  treatetl 
is  (lescril)e<l  by  Messrs.  John  liirkinbine  and  W.  B.  Knnhardt  in  a 
late  rejKjrt  on  the  Croton  Magnetic  In)n-mines,  as  consisting  of  com- 
pact, mfxleratr'ly  fni«'-gnnne<l  n)agni'tito  in  agjiiigue  compotM**!  n)ainly 
of  quartz  and  h«irnblen<lc,  bt^itles  feldspar,  apatite,  and  mu-a,  and 
more  or  less  pyrite  and  pyrrhotite,  and  they  say  "  it  is  highly  s;itis- 
factory  that  the  gniin  of  the  ore  j)ermits  a  fair  disintegration  of  it« 
coristituents  by  crushing  it  to  pass  a  12-me«h  screen,  inasmuch  as  a 
finer  mineralization  would  increase  the  cost  of  concentration,  as  here- 
after descril)ed." 

Similar  descriptions  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Emerson  McMillan, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Gordon,  and  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler. 

By  these  gentlemen  the  average  amount  of  metallic  iron  in  the 
ore-beds  is  stateil  to  range  from  37  to  42  j>er  cent.,  the  average  sul- 
phur from  1.7  to  2.2,  an<l  the  phosphorus  from  0.07U  to  0.426. 
Practical  work  has  shown  the  average  amount  of  phosphorus  to  be 
0,232.  Since  May  1,  ISOl,  we  have  l>een  masting  and  c<»n<t.'ntniting 
this  material  to  68  |)er  cent,  in  metallic  iron,  0.44  in  sulphur,  and 
0.036  in  phosphorus.  Previous  to  this  the  concentrates  ran  about 
60  per  cent,  in  iron. 

Up  to  the  1st  of  Septeml)er,  1891,  opening  by  drifting  and  prot»- 
pecting  with  the  diamond  drill  has  ex[x)6ed  at  least  8,(^K)(>,000  tons 
of  ore,  while  it  can  l>e  seen  by  a  fair  examination  of  the  pro|)erty 
that  there  is  not  less  than  three  times  this  amount  of  ore  in  these 
mines,  and  this  estimate  does  not  include  the  mining-right^j  owned 
personally  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cheever. 

Prof  Shaler  says : 

"The  consiiJerntions  previoimly  given  conoerninK  the  horiionlal  exton«ion  <.f  ihi» 
deposit  hoyunil  tlie  limitji  of  the  |>n>flent  workiiifr*  Ie.vl  me  to  feel  th«t  it  i«  r.>a«on- 
ably  safe  to  oall  tlic  length  of  thin  be«l  AOW  feel,  the  ilopth  within  w  uita 

1500  feet,  and  the  width  75  feet.     The»»e  e!«tieiiate«  can  be  more  fairly  i  in 

the  ca.se  of  an  onlinary  vein,  and,  thongh  not  iMMitivelr  certain,  have  ail  the  pn>l>a- 
bility  tiiey  would  have  if  the  de|Hwit  were  a  bed  of  coal.  On  this  basif)  we  hare  a 
toul  of  alMxit  50,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  the  defKmit.  Of  this  mam  aoniething  like 
three-fourths  may  l>e  regarded  aa  minable,  the  remain<ler  being  the  leaner  orw  that 
cannot  Ik?  profitably  extracteii  at  great  depth.s,  or  ore  which  must  be  left  in  place  to 
sustain  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  mines." 

Mr.  F.  W.  Gordon  savs  : 
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"  Very  extensive  workings  and  explorations  show  the  depoeit  of  ore  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  in  magnitude  that  has  ever  been  developed  in  America.  The  explora- 
tions and  developments  have  been  intelligently  made,  and  warrant  an  estimate  of 
the  qnantity  of  ore  in  easy  reach  to  be  not  less  than  30,000,000  tons.  As  the  name 
of  the  mine  implies,  the  ore  is  magnetic  or  FejO^  in  composition  and  dense  in  struct- 
ure. Entries  15  to  20  feet  wide  driven  into  the  ore  require  no  timbering  to  support 
the  roof.  The  average  of  eleven  analyses  taken  from  the  workings  between  June 
6th  and  August  13,  1890,  gives  the  following  composition: 

Per  cent. 

"Metallic  iron, ;         ,         .         .     40.64 

Phosphorus 302 

Sulphur, 1.540" 

Before  the  old  water-jigging  mill  was  erected,  some  eight  years 
ago,  the  product  of  these  mines  was  sorted  to  remove  the  more  sul- 
phury ore,  and  was  shipped  directly  to  furnaces  making  foundry- 
irons.  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  purchasers,  the  mining 
company  was  obliged  to  reject,  in  cobbing,  2J  tons  to  get  1  ton  of 
shipping-ore  containing  51  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron  and  not  more 
than  1  per  cent,  in  sulphur.  About  60,000  tons  of  this  class  of  ore 
was  shipped  from  these  mines.  The  old  dumps  from  this  sorting 
are  now  being  crushed  and  separated  by  the  new  process. 

Mr.  John  Birkinbine,  in  his  paper  on  "  Progress  in  Magnetic 
Concentration  of  Iron-Ore  "  {Trans.,  xix.,  656),  quotes  from  the 
private  letter  of  a  member  of  the  Institute  an  expression  of  emphatic 
doubt  whether,  at  any  American  mine,  it  would  pay  to  mine  and 
concentrate  a  lean  magnetite.  The  writer  says  :  "  So  far  as  I  can  see, 
at  this  stage  of  our  practice,  waste-dumps  only,  or  the  rejected  por- 
tion of  an  output,  other  portions  of  which  have  been  shipped  at  a 
profit  covering  the  whole  cost  of  mining,  can  be  used  successfully  as 
the  raw  material  of  concentration." 

Without  repeating  here  the  argument  of  this  correspondent,  or 
criticizing  his  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  without  asserting  that 
magnetic  concentration  was  a  commercial  success  three  years  ago,  I 
can  a.ssert  and  prove  beyond  question  that  the  Croton  Mines  have 
produced  and  sold  at  a  fiiir  profit  from  50  to  220  tons  of  concentrates 
per  day  during  the  past  year  and  a  half;  and  the  mill  has  been  actu- 
ally running  but  twenty  months. 

Commercial  success  in  concentrating  any  ore  includes  economical 
raining,  preparation  and  separation  ;  but  in  tire  Croton  ore  the  pres- 
ence of  sulphur  calls  for  very  economical  roasting  a.s  well  as  economy 
in  all  the  other  processes.  The  cheap  roasting  of  the  ore  of  the 
Croton   mine,  which  contains  about   2   per  cent,  of  sulphur,  was 
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really  one  of  the  first  problems  encountered  in  reclaiminp  tliat  prop- 
erty, and  was  really  as  iniporUint  a  factor  as  the  c'<jn<'entration. 

A  series  of  ex|)erimentA  was  made  to  determine  the  best  size  for 
econ(»niical  roasting,  and  at  the  end  of  three  months  a  size  that  would 
pass  through  a  2}-in«h  ring  was  adoplc*!,  as  giving  the  most  rapi<J 
work  for  the  quantity  of  fuel  oon8ume<l.  Crude  Lima  oil  is  used 
for  roasting.  Through  exiKriments  conducte<]  by  our  general  fore- 
man, Mr.  r.  lilass,  we  found  the  average  consumption  of  fuel-oil  to 
be  3.75  gallons ;  but  by  enlarging  the  combustion-chaml>ers  we  have 
reducetl  this  amount  to  a  little  over  3.6  gallons  |K?r  ton  of  raw  ore. 
The  coHt  of  the  oil  is  2^  centa  jht  gallon,  making  a  fuel-cost  of  8J 
cents  per  ton  of  raw  ore.  The  lalior  of  filling  and  discharging 
amounts  to  only  3  cents  per  ton,  as  this  work  is  largely  automatic. 
The  average  tem|>erature  is  1250°  Fah.  Davis-Colby  roasters,  re- 
nKKlcled  to  burn  fuel-oil,  are  u.se<l  for  a  jKtrtion  of  this  work,  the 
remaining  jMirtion  being  done  in  a  roaster  of  new  tyjx?  designed  by 
the  writer.  The  IXnvis-Colby  roasters  have  l>een  in  o|>eration  nearly 
three  years,  and  have  done  excellent  service. 

The  ore  is  conveyed  automatically  from  the  roasters  to  the  Sturte- 
vant  mills,  where  it  is  ground  to  12-mesh  size,  all  coarser  material 
from  the  screens  being  returned  to  thesi?  mills  by  elevators.  Harring 
the  numerous  experiments  with  various  types  of  magnetic  sepanitors, 
the  exi>eriments  in  crushing  have  l)eon  the  most  elalx)rate.  Nearly 
all  the  best-known  metho<ls  of  grinding  ores  have  been  trie<l  at  the 
Croton  mines  during  the  ]»ast  thr<?e  years.  Some  of  these  machines 
have  been  testeil  for  a  year  or  more,  but  about  fifteen  months  ago 
we  Un-iune  thoroughly  sa(i.sfie<l  that  the  Sturtevant  mill  was  far 
8U|)erior  to  any  other  machine  for  griniling  iron-ores.  I  consider  it 
uwessary  to  mention  this  machine  thus  somewhat  prominently,  as 
its  ei-onomical  and  uniform  gninuhition  plays  an  imjmrtant  part  in 
an.swering  the  questitm  in  Mr.  Birkinbiue's  paj>er:  "Does  magnetic 
concentration  JMiy?"  If  the  ore  is  not  proj)erly  granulated  and 
screencnl,  no  knowti  method  of  separation  or  concentration  can  make 
it  a  commercial  success. 

The  screen-blo<k  o|H>nings  in  the  Sturtevant  mills  are  \  inch  wide, 
and  the  «>arsest  material  passing  through  them  is  less  than  j'j  of  an 
inch  thick,  while  t|»e  finest  material  would  be  rejecte«l  by  a  60-rae8h 
screen. 

The  ore  enters  the  Sturtevant  mills  at  a  temperature  of  about 
350°,  Ix^ing  c<K)h'<l  from  alxiut  12(X)°  by  a  water-lwth  on  its  way  up 
the  conveyer.     Under  the>e  c<->nditions  the  ore  is  (juite  friable,  and 
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we  liave  no  difficulty  in  grinding  22  tons  per  lionr  witli  the  20-inch 
mill,  and  16  tons  in  the  same  time  with  the  15-inch  mill.  One  set 
of  Sturtevant-mill  bushings  will  grind  from  4000  to  6000  tons  of 
ore,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  chill  in  the  hushing,  the  cost  of 
each  set  being  $16.00.  The  .screen- blocks  for  this  amount  of  ore 
cost  $9.00.  This  is  less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  renewal  on  any 
other  machine  formerly  used  at  our  mill.  At  22  tons  per  hour  the 
20-inch  mill  requires  94  horse-power  to  drive  it,  but  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  product  is  finished  on  these  mills.  The  15-inch 
mill  requires  70  horse-power. 

The  ground  ore  is  elevated  from  the  discharging-nozzles  of  the 
Sturtevant  mills  to  the  several  screens,  covered  with  slotted  steel 
plates  made  by  the  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co.  The  slots 
are  yV  '*y  i  ^"^^^  '"  some  plates,  and  ^i^  by  ^  in  others. 

The  slotted  plates  are  easily  removed,  and  when  the  requirements 
are  exacting  as  to  phosphorus,  we  substitute  plates  of  -^  mesh  on 
two  of  our  five  screens.  We  have  demonstrated  by  exhaustive  ex- 
periments that  two  sizes  of  screen- plates,  three  sets  coarse  and  two 
sets  fine,  will  prepare  the  ore  containing  0.426  in  phosphorus  (the 
greatest  amount  we  have  in  the  mine)  for  a  separation  having  0.036 
with  two  passes  on  the  magnetic  separators.  Ordinarily,  the  phos- 
phorus' in  the  Croton  ore  runs  from  ^V  to  ^(f.  When  the  phospho- 
rus runs  higher  than  -^^  three  sizes  of  screen-plates  should  be  used, 
delivering  to  three  receiving  bins,  and  each  size  should  be  treatal 
separately  on  the  magnetic  separators;  and  I  am  positive  that  this 
treatment  will  insure  a  Bessemer  product  running  not  over  0.050  in 
phosphorus,  using  nearly  any  of  the  New  York  State  magnetites 
that  art  free  from  titanium. 

In  some  experiments  we  have  used  18-mesh  screens,  and  with  ore 
prepared  for  this  grade  we  were  enabled  to  produce  continuously, 
with  two  pas.sos,  concentrates  showing  70.60  metallic  iron,  0.018 
phosphorus  and  0.220  sulphur.  Of  course  the  silica  was  extremely 
low.  With  the  latest  Holfman  separator,  using  12-mesh  screen,  and 
making  two  passes,  we  have  produced  concentrates  showing  70.93 
metallic  iron,  0.017  phosphorus  and  0.231  sulphur;  and  by  using 
18-mcsh  screens  we  can  depend  on  71  per  cent,  concentrates  with 
one  pass  on  this  machine. 

Examinations  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  screen-,  shute-  and 
bin-leaks  must  be  made  at  least  twice  a  week. 

The  screens  deliver  their  finishetl  prodiu't  to  two  bins  placed  on 
the  floor  above  the  separating  de[)artment,  each  having  a  capacity  of 
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80  tons.  Flight  shutc!H  (loHvor  the  ore  to  the  'separator',  nine  in  niim- 
l)er.  The  separators  were  (lefligne<l  and  constnKte<l  hy  W  .  I).  Hofl- 
nian  and  T.  Bla&s,  at  our  mineH.  (Jn  eij^ht  of  the  raadiineH  the  ore 
is  pas.se<l  lK'f(ire  the  tna^;nets  twice  to  hritijj  the  I.>>>s  in  tailinj^  to  H 
|)er  wnt.  Our  Su|)erinterulent,  Mr.  W.  I).  Honinan,  hitely  dertigne<l 
two  new  separatore,  one  of  which  is  giving  with  one  iwuss  concen- 
trates of  68  to  70  |>er  cent.,  with  a  h»s.«  nf  only  6i  jwr  cent,  of  iron 
in  the  tailings.  As  patents  are  now  |>ending,  these  machines  cannot 
Ik.'  deserilie*!  here.  People  frefjuently  ask  how  much  it  eosta  to 
separate  the  iron-ore  from  the  gangue.  We  always  reply,  as  little  as 
any  other  jwrtion  of  the  pnxrss.  Seven  cents  per  gros.s  ton  of  con- 
centrates is  a  liljeral  allowiince,  and  this  includes  all  repairs  to  se(>a- 
rators.  We  fehall  re<luce  this  to  less  than  six  cents  soon.  Repairs 
anil  supplies  throughout  onr  milling-|)lant  amount  to  onean<l  eight- 
tenths  cent  per  tcui  of  raw  ore  ground.  Hence,  it  will  Ik?  readilv 
seen  that  the  feature  of  the  problem  of  magnetic  sejmration  is  the 
initial  mill-grinding  or  granulating.  The  very  <hea|K'>t  ppK-ess  is 
ahsolutt'ly  neces.sary,  as  nio^t  of  the  ores  to  Ik?  rwlaime^l  will  analyze 
less  than  40  per  cent,  metallic  iron,  and  that  means  from  two  to 
three  tons  of  ore  to  prcMluce  one  ton  of  concentrates.  Using  Sturte- 
vant  mills,  and  22  per  cent,  ore,  we  can  pay  a  small  protit  at  our 
plant.  Crushers  and  rolls  require  28  |>er  cent,  ore  to  |>ay  at  the 
present  price  of  concentrates.  We  contract  our  mining  and  initial 
crushing  ready  for,  and  deliverwl  to  roasters,  to  Mr.  Charh-s  Vivian, 
of  IJrewster,  N.  Y.,  at  an  average  price  of  $1.38  p<'r  cubic  yard. 
The  ore  weighs  from  5500  to  6800  pounds  per  yard.  We  are  selling 
concentrates  at  present  to  si.x  furnaces,  which  u.se  from  35  to  53  |H?r 
cent,  of  them  in  their  regular  nii.xture.  The  furuacemen  tell  us  that 
their  llux  and  fuel  are  re«luc*et^,  but  most  of  them  decline  to  give  the 
e.xact  amount.  We  have  yet  to  re<eive  a  complaint  from  any  of  our 
customers  as  to  quality  or  fineness.  1  have  |)ersonally  witncs.>eil 
the  use  of  several  hundre<l  tons  of  our  aincentrates  at  the  experi- 
mental Hamel  Conley  steel-works,  near  our  mines.  Thev  were  u.sc<l 
in  various  ways;  sometimes  liKisely  thrown  in  the  bath, and  at  other 
times  nmde  into  briquettes  and  charge<l  in  the  o|>en-lK>arth  furnace 
along  with  the  piles  of  scrap  or  African  ore. 

Every  one  of  the  practical  o|MMi-hearth  melters  emplove<l  there 
at  diiVerent  times  has  inl'ormiMl  me  that  he  was  surprise«l  at  the  m\>- 
iility  with  which  he  could  handle  the  furnace  when  using  concen- 
trates, and  I  understand  this  has  lK>en  the  exjK'rience  of  others. 
There  is  no  diirieulty  found  with  the  bla^t  at  Scranton,  where  con- 
entrates  have  been  used  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Moffat  fur  several  years. 
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An  accurate,  though  condensed,  statement  of  the  cost  of  mining, 
crushing,  roasting,  preparing,  and  separating  one  gross  ton  of  68  per 
cent,  concentrates,  from  two  and  one-fifth  tons  of  38  per  cent,  ore, 
according  to  the  present  daily  practice  at  the  Croton  mines,  is  given 
below.  The  tailings  run,  in  iron,  from  7  to  8  per  cent.  About  one- 
third  of  the  ore  is  taken  from  the  old  dumps.  On  the  basis  given 
below,  580  tons  is  crushed  every  20  hours,  with  a  production  of 
about  265  tons  of  concentrates  in  the  same  time: 

Statement  of  Cost. 

Mining,  crushing,  and  delivering  to  roasters  2^  tons  of  raw 

ore,  at  2J  gross  tons  per  yard,         ......     $1.13 

Roasting,  including  top  filling, 23 

Handling  at  roasters, 03 

Preparation  and  screening, .         .22 

Daily   renewals,  supplies,  and    repairs   of   all   machinery  and 

roasters, 054 

Separating,  including  labor  and  power, 07 

Delivery  to  Harlem  R.R.  switch,  including  R.R.  repairs,  .         .04 

Office  and  laboratory  expenses, 04J 

Insurance,  interest,  and  taxes  on  plant, 13 

$1.95 

During  the  last  winter  and  spring,  a  continuous  run  of  five  months 
was  made  of  twenty  hours  each  day,  and  the  average  cost  of  a  gross 
ton  of  concentrates  for  the  whole  term  was  $2.10. 

Improvements  have  reduced  this  amount  to  $1.95,  as  shown  by 
the  figures  given  above. 

Analyses  are  made  at  our  laboratory  daily  of  ore  at  mines,  ore 
after  leaving  roasters,  concentrates  and  tailings,  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Volck- 
ening,  Jr.,  our  chemist. 

The  following  analyses  cover  average  two  weeks'  shipments  in 
July,  August,  and  September  of  the  present  year.  All  concentrates 
were  from  screens  with  slots  yV  ^  i  inch,  and  all  samples  were  from 
car-loads: 


July  7. 

July  15. 

August  27. 

Sept.  5. 

Metallic  Iron,  dried  @212°  F. 

68.55 

68.080 

68.250 

70.090 

Phosphorus,          "             " 

.0365 

.0368 

.030 

.045 

Sulphur, 

.240 

0.340 

.476 

.170 

Silica,                   " 

8.600 

3.610 

2.951 

2.613 
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The  averaj;e  Bt'Rsenier  concent raU-H  for  a  jxriwl  of  ti^lit  niontlif? 
contained  : 

Metallic  iron,       ...  . 

I'hosplionm,  ...  "J 

Sulphur, .!'> 

and  the  avenige  Foun<lr)'  conn-ntrate?-: 

Mftallio  iron,        .         .  .         .  ''>'>.29 

}'h<Kt|iiiortif<,  ...  .009 

Sulpliur,        ....  .....  .7J4 


THE  DETERMINATION  OF  IliON  IN  THE  TAILS 
FliOM  MAGNETIC  CONCENT  RATION. 

nv    K.    K.    LANDIS.    I'OTTSTOWN,    I'A. 
(Ulcn  Summit  Meeting.  Octol>cr.  1831.) 

TnK  fpK^tion  of  magnetic  conirntration  is  a.ssnming  con.siderable 
importance,  and  the  etlicieney  of  the  ditferent  concentrating-machines 
is  widely  disou.'«.'-(Hi.  As  the  amount  of  iron  left  in  the  t^iiL-^  must  vary 
with  commercial  requirements,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  mincraLs  in 
the  tail.H,  the  writer  feels  justified  in  calling  attention  to  some  jK>int.s 
often  overlooked. 

In  alnuMt  every  such  commercial  operation  a  point  is  reachetl  be- 
yond whii'h  it  dtKw  not  pay  to  go,  the  material  .save<l  bv  further 
ojK'nition.s  Ix'ing  obtainwl  at  a  cost  t<M)  gn-at.  The  amount  of  iron 
left  in  the  tails  from  concentrution  mu.st  tlefiend,  therefore,  ujxm  the 
cost  of  irnshing,  the  size  to  which  the  ore  is  crusheti,  the  nature  of 
the  minerals  in  the  gangue,  and  the  nature  of  the  ore  it.self.  Some 
•res  are  so  intimately  mixe<l  with  their  gangue  that  a  large  loss  of 
iron  in  the  tails  is  unavoidable.  In  many  c:ises  the  gimgue  contains 
hornl)lende,  pyro.xene,  serjwntine,  etc.,  which  cjirry  considerable  irtm 
as  siliciite,  or  otherwise  combineil,  ami  this  iron  a  magnetic  machine 
cannot  extmct,  since  the  minerals  themsidves  are  not  magnetic.  It 
is  evidently  unfair  to  charg«»  the  machine  with  this  loss  of  imn  ;  an«l 
hence  a  Siitisfactt)ry  test  of  any  .such  apparatus  wouM  re<juire  that 
the  iron  present  in  the  ore  as  magnetite  should  l>e  determinetl,  and 
the  prt)portion  in  the  tailings  of  such  iron  only  should  l>e  the  meas- 
ure of  the  K)ss,  as  compared  with  theoretical  eflicicntv. 
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This  would  be  an  easy  matter,  if  the  gangue  consistetl  only  of 
minerals  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  such  as  pyrites,  hornbleniTe, 
pyroxene,  feldspar,  quartz,  tnica,etc.  But  raineralssoluble  in  hy<lro- 
chloric  acid  are  often  present,  such  as  serpentine,  chondrodite, 
brucite,  enstatite,  chrysolite,  helvite,  ilvaite,  lepidoraelane,  etc.,  not 
to  mention  minerals  partially  soluble,  like  hypersthene,  acraite, 
garnet  (some  varieties),  epidote,  iolite,  lepidolite,  glauconite,  etc. 
Moreover,  the  amount  of  iron  in  all  these  minerals  varies  with  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  the  same  species,  which  complicates  the  problem 
still  more. 

At  the  Croton  mines,  near  Brewster,  New  York,  the  magnetite 
was  easily  determined  by  boiling  the  tails  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  gangue  consisting  of  quartz,  hornblende,  feldspar, 
mica,  and  pyrites,  with  some  pyrrhotites,  of  which  the  only  soluble 
mineral  was  the  pyrrhotite;  and  this  being  magnetic,  should  have 
gone  into  the  concentrate  and  not  into  the  tails.  It  seemed  jiroper, 
therefore,  to  consider  all  the  iron  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  as 
coming  from  magnetite.  The  tails»from  the  ore  of  Tilly  Foster 
Mine,  near  Brewster,  New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  are  partly  com- 
posed of  minerals,  besides  magnetite,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  containing,  according  to  Dana's  Mimralogy,  the  following  j)er- 
centages  of  ferrous  oxide :  serpentine,  10  87  ;  brucite,  5.63;  chondro- 
dite, 5;  enstatite,  10.  They  contain  also  other  similar  minerals,  so 
that  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  extracts  considerably  metre  iron  than 
that  existing  as  magnetite. 

As  evidence  that  the  difference  between  the  total  iron  and  that 
extracted  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  even  under  the  above  con- 
ditions, is  considerable,  the  following  analyses  are  given  by  permis- 
sion of  Mr.  E.  S.  Moffat,  general  manager  of  the  Lackawanna  Iron 
and  Steel  Company. 

Record  of  analyses  made  during  six  montJis  o/  1891  : 

Total  Iron.  Iron  Soluble  In  HCl. 

1 2.993  10.954 

11.299  8.005 

11.173  9.550 

9.216  7.344 

10.(570  8.238 

9.164  8.096 

9.773  8.380 

10.339  8.498 

11.614  9.773 

10.9S5  9.013 
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ToUl  Iron.  Iron  9*.lul)J«  in  HCI. 

io.»;-,;j  7.»;70 

12.394  102SI 

12.'57»5  10H44 

10.240  x.<»27 

11.204  «.603 

y.:W3  7.M42 

10.223  8  823 

1 1  Mi  8.9«3 

10,795  8.664 

13.4'.>4  11.647 

W.'JM  9AO0 

1 1  »i47  i>  374 

11. 516  9.«9fl 

11.  Olio                                                      •  8.9H8 

12.07S  9.971 

12.»140  10.9.')4 

13.94)4  11.235 

13.4K2  10.814 


Average,         11.3S4  9  318 

The  amount  of  iron  existing;  as  magnetite  in  the  tails  ha.-s  another 
as|>ect.  At  present,  cornnxrciiil  considerations  prevent  too  clowi  a 
cleaning  of  the  tails  ;  but  the>e  conditions  may  \)e  nKHJifietl  or  may 
entirely  (li.xap|)ear  in  the  future,  so  that  tails  now  rejected,  and  car- 
rying 15  to  18  per  cent,  of  iron,  may  l>e  worke<l  at  a  profit,  the 
material  being  already  crushe<l.  When  this  situation  arrive**,  the 
irn|M»rtancc  of  knowing  how  much  of  the  iron  exists  as  magnetite, 
and  how  tiuich  is  present  otherwise  combine*!,  and  therefore  beyon<l 
recovery  by  magnetic  ma<'hines,  though  it  might  not  be  very  great 
in  the  case  of  tails  like  those  of  the  ( 'roton  mines,  might  prove  a 
serious  element  in  considering  the  treatment  of  such  material  as  the 
Tilly  Foster  mine  protluces. 


yOTE  ON  SAMPLiyO  IRON  ORE. 

BY    E.    K.    I..VNl»IS.    POTTSTOWS,    PA. 
(Glvn  Siiminlt  Me«tlnK.  October,  IMMl.) 

In  connection  with  the  interesting  |>a|>er  of  Mr.  Glenn  on  "Samp- 
ling Ores  Without  Use  of  Machinery  "  (page  165  of  the  present  vol- 
ume), I  venture  to  offer  the  results  of  ten  years'  experience  in  the 
sampling   of  irorr-ore   bv  a   method   adopteil   when    I    first    hec:inie 
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engaged  in  the  analysis  of  ores,  and  continued  to  the  present  time. 
This  method  seems  simpler  than  the  one  described  in  Mr.  Glenn's 
paper,  and  it  has  proved,  for  iron-ore,  quite  accurate,  as  checked  by 
samples  taken  according  to  more  elaborate  methods,  and  analyzed  l)y 
such  chemists  as  McCreath,  Booth,  Garrett  Hhiir,  and  others,  witii 
results  rarely  differing  more  than  0.1  to  0.2  per  cent.  I  regard  it, 
therefore,  as  not  less  satisfactors-  while  it  is  much  more  rapid  than 
other  methods. 

If  a  pile  or  car-load  of  lump  iron-ore  is  to  be  samj)led,  each  piece 
that  can  be  reached  over  the  entire  surface  is  picked  up,  and  a  small 
fragment  is  broken  off  and  kept,  the  size  of  this  fragment  being 
governed  by  the  size  of  the  lump  from  which  it  is  broken,  that  is,  a 
larger  piece  being  taken  from  a  large  lump  than  from  a  small  one. 
In  case  the  lump  consists  of  ore  with  adhering  gangue,  a  piece  of 
each  is  taken,  the  size  depending,  as  before,  upon  the  size  of  the 
lump  and  the  relative  amounts  of  gangue  and  ore  in  it. 

When  the  entire  surface  has  been  gone  over,  the  sample  is  reduced 
l)y  crushing  until  it  all  passes  a  10-mesh  %ieve.  It  is  then  thor- 
oughly mixed  on  a  large  sheet  of  hardware-paper,  first  with  a  coal- 
shovel,  then  by  turning  over  and  over  from  end  to  end,  and  from 
si<le  to  side.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  a  small  portion  is  taken  with 
a  large  spatula  from  points  all  over  the  heap,  and  this  is  reduced  in 
a  Riotte  mortar  until  it  all  passes  a  20-mesh  sieve.  It  is  then  again 
treated  on  the  paper  as  before,  and  the  resulting  sample  is  passed 
through  a  40-mesh  sieve  and  bottled.  This  is  subsequently  mixed 
once  more  on  a  smaller  paper,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  for  analysis 
is  taken  out  and  ground  to  the  required  fineness  in  an  agate 
mortar. 

The  above  procedure  is  employed,  as  already  observed,  for  lots 
consisting  entirely  of  lump-ore.  When  fine  ore  mixed  with  lump 
is  to  be  sami)led,  the  lump  is  sampled  first  as  above;  then  the  fine  is 
sampled  by  taking  pinches  or  handfuls  from  all  over  the  exposed 
surface,  the  quantity  taken  being  such  that  the  same  ratio  is  ob- 
served between  fine  and  lump  in  the  sample  as  exists  in  the  ore 
itself. 

While  the  element  of  judgment  invojvccl  in  this  method  creates 
an  undoubted  source  of  po.ssible  error,  and  makes  such  error  easy 
through  ignorance,  carelessness  or  intentional  dishonesty,  the  practical 
question  is,  vvhetlur  the  method,  intelligently  used  on  such  material 
as  iron-ore,  actually  givt's  trustworthy  results.  An  excellent  test  of 
this  question  is  allbrdetl  by  the  sampling  and  analysis  of  crude  ore, 
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conrentratf'ft  anfl  tails  oarrie<l  on  fur  four  inontin  at  the  Tillv  Fo-t<r 
mino.  The  crufle  ore  was  samj)If<l  a**  alx>vo  (lescriJ>e<l.  Of  the  con- 
centrates, cores  were  taken  in  eij^hteen  diflVrent  places  on  each  car- 
loud  hv  driving  throii<xh  it  a  H-inch  tubf,  slijjhtly  fiwe<lp«'<l  in  at  the 
lower  «M)d,  lik»' a  "  fhokc-lK)re  "  ^iin.  The  tails  were  Kani|>l(><]  hy 
colleftin^;  four  bucketfula  from  ea<*h  wpout,  allowing  them  to  settle, 
(h'fjintinj;  the  water,  and  dryinj^  the  re«idiie. 

The  weijjhtfi  of  oriide  ore  and  concentrates  were  accurately  known, 
and  it  is  evident  that  hy  applying  to  the  results  of  the  analvses 
of  the  samples  the  formula  given  by  Mr.  Birkinbine  (7ran«.,  xix., 
073),  a  fij;ure  reprcsi-nting  the  nnmU'r  of  tons  of  crude  ore  rcfpiin^l 
to  produce  one  ton  of  concentrates  could  In?  obtaininl,  whi<'h,  if  s:iinp- 
ling  and  analysis  were  correct,  would  corres|X)nd  with  the  <lirpct  de- 
tern)ination  in  practice.  In  the  discussion  of  Nfr.  Glenn's  pa|Mr, 
already  cite<l,  I>r.  Raymond  has  a|>pli«*<l  this  test  to  reports  of  con- 
centrating-ex|)eriment«,  arguing  from  the  discrepancy  between  the 
results  of  the  formula  an<l  the  re|M»rte<l  weights  actually  usf<l  and 
prtnluced,  that  there  must  have  been  defective  samplitig  for  anal- 
ysis. 

Such  a  com|>arison  was  made  for  the  operations  of  four  months  at 
the  Tilly  Foster  mine,  with  the  following  results: 

Fnctor  directly  found  from  weijfhtu, 
F'actor  cnlciilated  from  analyses, . 

0.09         .068       0.07      0.134 

This  agreement  is  as  close  as  could  be  ex|)ecteci  ;  and  the  almost 
uniform  ditVerence  in  one  direction  |K>ints  r.ither  to  loss  of  material 
in  handling  thaa  to  defects  in  sampling  or  analysis.  The  latter 
might  be  exjx'cted  to  give  variations  in  either  direction. 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV 

•J..V2 

2.:i»'.o 

2.73 

2.760 

2.43 

2.2»2 

2.66 

2.»;j6 

THE  PREPARATION  AND    FTILIZATION  OF  8MALL  SIZES 
OF  ANTURACirE. 

(.\  DtaruMion  at  the  Glen  Summit  Mc«tlnir.  October,  IWl.) 

EcKi.KY  H,  Co.VK,  I>rifton,  Pa.:  .Vnthracite  coal  diflfere  from 
other  fuels  in  its  greater  stilidity.  It  does  not  burn  like  c»>ke  or 
wmnl,  or  like  bituminotis  and  coking  coals,  which  become  more  or 
less  spi)ngy  when   heate«l,  so  that  combustion  can  take  place  to  some 
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extent  within  the  mass  of  each  piece.  Anthracite  burns  only  at  the 
surface.  The  air-passages  which  are  necessary  for  an  anthracite  fire 
can  only  be  secured  between  the  lumps,  piled  in  contact  with  one 
another.  It  follows  that  the  coal  must  be  separated  into  such  sizes  as 
will  leave  proper  air-spaces  between  the  lumps,  and  that  lumps  of 
many  different  sizes  must  not  be  mixed  in  burning.  For  example, 
stove-coal  (the  pieces  of  which  pass  through  a  mesh  two  inches 
square)  will  burn  beautifully  in  a  stove;  but,  if  it  be  mixed  with  a 
little  chestnut  and  pea-coal,  these  smaller  coals  will  fill  up  the 
spaces  between  the  larger  lumps;  and,  although  a  greater  aggregate 
surface  of  coal  is  exposed,  not  enough  air  passes  through  to  produce 
perfect  combustion.  One  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  use  of  anthracite  coal  is  good  sizing.  While  this  is  uni- 
versally admitted,  I  do  not  think  sufficient  attention  has  been  paid 
to  it  in  attempting  to  burn  the  small  fuels.  I  have  found  by  repeated 
experiment,  to  my  great  surprise,  that  a  certain  coal,  the  large  sizes 
of  which  (broken  and  egg)  burned  badly  under  boilers,  gave  me, 
when  burned  in  the  form  of  buckwheat  or  pea,  better  results  than 
any  other  of  our  coals.  The  explanation  was,  that  when  we  burned 
egg  or  broken  coal,  the  ash,  instead  of  falling  away,  adhered  to  the 
coal,  and  there  was  formed  ultimately  around  each  lump  a  layer  of 
ash,  not  to  be  detached  without  a  great  deal  of  shaking,  which  inter- 
fered very  seriously  with  the  fire ;  and  at  last  the  layer  became  so 
thick  as  to  prevent  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  underneath.  It  was 
a  very  pure  coal,  but  the  ash  adhered  to  it.  But  when  we  burned 
the  buckwheat  of  the  same  coal,  the  small  unit-lump  was  con- 
sumed before  the  layer  of  ash  became  thick  enough  to  preclude  com- 
bustion. With  our  No.  1  wet  buckwheat  from  that  mine,  we  evap- 
orated 7.78  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal  as  against  6.79  pounds 
with  No.  1  Drifton  buckwheat,  which  we  consider  to  be  our  be.'^t 
steam-coal.  In  fact,  this  coal,  which  had  proved  so  unsatisfactory 
in  larger  sizes,  evaporated  almost  as  much  water,  when  burned  as 
No.  1  buckwheat,  as  did  the  Drifton  pea-coal.  This  shows  inci- 
dentally that  a  test  of  the  evaporating  capacity  of  one  size  may  be 
misleading  for  another  size  of  the  same  coal.  In  other  words,  the 
fact  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  larger  sizes  of  coal  from  any 
particular  colliery  may  mislead  you  as  to  the  value  of  the  smaller 
sizes. 

Originally  only  the  large  lumps  of  anthracite  were  shipped  to 
market ;  then  broken-,  then  egg-  and  then  stove-coal  were  intro- 
duced; and   afterwards  chestnut,  pea,  buckwheat  and   the  smaller 
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HizoH  wen'  iitilizoil.  As  a  jferuTul  ruU-,  with  the  cxceptior)  of  wljat 
is  known  iis  "jK*a-an(l-<liisf,"  the  smaller  hiw-s  c-anie  into  hm-  finjt  as 
l)oiler-coal  at  the  collieries.  "  Pea-and-iJugt"  is  the  screen Intfs  made 
in  Hhippinj;  (•oal  at  the  docks  into  vessels.  It  is  very  pure,  consist- 
ing of  fraj^tnents  from  the  lar^^er  pie<«8  of  pure  coal.  This  wa.'^ 
bought,  for  a  number  of  years,  at  a  very  low  price  at  the  shipping 
points,  by  people  who  were  intelligent  enough  to  use  it.  The  price, 
for  a  long  time,  was  h'ss  than  the  freight  on  the  larger  coal.  The 
material  was  use<l  either  alone  or  niixetl  with  i)ituminr)U4  coal. 
This  use  of  the  pea-and-dust  calle<l  attention  to  the  immense  amount 
of  fuel,  of  apparently  as  high  «{iialitv,  in  the  culm-banks  at  the  col- 
lieries. The  coal  from  the  ciiim-bankb  was  tirst  btirneil  in  large 
quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  S<.'ranton  ;  and  it.s  use  is  increa-sing. 
lint  a  m:irke<l  ditrrrence  wjls  s«H)n  realize<l,  l>etween  the  jM?a-and-dust 
of  shipping-ports  and  the  material  from  the  culm-banks.  First,  the 
banks,  in  many  cases,  containe<l  large  amounts  of  slate;  secondly, 
the  cidm  itself  con tiiine<l  a  much  larger  |)eroentage  of  slate  than  the 
pea-and-<lust  ;  and  thinlly,  where  these  lianks  ha<i  been  expose<i  to 
the  action  of  the  weather  for  any  great  length  of  time,  the  tiM-l  had 
deteriorate*!. 

It  should  Ik'  not<'<l  also  that  the  old  culm-banks  are  much  ri«'h«'r 
in  pea  and  buckwheat  than  the  tnore  modern  om^s.  Scne  of  the 
older  banks  (M>ntain  almost  all  the  pea  made  at  the  collieries*,  while 
the  ciilm-banks  »>f  the  present  time  generally  represent  a  refus<',  from 
which  not  only  the  pea  but  also  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  biickwhe:it  have 
Ix-en  taken  out.  This  distinction  is  very  importiint.  Our  ex|K*ri- 
meiit.s  have  shown  that  if  we  attom|)t  to  burn,  u|>on  any  grate  which 
we  now  know,  culm  from  which  all  these  sizes  of  coal  Jiave  been 
extra<;ted,  a  large  portion  of  the  tine  coal  nmiaining  will  run  throngh 
the  grate  into  the  ash-pit,  after  the  fuel  has  liecome  dry.  Hut  if 
there  is  a  certain  proportion  of  larger  sizes  of  coal  mixe<l  through 
the  dust,  one  of  the  larger  pitves  will  very  soon  run  into  the  opening 
and  stop  it.  It  is  therefore  very  im|M)rtant,  in  arranging  to  burn 
culm,  to  know  the  exact  proportions  of  the  smaller-sizo^l  ct>al 
mixed  through  it.  We  have  also  found  that  in  burning  No.  2  or 
No.  3  buckwhe:it,  it  is  im|M)rtant  to  have  the  finer  dust,  as  far  as 
piissibje,  taken  out  of  it,  sintv  this  gcn-s  into  the  a.*«h-pit  without  burn- 
ing, and  chokes  the  dnifl.  It  is  really  as  I'asy  (or  easier)  to  burn 
the  very  smallest  coal,  free  from  dust,  as  the  next  larger  sise 
containing  «lust.  We  have  burneti  successfully  cojil  that  goes  through 
a    round    h«)le   three-sixteenths  of  an    inch    in   <liametcr  ami  over  a 
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round  Iiole  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  wlien  the  coal  was 
ch'an. 

Knowing  that  some  of  the  people  who  bought  pea-and-dnst  in 
New  York  mixed  it  with  bituminous  coal,  we  procured  some  highly 
bituminous  coal,  mixed  10  per  cent,  of  it  with  our  No.  3  buckwiieat, 
and  burned  it  carefully,  weighing  the  coal  and  the  water  evaporated. 
We  found  that  we  got  better  results  from  the  No  3  btn-kwheat  alone 
than  we  did  when  we  mixed  the  10  per  cent,  of  bituminous  coal 
with  it.  My  explanation  is,  that  the  finer  particles  of  bituminous 
slack  closed  the  air-passages  to  a  certain  extent,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  coal  was  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a 
coking-eflf'ect.  Tiie  mixture  evaporated  6,54  pounds  of  water  per 
pound  of  fuel ;  while  the  No.  3  buckwheat  alone  evaporated  6.60. 
The  men  decidedly  preferred  to  fire  with  the  unmixed  coal. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  smaller  coals,  we  have  found  great  ad- 
vantage using  what  is  known  as  the  feldspar-jig^  having  the  bottom 
covered  with  {)ieces  of  feldspar,  through  which  the  impurities  pass 
down.  We  have  been  very  much  astonished  to  find  how  much  iron 
pyrites  is  present  in  the  smaller  coal ;  in  some  cases  over  50  per  cent. 
of  the  jig-refuse.  The  cause  is,  that  the  pyrites  occurs  generally  in 
small  flakes  in  the  coal  and  slate,  and  breaks  up  into  very  fine 
pieces,  which  find  their  way  into  the  very  small  coals.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  for  this  reason  careful  jigging,  as  well  as  careful  sizing,  is 
necessary  for  their  economical  use.  The  determination  of  iron 
pyrites  was  first  made  by  taking  samj>les  of  jig-drawings,  screening 
them  into  several  sizes  and  picking  out  the  pyrites  by  hand.  This 
being  a  very  laborious  operation  and  hard  upon  the  eyes,  my  assist- 
ant, Mr,  Wagner,  suggested  the  extension  of  a  plan  originally  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Drown  {Trans.,  xiii.,  341),  namely,  the  separation  of 
the  slate,  iron  pyrites  and  coal  by  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted 
so  as  to  form  liquids  of  different  specific  gravities,  upon  one  of  which 
the  coal  would  float,  on  another  the  slaty  coal  and  on  a  third  the 
lighter  slate;  what  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  heavier  solution  being 
practically  iron  pyrites  and  heavy  slate,  which  can  then  be  easily 
sej)arated  by  the  eye. 

In  many  cases,  the  amount  of  slate  in  the  smaller  sizes  bears  no 
relation  to  the  amount  of  slate  in  the  whole  vein,  or  in  the  larger 
sizes.  Some  slates  are  tough  and  hard  and  do  not  break  much  into 
small  pieces.  When  the  slate  in  the  vein  is  of  this  character,  the 
smaller  coals  will  be  comj>aratively  clean.  But  where  the  slate  is 
triable  and  breaks  up  easily,  a  much  larger  percentage  will  be  found 
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in  tho  Hriiall  fiiz<*s.  I  havo  alrpa<ly  rofcrnHl  to  tlio  i[n|K)rtano*>  of 
^(hh\  fizinj;  in  order  to  secure  ^mxl  r'ombii'*tion.  It  in  e<{ually  im- 
portant for  goo<l  jigging.  For  these  two  reasons,  we  make  three 
sizes  of  bueK'wfifat,  wliifh  enables  iis  to  jip  tliom  w«!l  an<l  to  bum 
them  to  advanfa^^e  after  they  are  jigge<l.  The  fcMspar-jigs  f«ave  the 
advantage  of  removing,  in  the  jigging-o|>eration,  a  large  proportion 
of  fine  foal  which  the  screens  do  not  »»e|)arate,  but  which  Mhnuhl  be 
taken  out.  We  U'^e  for  our  larger  coals,  down  to  pea-size,  piston- 
jigs  with  automatic  dix^hargi's  for  ••oal  and  shite  (a  nunlification  of 
the  L'uhrig  jig).  Hut,  for  our  smaller  sizes,  these  jigs  do  not  se<'m 
to  work  well,  and  our  e,v{>ericnce  indicjitcs  at  pn-^ent  n«ithing  iK'ttcr 
tliMU  the  feldspar-jigs,  which  are  use<l  v«'ry  largely  f«)r  small  sizes  in 
Kuropr.  Descriptions  of  them  can  l)e  found  in  almost  all  treatises 
upon  coal-wa-sjiers  abroad.  We  cannot,  of  c«»urse,  get  out  all  the 
slate;  but  we  re<luce  the  percentage  of  ash  very  materially,  and  get 
rid  of  the  heavy  slate  and  iron  pyrites,  which  are  the  most  trouble- 
some impurities. 

Let  me  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  Intilers.  Originally  the  fuel 
buriie<l  at  the  mines  had  practically  little  or  no  market-value;  cai)i- 
tal  was  difficult  to  obtain  ;  and  operators  built  their  boilers  with  the 
view  of  getting  the  greatest  amount  of  steam  with  the  lejtst  invest- 
ment of  money  in  the  plant,  the  amount  of  <^>al  burn<M|  not  l»eing  con- 
sidered at  all.  The  boilers  were  plain  cylinder-boilers,  and  gtMier- 
:illv  the  pro<lucts  of  combustion  from  all  (»f  them  rin  into  a  single 
stack,  which,  by  the  natural  increase  in  the  numlK-r  of  l>oilers  as  the 
colliery  became  older  and  larger,  often  lx»came  insufficient ;  so  that 
in  many  eases  more  money  was  spent  for  the  plant  than  would  have 
been  ne<'essar\'  had  proper  stacks  Ixm'U  built  tor  the  Ixiilers.  For 
?10  in  stacks,  $50  was  waste<l  in  building  e.xtni  Ixiilers.  There  has 
been  a  marke<l  improvement  in  this  n>s|>ect.  The  tendency  now  is 
to  put  up  a  stack  for  inch  nest  of  Ijoilers.  Originally,  when  large 
coal  was  us«'d,  simple  grate-bars  were  useil ;  but,  as  the  use  of  small 
coals  increased,  iiuproved  forms  of  grates  had  to  be  a(hipte*l,  since 
the  ordiiiarv  bars  could  not  l»e  phice<l  close  enough  tog»'thcr  to  let 
the  air  thr(»ugh  and  yet  support  the  coal.  The  first  improvement 
was  to  make  the  bars  in  two  parts  :  a  h»wer  part,  which  did  not 
reach  the  fire,  but  c:irrie«l  the  weight,  and  an  upjH'r  bar,  whi<"h  was 
made  in  stnall  se«'tions  and  supported  the  coal  «lin><'tly.  The  oscil- 
lating bars  of  diflTerent  ty|>es,  of  which  the  McClave  Iwir  is  an  exam- 
ple, iK'gan  to  l>e  us«>tl.  These  are  found  to  \te  generally  necessary 
for  the  very  small   coals,  although   in   some  cases  such   c»*als  are 
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burnt  successfully  on  plates  with  small  holes  in  thera.  At  about 
the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  movable  bars,  the  use  of  a 
forced  draft  produced  by  a  steam-blower  came  into  successful  use, 
and  seems  to  have  produced  very  good  results.  In  some  cases,  fan- 
blowers  are  used.  The  steam-jet,  while  perhaps  not  as  economical 
theoretically  as  the  fan,  has  other  advantages.  We  have  less 
trouble  with  the  clinkers;  this,  I  think,  is  due  partly  to  the  cool- 
ing action  of  the  steam  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  steam  is  de- 
composed, and  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen  are  formed  when  the 
steam  reaches  the  hot  fire,  thus  reducing  the  temperature  near  the 
bars,  where  the  clinker  is  likely  to  form.  Where  clinker  forms  in 
large  quantities,  the  oscillating  bars  are  difficult  to  manage  ;  and  I 
found  on  one  occasion  that,  by  putting  a  very  powerful  blower  in 
the  stack,  we  got  an  excellent  fire,  but  our  grate-bars  soon  became  so 
clogged  with  clinker  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  clean  the  fires; 
and  we  abandoned  the  use  of  it,  preferring  to  blow  the  air  in  by 
means  of  a  steam-jet  under  the  grate-bars. 

We  have  also  observed  that,  not  only  at  our  own  collieries,  but  at 
many  others  in  the  coal-region,  the  escaping  gases  are  entirely  too 
hot,  often  exceeding  a  thousand  degrees.  To  remedy  this,  we  began 
by  putting  feed-water  heaters  in  the  stack.  We  then  put  mud- 
drums  under  our  cylinder-boilers,  thereby  increasing  the  evaporation 
41  per  cent,  without  increasing  the  quantity  of  coal  used  or  the 
labor  in  firing;  and  lately  we  have  put  in,  between  our  stacks  and 
the  cylinder-boilers  with  mud-drums,  a  boiler  made  entirely  of  pipe, 
which  has  again  increased  our  e\'aporation  about  40  per  cent.,  and 
reduced  our  stack-temperature  to  about  four  hundred  degrees,  or  a 
little  over.  Of  course,  if  we  were  erecting  an  entirely  new  plant,  it 
would  probably  be  easy  to  devise  a  better  system  of  boilers  than 
those  we  use;  but  companies  having  the  large  plants  now  in  operation 
in  the  coal-regions,  cannot  afford  to  throw  them  away,  and  must  en- 
deavor to  make  them  more  economical  by  gradually  improving 
them.  The  great  point  is  to  keep  continually  working  towards 
something  better,  without  spending  so  much  money  as  to  hamper 
the  business. 

I  would  like  to  insist  again  upon  the  importance  of  having  the 
coal  as  free  from  dust  and  smaller  sizes  as  jjossible,  in  order  to  obtain 
good  results.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  im- 
mense amount  of  coal  in  the  culm-banks.  I  think  the  amount  is 
exaggerated.  Many  of  these  banks  are  spoilt  by  being  mixed  with 
other  refuse;  many  of  them  have  deteriorated  so  as  to  have  com- 
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jtaratively  little  value;  many  have  l><*en  on  fire;  and  finally,  Iwinks 
\vli(!ii  (»|>(ne<l  turn  out,  in  many  caso;*,  not  to  be  as  large  as  they 
were  expected  to  be, 

I  am  informed  that,  while  there  has  been  .-"ince  1883  a  j;reat  in- 
crease in  the  shipments  of  anthracite,  the  wh<jle  of  the  increa.se,  and 
|)erhap8  more,  id  in  sizes  l>elow  chestnut,  showing  that  there  is  a 
gradual  but  .stea<ly  progress  in  tin*  use  of  these  small  coals  which 
were  formerly  reganled  as  waste  I  think  the  gain  by  re<hiclion  of 
the  stack -temperature,  to  which  I  have  referretl,  is  a  matter  to  which 
too  mueh  attention  amnot  l)e  given.  Another  |M)int  too  little  con- 
sidered by  the  usei%  of  coal,  is  the  great  econonjy  which  might  be 
secured,  not  only  by  manufacturers  but  by  coal-operat«>rH  themselves 
at  the  minas,  by  the  use  of  high-class  economical  engines.  We  are 
usitjg  with  great  success  autotnatic  cut-otF  engines,  compound  en- 
gines, and  (wherever  we  have  the  water  to  do  it)  condensers  ;  ami  we 
have  proved,  by  many  experiments,  their  great  economy,  nf»t  only 
in  running  C(>st,  but  also  in  the  installation  of  the  Ixuler-plant. 

E.  G.  kSi'ii>^i<UUY,  Trenton,  N.  J.:  We  have  recently  ex|K.'ri- 
mented  at  the  works  of  the  Trenton  Iron  Company  to  determine  the 
relative  economy  of  oil  as  a  fuel,  ct)mj)ared  with  No.  2  or  No.  3 
buckwheat.  It  may  Im-  |)leasant  for  you  gentlemen  of  the  anthracite 
regions  to  hear  that,  so  far,  buckwheat  is  ahead.  The  cva|>oratiou 
we  have  been  able  to  get,  not  in  any  test  of  a  few  hours,  but  on  the 
average  for  five  months,  luis  been  (deducting  the  time  consumed  in 
cleaning  fires)  about  1>.7  pournls  of  water  per  pound  of  buckwheat 
coal.  This  is  state<l  in  terms  of  the  water  as  we  fetl  it  to  the  boiler, 
and  of  the  pressure  of  sieam  used.  Our  water  g«K»s  into  the  lx)iler 
at  an  average  temperature  of  about  IGO  degrees  F.,  an«l  we  carry  an 
average  steam-pressure  of  95  |K)un<is.  We  use  the  upright  Manning 
boiler  altogether.  The  fire-boxes  are  8  feet  in  diameter, and  the  tuU-s 
are  18  feet  long.  Our  stack-teniperalure  averages  about  4G0  de- 
grees 1<\ 

Mr.  Cdxk:  Of  ct>urse,  that  is  the  deiMsivc  test.  If  your  combus- 
tion is  complete,  and  your  heat  does  not  go  out  of  the  chimney,  it 
must  go  into  the  water. 

Mk  Spil»sbury  :  The  cost  of  oil  to  us  is  al)out  2.1  cents  per  gal- 
lon, and  that  of  the  coal,  delivered  at  the  Ixulers,  is  alnml  $1.94 
|)er  ton.  I  think  it  is  No.  2  buckwheat.  On  that  basis  of  cost,  the 
economy  is  as  seven  to  five  in  favor  of  the  bu<kwheat  anthracite. 
We  have  also  tried  mixing  with  bitumimMis  coal,  with  ri'sults  con- 
firming the  experience  of  Mr.  Coxe.      We  got  no  practical  advantage, 
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but  the  contrary.  We  began  with  half-and-half,  and  went  up  to  75 
per  cent,  bituminous,  with  25  buckwheat.  Combustion  was  good 
for  a  short  time,  while  the  fires  were  fresh  ;  but  afterwards  the  buck- 
wheat would  pass  out  unconsunied,  being  occluded  in  the  ashes  of 
the  bituminous  coal.  We  find  one  objection  to  the  use  of  the  buck- 
wheat anthracite,  namely,  the  dust  which  blows  out  of  our  stack. 

R.  J.  Foster,  Scranton,  Pa. :  I  will  try  to  furnish,  a.s  a  contribu- 
tion to  this  discussion,  a  description  of  the  McClave  grate  and  its  use 
in  iScranton  for  the  burning  of  culm,  to  which  Mr.  Coxe  has  alluded.* 

E.  S.  Moffat,  Scranton,  Pa. :  The  ordinary  mixed  culm,  as  used 
in  the  works  at  Scranton  for  steam- purposes,  contains  all  sizes  under 
})ea-coal.  The  steel-works  and  rolling-mills  of  the  Lackawanna 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  make  all  their  steam  with  this  fuel ;  and  its 
use  has  proved  a  great  economy.  In  running  full  time,  the  con- 
sumption of  culm  at  our  north  and  south  Scranton  works  amounts 
to  more  than  15,000  tons  monthly.  The  use  of  tliis  liberates  for 
market  nearly  as  large  a  quantity  of  coarser  coal,  which  we  would 
otherwise  be  obliged  to  burn.  As  the  culm  costs  only  20  to  25  cents 
delivered  at  the  works,  the  greatness  of  the  saving  is  apparent.  The 
current  production  of  culm  from  the  mines  being  large,  we  have  not 
used  much  from  the  accumulated  piles,  but  have  run  chiefly  on  fresh 
culm;  and  we  get  rather  better  results  from  it  than  from  that  which 
has  been  long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  successful  use  of  mixed  culm  under  boilers  was  accomplished 
at  the  mills  of  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Company  more  than 
nine  years  ago.  Mr.  T.  G.  Wolf,  the  superintendent,  and  Mr.  B. 
Niebell,  the  chief  engineer,  had  experimented  considerably  with  va- 
rious forms  of  stationary  grates  without  much  success ;  but  when 
they  adopted  the  shaking  grate,  combined  with  the  steam-jet  blast, 
the  problem  was  solved.  The  main  trouble  was,  that  in  firing  culm 
on  stationary  grates  the  fire  was  torn  to  pieces  whenever  it  was  neoes 
sary  to  clean  it,  thus  occasioning  much  loss  of  time;  but  by  the  use 
of  the  shaking  grate  the  ashes  could  be  removed  from  below,  without 
materially  disturbing  the  upj)er  part  of  the  fire. 

The  Howe  grate,  first  used,  was  soon  followed  by  the  McClave, 
which  was  adopted  l)y  the  Scranton  Steel  Company.  Both  .are  now 
in  successful  operation  at  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel  Company's 
works.     As  for  the  evaporative   power  of  ordinary  mixed  culm, 


*  Note  by  the  Secretary. — See  Mr.  Foster's  paper  on  this  subject,  in  the 
present  vohime,  page  C2S. 
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practice  with  oiir  hoilei^  shows  an  cva|»or:iti<iii  ot  G.4  |K)und.'<  of 
water  to  1  |>oiiii<l  ol"  fl•e^ll  culm.  We  cjitiinate  that  our  culm  ror^ts 
us  not  over  2  cents  per  horse-power  j»er  day  of  24  hours.  The  lalxir 
of  firiuj;  and  takinj;  out  a^hes  and  the  repairs  are  no  greater  with 
culm  than  with  coarHMoal. 

The  Secretary  reatl  the  following  communication  : 

F.  M.  V.  Ca/.in,  Ilolxiken,  N..J.:  S>  far  as  the  making  c»f  steam  is 
c«)ncvrne<l,  the  utilizatiou  of  anthnicile  smalls  wa.s  |)rjutically  solveil 
for  me  K)ng  ago,  by  burning  §  anthracite  with  §  bituminous  smalls 
on  the  well  known  Tnppenrotil,  or  step-grate,  in  connection  with  an 
inclined  boiler  (manufacture<l  by  Henschel  «fc  Son,  C'as.sel,  CJer- 
many). 

I  JK-'lieve  I  was  the  first  to  practice  another  method  for  utilizing 
this  fuel.  In  iH-'jland  1855,  I  owne<l  and  workcil  at  SchltHlehauM-n, 
near  Jioomte,  in  the  |)rincipality  of  Osuabrijck,  (icrmanv,  a  coal- 
mine on  a  IkhI  belonging  to  the  Wejilden  formation.  The  coal  had 
iIk!  chemical  composition  and  ap|K*aran«v  of  anthracite,  but,  upon 
exposure,  it  crumbled  t(»tally  to  smalls.  ()wning  al.so  extensive 
dejKwits  of  bog- iron  ore  in  the  vicinity,  I  desired  to  find  some  way  of 
making  this  coal  available  as  a  blast  furnace  fuel;  and  my  exjwri- 
nients  |)roveil  to  n)y  satisfaction  that  a  mixture  of  it  in  .«^uituble  pro- 
portion with  the  smalls  of  bituminous  coking-coal  (prefenil)Iv  atter 
washing  both  coals),  could  Ik;  successfully  treated  in  coke-ovens,  the 
anthraeiti'  In-iug  absorixil  or  di.s.st)lve<l,  so  to  sfKnik,  so  as  to  prmhuv 
a  coke  of  uuitorm  structure.  The  jHTi'entage  of  a^U  de|)en<ie4l,  of 
course,  on  the  constituents  of  the  original  materials,  and  wjis  re<luceil 
to  a  minimum  l)y  |)revious  wa>^hing  o.'"tlu>se.  The  ability  of  thectike 
to  carry  burden  in  the  furnace  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  coke  made 
from  the  same  bituminous  stnalls  without  anthracite. 

Controvtrsies  with  the  government,  first  of  Hanover  and  after- 
wards ot"  Prussia,  concvrning  the  mining  conct^ssion  of  the  coal 
(which  I  had  a«]uire<l  from  the  laml-owners,  but  which  the  author- 
itii's  refused  to  ratify),  ultimately  forceil  me  to  alwindon  this  prop 
erty,  and  with  it  the  practic:d)le  development  of  my  invention  in  the 
manufacture  of  anthra<ite-coke.  Siruv  c<»ming  to  the  I'nittnl  S'atf-s, 
in  iStIT,  1  have  In'cn  otherwise  otvupiwl,  and  have  not  pursue*!  this 
matter  further,  ex«'epl  in  private  corres|K)n<leniv.  I  th>  uot  find  in 
technical  literature  any  refereuo^  to  it  of  as  earlv  date  a-  iiiv  ex- 
periments aUive  mentioniHl. 

H.  W.   Haymoni*,  New  York  City:    I   have  receive*!  fn)m   Mr. 
rt)okc   Straker,   Port    Oram,  N.  .1.,  an   account  of  some   ex|KTi- 
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nients,  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  coking  of  anthracite  culm  mixed  with 
bituminous  slack.  Mr.  Straker  reports,  in  substance,  that  while  the 
bituminous  coal  alone  gave  a  good,  ordinary  coke,  and  the  culm  alone 
gave  no  sign  of  coking,  he  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  equal  pro- 
portions fair  coke,  and  from  f  culm  and  ^  bituminous  coal  a  silvery, 
hard  coke.  For  the  benefit  of  members  desiring  to  know  what  has 
been  done  in  this  direction,  I  will  say,  that  the  subject  was  brought 
up  in  Sei)tember,  1675,  at  the  Manchester  meeting  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  William  Hackney,  on  "  The  Manu- 
facture of  Anthracite  Coke  in  Wales,"  which  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
Riley,  Professor  Williamson,  Dr.  C  W.  Siemens,  and  others  (see 
Jou7\  I.  and  S.  Inst.,  1875,  part  ii.,  p.  523).  A  summary  of  the 
Welsh  process  will  be  found  in  vol.  L.  of  the  Penn.  Geol.  Survey,  p. 
85,  in  the  report  of  Mr.  F.  Piatt.  Vol.  MM.  of  the  same  series 
contains  a  later  report  from  Mr.  Piatt,  giving  the  results  of  careful 
experiments,  which  included  coking  with  and  without  the  addition 
of  pitch,  and  with  varying  proportions  of  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal.  Analyses  of  the  materials  are  given,  as  well  as  tests  of  the 
product;  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Plait  are:  1.  That  a 
fuel  can  be  made  by  coking  mixed  anthracite  and  bituminous  slack 
which  will  answer  the  purposes  of  ordinary  coke  ;  2.  That  the  use 
of  pitch  has  little,  if  any,  advantageous  effect;  3.  That  such  coke 
can  be  best  made  in  long,  narrow  ovens;  4.  That  about  half-and- 
half  is  the  best  mixture  to  give  strong  coke.  The  best  coke  made 
in  these  experiments  had  9.985  per  cent,  ash,  and,  tested  in  the 
foundry  of  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  showed  a  lower  smelting- 
capacity  than  Connellsville  coke,  besides  requiring  more  time  to  do 
the  same  work,  and  crumbling  badly.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
original  materials  had  not  been  washed  before  mixing  and  coking. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  paper  of  Mr.  Blauvelt,  on  the 
Utilization  of  Anthracite  Waste  by  Gasification  in  Producers,  as  a 
contribution  to  this  di.scussion.  (For  this  paper  see  page  625  of 
the  present  volume.) 

Jerome  L.  Bover,  Reading,  Pa.  (Communication  to  the  Secre- 
tary):  We  are  using  for  our  electric-light  phint  a  mixture  of  100 
pounds  bituminous  coal  with  400  pounds  coal-dirt  from  the  coal- 
yards  in  this  city.  The  latter  ranges  in  size  from  ^-inch  down  to 
dust.  ^V  e  evaporate  on  a  grate-surface  of  36  square  feet  for  each 
of  our  eight  boilers  about  7^  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  fuel,  and 
we  think  our  fuel-mixture  an  economical  one. 

Axel  Sahlin,  New  York  City  (Communication  to  the  Secretary): 
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AI>ont  a  voar  ago,  I  made  a  test,  to  (letern)ine  the  economy  of 
8nbHtitiitii)g  Mtuminous  ooal  as  fiu'l,  for  crude  oil  or  antlinicite 
screenings  (Ik-Iow  the  size  of  pea-coal).  In  determining  sin-h  a 
matter,  the  size  of  the  plant  is  f»f  importance,  and  also  the  (pies- 
tinn,  whether  it  is  to  he  run  conlimionsly,  or  in  the  day-time  oidy. 
I'here  are  also  numerous  local  conditions  to  l)e  considere<l.  The 
j>l:int  in  this  case  was  required  to  evaporate,  [)er  hour,  36,(XX) 
pounds  of  water  to  steam  of  80-pounds  pressure.  It  comprisxl  a 
iiumlx?r  of  tui)ular  boilers  72  inches  in  diameter,  20  feet  long,  with 
fifty -six  4-inch  steel  tubes,  furnishing  a  heating-surface  of  1388 
s(|uare  feet  per  boiler.  The  shell  was  made  of  3-iiK'h  stii-l ;  the 
heads,  of  J-inch  steel,  were  well  l)race<l.  The  lx)ilerr<^ere  fitte<l 
with  McClave  grates,  for  hard-coal  tiring,  and  ordinary  double  grate- 
bars  for  burning  soft  coal  ;  and,  where  oil  was  utilizi**!,  the  grate  was 
covere<l  with  a  double  layer  of  fire  brick,  and  a  clu-cker-work  of 
fire-brick  was  arranged  across  the  grate,  at  a  di.stanoe  of  alwut  2  feet 
G  inches  from  the  point  of  the  burner.  The  gnite-an'a  was  30 
scjuare  fwt.  The  pi|>e  connectini^  the  l)oiler  with  the  sm«»ke-8tack 
was  briek-lineti,  and  29  inches  diameter  in  the  clear.  The  l>oilers 
were  coupletl  in  pairs  to  brick-lined  iron  smoke-stacks,  95  feet  high, 
and  47  inches  iliameter  in  the  clear.  Unfortutiately,  no  means  were 
available  for  determining  the  ten)perature  of  the  escaping  gases  in  the 
stacks.  Feed-water  was  supplitnl  to  the  iMtilers  at  from  68°  to  70° 
Fahr.  In  computing  the  tests,  the  temperature  of  the  feetl-water  is 
nnilormly  assuminl  to  have  In'en  212'  Fahr.,  iun\  corres|>on<ling 
corrections  were  in  each  cas*^  ma<le.  The  tfst  lasted  ten  hours. 
This  uv.if  seem  a  very  short  time,  but  as  so  many  ctintributing 
factors  ha<l  to  l>e  purely  assumed,  it  was  considerinl  loui;  enoucli  for 
uriving  at  a  conclusion  sufliciently  correi't.  # 

\\'hen  firing  coal,  the  grates  were  thoroughly  clesineil  once  iluring 
the  ten  hours  of  the  test,  precisely  as  would  have  been  the  case  in 
ordinary  practice.  Crude  Lima  oil  was  supplieil  under  a  uniform 
pressure  of  20  j>ounds  |>er  square  inch,  and  enough  oil  was  fwl  to 
fill  the  combustion-chamlMT  without  unduly  straining  or  crowding 
the  boiler.  The  priii-s  of  fuel  were  a-^sumeti  to  Ih»  :  oil,  2.06  cents 
per  gallon  ;  bitumin»»us  coal,  §2.6")  jH'r  ton  ;  anthracite  screenings 
(all  bel(»w  |)ea),  §1.25  jht  ton,  all  delivere<l  in  the  b«iiler-house. 
The  test  g:ive  the  following  figures,  which  were  uscil  as  the  l>asis  for 
^ti mates  of  economy  : 
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Performance  of  72  inches  by  240  inches  Tabular  Boiler. 
Fuel. 

Duration  of  test,         .... 

Amount  of  fuel  burned, 

Value  of  fuel  burned. 

Total  water  evaporated,     . 

Water  evaporated  per  square  foot  of 
heatinjj;-snrface  per  hour,  . 

Actual  average  steam-pressure, 

Average  temperature  of  feed-water,  . 

Equivalent  amount  of  water  evap- 
orated from  212°  Fah.  to  80  lbs. 
steam  per  lb.  ol  fuel, . 

Cost  of  fuel  p^  one  lb.  water  evapo- 
rated,.    " 0.0220  cts.  0.01%  cts.  0.0131  cts. 

Cost  of  fuel  for  evaporating  360,000 

lbs.  of  water  to  80  lbs.  steam,     .     $79  20  $69.56  $47.16 

As  a  first  conclusion  to  he  drawn  from  these  figures,  it  was  shown 
that,  to  evaporate  the  360,000  pounds  of  water  required,  it  would  he 
necessary  to  operate:  with  oil,  6  boilers;  with  bituminous  coal,  8 
boilers;  with  anthracite  screenings,  17  boilers. 

The  number  of  men  and  cost  of  labor  for  operating  this  number 

of  boilers  during  ten  hours  would  be: 

Per  day. 
For  oil,  2  water-tenders $1.80  $3.60 


Crude 

Bituminous 

Anthracite 

oil. 

coal. 

screenings. 

10  hours. 

10  hours. 

10  hours. 

4746  lbs. 

7120  lbs. 

4723  lbs. 

$13.41 

$9.26 

$2  95 

60,913  lb.s. 

47,206  lbs. 

22,562  lbs. 

4388  lbs. 

3400  lbs. 

1625  Ujs. 

67  lbs. 

65  lbs. 

66  lbs. 

68  F^hr. 

68  Fahr. 

70  Fahr. 

15.15  lbs. 

7.87  lbs. 

5.53  lbs. 

For  bituminous  coal,  2  water-tenders,  l.SO  =:    $3.60) 

.20  J 


9.80 


"  4  firemen,  .         .       1.55:=      6.20 

For  anthracite  screenings,  4  water-tenders,       1.80=      7.20)  oil' 

"  "    •        9  firemen,  1.55=    13.95/ 

Making  allowances  for  depreciation,  interest,  insurance,  etc.,  in 
proj)ortion  to  the  size  of  the  plant  actually  in  use,  the  following  table 
was  constriJctecft 

Comparison  of  the  Economical  Results  Obtained  from  the  Use  of 

Different  Fuels  in  a  Boiler-Plant,  with  an  Evaporative 

Capacity  of  about  36,000  J^oumls  of  Waier  per 

Hour  during  Ten  Hours. 

Fuel. 


Number  of  boilers  in  operation,    .         .         .         .         . 

Actual  value  of  fuel  consumed,     .         .         .         .         . 

Cost  of  labor,  .         .         .         ... 

Depreciation,  interest,  insurance  on  |(laiU  at  15  |)er  ct., 

Repairs,  including  grate-bars  (assumed). 

Total  cost  per  day,         ....... 


Crude 

Bitumi- 

Anthra- 

oil. 

nous 

cite 

coal. 

ci>al. 

6 

8 

17 

179.20 

$09.56 

$17.16 

3.60 

9.80    • 

21.15 

9.00 

12.00 

25.00 

1.00 

2.00 

4.00 

92.80 

93.36 

97.71 
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B<««i(leH  thf*  Hlij;lit  a<lv:iiitaj;**  \vlii<'li  the  al)ove  tal)l(?  imlicates  for 
the  UHO  of  oil,  there  are  othern,  whicli  cuiiiiot  Ik?  readily  put  in  <lol- 
hirH  and  centA ;  the  principal  being,  that  the  moment  the  steam  is 
not  reqiiire<l,  the  oil  cjin  he  Hhiit  (AY,  and  all  wiuste  of  fuel  Htop|KHl. 
hi  hurniiij^  coal,  sfejim  i.s  j^enerated  for  at  least  two  hours  after  the 
machinery  \h  8top|>e<i  for  the  nij^ht,  and  the  fuel  on  the  grates  In 
liurnt  for  nothing.  In  npite  of  these  advantages,  it  wa>J  concluded, 
(hat  there  would  not  be  enough  save<l  to  justify  the  construction  of 
tanks  for  the  storage  of  the  oil,  the  in.«tallation  of  pumps,  distribut- 
ing pipes,  etc.;  and  bituminous  coal  was  settled  uj)on  as  practically 
tlie  best  fuel  for  tli<'  plant  in  question. 


[Secretary's  Note. —  In  the  foregoing  discussion,  the  word 
"culm  "  is  used  in  its  American  sense,  of  anthracite  waste,  connist- 
ing  of  fine  coal,  coal-dust  and  dirt.  In  English  usage,  the  term 
is  sometimes  applie<l  to  all  anthracite.  This  explanation  is  given 
for  the  l)enefit  of  foreign  readers, — R,  W.  li.] 


THE  VTJLVAATWN  OF  ANrifHAriTE  WASTE  BT 
GASIFICATION  IN  riiODUCEIiS. 

HV    W.    H.    BLAIVEI.T,    PniI.ADi:LPniA,    PA. 
(Glen  .Summit  MeeUng,  October,  1891.) 

That  the  problem  of  utilizing  anthracite  waste  is  worthy  of  the 
♦  honght  bestowed  upon  it.  may  be  shown  in  few  words.  In  the  vear 
IH.Sl),  for  instance,  35,108,000  tons  ot  coal  were  .sent  to  market  from 
the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  Ac<*ording  to  the  rejwrt  of 
the  State  Geological  Survey,  the  amount  of  coal  thrown  on  the  dumps 
as  waste,  varit^,  with  circumstances,  from  41  to  60  |>er  cent,  of  that 
shipped  to  market.  The  lower  of  tlu-se  figures  represents  15,579,000 
tons  of  waste  for  that  year,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  this,  or  any  con- 
sidenible  |»«>rtion  of  it,  ctiuld  have  been  .save<l,  it  would  have  consti- 
tuted an  iinj)ortant  adilition  to  the  luel-supply  of  the  country.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  so  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  utilizati()n  of  this  waste. 

Among  tlie  many  lines  of  experiment  pursuinl  with  this  objt>ct  in 
view,  the  conversion  of  the  carlxin  of  the  culm  into  pro«iucer-gas 
swms  at  first  to  promise  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  foreign  prodmvr-plants  almost  all  kinds  of 
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combustible  waste  are  converted  into  gas.  Especially  on  the  conti- 
nent of  P^iirope  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  gas  made  from  turf  or 
peat  containing  a  large  percentage  of  water,  or  from  wet  saw-dust, 
shavings,  or  green  slabs  just  from  the  saw-mill,  and  successfully  ap- 
plied to  high  temperature  work. 

Our  costly  labor  and  cheap  coal  hardly  warrant  (except  in  peculiar 
cases)  our  going  to  such  sources  for  fuel ;  but  the  demonstrated  prac- 
ticability of  so  doing  makes  it  natural  to  infer  that  the  finely-divided 
and  impure  state  of  anthracite  culm  would  not  prevent  it  from  being 
a  suitable  material  for  making  gas,  while  its  higher  percentage  of 
carbon  would,  in  the  absence  of  special  technical  (disadvantages,  make 
it  economically  superior. 

In  the  old  days  of  the  natural-draft  producers,  only  the  large 
sizes  of  anthracite  were  used,  and  the  fuel-bed  was  kept  of  a  proper 
thickness  to  insure  an  even  distribution  of  the  air-currents.  When 
a  forced  blast  came  into  use,  the  general  opinion' was  that  the  problem 
of  burning  fine  anthracite  had  been  solved,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  only  to  increase  the  pressure  of  the  blast  in  proportion  to 
the  fineness  of  the  coal.  Advocates  of  this  method  pointed  to  the 
blast-furnace  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  theory,  forgetting 
that  the  conditions  of  working  were  quite  different  in  the  two  cases, 
and  that  the  successful  use  of  blast  at  high  pressure  in  the  former 
by  no  means  proved  its  practicability  in  the  latter. 

Some  time  ago  the  writer  was  interested  in  a  series  of  experiments, 
extending  over  several  months,  with  the  Taylor  gas-producer,  which 
were  conducted  with  the  view  both  of  perfecting  the  details  of  the 
apparatus,  and  of  determining  the  suitability  of  various  fuels  for 
making  producer-gas,  and  the  best  treatment  of  them  in  the  pro- 
ducer. 

The  Taylor  producer  was  chosen  for  this  latter  work,  both  on 
account  of  its  being  free  from  the  defects  of  most  producers,  and 
because  its  design  seemed  to  be  specially  adapted  to  the  gasification 
of  fine  anthracite.  A  solid  circular  plate  taking  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  grate,  and  the  fuel  being  supported  on  a  deep  bed  of 
ashes,  the  fire  can  be  cleaned  with  equal  ease,  without  regard  to 
the  fineness  of  the  fueL 

But  the  insurmountable  difficulty  is  the  action  of  the  fine  particles 
of  fuel  tin  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  fuel-bed.  In 
the  gasification  of  bituminous  coal,  the  size  of  the  coal  makes  little 
or  no  difference,  as  its  coking  keeps  the  fuel-bed  open.  But  in  the 
case  of  anthracite  and  other  non-coking  coals,  the  degree  of  permis- 
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Bihli,'  fiiu'iicss  i'k  Iiiiiifc(l  l>v  tlic  tcn<l<rK'y  of  tlie  air-bla»*t  to  choose 
the  easient  line  of  travel ;  ami  wlnu  the  fineness  of  the  coal  is  in- 
creased l)eyond  a  certain  |)oint,  this  line  will  invariuhly  be  next  the 
walls  of  the  prcKliicer.  The  result  is,  that  while  the  main  IkxIv  of 
luel  remains  comijaratively  <lea<i,  combustion  next  the  walls  is  very 
active,  and  the  |)a.ssa^e  of  the  gaws  is  so  rapid  that  the  carb«»nicacid 
formed  by  the  first  combuHtion  of  the  coal  has  no  time  to  \)e  re<luced 
to  carbonic  oxide.  Thus,  the  jj;ns  pnxluced  is  l>oth  small  in  amount 
atid  very  poor  in  fjuality.  Moreover,  serious  clinkers  are  f<>rtne<l 
by  the  high  tempen»ture,  and  the  pHxlucer  s<M)n  becf)me«  choke*!. 

liy  reducing  both  the  depth  of  the  fuel  and  the  pi>*sstire  of  the 
blast,  this  irregular  distribution  of  the  air  can  l)c  a>rrc<a<Hl  ;  hut  to 
make  this  remedy  effective  when  the  finest  anthracite  is  u«c<l,  the 
rate  of  combustion  must  be  reduct-il  to  a  point  where  the  correft[>ond- 
ing  increase  in  the  size  of  the  plant  re<{uired  makes  its  co^t  |)ro- 
liibitory. 

Experience  shows  that  the  sizes  known  to  the  trade  as  "  No.  1 
buckwheat"  and  "pea"  are  bi»st  suited  for  use  in  a  prcxiucer  with 
fon-ed  blast.  For  in  th«*se  sizes,  the  pro|>ortion  betwwn  the  intersti<'e8 
and  the  solid  particles  is  such  that  a  fuel-l)ed  of  sufficient  height  to 
make  a  gas  low  in  ctirbonic  acid  (-an  be  carrie<l,  without  causing  irn-gu- 
larities  in  eombustii)!!,  under  a  bl:i.«*t-pri'j<stire  sullicient  to  insure  a 
satisfactory  rate  of  gas-making. 

Espe<MaIly  in  the  older  culm-heaps,  there  are  considerable  qtianti- 
ties  of  Inickwheat  or  even  larger-sized  coal  which  could,  doubtless, 
be  recovered  by  washing  and  screening ;  but  the  profitableness  of 
this  is  doul)tful,  and  de|)en<ls  upon  locjd  circumstances. 

Fine  anthnieite  can  Ik?  usi-d  in  considerable  quantities  in  a  pm- 
ducer,  when  it  is  mi.xe<l  with  sufficient  coking  bituniinous  coal  to  keep 
the  fuel-bed  open  ;  but  it  is  usually  chea|>er  to  use  buckwheat  or  pea 
alone,  the  excessive  cost  of  the  soft  coal  in  the  anthnicite-regions  more 
than  eounterbalancing  the  low  priee  (»f  the  dust.  Mort^over,  the  mix- 
ture works  only  indin'erently  well. 

W'lu're  freight-charges  con^ifjtute  an  important  pro|xirti'>n  of  (he 
cost  of  the  fuels,  the  large  jH'rirntage  of  a^h  in  the  culm  woufci  make 
its  economy  very  doubtfid  in  comparison  with  wcll-prepare»l  buck- 
wheat, even  were  no  difficult!*^  encouiitentl  in  its  g-asification.  A 
scries  of  experiments,  conducted  by  the  writer,  in  firing  !>oilcrswith 
the  two  kinds  of  fuel,  clearly  showetl  this  to  bo  the  ca.«»e  where  the  two 
-izes  were  use^l  on  grates  capable  of  handling  both  tHjually  well. 

Hoth  fuels  being  used  under  the  same  boiler,  and  the  water  evap- 
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orated  being  carefully  weighed,  the  opportunity  for  conoparison  was 
a  satisfactory  one,  and  the  conclusions  were  definitely  in  favor  of 
the  economy  of  the  larger-sized  and  purer  fuel. 

Although  invention  lias  successfully  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
gasifying  the  smaller  sizes  of  prepared  anthracite,  and  such  gas  is 
used  in  a  variety  of  industries  in  both  high  and  low  temperature  work 
with  entire  satisfaction,  it  seems  clear  that  we  are  as  far  as  ever 
from  the  utilization  of  the  refuse  in  this  way.  The  most  that 
can  be  done  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  refuse  as  far  as  possible  by  a 
more  thorough  sejiaration  of  the  buckwheat  from  the  culm  ;  looking 
to  other  processes  for  the  final  utilization  of  the  remaining  carbon. 


THE  UiSE  OF  THE  McCLAVE  GRATE  AND  AROAND  STEAM- 
BLOWER  IN  UTILIZING  a  MALL  SIZES  OF  ANTHRA- 
CITE, OR  BLLUMINOVS  SLACK  IN  BOILER- 
AND  SIMILAR  FURNACES. 

BY  RUFUS  J.    FOSTER,   SCRANTON,   PA. 

(Glen  Summit  Meeting,  October,  18yl.) 

During  the  discussion  on  the  Preparation  and  Utilization  of 
Small  Sizes  of  Anthracite  (page  613  of  present  volume),  several  in- 
quiries were  made  concerning  the  use  of  the  McClave  grate,  which 
was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Coxe  as  having  proved  satisfactory  in  the 
generation  of  steam  at  his  collieries,  and  also  at  a  large  number  of 
industrial  establishments  in  Scranton  and  elsewhere.  For  a  more 
satisfactory  reply  to  such  inquiries  than  could  be  furnished  in  the 
oral  discussion,  I  have  prepared  the  following  paper  to  be  included 
in  the  published  proceedings.  And,  as  the  use  of  the  fuel  under 
consideration  necessarily  requires  the  employment  of  a  blower  to 
change  the  fire,  from  a  condition  giving  an  incandescent  radiant  heat 
only  to  one  giving  a  hot  gaseous  flame  as  well,  I  shall  add  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  McClave  Argand  blower  and  its  method  of  action.  The 
grate  and  blower  combined  form  a  complete  and  effective  system  for 
burning  small  fuels,  such  as  anthracite  culm,  birdseye,  buckwheat, 
bituminous  slack,  etc.,  in  boiler  and  other  furnaces;  while  the  grate 
alone  is  now  extensively  used  with  the  larger  sizes  of  hard  and  soft 
coal  in  furnaces  where  blast  is  not  required. 

Fig.  1  is  a  view  of  the  McClave  grate  as  built  in  two  sections. 
It  is  constructed  on  the  principle  best  approved  by  practice  to  pre- 
vent warping  and  burning  out;  that  is,  it  presents  no  long   lines  of 
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motal  in  contact  with  the  fire.  This  is  further  illiistraterl  in  Fi^.  2, 
which  shows  one  section  of  the  ^nite,  with  one  journal-bar  n-moveil. 
Tliis  feature  it  possessefl  in  common  with  w)rae  other  gmtes,  hut  it 
is,  so  far  afl  I  am  aware,  the  only  boiler- furnace  grate  that  operates 
on  the '*  pocket "  princi{>le  :  i.e.,  when  the  prate-lmrs  are  thrown 
wide  opt-n,  they  form  a  series  of  |KM'ketri  to  re<'eive  the  clinkers  an<l 
ashes,  which  cannot  pass  through  into  the  ash-pit  until  the  bars  have 
been  thrown  back  into  their  normal  position.  A  <'ertain  fpiantity 
of  clinkcrH  and  ashes  is  thus,  at  eaih  cut,  instantly  and  uniformly 
removed  from  the  underside  of  the  fire.  The  cut-off  movement  is 
illustrate<l  in  Fig.  .3. 

The  grate  ha.^  also  a  thorough  shakirig-movenu-nt,  during  which 

Ki.i    1. 


the  front  ends  of  the  fingers  of  each  bar  remain  equidistant  from  the 
curved  back  of  the  bar  in  front  of  it,  so  that  there  is  at  no  time  an 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  o|)enings.  This  movement  is  well  adapt«tl 
to  the  breaking  up  of  a  soft-c<»al  fire  when  it  c;ikes,  since  nothing 
passes  through  into  the  ash-pit  except  the  fine  ash  ;  nor  is  it  ntt"es- 
sary  to  ojmmi  the  fire-doors  during  the  operation.  The  shaking- 
movement  (illustrat«*<l  in  Fig.  4)  is  pro<lu«'<*<l  by  vibrating  the  lever 
to  and  fro  l>etwe<'n  the  stop  ami  the  boiler-front,  while  the  cut-<»ff 
movement  is  accomplished  by  pulling  the  lever  forwanl  to  its  full 
extent  and  jtushing  it  l)ack  again  to  the  stop,  in  all  cases  leaving  the 
stub-lever  rtvsting  against  the  stop  at  the  finish,  as  this  indiaiti>s  when 
the  grate-bars  are  in  their  normal  |>osition.  When  this  grate  is 
used  in  connection  with  blast  furnishe«l  by  the  Argjind  steam-blower, 
which  kee|xs  the  clinkers  soft  and  porous,  a  fine-fuel  fire  of  30  s^juare 
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feet  can  be  cleaned  by  this  movement  in  30  seconds,  with  the  fire- 
doors  shut. 

Large  grates  are  made  up  of  two  or  more  rows  of  bars,  each  row 
or  section  of  grate  having  separate  connections  and  stub-lever,  and 
being  operated  hy  itself  One  soc^ket- handle  serves  to  operate  all  the 
stub-levers  successively,  and  two  or  three  full  movements  of  each 
row  or  section  are  quite  sufficient  to  clean  a  heavy  fire. 

The  general  practice  in  stoking  small  anthracite  fuels,  where  the.se 
appliances  are  used,  is  to  spread  the  fuel  evenly  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  fire  at  the  same  time,  in  thickness  ju.st "sufficient  to  fairly 
cover  the  glowing  surface.  This  is  repeated  as  often  as  necessary, 
until  the  bed  has  accumulated  to  a  depth  of  at  least  ten  inches  before 

Fig.  2. 


-McClave  Grate/ — one  Section,  with  one  Journal-Bar  removed. 


cutting  it  down  ;  and  when  it  is  cleaned  it  is  not  cut  down  until 
there  is  .scarcely  any  fuel  left,  but  the  ashes  and  clinkers  are  simply 
cut  away  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  always  leaving  from  4  to  5 
inches  of  fuel  on  the  grate.  After  the  fire  is  cleaned  the  surface  is 
leveled  with  a  rake  or  hoe,  and  any  soft  clinkers  or  bouhlers  which 
may  appear  through  the  surface  are  broken  down  before  putting  on 
fresh  fuel.  The  steam  ctlrried  in  the  blast  generally  produces  boul- 
ders or  lumps,  whicii  arc  often  mistaken  for  clinkers,  but  are,  in  re- 
ality, only  lumps  of  fuel  matted  by  the  steam,  and,  if  broken  down 
and  left  in  the  fire,  will  be  nearly  all  consumed.  By  following  this 
method,  a  fire  may  be  cleaned  and  fresh  fuel  may  be  put  on  and  ig- 
nited so  quickly  that  the  steam  will  be  kept  at  almost  its  maximum 
pressure  during  the  process. 


USE   OF   TIIK   m'cLAVE   GRATE    AM'    AI'.f.AND    I'.I.owrrt     H-Tl 

In  all  ca><eH  wliere  antlirar-ite  culm  w  u.-^l  a.-*  fiu-i  it  hliouM  be 
sprinkled  with  water  Ix-'fore  putting  it  on  the  firo,  not  enough  to 
make  it  nloppy  and  heavy,  hut  ju.st  enough  to  make  the  dust  adhere 
to  the  partich's  of  buckwheat.  Anthracite  screenings  from  theooal- 
yards  should  be  treatctl  in  the  same  manner,  and  if  they  Imve  lain 
out  in  the  weather  for  a  long  time,  it  will  Ix*  found  advantageous  to 
mix  them  with  alM)ut  otie-tifth  of  their  bulk  of  bituminous  slack 
where  this  is  available.  Many  have  trieil  to  burn  this  niixture  with 
other  appliances,  but  in  most  case^  without  success;  with  this  blast, 
however,  it  makes  an  excellent  fuel. 

Bituminous  slack  alone  is  likewise  spread  a.s  evenly  as  [MKS.««ible 
when  throwing  on  fresh  fuel,  but  is  put  on  dry  ;  and  where  the  blast 

Fio   3. 
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Ml-*  lave  <  irate— Lut'ilt  Muvetiuut. 


is  used  the  blower  is  shut  off  until  the  volatile  matter  has  bei'U  lib- 
erated ;  then  ihe  blower  is  turned  on  ag:iin.  In  this  case  the  shaking- 
movement  of  the  gmte  is  useil  fri-quently  to  break  up  the  fire  when 
it  cakes;  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  break  up  the  top  crust  and 
level  (he  fire  with  a  rake  or  Iuk>.  In  burning  st>me  kinds  of  slack, 
the  cut-olV  movement  is  never  us*-d  ;  but  for  soft-c«>al  slack  that  f<»rms 
clinkers,  it  has  to  l>e  use<l  when  the  fire  gets  so  thick  that  the  blast 
will  not  go  through  it  properly.  Where  the  bhiwer  is  usimI  a  fire  ot 
slack  may  be  allowed  to  ateiimulate  imti!  it  is  fmin  12  to  14  inches 
thick  before  it  is  (^leaned. 

The  Argaiul  blower  is  shown  in  1' igs.  o  and  (J,  wldcii  will  explain 
themselves    to    those   atxpiainted   with  other   steam-blower><.      The 
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special  merits  of  the  Argand  blower,  as  clairae<l  i)y  many  who  are 
using  it  are  as  follows:  In  the  first  place,  it  furnishes  a  large 
volume  of  air  with  a  small  amount  of  steam;  again,  the  air  and 
steam  are  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  shell  or  case  of  the  hlowor  before 
the  blast  is  delivered  into  the  ash-pit,  and  it  makes  but  very  little 
noise  during  operation,  a  feature  fully  appreciated  by  firemen.  At 
a  comparative  test  of  six  different  kinds  of  steam -jet  blowers  recently 
made  at  Pine  Brook  colliery,  Scranton,  Pa.,  it  was  shown  that  the 
Argand  blower  inducted  with  the  same  quantity  of  steam,  nearly 
twice  as  many  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute,  as  any  other  blower  rep- 
resented in  the  trial,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  cubic  feet  as  some 
of  its  competitors. 

Fig.  4. 


McClave  Grate — Shaking  Movement. 

It  is  now  conceded  by  nearly  all  mechanical  engineers  who  have 
given  the  subject  special  attention,  that  a  blast  furnished  by  under- 
grate  blowers  is  better  adapted  to  burn  small  fuels,  such  as  buck- 
wheat, birdseye,  culm,  slack,  etc.,  than  either  a  strong  natural 
draught,  or  a  draught  produced  by  a  jet  or  jets  in  the  stack.  Both 
of  the  latter  methods  so  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  fire,  that  the  unconsumed  gases  escape  into  the  stack  l)efore  they 
have  time  to  ignite;  and  as  a  boiler,  in  common  with  many  other 
things,  can  be  heated  more  effectively  by  a  hot  gaseous  flame  envel- 
oj>ing  its  entire  heating-surface,  than  by  an  intense,  radiant  heat, 
emitted  by  incandescent  carbon  against  a  small  portion  of  that  sur- 
face only,  this  defect  in  the  methods  named  is  readily  seen.  Many 
resort  to  the  use  of  an  undor-grate  fan-blast  as  a  remedy,  since  in 
this  way  the  gases  can   be  held  back  by  the  damper  until  they  have 
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time  to  ignite  arxl  <l«liv<'r  iif)  their  licat-valiie,  prnvi(l«-<l  always  that 
there  is  plenty  of  oxygen  present  to  support  their  conihu'-tion.  This 
metho<l  w,  in  my  opinion,  a  »«tep  in  the  rif;ht  direction,  and  towards 
ecf>nomy  in  combustion  for  the  pur|K»w  under  consideration.  Hut  if 
it  is  taken  into  aecf>unt  that  when  a  fan-blast  is  strong;  enoujrh  to 
furnish  oxygen  in  sufficient  quantity  at  the  top  of  the  fire  to  burn 
even  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  oxich'  |ifiKlu«-e<l  by  conversi«m,  a  vai*t 
qiiantity  of  nitrogen  has  also  pas.s<Hl  throuj^h  the  fire,  wl»ich  acts  as 
a  diluent,  or  in  other  words,  an  al>sorl)ent  of  heat,  aiid  that  only  a 
portion  of  the  oxide  forme<l  in  the  fire  can  l)e  reached  by  the  oxy^n 
in  time  to  burn  it ;  then  the  apparent  gain  by  this  method  is  materi- 
ally lesseniKl. 


Fio.  6. 


Fio.  6. 


Fio.  5. — Arfcand  Steam- Hlower. 

Fio.  6. — Secliun  of  Furnace,  Hhowing  Openuion  of  Ai 


n  Blower. 


The  devi<-e,  ther«'fi>re,  of  a  combin(Hl  air-  ami  >t'-.un-bla>t,  has 
gradually  grown  into  favor,  on  account  of  the  cheinic-al  and  me- 
chanical effe<'t  of  the  steam  on  the  fire;  and  many  different  kinds  of 
hteani  jet  blowers  have  from  time  to  time  Int'ii  place<l  on  the  market 
for  this  pur|)o»e.  It  was  soon  discoveretl,  however,  that  the  majority 
of  these  blowers  furnishetl  by  far  too  much  .steam  ;  for  it  is  a  well- 
establisheil  fact,  that  while  a  small  quantity  of  steam  is  a  valuable 
constituent  in  the  blast,  an  excess  of  steam  defeats  the  very  pur|>ose 
for  which  it  was  intcnde<] ;  first,  by  furnishing  an  insuffioiiut  supply 
of  air,  with  carl)onic  oxide  as  a  resultant,  the  heat  evolve*!  Iwing 
alx>ut  one-third  of  that  obtainetl  by  complete  combustion  ;  .second,  by 
overtaxing  the  detMm|)o>ing  [x>wer  of  the  fire  with  too  large  a  quan- 
tity of  steam,  which  pas>*c8  through  the  fire  s^imply  as  .steam,  thereby 
lowering  the  tein|H'rature  of  the  grtsi-s  alH)ve  the  fire  in  many  ceases 
l>elow  the  |X)int  of  ignition,  or,  if  the  tenn>erature  is  not  re»lucc<l  to 
that  degree,  a  volume  of  va|)orous  flame  of  low  tem|>erature  is  the 
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result,  due  to  the  mechanical  mixing  of  the  steam  with  the  burning 
gas  as  it  passes  back  under  the  boiler;  nearly  the  entire  product  of 
the  fire-bed  in  such  a  case  being  carbonic  oxide,  with  but  a  small 
quantity  of  available  oxygen  present  to  combine  with  it  above  the 
fire. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  chemical  effect  of  a  moderate 
quantity  of  steam  is  to  furni^i  oxygen  by  dissociation  at  the  proper 
point  or  stratum  in  the  fire,  to  partially  prevent  the  production  of 
carbonic  oxide,  by  conversion  from  carbonic  acid  gas  in  its  passage 
through  the  glowing  carbon  in  the  upper  zone  of  the  fire;  and  also 
to  help  consume  the  carbonic  oxide  that  will  be  formed;  for  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  heat  is  always  absorbed  in  the  production  of 
carbonic  oxide  by  conversion  (reduction) ;  and  it  should  also  be  kept 
in  view,  that  the  oxide  formed  in  this  manner  must  pass  off  uncon- 
sumed,  thus  wasting  its  heat-value,  unless  oxygen  is  furnished  to 
combine  with  it. 

The  hydrogen  set  free  by  the  dissociation  of  the  steam,  or  at  least 
a  large  portion  of  it,  will  also  be  consumed  by  coming  in  contact 
with  oxygen  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  point  of  dissociation, 
for  in  addition  to  the  oxygen  that  has  passed  through  the  fire  without 
combining,  there  is  always  an  admission  of  some  air  around  the  fire- 
doors,  and  also  through  the  ventilators  in  the  doors. 

What  is  required,  therefore,  for  boiler-furnaces,  and  other  furnaces 
of  a  similar  nature,  is  neither  a  radiant  heat  under  a  small  portion 
of  the  heating  surface,  nor  a  draught  produced  by  a  jet  or  jets  in  the 
stack,  nor  yet  a  forced  draught  under  the  grate  that  will  turn  the 
fire  into  a  gas-producer  pure  and  simple,  which  gives  only  one-third 
of  the  heat-value  of  the  fuel;  but  rather  a  happy  medium  between 
extremes,  that  will  produce  a  sufficient  volume  of  g-as,  and  furnish 
oxygen  at  the  proper  point  to  burn  it;  getting  thereby,  not  only 
better  combustion,  but  also  flame  enough  at  a  high  temperature  to 
envelop  the  entire  heating-surface  of  the  boiler,  maintaining  at  the 
same  time  a  high  temperature  in  the  bed  of  the  fuel,  thereby  secur- 
ing an  intense  radiant  heat  as  well. 

The  mechanical  effect  of  the  steam  is  that  it  keeps  the  clinkers 
soft  and  porous,  so  that  the  blast  will  readily  pass  up  through  the 
entire  bed  of  fuel  uniformly  instead  of  beit)g  forced  to  pass  between 
solid  clinkers  wherever  it  can  find  an  opening,  thus  producing,  what 
are  generally  termed  "  forge-flames "  under  the  boiler.  This  is 
usually  the  case  with  a  fan-blast,  for  an  all  air  blast  tends  to  form 
the  clinkers  into  compact  slabs  through  which  the  air  cannot  pass. 
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Anollicr  riH'cliaiiical  i-fTn-t  of  the  f"t(.*am  is  tliat  it  moistens  the  fine 
asht'H  from  the  grate  upward  uh  f"a.st  a.s  they  are  made.  This  serves 
to  knit  them  together  and  hohl  them  in  the  strata  in  which  they 
were  pnxluceil  instesul  of  permitting  them  to  l>e  blown  up  into  the 
burning  surfur-e  to  choke  it  by  tilling  up  the  interstices  between  the 
particles  of  fuel. 

While  fidly  aware  of  the  fact  that  heat  is  abtiorlK-d  in  the  decora- 
position  f>f  steam,  yet  I  think  the  practical  results  obtained  by  the 
use  of  this  lilower  warrant  the  coiK-lusion  that  the  heat  al««orl>ed 
is  far  more  than  com|)ensatetl  for  by  the  beneficial  results  obtained, 
and  that  a  properly  constructe*!  steam-jet,  under  grate  blower  that 
will  induct  a  large  volume  of  air  with  the  use  of  a  small  amount  of 
steam  will,  everything  considereil,  furnish  a  l)etter  blast  for  the  pur- 
pose indicat«*d  than  any  other  means  that  has  yet  been  empIoy<'d. 

A  simple  yet  very  important  feature  of  successful  practice  in  burn- 
ing fine  fuels,  where  the  Argand  blowers  are  useti  to  furnish  blast, 
is  to  close  the  damjHT  in  the  chimney  or  stack  just  so  that  the  burn- 
ing gjises  will  not  blow  out  through  the  fire  d»)orway  when  the  door 
is  opcnc<l.  As  already  oUserved,  where  there  is  a  strong  chimney- 
draught  in  connection  with  under-grate  blowers,  a  large  |H'rcentage 
of  the  gases  esea|K's  without  igniting.  The  damper  should,  there- 
fore, l>e  so  regulated  that  the  large.-t  [KKSsiblc  volume  of  gaseous 
flame  may  be  priKlucetl  in  the  furnace.  Where  the  chimney -tlraught 
is  weak  it  may  be  neeessary  to  keep  the  dam[>er  wide  o|K*n,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  found  not  only  Ix-neficial,  but  abso- 
lutely essential  to  close  the  damper  to  the  extent  described  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  results. 

Discussion. 

R.  W.  Raymond,  New  York  City:  Mr.  Foster's  statement  of 
the  cheraicjd  and  mechanical  action  of  steam  in  an  under-grate  blast 
seems  to  me  liable  to  misunderstanding,  although  it  d»)es  not,  when 
properly  construed,  involve,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  any  erronetms  the- 
ory. A  brief  atlditional  summary  of  the  facts  an<l  principles  in- 
volvetl  is  oflferetl,  therefore,  rather  in  confirmation  than  in  contradic- 
tion of  the  main  argument,  with  which  I  fully  agree.  But  the 
extent  of  j>opular  error  concerning  the  calorific  relations  of  the  steam- 
jet  in  such  appliances  seems  to  call  for  very  careful  statements  of  the 
theory. 

1.  No  {M)8sible  use  of  steam  can  cause  a  gain  of  heat.  If  steam 
be  introdueiil  into  a  Ixil   of  incandi-sccnt  wirlxin   it   is  decom[)Oscd 
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into  bydrngen  and  oxygen.  This  is  not  di.^sociation  ;  and  the  tem- 
perature of  dissociation,  i.e.,  tiie  temperature  at  which  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  would  separate  without  the  presence  of  carbon,  or  would,  if 
separate,  exist  side  by  side  without  uniting,  is  not  produced  in  ordi- 
nary comi)ustion  witiiout  the  use  of  regenerators. 

2.  The  heat  absorbed  by  the  reduction  of  one  pound  of  steam  to 
hydrogen  is  much  greater  in  amount  than  the  heat  generated  by  the 
union  of  the  oxygen  thus  set  free  with  carbon,  forming  eitiier  car- 
bonic oxide  or  carbonic  acid.  Consequently,  the  effect  of  steam 
alone  upon  a  bed  of  incandescent  fuel  is  to  chill  it,  as  all  water-gas 
experts  are  aware.  In  every  water-gas  apparatus,  designed  to  produce 
by  means  of  the  decomposition  of  steam  a  fuel-gas  relatively  free 
from  nitrogen,  the  loss  of  heat  in  the  producer  must  be  compensated 
by  some  reheating  device. 

3.  This  loss  may  be  recovered  if  the  hydrogen  of  the  steam  is 
subsequently  burned,  to  form  steam  again.  Such  a  combustion  of 
the  hydrogen  is  contemplated,  in  the  case  of  fuel-gas,  as  secured  in 
the  subsequent  use  of  that  gas.  In  boiler-furnaces,  such  as  we  are 
now  considering,  it  must  be  secured,  if  at  all,  before  the  flame 
escapes  from  contact  with  the  boiler;  and  in  the  steam-jet  under- 
grate  blowers  it  is  sought  to  secure  the  object  by  supplying  with  the 
steam  air  enough  to  furnish  surplus  oxygen  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
fuel-bed,  at  which  point  both  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen  are  to  be 
oxidized.  Assuming  this  oxidation  to  be  complete  as  regards  the 
hydrogen,  the  use  of  steam  will  thus  have  caused  neither  gain  nor 
loss  of  heat,  but  a  simple  transference,  the  heat  absorbed  by  steam- 
decomposition  on  the  lower  side  of  the  fire  being  restored  by  hydro- 
gen-combustion on  the  upper  side.  In  practice,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  restoration  is  ever  complete,  ^ut  it  is  certain  that  aii 
excess  of  steam  would  defeat  the  reaction  altogether,  and  that  there 
must  be  a  certain  proportion  of  steam,  which  permits  the  realization 
of  imj)ortant  advantages,  without  too  great  a  net  loss  in  heat. 

4.  The  advantage  to  be  secured  consists,  in  my  judgment,  princi- 
pally in  the  transfer  of  heat  from  the  lower  side  of  the  fire,  where  it 
is  not  wanted,  to  the  upper  side,  where  it  is  wanted.  The  decompo- 
sition of  the  steam  below  cools  the  fuel  and  the  grate-bars,  whereas 
a  blast  of  air  alone  would  ])roduce,  at  that  point,  intense  combustiou 
(forming  at  first  COj),  to  the  injury  of  the  grate,  the  fusion  of  part 
of  the  fuel,  etc. 

5.  The  proportion  of  steam  most  economical  is  not  easily  deter- 
mined.    The  temperature  of  the  steam  itself,  the  nature  of  the  fuel- 
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mixture,  and  the  use  or  non-use  of  auxiliary  air-supply,  intr<xiu<e<l, 
as  in  the  Htjctius  and  other  furnact's,  into  the  gaser*  alxive  or  l>eyond 
the  fire-bed,  are  factors  affecting  the  problem.  But  in  the  case  be- 
fore us  the  desideratum  has  not  Ikhmi  to  realize  the  utmf>st  theoreti- 
cal calorific  effect  from  fine  fuels,  but  to  burn  them  with  practical 
success  at  all.  I  do  not  understand  it  to  be  claime<l  for  any  grate  or 
blower  that  it  will  get  as  much  out  of  these  fine  fuels  as  out  of  an 
equal  weight  of  coarser  sizes.  And  the  combinetl  apparatus  dt>tTibe<l 
by  Mr.  Foster  ap|K'ars  to  l>e  an  excellent  B^)lution  of  the  general 
problem,  calculated  to  o|)erate  smoothly  in  everyday  prnctice,  and 
to  secure  as  high  a  degree  of  effective  economy  as  could  be  rea-son- 
ably  expectetl  under  the  circumstances. 


CENTKIFUQAL   VESriLATORS. 

BV    R.    V.4N   A.    N«»KRIS,    WILKE.S-BARRE,    I'A. 
(Glen  Summit  Meeting,  October,  1891.) 

Although  mechanical  appliaiu-cs  for  the  ventilation  of  mines 
have  l)een  known  since  very  early  times  (one  lx?ing  mentione<l  in 
Agric()la's  De  Re  MeUiUicay  1657),  it  is  only  within  the  htst  forty 
years  that  such  a|)pliances  have  been  generally  used.  A  great  num- 
ber of  different  veiitilat<trs  have  l>e«n  inventiil  and  usetl,  but  the 
various  forms  t)fcenlrifugjil  machines  having  proved  their  eliioiencv, 
have  now  almost  completely  replaced  all  others.  Mo-t  if  not  all  of 
the  machines  in  use  in  this  country  are  of  this  class,  being  either 
open-periphery  fans,  or  close<l,  with  chimney  and  spiral  ca.5ing,  of  a 
more  or  less  nuMlifie*!  Guibal  ty|)e.  The  theory  of  siich  machines 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Daniel  Murgue  in  Jlieoriet  and 
Practice   of  Centrifugal    Ventiltiting    V  -,  translatwl    bv  A.  L. 

tsteavenson.     His  statement  ma\  l»e  <•  i  thus  : 

Let  a  =  orifice  in  a  thin  plate,  of  such  area  that  its  resistance  to 
the  jmssage  of  a  given  quantity  of  air  equals  the  resist- 
ance of  the  mine, 
o  =  orifice  in  a  thin  plate  of  such  are:»  that  its  resistance  to 
the  passage  of  a  given  quantity  of  air  equals  that  of  the 
machine. 
'Q  =  quantity  of  air  passing  in  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
V  =  veloc'ity  of  air  |)assing  through  a. 
Vq=  velocity  of  air  passing  through  o. 
h    ^=  head  in  feet  air-column  to  prinluce  velocity  1'. 
/»o  =  head  in  feet  air-column  to  produce  velocity  V^ 
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Q  =  0.65aV.  V=V2^. 

Q  =  0.65a}/2^,     .         .         .         (1). 

Q 

a  = ,— '  =  equivalent  orifice  of  mine, 

0.65\/2ffh 

or,  reducing  to  water-gauge  in  inches  and  quantity  in  thousands  of 

feet  per  minute : 

.403  0 
a=    ,      ^  . 
VW.G. 

Q=0.6boV,.  V^=V2^. 

Q  =  0.Q5ol/2gh^,     .         .         .         (2). 

o  =  ^  I ^ =  equivalent  orifice  of  machine. 

Mo.652/1,2^ 

The  total  theoretical  depression  H,  which  any  centrifugal  ven- 
tilator can  produce,  is  the  algebraic  sura  of  the  following  de- 
pressions caused  by  its  motion  : 

1st.  The  depression,  Aj,  due  to  the  speed,  F,,  to  which  the  motion- 
less air  is  brought  and  with  which  it  traverses  the  fan-intake, 

"'  =  -%       ■     ■     ■     ^'^- 

2d.  The  depression,  h^,  due  to  the  slowing  of  the  air  from  its 
entrance  to  its  exit  in  the  expanding  spaces  between  the  blades, 
entering  at  a  speed,  V.^,  and  leaving  at  a  speed,  V^, 

2g      2g' 

But  the  speed  of  entry,  V^,  is  the  resultant  of  V^  and  a  speed  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  tangential  speed  t  of  the  inner  edges  of  the  blades 
whence  F/  =  T7  +  <"  and 

y  2  ft  T'  2 

3d.  The  depression  h^,  due  to  centrifugal  force, 

^=2p-v    •     •     •     c')- 

where  T  =.=  tangential  sjieod  of  periphery,  and 

t  =  tangential  speed  of  inner  edges  of  blades. 
This  value  of  h^  may  be  deduced  as  follows: 
Let  X  =  distance  from  center  of  fan  of  a  prismatic  volume  of  air 
between  two  blades. 
dx  =  height  of  prismatic  column. 
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S  =  base  of  column. 
D  =  density. 

oi  =z  an{i:ular  velocity  of  rotation. 

r  =  radius  of  inside  <?<If^es  of  hlades. 

R  =  radius  of  tips  of  blades. 
dF  =  centrifugal  force  of  rotation. 

S(1xD  _,p       8dxD 

^^ass  =  ,  aF=  —       w'jr 

JiK-rcase  ill  (l»'|)r(x->^ii)n  from  one  surface  to  another  is  oliiaine<l  by 
dividiiit;  l»y  <S',  and  dividing  again  by  I)  to  got  depression  in  feet  of 
uir-c'ohirnn. 

,.         w'xdx 

d\= , 

9 

integrating  between  li  and  /•  .- 

'«  w^xdx 


/'"-r"; 


4tb.  The  depression  /i^  due  to  the  expanding  chimney  : 
V4  =  specil  of  air  at  bottom. 
V^  =  speetl  (tf  air  at  top. 

*.=^-S.     •     •     ■     <^'- 

and  as  V^  is  the  resultant  of  the  tangential  >*j)ee4l  Tand  the  sjieetl  I'j, 

i7=r+iv  — 27'r3co8a. 

if  a  =  angle  at  which  tips  of  blades  strike  the  circumference, 

and  //=/.,+  /,,  + A, -^;i;=^       T\\o^a      ly       ^^^ 

If  wo  make  the  tijis  of  the  blades  radial,  a  =  90°,  co8  o  ^  0, 

H=  ~    —  -• 
9        V 

and  if  the  velocity  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  is  small  enouk'h  to  !« 
ni'glecteil,  or  T,  =rt  0, 

lf=^,    .         .  .         (10). 
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Hence :  The  theoretical  depression  which  can  be  produced  by  any 
centrifugal  ventilator  is  double  that  due  to  its  tangential  speed. 

i/,=  ^  +  A,  +  A3=2^-^^ 

i-s  the  expression  for  the  theoretical  depression  which  can  be  pro- 
duced l)y  an  uncovered  ventilator;  this  reaches  a  maximum  when 
the  air  leaves  the  blades  without  spee<i,  that  is,  ^3  =  0. 

7/,  =  2-,     .         .         .        .        (11). 

Hence :  The  theoretical  depression  ivhich  can  be  produced  by  any 
uncovered  ventilator  'is  equal  to  the  height  due  to  its  tangential  speed, 
and  one-half  that  which  can  be  produced  by  a  covered  ventilator  with 
expanding  chimney. 

As  the  theoretical  depression,  H,can  never  be  actually  attained,  we 
can  substitute  tor  it  the  depression  //j,  letting  C=  coefficient  of  re- 
ductioi),  whence  H2=  CH ;  and  as  the  effective  depression, /»,  is  this 
quantity  less  the  depression  /ly  absorbed  in  the  machine  itself,  we 
have 

CH=  H2  =  h  +  h,;  and  h  =  H.,  —  h^. 


From  (1)  and  (2) 


we  have 
,a 


Q  =^  .65  aV2gh, 
Q=.65ol/2^, 

h       0" 


h=IL^h  , 

^         o 


J'--: 


(12). 


1^  = -t ; zj-j     •        •        (»3). 


(12)  and  (13)  being  expressions  for  the  yield  and  depression  pro- 
duced by  any  machine  when  its  equivalent  orifice,  the  equivalent 
orifice  of  the  mine,  and  its  coefficient  of  reduction  C  are  known. 
From  these  it  follows  that  so  long  as  the  condition  of  the  mine  re- 
mains constant : 
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The  volume  produced  hy  any  vruti/titor  ninia  dtrertlt/  (is  tin-  irj,rrd 
of  rotation. 

The  depreiution  proilueed  by  any  ventilator  nirics  as  the  ftfjuare  of 
the  Mpeed  of  rotation. 

As  tin*  rc-sistanne  deonjafloft,  a  increases,  and  for  the  same  tanjjeiitial 
speed  with  decreased  resistance  tlie  quantity  of  air  increa-ses  and  the 
(Icpri-ssion  ditniiiishcs. 

An  attempt  has  hecn  made  to  tejst  ex|KTimentaIly  the  efllnt,  on  the 
efiicieney  of  fans  in  actual  use,  of  nuMlitications  in  the  de»«i^n  of 
their  various  parts  and  in  the  ct)ndition  of  the  mines;  and  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  manajrer*,  enjjineers,  and  su|)erintendents  of  a 
numlM-r  of  coal  companies,  the  results  of  tests  of  a  nunilier  of  fans 
shown  in  theaocom|)anying  tahle  (pages  642  and  643),  with  diagrams 
of  the  fans  givinjx  them,  have  been  obUiinetl. 

Fan  No.  1.  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is  in  u-^e  for  ventilating  part  of  the 
Xo.  4  slope  w(»rking8  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  at  Nanti- 
coke,  Pa.  This  is  in  effect  two  fans,  working  f<ide  by  .side  on  dif- 
ferent shafts.  Kach  fan  is  20  feet  in  diameter,  having  eight  l>lades 
with  ( iirve<l  iron  inside  to  let  the  air  enter  at  the  proper  angle,  the 
tips  of  the  blades,  however,  being  curve*!  I>ackwanl  until  they  are 
tangent  to  the  circumference  (instead  of  normal,  as  theory  would 
seem  to  require).  Each  fan  has  two  side-openings,  8  feet  10  inches 
in  diameter,  for  the  entntnce  of  air,  and  a  tlisk  of  sheet-in>n  7  feet 
in  diameter  in  the  center.  They  are  on  .separate  shafts,  each  driven 
l»y  a  L'1-ineh  H-pIy  rublnr  belt  on  a  6-fo(»t  pulley.  The  engin»-s  are 
a  pair  of  20-inch  by  36-inch,  driving  two  12-foot  pulleys  on  the 
same  shaft.  The  eccvntricity  of  the  s|)iral  closing,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram.  Fig.  1,  is  very  great,  Uing  nearly  one-half  the  diameter  of 
the  fain.  The  spiral  In'gins  slightly  al)Ove  the  center  at  such  a  fwint 
thait  the  space  iM'tween  two  blades  at  least  isalwayscut  oflT  to  prevent 
re-entries  of  air,  and  from  this  point  it  is  designed  to  allow  each 
bhule  to  deliver  air  continually  and  freely  throughout  Its  revolution, 
the  entire  ImhIv  of  air  IxMug  swept  along  and  mcrt^tising  at  each  |»oint 
in  the  spiral.  Ya\c\\  fan  is  provide<l  with  a  sliding  shutter  to  regu- 
late the  area  of  the  outlet. 

The  two  fans  working  together  were  tested  in  April,  1891  (Ex- 
periments A,  \\,  D,  E  in  the  table\  at  s|)ee<l8  varying  fn»m  84  to  123 
revolutions.  The  |M>wer  of  the  engines  in  rach  e.x|>eriment  was  ob- 
taineil  from  the  average  of  twenty  intiicator  canls,  taken  five  from 
each  end  of  each  cylinder  with  two  T»l>or  indicators,  at  intervals  of 
about  two  minutes,  while  the  air  was  lieing  measureil.     The  air-way 
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back  of  the  fan  was  divided  by  fine  wires  into  four  portions,  and  a 
two-minute  measurement  of  air  was  taken  in  each,  the  anemometer 
being  moved  backward  and  forward  over  the  whole  space  of  each 
portion  to  obtain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  true  average  velocity. 
The  quantity  of  air  passing  was  calculated  from  the  average  of  the 
four  measurements,  making  allowance  in  the  area  of  the  passage 
for  the  space  occupied  by  the  men  engaged  in  taking  the  measure- 
ments. 

With  a  view  of  determining  the  advantage,  if  any,  of  the  double 
arrangement  of  fans,  the  belt  of  the  right-hand  fan  was  removed, 
and  the  top  of  its  chimney  closed  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  experi- 
ments were  made  on  the  left-hand  fan  alone,  driven  by  the  same 
engines,  with  the  result  of  showing  only  about  one-half  the  efficiency 
attained  by  the  two  fans  running  together,  the  single  fan  requiring 
195  indicated  horse-power  to  exhaust  275,000  cubic  feet  of  air  at  2- 
inch  water-gauge,  while  the  two  together  required  but  155^  indicated 
horse-power  for  337,000  cubic  feet  at  2|-inch  water-gauge;  the  two 
showing  a  maximum  efficiency  of  85^  per  cent.,  and  the  single  fan 
but  44^^  per  cent.  The  single  fan  was  evidently  overloaded  with 
air,  as  it  was  passing  nearly  40  per  cent,  more  than  the  cubical  con- 
tents of  its  blades  per  revolution,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  power 
must  have  been  absorbed  by  its  internal  friction.  Moreover,  the 
shutter  was  regulated  for  the  double  fans,  and  its  opening  was  too 
small  for  the  single  fan. 

The  very  high  efficiency  recorded  for  the  double  fan  led  to  the 
expression  of  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  experi- 
ments, and  in  August  the  fan  was  again  tested  (Experiment  C  in  the 
table),  running  at  the  same  speed  (100  revolutions),  at  which  it  had 
before  shown  its  maximum  efficiency.  In  the  time  that  had  elapsed 
there  had  been  considerable  changes  in  the  mine,  and  neither  the 
water-gauge  nor  the  quantity  of  air  was  found  the  same  as  in  Ai)ril. 
This  time  the  air-measurements  were  made  in  the  mine  at  the  foot  of 
the  13  X  18  feet  upcast-shaft.  The  double  fan  was  found  to  be 
giving  298,000  cubic  feet  of  air  with  a  water-gauge  of  2-^'^  inches, 
while  the  engines  indicated  143Y*fjy  horse-power  (averaged  as  before 
on  twenty  cards);  the  fans  again  showing,  under  changed  conditions, 
an  efficiency  of  85^-1^  per  cent., — a  very  satisfactory  check  on  the 
first  observations. 

The  first  four  experiments  (A,  B,  D,  E)  show  a  good  experimental 
verification  of  the  law  that  the  water-guage  varies  as  the  square  of 
the  tangential  velocity,  the  values  of 
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-^  being  for  experiment  A  .000000059 

B  .000000063 
D  .000000069 
E  .000000060 


Showing  a  variation  of  only  one  hundredth-millionth  part. 

Fan  No.  2  is  a  20-foot  single  fan,  ventilating  the  Susquehanna 
Coal  Company's  No.  6  slope  workings  at  Glen  Lyon,  Pa.  It  is 
similar  in  construction  to  one  of  the  double  fans  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
but  without  shutter  or  central  disk.  The  curved  sheet-iron  on  the 
inside  of  the  blades  is  also  omitted,  and  these  have  their  tips  curved 
forward  instead  of  backward,  their  shape  being  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
The  fan  is  driven  by  two  16  x  24-inch  engines,  connected  direct  to 
either  end  of  the  fan-shaft. 

This  fan  is  doing  the  poorest  work  of  all  the  Susquehanna  Coal 
Company's  fans  hitherto  tested.  The  air-ways  in  the  mine  are  small, 
and  very  little  air  is  needed ;  but  the  fan  shows  the  unusual  quality 
of  attaining  a  higher  efficiency  at  3700  feet  periphery-speed  than  at 
5200.  This  anomaly  is  doubtless  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  engines, 
the  valves  of  which  were  out  of  place  at  the  time  of  the  test,  both 
giving  very  poor  cards,  especially  at  the  higher  speeds.  In  one  en- 
gine, the  back  pressure  was  nearly  equal  to  the  mean  effective  pres- 
sure. The  low  efficiency  may  also  be  due  to  the  absence  of  shutter 
and  disk,  or,  possibly,  to  some  trouble  in  the  mine. 

Fan  No.  3  (Fig.  2)  is  a  25-foot  fan,  similar  in  general  construc- 
tion to  Fig.  2,  excei)t  that  it  has  but  one  inlet.  The  chimney,  also, 
is  differently  arranged,  coming  out  at  an  angle  of  about  40°  from 
the  bottom,  and  having  a  shutter  working  through  the  upper  part 
of  the  inclined  chimney-structure.  This  fan,  which  ventilates  the 
Susquehanna  Coal  Company's  No.  2  shaft,  Ross  Seam  workings,  at 
Nanticoke,  Pa.,  was  tested  at  two  speeds,  40  and  70  revolutions  per 
minute.  At  the  first  of  these,  the  fan  was  evidently  moving  too 
slowly  for  efficient  work,  though  the  49^^-^  per  cent,  efficiency  re- 
ported for  fan  and  engine  was  rather  due  to  the  engine  than  to  the 
fan,  since  a  24  x  32-inch  engine,  running  at  40  revolutions  and  indi- 
cating only  13.82  horse- power,  must  consume  a  considerable  portion 
of  that  in  its  own  friction.  That  this  was  the  troid)le  is  further 
proved  by  the  fact  that  at  70  revolutions,  when  the  engine  was  de- 
veloping 67|  horse-power,  the  efficiency  of  fan  and  engine  increased 
to  over  82  per  cent.,  making  the  fan,  at  this  speed,  nearly  as  efficient 
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as  the  (loiil>le  fan,  No.  1,  at  its  maximum,  and  more  efficient  than 
that  fan  at  the  same  peripliery -speed. 

The  seam  which  this  fan  ventilates  is  thin,  and  the  workings  are 
very  mu(-;h  "  goblx'd  up,"  and  the  fan  is  notable  as  theonly  American 
fan  reported,  ventihiting  a  thin  .seam  witli  an  efficiency  over  70  per 
cent.  The  air-measurements  for  this  fan  were  made  in  the  mine,  near 
the  foot  of  the  air-shaft. 

Fan  No.  4,  a  25-foot  single  fan,  ventilating  the  Lee  Seam  work- 
ings, No.  2  shaft,  Susquehanna  Coal  Company,  at  Nanticohe,  Pa.,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  25-foot  fans  in  the  possession  of  that  company.  Its 
construction  is  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  2,  but  it  has  only  one 
side-opening,  and  the  blades  are  flat,  forming  an  angle  of  45°  with  the 
radius.  The  fan  was  so  old,  that  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  speed 
it  beyond  its  regular  rate.  The  air-ways  in  this  mine  are  very  large 
and  clear,  as  evinced  by  its  equivalent  orifice,  75  square  feet,  and  by 
the  large  quantity  of  air  and  low  water-gauge.  The  efficiency  of  this 
fan,  nearly  82  per  cent.,  at  so  low  a  ])eriphery-speed  as  4867  feet, 
seems  to  indicate  that,  in  this  case  at  least,  flat  blades  are  no  great 
disadvantage. 

The  air-measurements  were  taken  in  the  mine,  and,  as  in  all  the 
Susquehanna  experiments,  the  water-gauge  was  taken  at  the  fan- 
house  door,  and  the  power  of  the  engine  from  the  average  of  a  num- 
ber of  Tabor  indicator-cards. 

Ian  No.  5  (Fig.  3)  is  a  double  17^-foot  fan,  ventilating  the  l^alti- 
more  tunnel  workings  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company. 
The  two  fans,  each  4  feet  broad,  are  driven  on  the  same  shaft  by  a 
single  belt  from  a  pair  of  16  x  30-inch  engines.  The  construction  is 
remarkable  for  the  shape  of  the  icasie  chimney,  and  for  the  very 
small  breadth  of  the  fans.  The  fans  have  neither  shutter  nor  disc, 
and  the  blades  are  flat,  bent  back  45°  from  the  radius. 

This  fan  was  tested  in  1881  ;  and  the  figures  given  in  the  tal)Ie 
are  from  the  mine-inspector's  report  for  that  year.  No  indicator  was 
obtainable,  and  the  horse-j)ower  was  approximated  by  changing  the 
pressure  in  the  boilers,  running  with  the  throttle-valve  full  open, 
and  assuming  75  per  cent,  of  the  gauge-pressure  as  the  mean  effective 
pressure.  This,  judging  by  cards  taken  from  a  number  of  similar 
engines,  was  very  nearly  correct,  probably  better  for  the  higher  than 
for  the  lower  powers. 

Fan  No.  6  (Fig.  4)  iiaving  18  feet  diameter  and  6  feet  4  inches 
width  appears  to  be  enshrouded  in  a  true  but  small  spiral,  and  to 
have  only  an    apology   for  an   cvascS  chimney,  and  it   is  remark- 
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al)Ie  that  it  .shoiil<J  give  as  good  a  result  as  seems  to  have  l>een  the 


case. 


Fan  No.  7  (Fig.  5)  18  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  wide,  venti- 
kiting  part  of  the  r'anioron  Colliery  of  the  Mineral  railroad  and 
Mining  ('otnpany,  Shaniokin,  Pa.,  is  similar  in  construction  to  No. 
6,  hut  with  a  good  chimney.  It  passes  so  small  a  quantity  of  air 
that  we  may  infer  that  the  opening  into  the  chimney  is  probably 
much  too  large,  causing  re-entries  of  air  and  lowering  the  efficiency 
of  the  machine. 


Fig.  4. 


Scale  X  In-  to  the  foot. 


10  I  t> 

218  ft.  deep 
Fan  of  tlie  Union  Coal  Company's  Pennsylvania  Colliery. 

Fans  No.  8  (Fig.  6)  and  No.  9  (Fig.  7)  are  in  use  for  ventilat- 
ing tlic  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Rarre  Coal  Company's  Stanton  Colliery. 
They  arc  arranged  together,  one  working  and  the  other  held  in  re- 
serve, to  draw  from  the  same  air-shaft  (11  feet  10  inches  by  10  feet 
6  inches  in  section),  the  connection  to  either  fan  being  made  by  two 
large  sliding  doors  either  one  of  which  can  be  raised,  while  the  other 
ie  lowered  by  the  same  mechanism.  No.  8,  the  older  fan  of  the  two, 
is  about  20  feet  only  from  the  shaft  to  whicii  its  inlet  is  directly  op- 
posite. No.  9  is  placed  in  front  of  No.  8  and  connected  to  the  air- 
shaft  by  a  curved  brick  passage,  with  iron  roof     Each  fan  is  driven 
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1)V  a  20  X  48-inch  <lirect-ar'ting  engine,  both  engines  being  in  the  same 
cnj^iiH'-hcMihO,  Th»'  air  was  niea><nn"<l  by  an  anemometer  atta<-lie<l  to 
a  long  pole,  mftvcti  about  in  the  furrenl  (iw  <U--<Tilx'<l  for  fan  No.  1), 
one  four-minute  meawurenu'iit  l>eing  checktHl  by  a  two-minute  one, 
aii<l  th<'  two  l)eing  found  to  a^rn-c  wry  w«*II.  The  air  was  nua^un**! 
«lir<ftly  in  the  o|H'iiing  of  th«*  fans,  ••ach  <»f  which  ha<i  a  char  o|k'ij- 
ing  of  230  wjuare  feet.  This  point  was  chtJHen  on  account  of  large 
IcakageM  of  tfie  air-passagi's  bctwrrn  th«.'  «haft  an«l  fun,  estimate*!  by 
the  I^high  ami  WilkeH-IJurrc  Coal  Company's  ^-ngineer  to  U-  alxtut 


Fio.  5. 


Scale  *,«  ta.  to  tbpfoot. 


1Dlt.il««p 
F'an  of  the  Cameron  Colliery,  Sharoukin,  I'a. 


8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  volume  delivereil.  These  leakages  may 
at<ount  for  th«'  diserepaney  l)etwxH'n  the  two  fans  both  running  at 
J()  revolutions  per  minute,  and  one  giving  225',(>00  fwt  of  air  under 
\.[)f)  inch  water-gauge,  the  «)i1ht  2.'io,tH.K)  cubic  feet  under  l.So 
inch  water-gauge.  The  fan-door,  the  only  available  place  to  take 
the  water-gauge,  was  in  the  latter  case  in  the  current  and  the  water 
in  the  glitss  vil)rateil  considerably,  so  that  it  was  dilKcuh  '■>  >'• »  >" 
acvunite  reatling. 

The  K»wer  etliciency  notetl  for  fan  No.  9  at  fio  revolution;*  may  l»e 
partially  accounted   for  by  ixjnsiilerable  strain   notici^l  in  engine  and 
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fail  at  that  speeil,  and  partly  by  the  very  small  air-shaft  through 
which  the  fan  had  to  draw. 

Fan  No.  10  (Fig.  8)  ventilates  part  of  the  Empire  mine  workings 
of  the  same  company;  the  air  in  this  case  was  measured  by  the  writer 
in  the  upcast-shaft  (four  2-minute  measurements  agreeing  within 
about  4  per  cent.).  The  fan  has  no  shutter,  and  is  driven  direct  by 
a  18  X  36-inch  engine,  with  a  governor  which  prevented  it  from  being 
speeded  to  over  73  revolutions. 

Fan  No.  1 1  (Fig.  9)  is  a  Capoll  fan  ventilating  the  South  Wilkes- 
liarre  shaft-workings  of  the  same  company.     This  fan  is  radically 


Fig.  6. 


12-0- 


Fan  of  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Company's  Stanton  Colliery. 

different  from  any  other  in  use  in  the  region.  It  is  built  entirely  of 
metal,  has  six  outside  blades  curving  back  nearly  to  a  tangent,  and 
six  inside  blades  of  about  half  the  width  of  the  outsiile  ones  and 
reaching  to  within  about  a  foot  of  the  shaft.  The  fan  is  12  feet  6 
inches  in  diameter  and  12  feet  wide,  with  two  side  oj>enings.  The 
sides  beyond  the  inlets  are  closed,  and  the  fan  revolves  in  a  large 
spiral  casing.  Fan  No.  12,  an  English  fan  of  about  the  same  size, 
is  inserted  for  comparison,  and  appears  to  give  a  very  much  higher 
efliciency.     The  officials  of  the  L.  it  W.  B.  C.  Co.  state  that  their 
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fan  i.s  not  having'  a  fair  chance  to  show  what  it  can  do,  and  from  the 
record  of  No.  12  it  HcenjK  prohahlc  that  this  form  is  better  8uile<l  to 
mines  with  Bmall  air-pa.-nageH,  giving  a  much  higher  water-gauge. 
It  is  n«)W  working  under  conditi«tnn  most  favorable  to  the  Guiltal 
fan.  When  the  workings'  at  thin  j)la«e  liave  become  more  exteu»ive 
this  fan  should  .show  much  better  resultH. 


Fio.  7. 


Kan  of  Lolii){h  and  Wilki-s  n;irro  Companv's  St.intnn  OiIliorT. 


Fan  No.  11. ^  (sec  Fig.  7)  i.s  a  35-f<H>t  (Jiiilal  t\u\  ventilating  the 
Ilolicnitack  mine-workings  of  the  I^ehigh  and  Wilkcs-lUirre  Coal 
Company.  It  is  re|>orted  a.s  giving,  at  45  revolutions,  the  enormous 
efficiency  of  91^',^  |>er  cent. — much  the  highcj^t  of  all  the  fans  tested. 
The  air  was  mcasuri^l   in  th«   inlet  of  the  fan,  and  the  velocity  ob- 
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tained  from  tlie  average  of  three  4-ininute  mea'^iirements  made  by 
Mr.  R.  M.  Snyder,  engineer  of  the  company.  This  is  one  of  three 
fans  ventilating  the  same  mine,  one  of  18  feet  and  one  of  35  feet 
diameter  being  in  use  in  addition  to  the  one  tested.  The  air-shaft 
from  which  this  fan  draws  is  divided  from  the  one  used  by  the  18- 

FiG.  8. 


Fan  of  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Company's  Empire  Colliery. 


foot  fan  by  a  wootlcn  brattice  only,  and  the  air-ways  are  identical  in 
the  mine.  The  water-gauge  was  taken  in  the  fan-casing  on  the  side 
oj)posite  the  inlet,  about  three  feet  from  the  fan-shaft.  The  fan  was 
tested  at  two  speeds,  45  and  50  revolutions — the  former  showing  9lY^,y 
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per  cenf.  and  the  latter  hut  "14^,^  per  cent,  efficiency.  The  wjuivalent 
orifice  of  the  mine,  calctilateil  froni  the  two  te^b^,  is  in  the  one  case 
58  square  feet  and  in  the  other  65/(y  square  feet,  and  the  water-gau^e 
(h>es  not  at»ree  well  with  the  sfjiiare  of  the  periphery  spee<i.  The 
lieight.s  at  -l">  and  .00  revolutions  re>|>ertive|y  should  have  Ix-en  2.25 
and  2.65,  or  1.91  and  2.40  inches,  instead  of  2  25  and  2.40.  This 
fan  .sliows  the  same  |>eculiarity  a.s  No.  9  in  j^ivinj;  a  hiwer  effieiency 
at  it.s  higher  siw-ed.  The  variations  in  water-gauge  and  wpiivalent 
orifice  of  the  mine  may  Ije  accounted  for  hy  the  |)eculiar  c<jnditi«»n 
of  the  ventilation — three  fan.s  drawing  on  the  .same  mine,  and  this 
one  alone  being  s|)eedc<l  up. 

Fio.  9. 


:i|..-Il    Fan. 


Fan  No.  12  is  an  Kngli>h  fan,  (»f  which  the  reitird  is  introduceil 
for  comparison.     (Stf  under  Fan  No.  11.) 

Fan  No.  13  (Fig.  10)  has  l>een  most  exhau.stively  trste<l  hy  Mr. 
Robert  Hamsjiy,  engineer  of  the  South-west  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
pany at  the  Morewixnl  mine,  antl  the  nsults  are  et)niinunirated  by 
the  makem. 

Fan  No.  14  (Fig,  7),  locate*!  at  the  Dorram-e  ctillierj-  of  the 
Ivchigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  is  a  35-fiK>t   fan  exactly  similar  to 
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No.  9,  except  that  the  former  is  reported  as  11  feet  8  inches  and  this 
as  12  feet  wide.  It  is  driven  direct  i)y  a  24  hy  42-inoh  engine. 
The  reported  efficiency,  76^^  per  cent.,  is  but  a  little  higher  than 
tliat  of  No.  9  (72y*jj  j)er  cent.),  although  the  fans  are  working  under 
different  conditions,  No.  14  giving  177,000  cubic  feet  of  air  under 
2.25  inches  water-gauge,  and  No.  9  235,000  under  1.85  water-gauge. 
The  mine  appears  to  have  little  influence  on  the  efficiency  in  this 

Fig.  10. 


Fan  of  S.  W.  Coal  and  Coke  Company's  Morewood  Mine. 


case.     The  air  was  measured  underground  at  the  foot  of  the  ufvcast, 

and  the  air-ways  are  stated  to  be  as  follows: 


Split  No.  1,  5000  feet  long. 
"    No.  2.    800 
"     No.  3,  6350 
"    No.  4,  7950        " 


Regiil.ntor,  27  X  20  inches. 
16  X  12    "   - 
"  36  X  36     " 

Area,  120  square  feet. 


Fan  No.  15  (Fig.  11),  at  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal   Co.'s  Henry 
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colliery,  appears  to  give  the  high  eflficienoy  of  86YV/,y  per  cent.  It 
is  a  SO-foot  fan,  10  feet  hroad,  with  8  flat  bhules  inclined  liack  45° 
from  the  radius,  a  Hingle  intake,  15  feet  in  diameter,  the  stack  start- 
ing inside  7  feet  above  the  centre.  The  spiral  casing  begins  at  the 
point  <»f  cut-(»f!'  and  widens  3*5  diameter  for  each  46'^  from  tlie  top, 


Fio.  11. 


Fan  nl  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company's  Henry  Colliery. 


l>eginning  there  at  12  inches  and  reaching  7  feet  at  the  center-line. 
The  air  wa.s  measure<l  in  the  mine.  The  airways  of  the  mine  are 
.said  to  average  1(X)  square  feet  in  area,  the  current  l)cing  divitled 
.into  7  .splits,  respcvtivoly  19,400  feet,  11,200  feet,  6600  feet,  11,400 
feet,  13,200  feet,  20,200  feet  and  2700  feet  long.  The  equivalent 
orifice  of  this  mine  is  about  84  square  feet. 
VOL.  XX.— 42 
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Fan  No.  16  (Fig.  12),  is  ventilating  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.'s 
Packer  No.  5  colliery.  Its  construction  is,  to  say  the  lea.st,  unusual. 
The  blades  project  1  foot  into  the  intake-opening,  and  both  spiral 
casing  and  stack  are  odd  in  shape.  The  air- ways  are  said  to  ap- 
proximate 100  square  feet  in  area. 

Fan  No.  17,  an  English   fan,  is  inserted   in   the  table  as  having 

Fig  12. 


Van  at  Leliigli  Valley  Coal  Company's  Packer  No.  5  Colliery. 

l)robal)ly  the  highest  efficiency  (over  80  per  cent.)  that  has  been  re- 
ported publicly  for  any  foreign  fan.  The  Walker  patent  shutter 
{Trans.,  xix.,  37),  is  said  to  increase  its  ease  of  running  rather  than 
its  efficiency. 

Fan  No.  18  shows  the  efficiency,  as  determined  19  years  ago,  of 
one  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  ll.R.  Co.'s  open 
fans,  employed  at  Avondale. 

Fan  No.  19  (Figs.  13  and  14),  is  the  Bellevue  Ian  of  the  Delaware, 
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Lackawanna  and  Western  K.K.  Co.,  whidi  lia.s  been  exliau'«tively 
tested  l»y  Mr.  A.  H.  Storrs.  The  tests  \v»re  made  for  eornpari>«<jn  only, 
and  the  air  was  nieai^iired  by  an  anemometer  held  Btationary  in  the 
middle  of  tht;  air-current.  Th«'  anttnometer  was  lield  always  in  the 
Hame  place  and  gave  results  probably  correct  for  comparison  with 
each  other,  but  not  for  al»solute  mea-surement. 

A  number  of  experiments  on  the  difTerence  Ijctween  measuring 
air  in  the  center  of  the  current  and  averaging  the  whole  (as  de- 
scribed under  fan  No.  1),  have  shown  that  the  former  method  givee 
results  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  too  high.  Measuring  in  the  center 
of  each  of  four  quarters  of  the  space  gives  results  from  8  to  15  |>er 
cent,  too  high.  (See  further  remarks  (»n  page  (jG2  in  connection  with 
Fig  15). 

Fio.  13. 


BELLEVUE 
"STANDA-RD  FAIi" 


Ongiiial  Korni  of  D.  L.  iS;  W.  U.K.  Co.'s  Bellevue  Fun. 


This  fan  was  originally  (Fig.  13)  open,  1 6  feet  in  diameter, and  4  feet 
G  inches  wide  ;  an<l  as  such  it  wjis  ti'st^Ml  April  IS,  ISOl,  by  changing 
the  condition  of  the  mine,  giving  various  rer.istanit's  to  tlu' air-current, 
with  the  results  note<l  in  the  table  (A,  H,  C).  The  fan  was  after- 
wards dosed  with  a  spiral  c:ising  and  chimney  (Fig.  14,  spiral  No.  1 ), 
and  also  providcvl  for  the  experiment  with  a  Walker  shutter,  the  end  of 
which  is  V'"'*"!^*^^!*^^'  re<hu^  the  vibration.  The  tests  (January  29, 
1891)  of  the  fan  thus  arrange*!  (experiment  E)  seem  to  show  a  pain 
in  efticiency.  The  cju<ing  was  then  torn  oflT  and  the  ojx'U  fan  was 
again  testc«l  (February  2,  18!)1,  experiment  D),  after  which  a  casing 
and  chimney  of  another  sha|)e  (Fig.  1  1,  spiral  No.  2)  were  put  on,  and 
experiment  F  ( February  12,  18t)l)  was  nade.  This  seems  to  show 
the  highest  erticiency  attaine«l  by  the  fan.     The  fan  wjis  arrange«l  to 
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draw  on  a  closed  space  while  it  was  in  each  of  the  three  conditions, 
and  the  water-gauge  was  taken  (see  G,  H,  I),  giving  for  the  open 
fan  at  112  revolutions,  1.35  inches  (G) ;  for  the  fan   closed,  as  in 


Fig.  14,  spiral  No.  1,  2.30  inches  (H);  and  for  the  fan  closed,  as  in 
Fig.  14,  spiral  No.  2,  at  108y\y  revolutions,  2.40  inches  (I),  or  equiva- 
lent to  2.57  inches  at  112  revolutions. 
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Perhaps  the  tliree  experiments,  J,  K,  L,  show  the  effect  of  the  spiral 
casing,  shutter  and  ivasee  chimney  more  reliably  than  the  others.  In 
all  the  three  the  fan  was  driven  at  the  same  speed  (110.6  revolu- 
tions), showing  for  the  open  fan  136,000  cubic  feet  of  air  at  1.2  inches 
water-gauge;  for  the  same  fan  closed  (Fig.  14,  spiral  No.  1),  155,000 
cubic  feet  at  1.6  inches,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  Walker  shutter, 


Fio.  16. 


Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.R.  Co.'s  Holden  Fan. 

144,000  cubic  feet  at  1.5  inches.     No  indicator-cards  being  taken 
at  this  time,  even  the  comparative  efficiency  could  not  be  obtained. 

The  impo.ssibility  of  even  approximating  the  true  quantity  of  air 
by  measuring  with  an  anemometer  held  stationary  in  but  one  posi- 
tion, is  well  demonstrated  by  Fig.  15,  which  .shows  the  velocities  of 
air  found  at  different  points  in  the  cross-sections  of  seven  different 
air-ways.  These  results  are  taken  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Daniel  before  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  Manchester, 
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England,  November  5,  1875.  They  show  remarkable  variations  in 
velo<Mty  with  different  positions  of  the  anemometer.  The  instru- 
ments uHCil  were  one  liiram  and  two  Casella  anemometer*,  ami  the 
vehnities  given  have  been  corrected  by  formulan. 

Fan  No.  20  (Fig.  16),  the  Holden  fan  of  the  sjime  rv)m|>any,  was 
tested  with  the  mine  in  three  eoinlitions  :  first,  normal  (A);  then 
with  cagf"^  put  on  the  same  level  in  the  down(«.st-«haft  (B);  and 
lastly,  with  the  air-d<M»rs  o|»en,  short-oircuiting  the  air,  and  giving 
the  enormous  equivalent  oritice  of  114  wjuare  feet  (G). 


Fio.  17. 


Coxe  Krtw.  A  Co.'h  Driflou  No.  2  Slope  Fan.     Sc-ulc  }"    -  !'• 

Fan  No.  21  (Fig..  13),  the  Do«lge  fan  of  the  D.  L.  ^V"  \V.  U.K.  Co., 
was  testeil  August  28,  1891,  (A  and  B)  with  mine  normal  at  dif- 
ferent spetKls  of  fan  and  (C)  with  air  short-eirouitetl.  It  gives  a 
remarkable  volume  «^air  for  so  small  a  fan,  emptying  itsi'If  nearly 
three  times  in  ea«'h  revolution. 

Fan  No.  22  (Fig.  17),  is  lw«te<l  west  of  the  No.  2  slope  of  Messrs. 
Coxe  Bros.  &  Co.,  Drifton,  Pa.  It  ha.s  a  Walker  shutter,  and  is 
driven  ilireet  by  a  1()  .x  24-ineh  plain  .slide-valve  engine.  The  air 
was  measured  "at  highest  section  of  upcast,  just  in  front  of  fjin- 
inlet,"  and  the  water-gauge  was  taken  at  th«  center  of  the  fan-inlet 
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by  a  |-incli  pipe  reaching  to  within  4  feet  of  the  center.  The  size 
of  the  opening  into  the  chimney  appears  to  be  small,  and  the  fan  is 
giving  but  little  air;  the  fan  most  nearly  comparing  with  it,  No. 
2,  the  poorest  of  the  Susquehanna  Coal  Company's  fans,  giving 
more  air  under  a  higher  water-gauge  at  three  revolutions  less  per 
minute. 

Fans  Nos.  23,  24  and  25  (Fig.  18),  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  are  all   made  to  a  standard  scale  of  propor- 


FiG.  la. 


Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.'s  Fan. 


tion,  based  on  the  diameter  of  the  fan.     The  dimensions  are  all  pro- 
portional to  the  diameter. 

Thus,  A  being  the  diameter  of  the  fan  : 

B  =  ^A. 

C=  ^  A-\-l  inch. 

D  =  ^A. 

E  =  ^A. 

F=iA. 
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G=^i  A. 
H=  A. 

7=1^  +  2  inches. 
J  =  ^^A, 

The  width  of"  the  blades  is  }^  A. 

Fans  Nos.  24  and  25  are  drawing  from  n)ines  with  very  small 
orifices,  each  about  20  square  fieet  ;  while  No.  23  has  a  fairly  large 
mine  of  55  wjuarc  feet  orifice.  The  j;r(at  difference  in  efTiciency  (24 
percent,  for  Nos.  2.'>  and  24,  and  60  |)er  <vnt.  for  No.  25)  is  appar- 
ently inexplicable.  The  air  was  measured,  as  in  the  D.,  L.  &  W. 
K.R.  Co.'s  experiment.^,  with  anemometer  held  .'<tationar>',  and  con- 
sequently the  reported  efheiencies,  etc.,  are  not  comparable  with 
those  of  the  other  fans.  The  airways  in  the  mine  through  which 
these  three  fans  drew  air  are  stated  to  be  as  follows: 

No.  23. — Main  fan  air-way,  101  square  feet,  4  hplits,  each  averag- 
ing 6000  feet  long,  30  square  feet  N-ction;  equivalent  orifice  of 
mine,  55  square  feet. 

No.  24. — Main  outlet  air  way,  64  s(juare  feet,  36  '*  monkey  '  air- 
ways or  splits,  averaging  2400  feet  long  each,  30  stjuare  feet  ;  equiva- 
lent orifice  of  mine,  20j^,y  square  feet. 

No.  25. — Main  fan  air  way,  81  .«<quare  feet  area;  4  "  monkey  " 
air-ways  or  splits,  average  area,  30  square  feet ;  average  length  of 
each,  300  feet. 

An  examination  of  the  detailed  results  of  each  test  in  the  accom- 
panying table,  shows  a  mass  of  contradictions  from  which  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly diflicult  to  draw  any  .satisfactory  ^»nclu.^ion8.  Yet  the 
following  appear  to  l)e  more  or  less  warranteil  by  some  of  the 
figures : 

1.  Influence  of  the  Condition  of  the  Air-icays  on  the  Fan. — Mines 
with  varying  equivalent  orifices  give  air  per  100  feet  i>eriphery- 
motion  of  fan,  within  limits  as  follows,  the  quantity  de|>euding  on 
the  resistance  of  the  mine  : 

E<iuivalonl  orlllco.              Cii  n.  »ir  p^-r  liO  fl.  perijihoryupccd.  .^v.  mi.-.- 

Inder  20  Miimre  feet,  1100  (o  1700  1      " 

20«o30,  1300  to  1800  looo 

30  to  40,  1600  to  2600  2100 

40  to  50,  2300  to  S.'iOO  2700 

60  to  60,  2700  to  4800  3500 

60  to  70,  8300  to  6100  4000 

70  to  80,  4000  to  4700  4400 

80  to  90,  3000  to  6600  4800 
90  to  100, 

Over  100  to  114,  6200  to  6200  6700 
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The  influence  of  the  mine  on  the  efficiency  of  the  fan  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  clear.  Fans  Nos.  1,  4,  5,  8,  9,  IH,  15,  and  20,  with 
equivalent  orifices  over  50  square  feet,  give  efficiencies  over  70  per 
cent.;  while  Nos.  3,6,  10,  and  12,  with  smaller  equivalent  mine- 
orificos,  give  about  the  same  figures;  No.  3  (efficiency  82  percent.), 
having  but  32  square  feet  equivalent  orifice,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
fans  Nos.  1  (F  &  G),  11,  13,  20,  21,  and  23,  with  equivalent  ori- 
fices of  over  50  square  feet,  give  lower  efficiencies,  as  do  Nos.  2,  7, 
16,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  24,  and  25,  all  drawing  from  mines  with 
small  equivalent  orifices.  Especially  noticeable,  in  this  connection, 
are  Nos.  23  and  25 ;  the  former  drawng  from  50  square  feet  equiva- 
lent orifice  with  but  23  per  cent,  efficiency,  and  the  latter  from 
19^^  square  feet,  with  nearly  60  per  cent,  efficiency ;  and  also  Nos. 
12  and  21,  which  increased  nearly  10  per  cent,  in  efficiency,  when 
the  orifice  of  the  mine  was  enlarged  by  short-circuiting  the  air. 
It  would  seem  that,  on  the  whole,  large  air-ways  tend  to  assist  some- 
what in  attaining  a  large  efficiency. 

2.  Influence  of  the  Diameter  of  the  Fun  on  its  Perfoi'viance. — This 
seems  to  be  practically  nil,  the  only  advantage  of  large  fans  being 
in  their  greater  width  and  the  lower  speed  required  of  the  engines. 

3.  Influence  of  the  Width  of  a  Fan  on  its  Performance. — This  ap- 
pears to  be  small  as  regards  the  efficiency  of  the  machine  ;  but  the 
wider  fans  are,  as  a  rule,  exhausting  more  air; — Nos.  1  (12  feet),  5 
(8  feet),  8,  9,  11 1,  15  (12  feet),  and  20  (8  feet),  all  exhausting  over 
4500  cubic  feet  per  100  feet  periphery  motion.  The  two  Capell  flms, 
Nos.  11  and  12,  both  very  wide,  do  not,  however,  approach  these. 
The  only  wide  fan  which  does  not  follow  this  rule,  is  No.  14  (12  feet 
wide),  exhausting  but  3353  cubic  feet  per  100  feet  periphery  mo- 
tion. The  Susquehanna  Coal  Company  has  recently  erected  a  20- 
foot  fan,  12  feet  wide,  drawing  air  through  two  side-openings.  The 
air-ways  to  this  fan  are  in  progress,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  thorough 
test  of  it  can  be  made  and  reported  in  an  appendix  to  this  pajier. 

4.  Influence  of  Shape  of  Blades. — This  appears,  within  reasonable 
limits,  to  be  practically  nil.  Thus,  Nos.  3  (B),  8,  9,  10,  IH,  and 
14,  with  tips  of  blades  curved  forward;  Nos.  4,  5,  and  15,  with  flat 
blades,  and  No.  1,  with  blades  curved  back  to  a  tangent  with  the 
circumference,  all  give  very  high  efficiencies — over  70  per  cent.  The 
Lykens  Valley  Coal  Company  has  two  fans,  identical  in  every  par- 
ticular except  that  the  tips  of  the  blades  curve  forward  in  the  one 
and  backward  in  the  other  ;  these  fans  can  be  made  to  draw  air  from 
the  same  air-way,  and  the  figures  resulting  from  such  a  test  (which 
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have  not  yet  l)een  received)  may  help  to  elucidate  the  matter.     The 
curv'infr  hack  of  the  tips  appears  to  dirninish  considcrablv  the  vihra-' 
tion  caused  hy  the  hla<h's  passiiij:  the  point  of  cut-otf". 

An  experiment  hearing  on  this  matter  was  tried  on  a  small  fan 
at  the  F^mpirc  Colliery,  a  number  of  years  ago.  The  fan-i)ladcs  an- 
describe<l  as  having  about  the  sha|)e  of  those  shown  in  Fig.  13.  Thev 
were  removed  and  turned  around,  and  then  driven  curved  forward 
instead  of  backward.  The  fan  gave,  in  both  cases,  the  same  amount 
of  air,  but  nf)  dctcrinination  of  the  power  use«l  in  each  case  wa< 
made. 

Another  fan  was  found  to  have  a  strong  eddy  in  the  inlet,  the  air, 
in  places,  apparently  blowing  out  of  the  fan.  On  e.xamination,  it 
was  noticed  that  the  inside  edges  of  the  blades  projecte*!  a  conjde  ol 
inches  inside  the  circle  of  the  inlet.  These  were  cut  off  flush  and 
the  eddy  cettse<l. 

5.  lujiucnee  of  the  Sliape  of  the  Spiral  Casing  on  the  Perfonnamr 
of  Fans. — This  appears  to  be  considerable.  The  shapes  of  spiral 
casing  in  use  fall  into  two  classes,  the  first  p^escnting  a  large  spiral, 
beginning  at  or  nejir  the  point  of  cut-off,  and  the  second  a  circular 
casing  reaching  around  thrce-<piarters  of  the  circumference  of  the 
fan,  with  a  siiort  spiral  reaching  to  the  evasee  chimney. 

Fans  having  the  first  form  of  casing  apjK*ar  t<»  give  in  almost 
every  <ase  large  efficiencies.  Such  fans  are  Nos.  1  (85  per  cent.),  2 
(68  per  cent.),  8  (82  per  cent.),  4  (82  per  cent.),  5  (85  |)er  cent.), 
and  15  (86  percent.).  Fans  with  casings  between  the  two  classes 
are  Nos.  6  (70  per  cent.),  7  (59  percent.),  8  (71  {)er  cent.),  9  (72  }Kr 
cent.),  11^  (91  per  cent./doubtful),  and  14  (76  |)er  cent.).  To  the 
second  class  belong  Nos.  23  (23  per  cent.),  24  (24  }>er  cent.),  25  (6<» 
per  cent.),  and  10  (75  per  cent,).  Nos.  13  and  22  have  a  spiral 
belonging  to  the  first  class,  but  very  much  contracte<l.  Thev  give 
only  meilium  efficiencies.  It  seems  probable  that  the  proj>er  shaj>e 
of  spiral  cijsing  would  Ik?  one  of  such  form  that  the  air  l)etween 
each  pair  of  blades  could  constantly  and  freely  discharge  into  the 
space  between  the  fan  and  casing,  the  whole  being  swept  along  to 
the  (Tdsre  chimney.  This  woidd  require  a  sjHH'ial  l)cginning  near 
the  point  of  cut-off,  enlarging  by  grailually  increasing  incrementij  to 
allow  for  the  slowing  of  the  air  cause<l  by  its  friction  against  the 
casing,  and  reaching  the  chimney  with  an  area  such  that  the  air 
could  make  its  exit  with  it.s  then  existing  spetnl — somewhat  less 
than  the  periphery-s|H'e<l  of  the  fan. 

6.  JnJJumce  of  (he  Shutter  on  the  Performance  of  Fans. — This  cer- 
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taiiily  appears  to  be  an  advantage,  as  by  it  the  exit  area  can  be  regu- 
lated to  suit  the  varying  quantity  of  air  given  by  the  fan,  and  in 
this  way  re-entries  can  be  prevented.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
shutterless  fans  into  the  chimneys  of  which  bits  of  paper  may  be 
dropped,  which  are  drawn  into  the  fan,  make  the  circuit,  and  are 
again  thrown  out.  This  peculiarity  has  not  been  noticed  with  fans 
provided  with  shutters. 

7.  Influence  of  the  Speed  at  which  a  Fan  is  run  on  its  Performance. 
— It  is  noticeable  that  most  of  the  fans  giving  high  efficiency  were 
running  at  a  rather  high  periphery  velocity  ; — Nos.  1  B  (85  per  cent.), 
6282  feet;  3  B  (82  per  cent.),  5495  feet;  4  (82  per  cent.),  4867  feet ; 
5  (85  per  cent.),  5278  feet;  8  (72  per  cent),  5060  feet;  9  (72  per 
cent.),  6060  feet;  10  B  (75  per  cent.),  5504  feet;  14  (76  per  cent.), 
5278  feet;  17  (80  per  cent.),  5273,  seeming  to  show  that  tiie  best 
speed  is  between  5000  and  6000  feet  per  minute.  A  notable  excep- 
tion to  this  is  No.  15,(86  per  cent.),  4241  feet.  All  these  fans  appear 
to  reach  a  maximum  efficiency  at  somewhere  about  the  speed  given 
and  to  decrease  rapidly  in  efficiency  when  this  maximum  point  is 
passed.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  No.  1  (85  per  cent,  at  6282, 
and  but  75  per  cent,  at  7727),  No.  9  (72  per  cent,  at  5060,  and  but 
58  per  cent,  at  6050),  No.  11 1  (91  per  cent,  at  4950,  and  but  74 
per  cent,  at  5500),  No.  17  (80  per  cent,  at  5273,  and  but  75  per  cent, 
at  6780),  and  No.  13  reaching  a  maximum  at  about  5000  feet.  On 
the  other  hand.  No.  11,  at  speeds  varying  from  4800  to  5800,  shows 
but  45  per  cent.,  and  No.  19,  at  the  same  speed,  5500  to  5700,  is 
rather  low  in  efficiency. 

Among  the  curious  results  in  the  table  may  be  noted  the  enor- 
mous drop  in  efficiency  in  experiments  F  and  G  on  Fan  No.  1, 
where  one  of  the  two  similar  fans  only  was  running.  In  this  case 
the  fan  had  two  side-openings,  the  one  towards  the  centre  being  more 
or  less  clogged  by  the  presence  of  the  pulley-casing  there;  but  nei- 
ther this  nor  the  presence  of  the  shutter  seems  to  suffice  to  explain 
a  decrease  of  50  per  cent,  in  efficiency.  Again,  the  behavior  of 
Fans  Nos.  9  and  llj,  in  each  of  which  a  small  increase  in  velocity 
was  accompanied  by  a  large  decrease  in  efficiency,  and  that  of  Fan 
No.  3,  where  an  increased  velocity  gave  a  greatly  increased  efficiency, 
are  puzzling. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  these  variations  are  due  to  methods 
of  testing.  In  further  study  of  the  subject  it  would  be  a  great  acV- 
vantage  to  have  standard  methods  devised  of  measuring  air  and 
water-gauge.     The  latter  is  taken  by  different  observers  at  different 
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points,  the  fan-door  bein^^  usually  ])rerprre<l,  both  on  account  of  its 
convonioiice  and  becjiusc  it  is  UHually  noar  the  fan  and  pretty  well 
sliieldcd  from  the  effects  of  the  current.  Tlie  wat<'r-gauge  on  Fan 
No.  IH  i^^i^a  per  cent,  effiriency)  \va.s  taken  in  the  casing  on  the 
closed  sid(!  of  the  fan  opposite  the  sinj^le  inlet,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  it  was  aflected  by  the  current  impinging  u[)on  it,  and  gtjve  a 
false  reading. 

A  satisfactory  way  of  testing  fans  for  comparison  would  l>e  the 
following:  Let  the  fan  be  completely  stoppe<l  oti"  from  the  mine, 
and  a  square  woodeg  passage  built — say  10  by  10  feet  and  at  least 
fiO  feet  long,  to  give  a  steady,  regular  current — connecting  to  the 
open  air.  The  opening  into  the  fan-house  should  be  10  by  10  feet, 
and  a  recess  large  enough  to  shield  from  the  current  the  men  en- 
gaged in  measuring  air  should  be  built  out  from  the  passage  alwut 
15  feet  from  the  fan-house.  In  this  passage  wires  should  l>e  str('trhe<l 
dividing  it  into  n(»t  less  than  nine  scpiares ;  and  iti  measuring  the 
air  an  anemometer-reading  should  be  taken  in  each  square,  the  ane- 
mometer being  slowly  moved,  to  average  the  spee<l. 

The  fan,  drawing  air  from  this  passage,  should  be  tested  at  dif- 
ferent speeds,  the  power  being  determined  by  the  indicator,  or, 
better,  by  dynamometer,  the  air  measure<l  as  above,  and  the  water- 
gauge  taken  in  the  fan-house,  as  near  the  fan  as  possil)le,  but  out  of 
the  current. 

The  10-by-lO-foot  entrance  into  the  fan-house  should  then  l)e 
reduced  to,  say,  75,  50  and  25  stjuare  ft^t,  successively,  the  experi- 
ments being  re|)eate<l  for  each  opening,  and,  lastly,  the  entrance 
should  be  completely  closet!,  and  the  fan  tested  for  depression  when 
passing  no  air.  This  method  would  give  results  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  mine-conditions,  and  wouM  permit  all  fans  to  be  tested 
under  conditions  more  nearly  similar  than  would  l)e  the  case  were 
they  put  successively  on  the  same  air-shaft.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
hardly  practicable,  except  with  new  fans  not  yet  in  use.  For  |)er- 
fectly  satisfactory  comparison  its  only  drawback  is  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  power  for  engine  and  fan  together.  To  meet  this  objec- 
tion, if  the  fan  is  driven  l)v  belting,  the  engine  should  be  run  ali>ne 
at  the  test-s|)ecds,  and  its  indicatc<l  power  thMlucteil  from  that  devel- 
ope<l  when  running  the  fan.  For  direct-acting  engines  this  would, 
of  course,  be  impossible;  but  the  engine  and  fan-shaft  could  be  run 
together  before  the  fan-sj>iders  were  put  on. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  ex|>eriment8  descril>e<l  in  this  jwper  may 
awaken  interest  in  a  somewhat  neglecte<l  subject.     In  conclusion,  I 
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desire  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  many  colliery  officials  whose 
skilful  labors  and  friendly  courtesy  have  made  its  preparation 
possible. 

Discussion. 

EcKLEY  B.  CoXE,  Drifton,  Pa.:  We  all  owe  Mr.  Norris  hearty 
thanks  for  bringing  up  this  subject  of  fans.  Our  practice  hitherto 
has  been  a  sort  of  "  go-as-you-please."  We  put  up  a  fan,  and  if  it 
does  not  satisfy  us  we  put  up  a  bigger  one ;  tiien  some  one  else  who 
knows  very  little  more  about  it  builds  an  "  improved "  fan;  and  so 
on.  No  really  systematic  effort  has  been  made  to  place  the  subject 
of  fans  upon  a  proper  basis.  The  experience  of  my  firm  is  not  very 
extensive  or  precise.  One  of  our  fans,  named  in  Mr.  Norris's  paper, 
is  a  pretty  bad  fan  ;  we  put  a  Walker  shutter  on  it,  which  increased 
its  efficiency,  and  did  away  with  the  vibration.  Before  that,  one 
could  hear  the  vibration  two  or  three  hundred  yards  away.  We 
have  never  been  troubled  much  with  the  question  of  ventilators,  be- 
cause we  have  worked  so  largely  at  the  surface.  With  regard  to 
the  mechanical  ventilation  underground,  coal-operators  have  been 
too  much  accustomed  to  think  that  steam  costs  them  nothing,  and 
the  question  has  therefore  been,  not  what  was  the  efficiency  of  the  fan 
for  the  power  employed,  but  rather  (until  recently),  how  cheaply  we 
could  get  something  that  the  mine-inspector  would  allow  us  to  work 
under  because  it  gave  the  required  quantity  ?  I  hope  that  this  paper 
by  Mr.  Norris  will  lead  us  all  to  look  more  carefully  into  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Wagner,  our  engineer,  can  state  more  particularly  the 
results  obtained  from  the  Walker  shutter. 

John  R.  Wagner,  Drifton,  Pa. :  We  tried  at  three  speeds  the 
fan  of  which  Mr.  Coxe  speaks,  namely,  at  50,  62  and  70  revolutions. 
The  efficiency  without  the  Walker  shutter  was  23  per  cent,  at  62 
revolutions  ;  and  with  a  small  opening  we  got  less  than  we  did  with- 
out any  shutter.  With  the  shutter  so  modified  that  the  opening 
was  very  much  larger,  we  got  32  per  cent.,  and  with  the  openings 
still  larger,  40  per  cent,  efficiency.  At  70  revolutions,  without 
shutter,  we  had  reached  the  limit,  owing  to  the  vibration.  It  was 
not  safe  to  run  the  engine  at  any  greater  speed.  But  after  the 
Walker  shutter  had  been  put  on,  we  were  able  to  run  up  to  100 
revolutions  without  any  consiilerable  tremor. 

A.  H.  Storks,  Scranton,  Pa. :  We  made  at  a  D.  L.  and  W.  R.R. 
colliery  a  trial  of  a  shutter  of  this  type,  in  connection  with  Spiral 
No.  1    (see  page  660,    au(e).      Though   this  was   not  exactly  the 
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Walker  shutter,  it  followed  cIom'Iv  the  proportions  drawn  by  Mr. 
Walker  for  larger  fans.  No  test  of  the  effix-t  of  this  shutter  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  fan  wa-s  made.  The  quantity  of  air  passed  by  the 
fan  was  apjiarently  slij^htly  de(rea^e<l  by  the  use  of  the  shutter;  but 
this  could  probably  have  l)een  remedied  by  changini;  the  casing- 
spiral  so  as  to  increase  the  chimney-opening.  The  noticeable  effect 
of  the  shutter  was  the  entire  stoppage  of  vibration,  which  had  be- 
C(»me  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  running  of  the  fan  at  any  higher 
s|)eed.  This  cessation  of  vibration  and  conse<jucnt  all(»\vance  of 
higher  speed,  which  would  probably  be  more  noticeable  on  fans  of 
greater  diameter,  is  very  important,  and  a  strong  argument  for  this 
type  of  shutter. 

Mr.  Norris  lias  spoken  of  fans  emptying  themselves  some  two  or 
three  times  per  revolution.  From  the  "cubic  feet  [>er  revolution  " 
and  "cubical  conteuts  of  fan-bliule*,"  as  given  in  his  talilc,  we  find 
that  the  enclosed  fans  empty  themselves  fnmi  one-half  to  twice  |)er 
revolution,  while  the  open  fans  are  emptieti  from  one  arul  Uiree-qiiaiier 
to  nearly  three  times, — this,  for  fans  of  both  types,  on  mines  cover- 
ing the  same  range  of  c<juivalent  orifi<es.  One  open  fan,  on  a  very 
large  orifice,  shows  tliat  it  was  emptie<l  nearly  four  times,  while  a 
closc<l  fan,  on  a  still  larijcr  orifice,  only  shows  oh<' a;i<i  one- half  times. 
It  will  also  be  noted  frt)rn  the  table  that  for  the  open  fans  the  "  cubic 
feet  per  100  feet  |)eripiiery  motion  "  is  greater,  in  pro|)ortion  to  the 
fan-width  and  o<juivalcnt  orifice,  than  for  the  enclose*!  ty|K*.  Not- 
withstanding this  apparently  free  discharge  of  the  ojhmi  fans,  they 
<how  very  low  efficiencies. 

As  illustrating  the  very  large  capacity  of  centrifugjil  fans  to  jmss 
air,  if  the  conditions  of  the  mine  are  made  favorable,  a  16-foot  di- 
ameter fan,  similar  to  No.  19,  at  130  revolutions,  passetl  360,000 
cubic  feet  |>er  minute,  and  another,  of  same  diameter,  but  slightly 
wider  and  with  lander  intake  circles,  pass*-*!  o(K),000  cubic  feet,  the 
water-gauge  in  both  instances  being  about  one-half  inch. 

It  would  seem  that  the  (litference  in  equivalent  orifice,  showing  a 
•  hangc  in  the  condition  of  the  mine,  of  the  two  tests  of  fan  No.  lli, 
^ulliiicntly  explains  the  fact  which  Mr.  Norris  notes,  that  the  water- 
gauges  and  volumes  are  not  proportional  to  the  sj)eed.  The  condition 
of  the  mine  l)eing  thange<l  between  the  ex|)eriments,  the  volume  and 
water-gauge  must  necessarily  Ik?  affLt'teti  thereby. 

T.  1).  Ji)Ni->i,  Hazlcton,  Pa.:  The  efliciency  reported  in  some 
cases  by  Mr.  Norris  is  larger  than  I  have  ever  l>een  able  to  deter- 
mine by  experiment.     It  seems  to  me  that  91  per  cent,  is  very  large 
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indeed.  ]\Iy  own  experiments,  recorded  in  the  Pennsylvania  Mine 
Inspectors'  Reports  from  1875  to  1881,  did  not  sliow  more  than  60 
to  65  per  cent.  I  think  the  only  perfect  comparative  test  would  be 
the  trial  of  fans  of  different  types,  all  upon  the  same  shaft  and  under 
the  same  conditions.  As  Mr.  Coxe  has  said,  we  want  primarily 
quantity  of  air;  and  it  is  proper  to  make  that  the  first  requirement, 
the  cheapness  of  fuel,  and  all  other  things,  being  taken  into  consid- 
eration. One  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  get  lx)th  quantity  and  efficiency, 
is  to  give  large  area  to  the  air-ways. 

Mr.  Norris  :  The  measurements  of  air  for  the  Susquehanna 
Company's  fans  (of  which  the  high  efficiency  has  been  questioned 
by  Mr.  Jones)  were  made  at  the  same  time  that  the  indicator-cards 
were  taken  ;  and  at  that  time  the  mine  was  entirely  unoccupied,  ex- 
cept by  the  men  who  were  measuring.  The  Susquehanna  fans  were 
all  measured  by  the  same  persons,  and  I  believe  this  to  have  been 
the  case  also  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  other  companies  referred  to 
in  his  remarks.  As  to  the  methods  of  measurement,  I  c^n  only  say 
that  it  was  the  same  in  those  cases — at  least  those  of  the  Susquehanna, 
the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  companies. 
I  have  checked  the  measurements  in  several  instances,  getting  results 
^within  3  per  cent.;  but  of  course  the  figures  giv^en  in  my  paper  can 
»not  be  regarded  as  other  than  approximate.  The  91  per  cent  effi- 
ciency reported  for  fan  No.  11 J  is  in  my  opiniou  very  doubtful ; 
the  same  fan  driven  only  10  per  cent  faster  is  stated  to  show  but  74 
per  cent. 

JRoBERT  Allison,  Port  Carbon,  Pa. :  The  Institute  is  largely  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Norris  for  his  paper;  but  it  has  not  gone  quite  far 
enough.  I  take  it  that  these  ventilating  fans  are  governed  largely 
by  local  conditions,  and  that  upon  tests  made  in  different  localities 
with  different  fans,  no  comparison  can  safely  be  based  with  regard  to 
their  relative  efficiency.  I  think  the  only  way  to  get  at  this  matter 
would ibe,  as  has  been  stated,  to  place  a  number  of  fans  of  different 
types  on  the  same  opening  and  test  them  all  under  the  same  condi- 
tions, with  the  same  power  applied,  the  same  opening,  and  the  same 
conditi(ms  all  through.  Then  you  could  determine  which  would  be 
the  best  form.  Mr.  Norris  shows  that  where  blades  were  turned 
around  the  efficiency  was  about  the  same.  Now,  a  change  in  form 
of  the  casing  might  make  quite  a  large  difference.  The  form  of  the 
blades  would  make  a  difference.  I  know  of  a  case  where  I  built  a 
fan  and  put  the  blades  on  with  a  curve  backward,  so  that  it  would 
run  back  ;  but  the  superintendent  of  the  mine  did  not  like  that  form. 
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He  Ii!m1  an  idea  tliat  if  the  l)la<l<-s  were  tiirt)o<l  the  other  way  he 
would  ^et  better  reh^ults,  and  so  he  t<K)lv  the  hladejs  out  and  turnetl 
them,  and  elaimed  that  he  ^ot  l)elter  results.  If  he  was  eorrei't, 
then,  of  course,  that  is  the  way  that  fans  oiifjht  to  Im-  huilt  ;  hut 
unless  we  make  tests  under  the  same  conditions,  it  is  im|>oHsil>le  to 
arrive  at  specific  results  which  will  be  valuable  to  the  builders  or 
users  of  fans. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  go<Kl  idea  if  a  numl>er  of  mine  owners  an<l 
builders  of  fans  would  club  together  and  raise  a  fund  for  the  pur|>ose 
of  n)aking  a  thorough  test  of  the  various  forms  of  fans,  under  the 
direction  of  a  (roinpetent  corninittee  of  meml)ers  of  this  Society.  No 
doubt  a  suitable  loration  could  be  secure<l  for  this  pur|M)se,  and  the 
result  would  have  the  greatest  interest  and  value  for  mine-owners 
and  builders  of  fans.  Mr.  Xorris  is  entitle<l  to  our  thanks  for  o|>en- 
ing  up  this  most  interesting  subject.  The  fan-builder,  the  mine- 
owner  and  operator,  and  the  large  number  of  men  and  boys  employed 
in  the  mines  are  all  interested  in  having  the  \)est  possible  ventilation 
for  the  security  of  life  and  property,  and  I  hope  this  subjcn-t  will 
not  be  allowed  to  rest  until  we  have  .some  good,  reliable  data  at 
hand. 

Mk.  Storrs:  a  fan  of  the  type  of  Nos.  23,  24,  and  2r>  in  Mr. 
Norris's  table,  designed  for  a  closetl  fan,  was  run  for  .several  yiiirs  as 
an  open  fan,  and  run  in  both  directions,  with  no  i^erceptible  effect  on 
the  amount  of  ventilation.  At  the  request  of  the  mine-ins|M»ctor, 
the  fan  was  cncUxsed,  the  enclosing  spiral  l)eing  copieil  as  closely  as 
possible  after  that  of  No.  25.  The  air  was  measured,  both  before 
and  after  the  enclosing  of  the  fan,  while  the  colliery  was  in  o|)era- 
tion,  so  that  great  accuracy  was  not  obtainable,  but  the  mea'<urements 
showed  30U0  cubic  feet  per  minute  less  after  encdosure.  This  was  a 
case  where  it  appeare<l  to  make  no  difference  in  which  direction  the 
fan  was  run,  or  whether  it  was  open  or  enclosed.  No  figures  as  to 
enicieney  nnmtc  «»i)taine<l,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  emlosed  fan 
would  have  shown,  in  this  res|)ect,  the  l)est  results. 

With  a  view  of  comparing  some  fans  by  M.  Murgue's  th<Hirv  of 
the  equivaU'ut  orifice,  with  which  Mr.  Xorris  prefaces  his  pajHT,  I 
have  rwently  made  some  ex|>eriment8  with  four  fans  of  the  D.  L. 
and  \y.  \\.\\.  Co.,  putting  the  mines  under  different  conditions  so 
as  to  obtain  data  for  each  fan  under  as  widely  marke«l  diffen^nces  of 
condition  of  mine  as  possible.  These  observations  of  water-gauge 
and  volume  of  air  yiclde<l  were  then  reduced  to  the  common 
peripherv-S|>eo<i  of  5558  feet  per  minute,  and  the  equivalent  orifices 
VOL.  XX.— 43 
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were  calculated  hy  M.  Miirj^u*'?*  formula.  With  these  eqiiivalont 
orificCH  ax  alwicissax,  and  the  voliirni's  «)r  air  uiid  water-^u^o?*  a«  onli- 
nates,  two  HctH  of  ciirv^-H  worv  |)h>tted,  f;iviiij^  th«*  characteristic  etirves 
of  each  fan. 

From  the  data  j^iveii  m  Mr.  Norri.s's  Tahle  of  Fan- I'ixiM'ri- 
ment«,  fhe.ne  name  values  were  cah'ulat«*d  for  m-arly  all  of  the  fans 
piven  in  the  tahle,  an<i  they  have  lK»eii  |dutte<l  on  the  Name  diagram. 
^{(M  of  them  Ix'in^  i;iven  in  the  tahh'  under  hut  one  «Hindition  of 
the  ndne,  their  eiirves  could  not  Ik'  ohtaiiMtl  ;  hut  it  may  be  intert-st- 
ing  tu  note  that  the  various  fan.s  qf  al)out  the  same  size  and  ty(>e  f(»rm 
ctirvcH  ahout  sueh  as  jni^jht  Ik*  exiMTtcnl  for  their  type,  the  ditferinj; 
metlKMls  of  air-measurement.s  prohahly  accounting  for  nearly  all  the 
irrej;ularitie«. 

The  I>.  L.  and  W.  fans  ti'steil  were  the  Uolden;  a  Ciuilml,  25  feet 
in  diameter,  H  feet  wide;  the  Hellevue  "Open,"  IG  feet  in  diameter, 
4  fi'et  ♦)  inches  wide;  and  the  ."^ime  fan  with  casing,  calle<l  "Spiral 
No.  2,"  (see  |)age  660),  which  also  .^hows  the  casing  and  construction 
of  the  other  two  fans  (Tigs.  l.'{  and  16);  and  the  Dmige,  exactly 
like  the  Bellevue  "Open." 

liefcrring  to  the  diagram  ;;iven  herewith,  it  will  l>e  n(»tice«l  that 
the  curves  of  Ikdicvue  "Open"  and  I)iK|ge,  if  pnMJuceil  to  meet, 
form  one  curve,  with  such  variations  only  as  might  be  ex|Kx-ted 
from  the  method  of  air- measurement  (see  page  659),  This  gives  a 
rurve  for  the  16-foot  open  fan  covering  a  wide  range  of  conditions 
ol  the  mine,  represented  by  e<juivalent  orifices  varying  fn)m  43  to 
108  s<pn»re  feet.  \  measurement  taken  on  another  fan  of  this  tyjH", 
giving  an  wpiivalent  orifice  of  over  200  square  feet,  also  falls  on  this 
curve  produced,  but  outside  of  the  limits  «»f  the  diagram. 

Although  the  ellii-iency  of  liellevue  Spiral  No.  2  .s«vms  to  be  c*»n- 
siderably  higher  than  that  of  the  .sjime  fan  o|H*n,  its  curves  would 
M'em  to  indicate  that  an  enclosetj  fan  of  its  diameter  was  not  large 
enough  tor  mines  giving  as  large  equivalent  orifices  as  Bellevue,  for, 
as  the  orifice  incri'a.ses,  the  volume-4'urve  is  more  widely  seftarated 
from  that  of  the  o|K'n  ty|H\  This  liellevue  fan  wzis  t«"ste<l,  lH)th  (^|Hni 
and  with  Spind  No.  2,  with  the  intake  to  the  fan  close*!,  giving  the 
water-gauges  shown  with  rero equivalent  orifi(\;  ami  no  volume.  It 
will  l)e  seen  that  the  enelose<l  fan  gave  a  much  higher  initial  watcr- 
izauge,  and  it  will  also  U'  note<l  that  the  ofn^n  fan,  when  working  on 
Mil  eipiivalent  orifice  of  43  s<piare  feet,  slu)we«I  higher  water-gauge 
than  when  pjussing  no  air.  Further  tests  of  the  o|»en  fan  {vissing  no 
air  ."howtnl  that  the  water-gauge  did    not    increase   in    pn>portion  to 
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the  square  of  the  speed,  tlius  proving  re-entrance  of  air  between  the 
fan-blades. 

Tlie  Holden  fan,  with  observations  taken  under  raine-conditions 
varying  from  54  to  114  square  feet  equivalent  orifice,  gives  a  very 
regular  curve;  but  the  volume  for  the  large  orifice  could  probably 
be  increased  by  a  change  in  the  casing  giving  a  larger  discharge- 
chimney.  The  proportions  of  the  casing  of  fan  No.  15  are  probably 
more  nearly  correct  for  such  large  volumes. 

The  high  efficiency  shown  for  fan  No.  15,  and  the  high  position 
of  its  volume  and  water-gauge  on  the  diagram,  make  it  appear  as  the 
best  of  the  fans  given ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not 
observations  of  its  work  under  other  conditions  of  the  mine. 

Fan  No.  12  is  the  only  one  in  Mr.  Norris's  table  which  was  tested 
under  different  conditions  of  mine,  and  with  it  we  may  also  consider 
No.  11,  which  is  of  the  same  type  (Capell)  and  about  the  same  size. 
The  water-gauge  and  volume  of  fan  No.  11,  plotted  on  the  diagram, 
fall  on  the  prolongation  of  the  curve  of  No.  12.  Judging  from  the 
diagram,  and  from  the  efficiencies  given  by  Mr.  Norris,  this  type  of 
fan  is  not  as  good  as  the  ordinary  Guibal. 

Taking  up  the  remaining  fans  of  Mr.  Norris's  table,  and  grouping 
those  of  the  same  size  and  similar  construction,  we  get  first  the  curves 
formed  by  Nos.  1,  2,  and  16,  all  Guibals,  20  feet  in  diameter.  Here, 
while  there  are  some  differences  in  the  construction,  notably  the 
casing  of  No.  16,  the  curves  which  are  obtained  may  be  taken  as 
those  of  this  type  of  fan. 

Nos.  3,  4,  and  13  (25  foot  Guibals),  while  they  have  some  slight 
differences  in  form  of  blades,  we  should  expect  would  form  a  curve 
closely  approaching  that  of  the  last  group;  but  No.  3  seems  to  be 
much  better  adapted  for  the  work  it  is  doing  than  the  other  two,  and 
this  makes  the  curve  irregular. 

Nos.  8,  9,  and  14  (35-foot  Guibals)  have  slight  differences  in  the 
casings;  and  from  the  resulting  curve  it  would  seem  that  No.  8  was 
preferable  to  No.  9;  but  as  the  latter  shows  the  higher  efficiency,  it 
is  possible  that  there  are  errors  in  the  air- measurements  which  would 
account  for  the  variation  in  the  curve. 

No.  22,  although  of  the  same  size  as  Nos.  1,  2,  and  16,  does  not, 
on  the  smaller  orifice,  appear  to  do  as  well  as  we  should  expect  of 
them.  The  shape  of  the  blade  is  quite  different,  as  is  also  the 
discharge-chimney,  and  probably  both  affect  the  performance  of 
the  fan. 
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Fan  No.  2o  a[)|)<*ars  to  j^ive  roinarkaMe  results  on  very  small 
orifice,  and  No.  5  also  Heemb  to  In;  doin^  well. 

From  the  diagram,  there  seems  to  l)e  no  doubt  that  the  Guilral 
gives  the  best  results  of  the  three  ty|M*H  taken  up;  but  there  a|)|x*ars 
such  a  wide  variation  amoni^  the  performances  of  the  various  forms 
of  this  type,  with  very  sli^^ht  difrerenc^es  in  blades  and  tstsing,  that 
it  will  require  a  larj^«'  miinlxT  of  ex()eriments  with  these  various 
forms  to  dctcrtiiiiie  which  is  the  Ix-st. 

It  seems,  however,  as  thouj^h  it  must  be  perfectly  clear  that  the 
method  of  comparison  which  Mr  Miirgue  has  suggesteil  is  appli- 
cable to  brin^  to  a  conjnion  basis  the  experiments  at  all  mines;  and 
that  there  is  not  the  necessity,  as  seen)s  to  l>e  the  opinion  of  many  of 
the  prominent  engineers  of  the  coal-regions,  of  having  all  ty|>es  and 
forms  of  fans  tested  on  the  same  mine.  If  this  meth^HJ  is  accepteil, 
there  should  l)e  no  tiouble  to  obtain  sufTicient  data  from  the  different 
existing  fans  to  warrant  the  determination  of  the  l)est  form. 

It  is  ho|>ed  that  the  few  com|)arison8  here  made  may  serve  to  show 
the  value  of  this  metli(Kl,  and  that  we  may  have  experiments  in  the 
future  not  merely  on  various  speeds  of  the  fan,  but  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  mine  change<l,  so  that  the  results  may  show  not  only 
what  each  fan  will  do  on  its  own  j)artieular  mine,  but  on  ariv  mine. 
The  comparison  and  discussion  of  these  results  >lionId  imlicute  the 
l)est  form. 


TUE  TESTS  AND  liEQUIREMENIS  OF  STRUCTURAL 
WROVGHI  IRON  AND  SI  EEL. 

nV    AI.HIKM    K.    UTNT,    IMTTSBIROH,    PA. 
(Gleu  Summit  Meeting.  Octoticr,  1891.) 

This  priper  is  sugge^teil  by  the  appointment  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Societies  of  Mwhanical  and  of  Civil  Engineers  of  com- 
mittees upon  the  subjects  of  **  Standard  Tests  and  Metlx^N  of  Ti-st- 
ing,"  and  •*  Uniform  McIIkhIs  of  Tests  of  .Material  usc«l  in  Metallic 
Structures,*'  respectively,  and  by  a  study  of  the  report  of  one  of 
these  committees,  and  other  papers.  Moreover,  the  writer  luis  had 
frequent  occasion  to  hear  the  complaints  of  manufacturers  who  fur- 
nish structural  material  subject  to  specifications,  that  in  the  tests 
prescribed,  the  number  of  test**  requireil,  and  the  raethotls  of  making 
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them  and  interpreting  their  results,  engineers  of  design,  who  for  the 
most  part  draw  the  specifications,  do  not  sufficiently  avail  them- 
selves of  the  experience  of  "  the  practical  mill-men,"  and  are  not 
themselves  sufficiently  acquainted  by  experience  with  the  details  of 
the  work  to  frame  intelligently  their  re(|uirenients  of  the  structural 
material  that  they  order. 

Most  structural  iron  and  steel  is  ordered  from  the  mills  by  the 
bridge-maker,  boiler-manufacturer,  or  other  contractor,  with  whom 
the  engineer  only  comes  in  actual  business  contact;  and  often  be- 
tween the  engineer  and  the  mill-manager  another  middle-man,  "the 
commission  agent,"  intervenes.  The  inspector  under  such  contracts 
not  infrequently  hears  the  engineers  who  are  the  authors  of  specifica- 
tions talked  about  as  "tyrannical,"  "impracticable," or  "insatiable" 
in  their  ever  more  and  more  rigid  requirements,  and  as  clothed 
with  unjust  power  over  the  business  rights  of  the  manufacturers  of 
structural  material. 

Such  animadversions  are  injurious,  and  sometimes  dangerous,  to 
both  interests  involved.  They  are  liable  to  lead  to  a  lowering  of 
standards  of  integrity  among  subordinates  who  have  direct  charge  of 
the  work  of  manufacture,  tests  and  shipments  of  material.  These  sub- 
ordinates sometimes  gather  from  such  incautious  statements  the  notion 
that  it  is  "smart"  and  for  the  interest  of  their  employers  and  them- 
selves to  deceive  the  inspectors,  and  to  ship  material  that  will  not 
answer  the  specifications,  in  the  place  of  that  which  the  manufacturer 
has  honestly  agreed  to  furnish.  It  need  not  be  argued  that  such  a 
course  will  bring  upon  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  concerns,  no 
matter  how  large  or  powerful,  disaster  measui'ed  only  by  the  fiilure 
of  the  structures  to  which  their  defective  material  may  have  contrib- 
uted, and  that  decisive  steps  must  be  taken  to  eradicate  both  the  fault 
and  its  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  reason  of  the  sharp  competition  and  the 
difficulties  of  concerted  action  among  manufacturers,  there  is  often 
little  scanning  of  the  demands  for  tests  and  their  requirements  imtil 
after  the  contracts  have  been  closed;  and  then  the  engineer,  upon 
being  appealed  to  for  modifications,  often  looks  upon  such  efforts 
very  properly  as  attempts  to  lower  the  actual  quality,  and  probably 
the  cost,  of  the  material  to  be  furnished,  matters  which  he  thinks 
should  have  been  called  to  his  attention  before  the  acceptance  of  the 
contract,  but  not  after. 

The  iron-  and  steel-manufacturers  and  their  mill-managements 
are  more  largely  represented   in  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
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Enj^iiK'ftrs  flmri  in  citljcr  of  tin*  otlxT  HixMclic-.  refi-rntl  t<»,  who  now 
have  coin  III  itt»'<'.H  <'(»nhi(K'ring  th<-  sul»jt*<t  oi'  tf^t«  of  stnicluriil  inate- 
rials,  and  if  is  hoju'd  that  .such  niemlKT^  of  the  Institute  will  con- 
trihntc,  cither  l>y  (lis<"UShion  of  this  |>a|>er  or  hy  wparate  |»a|)ers  on 
the  .suitject,  the  results  of  their  experience.  Their  views  will  iin- 
(loul)te<lly  receive  careful  consideration,  not  only  from  tjje  committees 
referred  to,  hut  from  the  enjjineerinf;  profi-ssion  at  larj^e,  which  is 
watching;  with  interest  the  pro|rn'>s  of  the  work  of  thone  Ixxlies. 
Very  prohahly  the  sidywt  of  standard  t^-sts  an«l  metho«ls  of  testing 
will  come  up  for  international  discussion  at  the  pro|M>s«l  Congress 
of  Kn^rineers  in  conne<'tion  with  the  World's  ( 'oUunhian  Ivxposifion 
in  iMl'^J,  which  furnishes  an  adilitional  reason  for  presi-nting  at  this 
time  some  suggestions  concerning  it. 

The  following  propositions  will  be  either  immediately  obvious  or 
evident  upon  rellection  : 

I.  The  specifications  for  tests  of  structural  material  should  furnish 
all  ne<'es.»ary  means  for  ex(*luding  all  material  deemed  unsuitable  by 
the  engineer. 

II.  All  testing  costs  money,  which  ought,  either  by  s|K?<'i a  1  pro- 
vision or  by  addition  to  the  selling  price,  to  l>e  paid  by  the  pur- 
chaser. In  general,  n«)  doubt,  >his  cost  is  practically  aibbni  to  (or, 
rather,  inchidc*!  with  other  expenses  in)  the  selling  priix*  by  the 
matiufacturer ;  consequently  the  nuinlier  of  tests  and  the  severity  of 
interpretation  applini  to  their  results  should  be  limitinl  by  the 
engineer,  just  as  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  the  first 
princl|)le  above  stated.  This  he  should  do  for  the  sake  of  that  rea- 
sonable economy  which  he  is  in  duty  lM»und  to  secure  for  his  clients. 

III.  B<'sides  the  diri'ct  increa.se  of  cost  by  unneces.sary  tests  and 
t(M)  rigid  requirements  there  is  another  waste  of  money,  through 
waste  of  lime.  Material  rejc<'te<l  must  l>e  replaced  before  work  can 
be  conjpleted,  or  perhaps  even  commence*!,  at  the  shojw  where  it  is 
to  be  laliricafe<l  into  finished  struclurt^.  Such  delays  are  often 
teilious  and  expensive,  even  wh«'n  the  rejections  causing  them  are 
entirely  jii-ififiable.  (  Xten  the  consuiner  must  await  the  tinie  when 
the  proper  rolls  will  agjiin  Im'  in  place  for  the  same  class  of  material  ; 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  do  the  terms  of  the  contract  secure  to  him  atle- 
quate  conipensation  for  the,  possiblv  very  .serious,  Ioss4>s  thus  «>cca- 
sioned  through  the  vigilance  of  his  own  agent,  the  insjHvtor.  Of 
course,  when  excessive  rejections  and  couse<]uent  delays  are  the  result 
of  unreasonable  an<l  perhaps  ignorant  or  conceite<l  severity  on  the 
part  of  the  inspector,  the   mill-manager  is  tempted  to  rt^rd  with 
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great  complacency  the  consequent  embarrassments  of  an  engineer  or 
boiler-maker  or  bridge-builder  under  a  time-forfeit. 

The  writer  offers,  from  Uie  standpoint  of  somewhat  extended  ex- 
perience as  an  inspector  of  structural  materials,  some  suggestions, 
directed  to  the  following  points: 

I.  What  tests  are  usually  made  to  determine  the  quality  of 
structural  material  ? 

II.  The  number  of  tests  required. 

III.  In  what  cases  more  than  one  test  should  be  made  or  allowetl 
before  decision  is  reached. 

IV.  The  way  in  which  tests  should  be  made. 

Y.  The  interpretation  of  the  tests  and  test-requirements. 
VI.  What  material  the  tests  should  cover. 
VII.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  insj)ector  over  rejected  material. 
VIII.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  inspector  over  accepte<l  material. 
IX.  The  right  and  duty  of  the  inspector  to  note  and  report 
upon  methods  of  manufacture. 

On  all  these  subjects  there  has  been  much  controversy,  and  there 
still  remains  fair  room  for  discussion.  The  writer's  views  are  sub- 
mitted with  the  hope  that  divergent  opinions  also  may  be  fully  set 
forth. 

I.   What  Tests  Are  Usually  Made  to  DETER>fiNR  the 
Quality  of  Structural  Material? 

Tensile  tests,  including  the  elastic  limit  and  ultimate  strength 
per  square  inch,  as  measures  of  the  strength  and  tenacity,  together 
with  the  percentage  of  elongation  and  reduction  of  area  as  measures 
of  the  ductility,  are  agreed  upon  by  all  as  the  best  physical  tests,  all 
things  considered,  to  determine  the  quality  of  structural  wrought- 
iron  or  steel.  They  are  often  necessarily  expensive,  owing  to 
the  cost  of  preparing  test-specimens  by  means  of  planers,  slotters, 
milling-machines,  or  lathe-tools,  from  sections  which  may  be  either 
too  large  or  too  irregular  to  be  pulled  in  full  size.  In  the  writer's 
judgment,  cheaper  and  more  quickly  prepared  tests  can  be  advan- 
tageously used  as  a  substitute  for  a  part  only  of  these  more  expensive 
tensile  tests.  They  have  also  the  advantage  of  affording  check  and 
corroborations,  not  likely  to  be  subject  to  errors  that  might  con- 
tinuously occur  with  one  method  of  testing. 

The  determination  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity  in  connection  with 
tensile  tests  adds  much  to  the  time,  labor  and  skill  required,  and  is 
now  seldom  required  as  a  mea.sure  of  the  quality  of  the  metal.    It  is 
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pf'nfrally  ti-cd  «mly  as  a  s|KTial  test  in  tleterniinin^  the  a|»plical*ilily 
i>f"  varying  tuaterialH  \vl«i<li  nr*-  t<>  )>*'  u-f^\  trMf^-iKf-r  in  thi-  ^nmv 
niembprs  of  a  stnicture. 

The  other  tests,  comniuiily  U!»e«l  in  the  \h»1  prarlire  Ut-Anv,  are 
outlined  l>elow.  ^ 

Annealed  tensile  tests  of  forged  work,  and  of  aM  material  ><al>ject 
to  sul>se(juent  annealing  after  test-specimens  have  been  taken,  are  now 
cjilled  for.  That  is,  a  series  of  tonsile-tests  is  require*!  of  ^|K'<•imons 
careliiliy  aniicak-d  In-fore  Ijeing  j»rej>an-<l  tor  pulling  in  the  testing- 
machines;  these  tensile  results  to  be  com|)are<l  with  those  of  testj* 
made  upon  s|»ecimens  in  their  original  condition. 

This  seems  to  l)e  an  excellent  provision,  and  the  writer  would 
suggest  that,  for  tension-bars,  of  low  steel  at  least,  a  suitable  num- 
ber of  annealed  test-spci-injens  should  Ik-  pulle<l  in  tension,  to  asotr- 
tain  the  normal  tensile  strength,  sini-e  a  c^msiderably  higher  strength 
may  be  imparted  to  steel  by  cold-rolling,  btit  will  be  lost  in  such  a 
subsequent  annealing  as  bridge-members  receive  after  the  eye-l>arH 
are  made  up.  To  determine  the  tensile  strength  whieh  can  l>e  de- 
pended upon,  therefore,  the  test-bars  should  U'  pulleil  annejilc*!  as 
well  as  ui  annealcil. 

The  (Irit'tingtcMf,  by  striking  with  a  slc<lge  u|>on  a  steel  drifting- 
pin  in  ()unche<l  holes,  and  noting  the  size  to  which  these  holen  can 
be  enlarge*!,  under  difl'erent  circumstances,  without  fracture  of  the 
material,  is  a  practicjd  test  that  shows  the  actual  l)ehavior  of  the 
metal,  an<l  can  Ih'  made  upon  scra|)  piwe.s  without  wasting  merchant- 
able stock,  and  without  ex|>ensive  maehine-shop  work  u|)on  the  test- 
s|>ecimens.  A  hole  pimched  for  a  J-inch  rivet,  its  center  Ijeing  1| 
inches  from  the  rolle<l  or  plane*!  (?i\f^\  is  require*!  to  l)e  aipable  of 
enlargement  in  this  way  without  tnictiire  of  the  metal,  until  it  will 
pass  a  rtnl  of  the  diameter  of  1  inch  for  wrought-iron,  1 J  inchi-s  for 
bridge  steel  arid  \\  inches  for  boiler-plate  stwl. 

The  writer  believes  this  shouhl  l)e  one  of  the  standard  tests  of 
wrought-iron  and  steel  plate  and  sha|>es.  It  presents  the  further 
advantage  that  exact  data  can  l>e  obtaino!  for  reconls  reganling 
it,  and,  when  desireil,  s|)ecimens  themselves  run  be  kept  conveni- 
ently, 8tam|>e<!  with  the  melt-number  an<!  other  identifying  marks, 
as  a  recon!  of  the  quality  of  the  material.  This  test  is  not  u|>on 
the  list  of  stan<lHrd  tests  projwsei!  U|>on  jwiges  514  and  515  of 
the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Standard  Tests  and  Melh(Hl  of 
Ti*sting,"  of  the  Ameriain  S<K*ieiy  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

The  hcndiixff-teAt  for  soft  structunil  steel   is,  by  itself,  not  a  crucial 
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•test  of  quality.  I  have  foiiiul  many  specimens  that,  pulled  in  a 
testing-machine,  were  very  brittle  and  crystalline  in  fracture,  yet 
under  the  bending-test  the  bar  would  come  over  upon  itself  through 
an  angle  of  180°  without  fracture.  Most  steel,  of  less  than  68,000 
j)ouii(ls  tcMsile^strength,  and  under  |-in<'h  thick,  will  bend  down 
(i()nl)l('  aver  itself,  if  the  specimens  liave  planed  edges,  and  sound 
specimens  are  taken  To  start  with.  At  the  same  time,  the  bending;- 
test  is  properly  regarded  by  engineers  as  one  of  the  important  cor- 
roborative tests  for  both  wrought-iron  and  steel. 

The  nicked  bendinff-test  for  wrought-iron  is  believed  to  be  impor- 
tant, an<l,  in  all  good  inspection,  it  is  regidarly  made  and  carefully 
recorded  as  an  evidence  of  (piality.  The  conditions,  however,  under 
which  nicked  bending-tests  are  made,  have  much  to  do  with  the 
results.  These  conditions  should  be  made  as  nearly  lus  possible  uni- 
form, in  order  that  their  interpretation  may  be  facilitated.  The 
temperature  at  which  the  nicked  bending  fracture  is  made  is  an 
important  factor.  At  low  tetnperatures,  as  has  been  proved,  most 
irons  ap|)ear  more  crystalline  than  they  do  under  ordinary  summer 
temperatures.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  here,  that  the  nickeil 
bending- test  is  not  applicable  to  steel  except  under  special  condi- 
tions, as  in  rivets. 

For  rivet-rods,  one  of  the  best  tests  is  actually  to  rivet  up  some 
work  with  them,  then  cut  the  rivets  out,  and  see  that  they  cut  out 
tough  and  silky  in  the  case  of  steel,  or  fibrous  in  the  case  of  iron. 
Rivet-steel  rods  should  not  have  over  60,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
tensile  strength,  and  should  forge  successfully  at  a  red  heat. 

Where  steel  scrap  is  used  with  iron,  in  wrought-iron  plates  and 
shapes,  the  nicked  bending-test,  nicking  to  various  depths  of  the 
section  before  bending,  is  usually  the  best  way  of  ascertaining  the 
soundness  of  the  welds,  and  may  be  recommended  for  frequent  em- 
ployment. 

The  hardcn'mg-  or  qucncliing-teds  of  low-carbon  structural  steels 
prescribed  by  the  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  (page  14  of  the  Rejjort),  seem  to  the  writer  to  be  of  doubt- 
ful utility,  except  when  very  carefully  made,  and  upon  steels  likely 
to  be  subjected  to  similar  treatment  in  actual  practice,  such  as  fire- 
box steel,  some  steel  rivets,  etc.  In  my  exj>erience,  some  data  of 
which  are  published  in  Transnciions,  xii.,  pp.  315,  316,  all  steel,  no 
matter  how  low  in  carbon,  will  harden  more  or  less,  as  shown  by 
tension  tests  in  a  testing-machine  ;  the  amount  depending  upon  not 
only  the  *'  hardness"  in  the  steel,  but  also  the  temperature  to  which 
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it  is  lieate<l  and  the  cliarartorof  the  solution  into  which  it  is  piun^eii 
to  qiK'iicii  it.  I'nK-^rt  all  the?^  conditions  l>e  very  c-arcfully  kept 
uniform,  the  general  ex|>erience  is,  thut  conflictitig  results  will  be 
ohtaiixnl  from  quencliin^-tests. 

lu  this  coniiM-tion,  it  may  Ix*  {M)inteil  out  that  the  tesst  prescribe] 
in  8on)e  siMK-ifications  that  steel,  having  a  tensiile  Htrength,  in  many 
ca«eH,  of  froni  Si,(H)()  to  70,0)0  pi*un<ls  \>er  .Mjuare  inch,  and  in 
8omc  cases  of  from  60,(XH)  to  G8,000  |K)unds,  shall  Ije  i-aiiable  in 
te8t-8|)ecinjen8  of  bending  double  on  itiielf  aAer  l>eing  heateil  to  "  an 
intense  red  heat,"  or  to  a  *'  cherry-re»l  heat,"  antl  then  plunged  into 
water,  is  very  uusatinfactory,  Ik-cxiusc  the  tem|)erature  to  which  the 
specimen  has  to  l>e  heated  is  ditlicult  to  determine,  and  yet  buiall 
difierences  in  this  tem{ienilure  have  much  to  do  with  the  endurance 
of  the  steel  under  the  test. 

Thf  bnhjiiujU'Ml  recommendi-*!  I»y  Kirkaldy,  though  not  often 
use<l  in  this  country,  is  a  useful  practictal  measure  of  the  ductility  of 
the    metal,  and  i's|)eci;illy  adaptable   for  ttwting  of  wjft    •'  el. 

A  sheet  somewhat  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  dies  b- __.  ,  -ed 
through  them,  the  energy  actually  ex})ended  and  the  am(»unt  of 
bulging  of  the  plate  through  the  dies  under  the  given  pressure,  give 
an  excellent  measure  of  the  metar.s  duAility.  The  pressure  u|K>n 
the  dies  l)eing  exerted  by  the  moving  plate,  or  plunger,  of  an  «irdi- 
nary  testing-machine,  its  amount  can  l>e  measured.  This  is  a  very 
ea«^y,  quick,  and  not  at  all  ex|>ensive  test,  and  the  actual  specimens 
may  Ik?  presi-rvetl  as  a  valuable  record  of  the  facts. 

Compresition-tesU  are  not  usually  called  for  as  metluxis  of  deter- 
mining the  quality  of  wrought-iron  or  steel.  Since  tl  of 
du«tility  does  n(»t  largely  or  primarily  enter  into  such  i'  n- 
monly  |)erforme«l,  they  are  by  no  means  crucial  or  conclusive  a*  to 
quality.  Metal  like  i-ast-iron,  for  instatice,  will  give  better  results 
under  compression  than  go<Hl  soft  steel. 

Loid-Joi'giny  Uiil«  have  lieen  included  in  some  speci6catious  which 
have  require<l  that  a  Uir  one-half  in<h  square  l>e  found  cajwible  of 
being  forge<l  down  coKl  to  a  thin  flat  e<lge.  Much  de|>ends  on  the 
skill  of  the  smith  who  doe*  the  work  ;  and  as  there  are  easy  way?  of 
evading  the  requirements  of  the  sj>ecification,  the  test  is  seUlom  u.se«l, 
and  the  writer  believi^  it  is  of  doubtful  utility. 

Ilot-Joryiiuj  UkIm  of  metal  to  Ik'  usnl  lor  sjKH;ial  pur|>«ie»es.,  ami  as 
direct  pnictical  trials  of  the  Htm*sM  of  the  metal  for  the  work  re- 
quire<I  of  it,  are  i)ften  employetl,  and  >eld(»m  tibjotiHl  to. 

The  xcfhlini/-(tnl   is  uuotluT   j>r.icti<'al  trial  ot   wpnii^lit-irou  ir^'ucr- 
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'ally  coiifesseJ  to  be  reasonable  where   the   metal  is  destined  to  be 
welded  in  actual  use. 

Kirkaldy,  in  his  new  work  on  testing,  says  that  comparisons  of 
specific  gravity  furnish  an  accurate  method  of  determining  the  rela- 
tive qualities  of  structural  material.  The  writer's  experience  has 
not  been  very  large  in  this  matter,  as  the  specific-gravity  test  is  not 
an  ordinary  one  for  structural  steel  and  iron ;  but  from  that  experi- 
ence he  believes  that  in  order  to  compare  and  generalize  upon  such 
determinations,  the  observer  must  have  made  them  upon  specimens 
treated  under  exactly  similar  conditions.  This  condition  being  ful- 
filled, specific-gravity  determinations,  being  relatively  inexpensive 
and  quickly  made  with  the  proper  apparatus,  may  be  found  excellent 
tests  of  structural  material.  The  subject  certainly  deserves  further 
consideration. 

Specifications  for  most  kinds  of  structural  iron  and  .steel  which 
require,  in  addition  to  tensile  and  other  physical  tests,  full  chemical 
analyses  of  the  metal,  showing  a  given  chemical  constitution  within 
very  narrow  limits  of  variation,  are  manifestly  too  severe  for  reason- 
able economy,  except  in  special  cases,  where  the  importance  of  se- 
curing a  metal  exactly  like  previous  standards  overbalances  any 
question  of  the  considerably  increased  expense  involved.  Steel  for 
the  machinery  of  locomotives  and  other  rolling-stock  is  an  instance 
in  point. 

Inevitable  variations  in  the  raw  material,  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture, and  the  amount  and  methods  of  manipulation  from  the  pile, 
bloom,  or  ingot  to  the  finished  material,  preclude  the  certainty  of 
obtaining  always  the  same  tensile  tests  with  the  same  chemical  analy- 
sis. For  example,  a  considerably  higher  percentage  of  carbon  is  re- 
quired in  the  very  low-phosphorus  boiler-plate  and  other  structural 
steel  made  by  the  basic  process  to-day,,  to  give  the  same  tensile 
strength  as  that  of  similar  metal  made  by  the  acid  process.  The 
same  remark  a])plics  to  open-hearth  steel  largely  made  from  soft 
direct-made  bloom-iron,  such  as  the  product  of  the  Carbon  Iron 
Company  of  Pittsburgh,  or  from  soft  puddled  bloom.s,  as  compared 
with  the  metal  made  from  hard  steel-.'crap  stock.  Except  where  the 
larger  deflection  under  transverse  loads  becomes  a  serious  factor,  the 
softer  steel  is  better,  and  I  believe  it  can  be  more  safely  trusted  under 
higher  unit-strains  than  the  metal  with  a  greater  strength  and  greater 
api)areiit  factor  of  .safety.  In  this  particular,  the  common  engineer- 
ing practice  and  reasoning  seem  to  me  erroneous,  especially  where  the 
metal  is  to  be  heated  and  forged  locally,  as  in  eye-bars,  or  where  it 
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\h  to  \h'  subject  to  altcrnati;  heating;  and  |)('rlia|>«  sudden  cooling,  as 
in  fire-l>ox  steel.  In  such  cancH,  steel  l)eio\v  <j4,(XK)  j)ounds  |»ers<|uare 
inch  in  tensile  strength  can  be  safely  tnistetl,  in  the  writer's  judg- 
ment, with  a  higher  unit-strain  than  metal  of  higher  ultimate 
strength  ol)tainc<l  hy  running?  the  carl>on  over  0.18  \wr  cent. 

As  outlined  above,  there  are  reasons  which  may  justify,  under  some 
circumstam^fi,  where  high  ultimate  strength  is  rer^uired,  the  prescri|»- 
tion  of  a  cnrlK)n-test  with  a  maximum  allowable  limit.  It  HlK>uld 
l)e  said,  also,  that  very  soft  sfjt'l,  as  ordinarily  made  by  the  o|K'n- 
hearth  or  the  IJessemer  prooesscH,  becomeH  seamy,  open,  and  uuMiund 
if  Ik'Iow  .r)7  per  cent,  in  cjirlH)n.  .\j;ain,  in  some  ca«es.  where  the 
metal  will  Ik;  subjected  to  considerable  forging,  a  sulphur-refjuire- 
ment,  with  a  maximum  of  .04  |)er  cent,  for  steel  and  .05  |>er  cent, 
for  wrought-iron,  is  advisable.  Hut,  under  ordinary  conditions,  this 
matter,  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  chemical  constituents,  with  the 
exception  of  the  pho^»phorus  in  steels,  can  1«  safely  and  most  wisely 
left  to  the  nianufacturer's  own  ju<igment  of  his  product,  and  of  the 
chemiial  formula  that  will  (together  with  skilful  manipulati«>n  in 
manufacture)  givejhe  re<piire<l  physical  qualities.  With  regard  to 
phosphorus,  however,  there  is  strong  reason  forsfiecifying  and  limit- 
ing it  in  structural  steel,  for  it  hits  l)een  f»»un<l  that  more  than  0.10 
per  cent,  of  this  element  greatly  increases  the  chances  of  failure  under 
the  physical  tests,  while  steel  containing  less  than  0.08  |>er  cent,  of 
phosphorus  gives  much  more  uniform  results  physically  than  higher- 
phosphorus  metal.  Since  the  |>ercvntage  of  phosphorus  in  the  .stock 
from  which  acid  steel  is  made  determines  largely  (in  inverse  pro|>or- 
tion)  its  relative  cost,  the  manufacturer  is  tempted  to  let  the  phos- 
j)horus  run  near  the  danger-line,  and  often  this  economy  is  carrie<l  to 
a  point  that  involvts  a  jH>^itive  loss,  by  reason  of  the  increase*! 
amount  of  rejections  thus  occasione<l.  In  onler  to  put  all  parties 
upon  an  e<|Ual  basis  in  bidding,  as  well  as  to  stvure  a  sjite^juanl 
against  cold-short  metal,  a  maximum  phosphorus-limit  is  now  almost 
universally  made  for  steel,  0.10  jier  cent,  being  the  most  lenient,  0.08 
|H>r  c<'nt.  the  niore  rigiti  re«pnremcnt  for  acid  .st<"el.  F'or  basic  steel, 
it  has  Im'cu  consi«leretl  wist?  to  determine  the  phosphorus  in  each  melt 
in  order  to  know  that  the  basic  slag  has  |>erforme<i  its  function  pn>p- 
erly.  Many  engineers  demand  lews  than  0.05  |>er  cent,  in  l»a.sie 
steel  where  they  allow  OH  |)er  cent,  in  aci<i  steel  of  less  than  68,000 
pounds  per  stpuiiv  inch  tensile  strength.  This  extni  requirement  is 
bascil  u|)(»n  the  sup|>osition  that,  unless  very  high-phosphorus  ferro- 
mangancse  be  ad<leil,or  there  be  some  improj>er  treatment  in  the  last 
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stage  of  tlie  heat,  which  restores  a  ])ortion  of  the  phosphorus  to  the 
metal,  phosphorus  ought  to  fall  below  .05  percent,  in  properly-made 
basic  open-hearth  or  Bessemer  steel  of  less  than  0.20  per  cent,  carbon. 

A  considerable  numi)er  of  specifications  made  within  the  past  few 
years  for  bridge-steel  have  discriminated  against  Bessemer  steel,  engi- 
neers preferring  to  pay  the  larger  price  for  the  greater  average  uni- 
formity of  open-hearth  metal.  Many  specifications  give  a  prefer- 
ence to  oj)en  hearth  steel  by  fixing  the  phosphorus-limit  at  .08  per 
cent,  for  acid  open-hearth  and  .05  per  cent,  for  basic  open-hearth  and 
for  Bessemer,  whether  acid  or  basic.  This,  as  explained  above,  is 
not,  however,  a  stij>ulation  against  basic  open-hearth  steel,  for  it  has 
been  found  that  no  rejections  are  occasioned  by  the  .05  per  cent,  limit 
for  such  metal. 

A  phosphorus-limit  in  wrought-iron  has  been  sometimes  called 
for  ;  but  it  is  only  when  the  amount  actually  existing  in  the  metal 
as  a  phosj)hide  is  separated  from  the  phosphorus  existing  as  a  phos- 
phate in  the  contained  slag  of  the  wrought-iron  that  any  intelligent 
discrimination  can  be  based  upon  the  phosphorus-test.  In  the  writer's 
opinion,  it  is  not  required  as  a  means  of  dLstingijishing  good  .struc- 
tural wrought-iron  from  bad,  and  is  not  to  be  recommended.  In 
rao.'^t  cases,  where  it  is  found  in  a  specification,  the  author  has  prob- 
ably reasoned  by  analogy  that  because  the  phosphorus-requirement 
is  wise  for  steel,  it  should  be  applied  to  wrought-iron.  This  reason- 
ing fails  to  recognize  the  chemical  difficulty  of  accurate  determina- 
tions, and  ignores  the  practical  sufficiency  of  the  nicked  bending- 
tests  for  indicating  cold-shortness  in  wrought-iron. 

II.  The  Number  of  Tests  IIequired. 

No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  number  of  tests  re- 
quired to  determine  the  exact  quality  of  a  lot  of  material.  If  the 
material  be  steel,  of  practically  one  uniform  section,  and  made  by  a 
single  process,  which  is  reasonably  uniform  in  its  operation,  one  ten- 
sile and  one  bending-test  for  each  melt  of  steel — that  is,  for  each 
open-hearth  heat  or  Bessemer  blow — is  usually  considered  sufficient. 
Should  the  sections  vary,  or  the  ingots  be  of  different  sizes,  requiring 
more  or  less  work  on  the  sfeel,  each  such  materially-varying  section 
should  have  a  tensile  and  a  bending-test.  Should  there  be  a  suspi- 
cion that  any  portion  of  the  material  has  been  burned  in  re-heating 
for  rolling  or  hainineriug,  of  course  extra  tests  will  be  requiretl.  A 
provision  incorporated  in  the  Standard  Bridge-Builders'  Specifica- 
tions by  interested  parties  requires  for  each  contract  only  four  ten- 
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sile  t('.««t.s,  and  one  additional  t«*«t  for  t-dcli  oO.rKX)  pnunds  of  niat»TiaI, 
not  taking  into  account  the  ponsible  non-liomo^eneity  of  the  lot  thus 
arhitrarily  him|>e<l  toj^ether.  liut  the  alwiirdity  of  this  <levice  for 
savir))^  hihor  and  expense  has  l)een  jjenerally  re<'o^niz»Hl,  and  it  is 
,|>racti<'allv  a  dea<l-letter  in  the  Stanchird  liridj^e-Iiuilders'  SjH'iMHca- 
tions  to-day. 

The  advisahility  of  koepinj^  melt-numljers  distinct  throu^ihout  the 
niannfactnn.'  of  the  material,  and  hta(n|)in^  thern  u|»on  each  of  the 
finished  hars,  haw  been  the  «ul»ject  of  (•on>ideral)le  r»jntr(»versy.  At 
most  of  the  structural  mills,  however,  it  is  now  deeuutl  important, 
not  only  to  the  ins|M»ctor,  hut  to  the  manufacturer,  a»  facilitatinj;  the 
intelli;;ent  selection  of  material  from  stock  on  hand,  that  not  oidy 
the  original  ingots,  but  also  the  blooms  and  finished  material  rollLKl 
therefrom,  should  l)e  stam|Ktl  with  the  melt-numln'rH,  and  that  the 
records  of  each  n)elt  should  Ik;  kept  so  clearly  that  all  re<juired  dati 
of  quality  can  l)e  rea<lily  asivrtainwl  at  any  8ub.s<H|U«'nt  periml. 

Good  o|)en-hearth  or  IJessemer  steel  is  reasonably  homogeneous  as 
cast  into  ingots  in  each  melt,  but  the  quality  (»f  »me  melt  by  no  means 
insures  that  of  the  next.  It  follows  that  the  only  satisfa<'tory  mctluKl 
of  testing  finished  structural  open-hearth  or  Bessemer  steel  (short 
of  the  separate  t<'sting  of  every  finishc<l  pie<-e  singly,  which  is,  as  a 
general  rule,  impracticiible)  must  be  baseil  on  the  melts  as  the  units 
of  quantity,  and  hence  that  these  must  be  kept  separately  traceable 
with  the  utnuwt  certainty.  • 

The  advantage  of  this  system  should  beat  once  apparent  to  manu- 
facturers; yet,  strange  to  say,  it  has  b***'!!  adopte<i  tardily  and  with 
reluctance  in  many  works. 

The  number  of  te^ts  requireil  for  wroiigiit-iron  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  fix.  X»»t  only  <1<h^  the  raw  material  vary  greiitly  in  (luality, 
but  the  pHH-ess  (»f  manufacture  without  fusion  does  not  ofler  any 
guaranty  of  ultimate  u|»proxitnat»'  homoi^encitv.  An  in?|>o<'tor  ac- 
(piaintetl — a*^  he  ought  to  Ix' — with  the  character  of  the  st«H"k  useii 
in  making  the  iron,  the  size  and  make-up  of  the  pile  from  which 
the  iron  is  ro|lc«l.  and  the  methods  «)f  manipulution  employed, 
cau  often  form  an  intelligent  judgment  of  the  metal  and  dis|H>nse 
with  many  tots  which  he  would  otherwise  require.  In  general, 
the  usual  practice  is  to  obtain  one  tensile,  one  oending-,  ami  one 
nick»Hl  Ix-nding  test  of  each  niaterially  variant  se«"tion,  mixture  of 
st<K'k,  and  character  of  pile  in  each  lot  of  material  or  each  «lay's  work 
of  the  mills.  Such  tests  will  average  fn^rhaps  five  or  six  to  the  car- 
load, the  numlur  varying  considerably,  ai"cording  to  circum-tanc^es. 
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Even  thoui^h  the  insi)ector  be  acquainted  with  the  work  and  satis- 
fied as  to  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  the  metal,  a  certain  number 
oi  tests  for  each  job  is  required  as  a  matter  of  record  by  the  engineer 
for  whom  the  work  is  done.  Such  a  record  is  valuable,  not  only  in 
case  of  an  accident  to  the  structure  in  which  the  material  is  ulti-^ 
mately  placed,  but  also  in  questions  of  repairs  or  of  extra-loading. 
In  such  cases  it  is  essential  to  have  exact  data  regarding  the  quality 
of  the  material,  as  developed  by  the  inspector's  tests.  Many  parties 
also  insist  upon  such  records  for  personal  vindication  of  the  engineer 
or  the  corporation  he  represents  as  to  the  care  that  has  been  taken  to 
see  that  all  has  been  done  that  could  be  done  to  insure  good  quality 
in  the  material  furnished. 

III.  In  what  Cases  more  than  One  Test  should  be  Made 
OR  Allowed  Before  Decision  is  Reached. 

This  subject  has  often  occasioned  much  controversy  at  the  mills. 
It  calls  for  tact  as  well  as  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
spector, who,  if  he  cannot  keep  both  the  respect  and  the  good  will 
of  the  mill  management,  has  largely  lost  his  usefulness  there. 
Manufacturers  claim  that  where  the  test-specimen  does  not  fairly 
represent  the  material  it  is  unjust  not  to  allow  a  second  trial  upon 
a  fairer  specimen.  On  the  other  hand,  some  engineers  instruct 
their  inspectors  that,  as  the  selection  and  preparation  of  the  test- 
specimen  rests  matnly  with  the  mill-people,  the  failure  to  obtain  a 
fair  specimen  is  due  to  their  own  carelessness  or  misfortune,  and 
second  tests  are  not  to  be  permitted.  The  objection  to  more  than 
one  test,  if  the  first  fails,  is  the  difficulty  of  deciding  which  repre- 
sents the  material  fairly,  or  of  finding  and  rejecting  that  part  of  the 
lot  which  the  faulty  test  did  represent,  and  of  being  sure  that  there 
is  not  more  of  the  same  class  of  faulty  material  in  the  lot,  which  will 
be  passed  by  undiscovered. 

The  first  test  sometimes  fails,  manifestly  because  the  specimen  has 
been  burned  or  has  been  cut  so  close  to  the  crop-end  as  to  include  a 
large  flaw ;  or  it  has  been  unduly  hardened  by  water  on  being  sud- 
denly plunged  into  snow  or  ice  in  winter,  while  hot  from  the  rolls, 
as  sometimes  happens  to  the  ends  of  bars  by  careless  handling.  In 
such  cases  it  is  difficult  to  decide  wisely  and  justly  to  both  interests. 
At  mills  where  much  trouble  of  this  sort  occurs  fast  and  careless 
work  is  being  done,  and  the  reputation  for  this  bad  work  soon  be- 
comes known,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  proprietors,  who  can 
only  regain  their   prestige  by  a  radical   change  in  their  methods. 
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which  usually  includes  changes  in  the  mill-managenient.  At  the 
same  time,  a  certain  amount  of  it  will  occur  at  the  best- regulated 
mills.  In  the  j)ra<tice  of  the  writer,  when  additional  tots  are 
a]low«*d,  either  the  first  t€st-sj>ecimen  must  have  been  manifestly,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  inH|)e<tor,  erroneously  sele<'te<l,  or  else  more  than 
one  satisfactf)ry  additional  test  should  Ik;  made  to  counterbalance  the 
evidence  of  the  first  and  to  prove  that  the  material  is  all  right.  It 
makes  a  great  deal  of  dilffrence,  of  course,  what  the  result  of  the  de- 
fective test  indicjites.  Jf  it  shows  Ijadly-burneil  material  or  non- 
homogeneous  st<*el  with  high  manganese  (from  the  ferro- manganese 
not  being  properly  mixed  in  it),  or  brittleness  from  almrjst  any  cause, 
it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases,  under  specially  jx>culiar  con<litions, 
that  second  tests  should  be  alIowe<l. 

The  general  rule  may  l)e  laid  down  that  if  more  than  one  test  is 
allowed,  where  the  first  shows  metal  that  should  \>e  rcjifte*!,  it  should 
i)e  only  in  cases  where  the  <lcfcctive  material  represented  by  the  first 
test  can  be  identifie<l,  and  where  a  further  series  of  tests  will  prove 
with  reasonal>Ie  certainty  that  there  is  no  more  of  the  defective  metjil 
in  the  lot  represented. 

Of  course,  if  tliere  haa  been  any  probability  of  error  in  making  the 
test  itself,  an  honest  ins|)ector  will  make  a  second  one,  being  carefid 
to  note  all  partictdars  of  the  verifying  test,  including  the  means 
taken  to  secure  for  it  a  sample  as  nearly  as  ixjssible  similar  in  all 
respects  to  the  first. 

IV.  TiiK  Way  in  \riircH  Tests  Sroulo  m:  Mai>e. 

Tests  should  Ih'  conducteil  with  a  spirit  of  fain>css  to  all  con- 
cerne<l,  and  with  the  object  of  determining  the  (piality  of  the  mate- 
rial in  the  prescribed  particulars,  which  have  l>ecn  specifieil  only  to 
secure  the  n-jection  of  material  unfit  for  the  pur|>ose  for  which  the 
metal  has  l)ecn  ordere<l. 

With  the  newer  forms  of  automatic  |>ower  testing-machines  now 
largely  usetl,  there  is  very  little  opjwrtunity  to  change  the  results  as 
recordinl  by  the  machines.  If  the  spo<-imens  themst'lves  are  projH'rlv 
prepared  and  placed  in  line  in  the  toting-machines,  the  chaticc^  ot' 
error  are  few,  and  n)ore  nearly  concern  the  manufacturer  than  the 
engineer.  Manufacturers  have  learne<l  that  impro|KTly-prep:»re<l 
specimens  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  who  work  and  keep 
their  testing-machines  in  order,  o|>erate  most  severely  against  their 
own  interests.  It  is  the  present  experience  of  the  writer  that  there 
vol-  XX.— 44 
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is  little  cause  for  complaint  at  the  structural  mills  throughout  the 
country  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  tests  are  made. 

Kirkaldy  strongly  recommends  determining  the  tensile  strength 
per  square  inch  of  the  fractured  area,  rather  than  of  the  original 
area,  as  is  usually  done.  He  claims  for  his  proposal  the  advantage 
of  stating  the  tenacity  of  the  specimen  in  measuresof  the  ductility  of 
the  metal  as  well,  which  of  itself  is  a  good  argument.  The  matter 
involves  several  difficulties,  however,  beyond  that  of  changing  the 
custom  already  firmly  established.  To  express  the  elastic  limit  in 
terms  of  the  fractured  area  would  have  the  disadvantage  of  not  actu- 
ally showing  all  the  facts  regarding  the  specimen,  while  to  calculate 
the  elastic  limit  upon  the  original  area  and  the  ultimate  strength 
upon  the  fractured  area  would  lead  to  much  confusion.  Again, 
a  practical  difficulty  is  encountered  .in  accurately  measuring  the 
fractured  area  for  this  purpose,  especially  in  the  case  of  wrought-iron, 
the  metal  being  liable  to  open  up  somewhat  at  the  welds  in  fracture. 
Again,  specimens  sometimes  break,  not  at  the  point  of  greatest  reduc- 
tion of  area. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  system  seem  to  more  than  counterbalance 
any  possible  advantage. 

V.  The  IxVterpretatiox  of  the  Te.sts  and  Test- 
Requirements. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  require  the  same  results  from  tests  of  iron  or 
steel  made  on  varying  sections,  even  when  the  method  of  manufacture 
and  the  general  arrangements  for  producing  the  crude  material  are 
the  same.  For  instance,  the  same  tensile  tests  should  not  be  re- 
quired from  plate  rolled  from  a  given  grade,  size  and  shaj>e  of  ingots 
into  IJ  inch  thickness,  §  inch  thickness,  and  \  inch  thickness,  for 
the  reason  that  the  ^-inch  plate  will  certainly  show  evidence  of  cold- 
rolling,  and  the  1^-inch  plate  evidence  of  not  having  had  sutticient 
rolling  at  the  low  temperature  which  gives  advantageous  work  to 
the  metal. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  use  of  a  small  amount  of  alumi- 
num in  the  steel  will  cause  the  results  in  these  thick  specitnens  to  be 
much  more  satisfactory,  approaching  those  of  the  f-inch  plate.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  if  some  care  is  taken  that,  in  rolling  the 
thicker  specin:ens,  the  finishing  passes  are  not  made  at  too  high  a 
temperature. 

Test-specimens  cut  transversely  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  material 
rarely  give  as  gooil  results  as  specimens  cut  longitudinally.     Espe- 
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nially  is  this  true  of  iroii;  which  shows  a  markwl  decrease  in  ductility 
iiiid  a  very  considerable  decrease  in  tensile  strenj^th  in  s|)f«ci mens '•tit 
transversely. 

Few  rejections  are  made  upon  the  requirement  for  clastic  limit  in 
iron  or  hIccI.  The  usual  rtHjiiirenient  that  the  elastic  limit  for  iron 
shall  he  26,000  pounds  p(?r  square  inch,  arid  for  stei-l  that  it  shall  he 
at  least  one-half  the  ultimate,  is  very  rarely  unfulfilled.  The  elasti** 
limit  is  n<)t  always  a  safe  criterion  of  the  quality  of  iron  or  steel. 
Many  tensile  tc>f.s  shctw  a  .s:iti>|";i(fuiv  <l:i-fic  limit  that  aic  vcrv  low 
in  ductility. 

In  tests  of  hoilcr-plate  the  j<'«.-oid  of  the  ela-lic  limit  i»  rarrjy 
taken,  although  this  seems  to  the  writer  to  l>e  an  unwise  omission. 
It  would  he  a«lvautaj^eous  to  have  the  determination  of  the  elastic 
limit,  and,  with  the  metlxKls  (jf  testing  usually  adopte<l,  it  could  \>c 
aj){)n)ximately  ol)taine<l  witli  very  little  troui>le  and  no  extra  exfM'nsc. 

The  ('Ionization  in  8  inches  length  is  the  almost  univers;il  standard. 
It  was  adopted  hy  the  Knglish  Admiralty  as  l>eing  nearest  to  the 
'JOO-tnil!iiii('ter  length  of  the  French.  Kirkaldy  still  prefers  the  10- 
inch  length.  The  disadvantage  of  this  length  is  that  it  means  at 
least  2  inches  more  of  length  of  bars  or  plates  from  which  test-*<|K!ci- 
inens  are  cut — a  matter  of  no  small  moment  in  the  large  numU'r  of 
tots  rcquire<l  in  daily  practict;  in  struirtural  mills.  That  a  length  of 
at  least  8  inches  is  advisable  is  shown  by  the  increase*!  amount  of 
irregularity  in  the  results  obt^iinwl  with  shorter  lengths,  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  elongation  and  the  metlxMl  of  obtaining  it  at  the  fract- 
ure very  considerably  increasing  the  errors  in  measurements.  The 
old  G()vernment  marine  test-specimen  of  I -inch  section  is  now  ad- 
mitted by  all  to  be  a  manifj'st  error. 

The  reduction  of  area  in  iron  is  a  requirement  which  ought  not, 
I  think,  to  be  very  minutely  intcrpreteil,  on  atvount  of  the  difficulty 
of  nicasuring  it  acc-uratcly,  due  to  the  incipient  o|H'ning-up  of  the 
welds  at  the  point  of  fracture.  In  sti-el  the  re«luction  of  an-a  is 
often  the  best  indicator  of  the  ductility  of  the  sjHHMmen,  and  taken 
together  with  the  character  of  fracture,  which  should  always  \>e 
ni>t(Hl,  it  is  an  inqmrtant  factor  in  the  estimation  of  quality  in  this 
respect.  The  spicifietl  |>ercentage  of  rtHluclion  of  area  is  almost 
always  obtained  in  the  l)est  practice,  in  iron  as  well  as  steel,  anil  the 
dillicully  with  iron  is  not  that  the  substantial  nw^ptirement  has  not 
been  reached,  or  even  excetHlwl,  but  that  the  exa«t  m^':»^urement  is 
not  easy,  and  if  it  is  nq>orte<l  with  pn)fesseil  accuracy  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  engineer,  he  must  not  infer  too  much  fn»ra  the  figures. 
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No  general  rule  can  be  stated  for  the  demand  as  to  the  character 
of  fracture  under  tensile  tests,  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that  for 
both  iron  and  steel  of  70,000  pounds  per  square  inch  tensile  strength 
the  fracture  should  show  the  flow  of  the  metal — fii)rous,  not  crystjil- 
line — to  at  least  80  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  wrought-iron,  and  that 
in  steel  it  should  be  silky  rather  than  sj)ongy  and  granular. 

In  the  interpretation  of  tensile  tests  of  steel  the  hardness  of  the 
metal  is  an  imjiortant  element.  li  has  been  found  by  ex|)erience 
that  bridge-steel  of  over  64,000  pounds  per  square  inch  tensile 
strength  is  so  hard  that  in  punching  it  minute  fractures  will  be 
made  in  the  metal  surrounding  the  holes,  which  will  be  so  injured 
by  the  operation  that  tensile  specimens  taken  from  i)unched  j)ieces 
show  very  considerable  decrease  in  tensile  strength. 

The  usual  instruction  given  by  engineers  to  inspectors  is  that 
steel  which  is  above  62,000  or  63,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  tensile 
strength  should  be  held  quite  rigidly  to  the  results  of  the  tests  in 
acceptance  or  rejection  ;  but  where  the  steel  is  milder,  a  test  varying 
1000  or  200O  ])ounds  over  or  under  the  requirements  of  the  specifi- 
cations is  not  generally  considered,  by  itself,  a  cause  for  rejection. 
In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  duplicate  results  taken 
upon  the  same  lot  of  homogeneous  test-specimens,  as  shown  in  the 
tabulated  reports  of  the  committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  exhibit  a  variation  much  greater  than  this 
limit,  which  is  usually  allowed  in  the  acceptance  of  material.  There 
are  some  engineers,  however,  who  are  very  rigid  in  their  require- 
ments that  all  the  material  shall  answer  precisely  all  the  tensile 
requirenaents.  In  such  cases  either  the  requirements  should  be 
very  broad  and  lenient  or  the  metal  should  be  paid  for  at  a  con- 
siderably increased  price  per  pound. 

With  wrought-iron  the  general  practice  of  engineers  is  to  allow 
their  inspectors  a  considerably  larger  variation  in  acceptance  of  ten- 
sile residts  than  with  steel.  This  practice,  I  think,  is  warranted. 
Wrought-iron  made  in  different  districts  of  the  country,  from  vary- 
ing stocks,  gives  varying  Fesults.  In  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  furnaces  have  largely  run  in  tlie  past  on  foreign  ores,  the  bar- 
iron  is  somewhat  lower  \n  tensile  strength,  but  is  greater  in  elonga- 
tion and  reduction  of  area  than  that  made  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  from  Lake  SnjK'rior  ores.  In  the  eastern  district  it  is  easier 
to  obtain  the  best  bar-iron  with  48,000  pounds  per  square  inch  ten- 
sile strength  and  20  per  cent.  elong;>tion  in  8  inches,  while  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  50,000  to  51,000  pounds  per  square  inch 
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tftnsili!  fitrenj^tli  is  ('xhil)ite<l  with  16  to  18  |)er  cent,  elonpition  in 
8  iijoln'.s.  In  eitluT  case  tlie  cn^inwr  j-jin,  in  my  judgment,  safelv 
trust  the  har-iron  with  the  same  unit-strains. 

With  a  8|)Coifi(;ati<)n  for  wrought-iroii  similar  to  that  outlined  in 
our  paper  upon  "The  Inspection  of  Materials  of  Constructi«Mi  in 
the  United  States  "  (  Trans.,  xix.,  91 1),  I  l>elieve  a  reasonahlc  allow- 
ance of  a  few  thousand  pounds  per  square  inch,  or  a  f"W  units  p«r 
cent,  in  ductility,  act-ording  to  the  charact^T  (»f  the  metal  being 
made  at  the  mill,  should  Ixi  permitted  to  the  discretion  of  the  in- 
s|)ector,  or,  j>referal)ly,  the  s|)ecinc%itions  siiould  be  broad  enough  to 
admit  both  varieties  of  metal. 

The  requirement  of  o2,UO0  poun*ls  jwr  .square  inch  tensile  strength 
for  bar-iron  for  structural  purposes  cannot,  according  to  my  ex|)eri- 
ence,  be  met  without  many  ri^ections  by  mills  in  general.  Verv 
few  mills  in  this  c<»untry,  except  those  working  charcoal-iron 
or  using  steel-scrap  in  the  piles,  could  produce  regularly  such  bar- 
iron.  An  iion  having  this  high  tensile  .strength  should  l)e  canfully 
tested  for  wekling,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  be  «lry  an<l  incapable  of  weld- 
ing strongly,  and  if  it  satisfactorily  answers  both  refpiininents,  it 
shouKl  command  a  higher  price  than  ordinary  gooil  bar-iron. 

Since  the  price  of  soft  steel  (of  not  too  rigid  requirement.s)  ami 
that  of  wrought-iron  are  now  about  the  siime,  it  is  be<'oming  a  com- 
niotj  practice  to  allow  in  8|>ecifications  for  structures  the  use  of  either 
wrought-iron  or  steel,  giving  s|>ecifications  for  both.  This  practice 
has  led,  l)oth  at  the  bridge  shops  and  at  the  mills,  to  the  interpreta- 
tion that  the  material  may  be  furnisheil  in  Uitli  iron  and  soft  ^teel 
up  to  60,000  or  G4,0CK)  [Munds  tensile  strength  jkt  s(piare  inch,  as  it 
plea.'^'s  their  convenience.  The  writer  has  had  .«<everal  exiK'rieni-es 
of  late  where  the  mill  pet)ple,  under  such  siKM-ifuations,  have  actuallv 
attempttnl  to  fdl  it«'ms  of  angles  and  plates  partly  in  iron  and  partly 
in  steel.  This  indiscriminate  u.^e  of  iron  ant!  .«-teel,  with  their  dif- 
firent  nimluli  of  ela.>tieity  and  ex|)ansi(»n  and  contraction  under  vary- 
ing tem|>eratu res,  does  not  seem  to  Ix?  good  engineering  pradiiv.  Of 
course,  this  remark  tUx-s  not  apply  to  all  cases,  but  only  to  tluw  in 
which  the  tlilVering  behavior  of  the  two  materials  may  prmbu'e  inju- 
rious strains. 

\'I.  Wnvr  M.vTKitiAL  riiK  Tests  Suould  Cover. 

As  before  explainetl,  the  scries  of  testa  with  open-hearth  or  Bes- 
semer steel  usually  wver  each  melt,  and  with  iron  each  lot  of 
varying  sei'tion  ;  but  where  some  of  the  tests  prove  defective,  they 
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may  fairly  be  construed  to  cover  smaller  subdivisions  under  certain 
conditions.  If  it  can  be  shown  tiiat  the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  with 
only  one  reheating  furnace-charge,  or  even  with  certain  ingots  or 
blooms  near  bridge- walls  or  exposed  to  special  punishment,  it  is 
manifestly  fair  to  all  interests  to  reject  only  the  material  that  can  be 
proved  to  be  defective,  taking  further  tests  of  the  remainder  of  the  lot. 

Vlf.  The  Jurisdictkjn  of  the  Inspector  over  Rejected 

Material. 

In  one  view  of  the  subject  the  inspector,  who,  ordinarily,  does  not 
own  any  of  the  material  (although  the  mill-pe()|)le  claim  that  iiisj)eetors 
sometimes  act  as  if  they  did,  with  the  addition  of  the  mill  and  all  the 
property  and  people  pertaining  thereto),  has  nothing  further  to  do 
with  material  that  he  rejects.  Certainly  he  has  no  right,  without 
the  mill-manager's  consent,  to  maltreat  rejected  bare  so  as  to  prevent 
their  being  used  for  some  other  purpose.  At  the  same  time  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  has  the  right  to  mark  rejected  material  in  such  a  way 
that  it  may  not,  by  any  accident  or  otherwise,  be  shipped  forward 
from  the  mills  with  the  accepted  material.  For  this  purpose  many 
inspectors  have  a  private  stamp  for  stamping  rejected  material,  which 
seems  to  be  a  wise  precaution. 

YIII.   The  Jurisdiction  of  the  Inspector  over  Accepted 

Material. 

The  inspector  should  be  furnished  with  lists  of  the  material  he  has 
inspected  or  ship})ed  on  each  car-load,  in  order  that  he  or  his  assistant, 
the  inspector  at  the  shop,  may  identify  the  material  which  he  has 
passed  as  it  is  unloaded  at  its  destination.  For  this  ])urpose  many 
engineers — it  seems  to  me  very  properly — insist  that  their  inspectors 
shall  approve  the  itemized  bills  of  lading  of  each  car-load  of  ac- 
cepted material  from  the  mills. 

The  insj)ector  should,  where  possible,  see  that  material  is  properly 
loaded  on  cars  for  shipment,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  badly  bent 
and  twisted  in  loading  or  in  transit.  This  is  a  matter  of  no  little 
importance  with  the  large  bars  of  60  and  70  feet  now  often  ordered 
at  the  mills. 

IX.  The  Right  and  Duty  of  the  Inspector  to  Note  and 
Report  upon  Methods  of  Manufacture. 

Many  mill-people  claim  that  if  the  inspector  is  furnished  with 
material  answering  the  requirements  of  the  sjxjcifications,  there  their 
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duty  cuds,  and  iiiiy  invc-ti^'ation  into  the  iiMtluKJ.-,  «»t"  njamitartun* 
is  UDwarrantcd  aii<l  uiiiiKc-isary  ami  in  proliiliit'-^i.  On  the  otlu-r 
han<l,  tlie  tiiaiuifacttirera  arc  conHUiritly  (ircsMin^  for  fewer  tcstB  upon 
tlio  toniiaj^c  tln-y  turn  out,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer  the 
Ik'mI  way  to  n^luce  the  number  of  such  tests  i.s  to  make  the  inH|)e<'tor 
familiar  with  the  methods  hy  whieh  his  material  in  made,  and  thuM 
al)le  to  jnd^e  more  aefurat<ly,  hy  his  knowknij^,  of  the  uniform 
cliaraeter  of  the  niiH'k  useii,  the  size  of  the  in^otn  or  piles  or  bhxtms 
from  which  finihhed  material  is  rolle<l,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
material  is  rolle<l  or  hammered.  Without  this  knowieilf^c,  and  actual 
testinj^  of  the  materials  use<l,  .steel  scrap  ouj^ht  not  to  l»e  allowed  to 
l>e  piled  with  iron. 

DiSCUHHION. 

\\  .  \l.  Moimi.s,  Pottstown,  I*a. :  It  would  |K'rha|H  Ik-  well  to  rc- 
lli'ct  a  lilfic  on  what  has  Ikhju  accomplished  since  the  establishment 
of  these  "  te.stinjj- bureaus,"  and  why  they  should  now  wish  to  change 
the  metlxMl  of  testinj^,  and  the  sjKHi  Heat  ions  which  they  themselves 
forced  the  mills  to  accept.  Some  yejirs  ajjo,  it  wjis  the  custom  to 
buy  a  g«MMl  pradc  of  puddled-iron  or  wrou^ht-iron  made  fmm  scrap 
by  stan(hird  mills;  and  my  company  fn'quently  made,  for  use  in  con- 
-iruction,  without  any  machine-tots,  platj's  which  w<'re  alwavs  .satis- 
liictory  t()  onr  customers.  Of  course,  we  ourselves  ins|)ecteil  these 
plates,  as  we  still  contirnie  to  (h>.  With  the  more  general  intnnluc- 
tion  of  testing,  it  was  thoiij^ht  neit's.sary  to  have  outside  jiarties  make 
the  tests,  esiKH'ially  a.s  many  mills  at  that  time  had  no  testing-ma- 
chines. This  pnictice  grew  easily  into  a  further  ins|)eition  for  sur- 
facc-defifts ;  and  as  it  is  quite  human  to  magnify  one's  .services  in 
business,  es|)e<'ially  when  one's  |)ockct  is  at  stake,  re<piirements  were 
piled  one  on  top  of  another,  ami  the  corjw  of  inspectors  was  largely 
increase«l.  The  more  the  insjK'cting  to  be  done,  the  more  help  was 
re<piire<l  to  <lo  it,  and  the  more  profit  to  the  testing-lalmratories. 
This  development  has  workeil  serious  injustice  to  the  mills.  Thev 
are  requinHJ  to  handle  their  iron  a  se<'ond  time,  ami  s<»metime3 
oltencr,  becaus*'  it  tloes  not  suit  the  ins|H^.tors  to  Ik*  on  hand  when 
the  iron  is  made.  S>metimes  the  mills  are  kept  waiting  as  long  as 
a  week,  much  to  the  <letriment  of  the  customer,  especially  on  hur- 
ried work. 

Some  insi>ectors,  when  they  begin,  know  nothing  about  the  manu- 
facture of  iron  or  sti'cl  ;  and  some  are  young  men,  sent  fnwu  tivhni- 
cal  schools  to  be  really  (Hlucate<l  at  the  expense  of  the  mills.     Worse 
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Still,  the  inspector  lias  now  ceased  to  make  a  final  deci-sion  on  the 
acceptance  of  material,  as  was  tlie  case  when  the  business  was  first 
starte<l,  and  the  engineers  claim  the  right  to  reject  material  at  any 
time,  even  after  it  has  been  spoiled  by  punching  and  riveting,  and 
is  only  fit  for  scrap.  In  the  hatxlling  of  a  large  business,  it  is 
necessary  to  load  direct  from  tiie  shearing-bed  ;  and  for  bulky  arti- 
cles, such  as  plate-iron,  this  is  particularly  desirai)Ie,  because  the  re- 
handling  of  such  material  is  very  expensive.  Our  plates  run  up  to 
8  feet  wide  and  75  feet  long,  and  we  have  rolled  them  over  100  feet 
long. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  tests,  more  and  more  are  called 
for,  without  any  appreciable  gain  to  the  consumer.  When  the  mill 
is  using  a  certain  reasonably  uniform  kind  of  stock,  one  or  two 
'tests  a  day  should  certainly  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  product,  and  this  ought  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  buyer. 
The  notion,  sometimes  set  up,  of  making  one  or  more  tests  ou  every 
car-load,  is  absurd.  Such  a  requirement  shows  that  people  have 
either  no  confidence  in  the  party  they  deal  with,  or  no  confidence  in 
the  uniformity  of  the  material  tiiey  buy.  In  that  case,  they  might 
as  well  make  a  test  of  every  piece.  Again,  the  surface-inspection 
should  be  made  by  the  mills,  and  they  should  be  relieved  of  any 
annoyance  in  this  part  of  the  work,  at  least. 

Steel  is  recognized  to  be  a  better  material  for  construction  than 
iron,  while  it  may  be  generally  admitted  that,  from  lack  of  experi- 
ence, we  are  not  so  familiar  with  its  characteristics.  Why  should 
the  tests  for  steel  be  so  much  more  rigid  than  for  iron  destined  for 
the  .same  purpose?  In  other  words,  Why  should  the  minimum  and 
maximum  tensile  strength  bo  fixed  within  such  narrow  limits,  even 
to  2500  pounds  variation  above  or  below  the  mean  for  steel,  when 
no  such  thing  is  thought  of  for  iron  ?  If  an  engineer  calculates  his 
strain  at  G0,000  pounds,  why  should  he  find  fault  if  he  gets  a  sotue- 
what  stronger  piece  of  steel,  provided  the  other  qualities  are  up  to 
standard?  If  the  strains  are  calculated  on  60,000  pounds,  why 
should  fault  be  found  if  the  material  shows  not  more  than  70,000, 
and  gives  at  the  same  time  the  full  elongation  or  reduction  re- 
quired ? 

Cold-rolling,  which  Mr.  Hunt  criticizes,  was  brought  about  by 
these  very  requirements,  it  having  been  found  that  there  is  in  steel,  as 
indeed  in  other  metals,  a  certain  variation  in  physical  qualities  for 
the  same  chemical  analysis.  Does  not  the  same  statement  apply  to 
iron?     A\  hen  the  txovernment  will  license  a  boiler  for  use  ou  the 
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high  soa",  nieroly  proportionatin;^  tlie  rctliKHiori  ami  the  t<iisilc 
strength,  why  whouM  more  rigi<l  refjuireinent.s  U'  iiiiule  for  hritlge- 
steel,  exce|)t  that  the  briilge-inspectorH  think  it  will  make  more 
work  for  tlnin,  or  that  some  engine«'r  has  a  hohhy  of  hih  own? 

With  regani  to  the  relative  merits  of  u|>cn-hearth  and  liessenjer 
flteel,  the  regularity  of  pnxluet  i»  {)crha|M  in  favor  of  IJewsemer, 
where  it  in  confineil  Mtrietly  to  one  clans  of  raw  material.  In  the 
open-hearth  practice,  the  time  for  tapping  is  jntlge<l  by  the  melier, 
and  hence  necessarily  vari»t)  according  to  his  judgtnent  and  that  of 
hi«  partner  on  the  other  turn.  In  the  case  of  a  number  of  furnaces, 
there  would  Ik;  still  greater  variation.  Delays  in  tapping  present 
another  uncertain  contingency.  In  the  liesserner  pro<'ess,  running 
on  one  griule  of  metal,  with  a  cunsiaiit  mixture,  and  a  regular  meas- 
ure<l  c|nantily  of  blast,  there  is  Ic^s  room  for  irregularity  ;  an<I  any 
slight  ihangcs  can  be  conirolle<l  by  taking  the  tests  from  the  next 
previous  heat  as  a  guide.  In  actual  practice,  it  has  l)een  demon- 
stratnl  that,  in  this  priness,  variations  c^n  be  controlhtl  in  very 
narrow  limits,  and  misfits  kept  IkjIow  one  |)er  i-ent. 

Something  is  said  by  Mr.  Hunt  implying  reflection  on  the  hone-^ty 
of  the  manufacturers  in  dealing  with  the  insjKH-'tors  and  specifica- 
tions. It  seenis  to  tne  that  such  suspicions  are  largely  brought  about 
by  the  ins|H,H*tors  themselves.  Some  insjK'ctors  come  to  a  mill  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  hire<I  as  spies,  and  naturally  feel  aggrievwl  if 
they  do  not  find  .something  irregular  to  report.  When  a  man  is  dis- 
|K).seil  to  do  what  is  right  and  na.-M)nable,  and  has  had  any  practical 
ex|>erience,  I  imagine  he  has  little  to  complain  of;  but  in  many 
ca.ses  the  inspiH-tors  are  |)er8ons  held  to  rigi«l  instructions,  with  no 
judgment,  or  no  right  to  use  it,  who  report  to  some  theoretical  a-ssist- 
ants  ;  and  of  course  there  is  bound  to  be  a  "  hitch."  No  man  is  fit 
to  have  charge  of  insi^ection  and  testiuj^  who  has  not  had  S4)me  ex- 
perience as  a  manufacturer.  I  have  known  of  an  instance  in  which 
an  a.»*sistant  engineer  «inje  to  the  works  with  the  expresse*!  deter- 
mination of  showing  that  the  iron  was  Imd,  and  hiul  it  put  to  the 
most  unreasonable  strains,  such  as  plunging  into  water  while  hot 
alter  being  bent  on  itsilf  flat,  then  opi'mtl  up  again  c«)ld,  to  try  auti 
separate  the  wehls,  and  then  nicking  and  breaking  the  piece  tor  the 
same  pur|)o.se.  He  felt  very  angry  when  he  failed  to  prove  that  the 
material  was  bad,  as  he  had  pri-<licle<l.  I  have  also  known  a  i-ase 
in  which  an  engineer  took  the  positfon  that  he  could  ins{>cct  the 
material  «)r  not  as  he  chose;  that  he  could  dtvide  that  the  material 
was  not  fit  to  use,  without  even  taking  the  trouble  of  hniking  at 
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it;  ami  lie  even  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  condemn  it  in  that 
way. 

The  effect  on  the  mind  of  a  young  inspector,  coming  to  a  large 
works  where  many  hands  are  employed,  and  finding,  after  he  gets 
well  seated  in  liis  position,  that  he  can  at  will  condemn  a  plate  for  a 
trifling  defect,  is  very  bad.  He  naturally  feels,  like  Selkirk,  that  he 
is  "  monarch  of  all  he  surveys."  Some  inspectors  have  complained, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  mill-men  considered  them  "  poor  ciittle." 
All  such  collisions  are,  however,  in  my  experience,  fortunately  rare. 
They  would  probably  never  occur  if  the  business  were  confided  ex- 
clusively to  practical  men.  A  blacksmith  who  has  outlived  his 
ability  to  do  heavy  work  would  make  a  much  better  inspector  than 
a  green  college-boy. 

It  would  be  well  if  some  specified  thiekness  of  metal  could  be  es- 
tablished for  test-])ieces,  especially  in  steel;  and  this,  I  think,  is  the 
custom  in  England  as  most  soft  blooms  are  sold  on  a  guarantee  of 
test  at  a  -j^  inch  thickness.  The  U.  S.  Government  also  recognizes, 
in  its  requirements  for  the  boilers  and  hulls  of  vessels,  the  dilference 
in  materials  at  varying  thicknesses. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Pottstown  Iron  Company  to  make  tests  of 
its  material  for  its  own  information  ;  and  every  heat  of  steel  has,  in 
addition  to  four  analytical  tests,  five  mechanical  ones.  There  is  cast, 
for  each  heat,  a  4-inch  square  test-ingot,  which  is  hammered  down  to 
1 J  inches  square.  This  is  nicked  and  bent  cold,  to  see  how  many 
blows  it  will  stand,  both  chilled  and  unchilled.  Another  piece  is 
then  hammered  at  the  same  heat  to  |-inch  square  and  bent  both 
chilled  and  nnchillod,  each  piece  being  nicked  and  broken,  to  show 
the  fracture.  Finally,  a  f -inch  piece  is  pointed,  flattened  out  to  -^ 
inch  thick,  split  open  from  the  point  about  Ih  inches,  and  two  |-inch 
holes  are  punched,  the  first  being  J-inch  from  the  end  of  the  split 
and  the  second,  ^-inch  from  the  first,  and  directly  behind  it.  All 
.this  (which  may  be  called  preliminary  work)  is  done  at  one  heat, 
without  much  care  to  keep  the  conditions  uniform.  The  remainder 
of  the  work,  which  forms  the  real  test,  is  all  done  at  a  bright  cherry- 
red,  and  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  conditions  the  same  for  all 
tests.  The  ends  of  the  split  are  bent  down  sidewise  until  the  ends 
of  the  two  parts  touch  the  sides  of  the  main  test-piece.  Finally,  the 
|-inch  holes  are  drifted  out  to  1^  inches.  The  outer  edges  of  the 
test-piece,  the  division  between  the  holes,  and  the  bitse  of  the  split, 
should  be  perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  checks  or  flaws.  This  test, 
generally  known  as  the  ** ear- test,"  forms  an  almost  perfect  measure 
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of  rod-sliorttifss,  (»r  nliows  llie  entire  aW^iwe  of  that  <jiiality.  All  our 
material  will  Htan<l  tlien*;  tcstM ;  and,  in  addition,  the  platen  are  tested 
for  tenHJle  strenj^tli  iti  the  mill,  after  l>ein^  rolle<]. 

I  have  a  fidl  f*et  of  the  testa  above  name<l  on  the  table,  which  I 
shnll  1)0  ^lad  to  have  any  one  inten'stwl  examine.  The  analysis  (>f 
the  blow  ih:  earlKni  0.13,  phosphorus  0.10  and  ni/m^anese  0.255. 
I  have  also  samples  of  tensile  tests,  both  IJesseraer  and  open-hearth, 
which  show  a.s  f<)llows: 

neiwpincr.       Open-hearth. 
Ita.  p«r  tq.  Inch. 

KlMtic  limit, 31..'^40  33,330 

Ultimate  utrengtli, 66,520  57,790 

Per  cent. 

Elongation, 2S.2i  29.25 

Reduction ''.7  '50 

Also,  some  bendinp^-,  punching- and  d ri ft in>;- tests  ;  the  latter, 
drifted  cold  from  a  IJ-inch  to  a  2A-ineh  hole.  Also,  some  naik 
made  from  steel  (with  heads  Hattcne^l  that  do  not  fly  off)  and  from 
steel  scrap,  to  show  the  weldin^-pro|>erties.  Particular  alt<'ntion  is 
called  to  the  piece  1|  inches  wide  by  J-inch  thick,  punchetl  with 
J-iiicli  holes,  which,  under  this  pressure,  expanded  the  piece  to  IJ 
inches  wide  at  the  holes,  without  a  crack. 

The  mere  physical  tests,  as  indicated  by  a  test inj^- machine,  are 
not  nearly  so  valuable  as  tests  involving  such  exhaustive  strains  as 
these.  One  test  of  this  kind  for  etich  cust  of  steel  should  U'  ample. 
Un<ler  Mr.  Hunt's  plan  for  tests,  the  ordinary  output  of  a  mill 
would  involve  50  or  60  test-pieces  daily,  which  would  be  highly  un- 
rea.*'onal)le. 

If  the  dilTerent  testing-bureaus  would  agree  on  one  man  for  a 
given  works,  much  trouble  would  be  saveil  to  the  mills  and  to  them- 
selves. Often  five  or  six  men  come  to  test  and  insjH»«'t  severallv, 
and  at  the  same  time,  relatively  small  shipments  ;  and  the  cost  of 
their  pay  and  tntvelling  ex|>ense8  is  a  heavy  burden  for  the  con- 
sumer. 

There  is  no  reason  that  the  chemical  requiremeiiLs  for  ba*<ic  steel 
should  l>e  more  rigid  than  for  acid.  The  former  is  a  softer  metal, 
and  In'tter  adapte^l  for  ust^s  formerly  served  by  wnnight-iron.  In 
heating  it,  any  workman  with  ex|>erience  in  soft  steel  cam  do  as  well 
as  on  iron,  if  not  l)ctter.  Nothing  is  to  be  feareil  on  this  sc»>ro.  Soft 
steel  slal>s,  ma<le  by  our  special  processes,  have  been  re|H>ate«lly  he:itcd 
as  hot  as  iron  piles  without  any  deleterious  effects.     We  have  also 
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])ile(l  and  welded  the  scrap  from  such  plates,  and  out  it  up  into  nails, 
without  discovering  any  signs  of  the  welds.  In  fact,  our  steel  scraj) 
can  be  welded  as  easily  as  iron ;  and  the  samples  here  shown  of 
welded  steel  nails,  solid  steel  nails,  and  soft  steel,  speak  for  them- 
selves. We  can  get  our  phosphorus  down  below  0.01  and  kee|)  our 
manganese  low,  without  any  signs  of  red -shortness.  We  can  make 
our  tensile  strength  as  low  as  50,000  pounds.  In  short,  we  can  make 
a  metal  as  soft  as  lead,  and  from  this  to  any  required  degree  of  hard- 
ness. 

As  a  final  comment  on  Mr.  Hunt's  paper,  I  would  suggest  the 
following  principles  to  consumers  and  their  inspectors: 

1.  Employ  ordinary  good  business  judgment  in  dealing  with 
manufacturers  in  whom  you  have  confidence;  and  this  will  secure, 
in  return,  their  respect  and  confidence  towards  your  inspectors. 

2.  When  full  tests  are  made  regularly  by  the  manufacturers,  ac- 
cept their  tests  in  lieu  of  an  excessive  number  of  your  own. 

,  3.  Allow  the  mills  to  make  their  own  surface-inspection,  or  else 
let  your  inspectors'  acceptance  of  materials  be  final,  as  it  used  to  be. 

4.  Always  select  as  inspector  a  man  who  has  had  experience  in 
making  and  working  iron. 

5.  As  far  as  possible,  avoid  the  duplication  of  tests,  and  save  ex- 
pense for  your  customers  and  yourselves. 

6.  Adopt  some  standard  thickness,  as  well  as  width,  for  your  test- 
pieces. 

7.  Make  your  specification  as  simple  as  possil)le. 

8.  Allow  a  lee- way  of  5000  pounds  above  or  below  the  ultimate 
strength  required,  or  else  follow  the  Government  requirements  in 
accepting  higher  tensile  strength,  if  the  elongation  shows  correspond- 
ing increase. 

9.  Accept  any  material  which  is  equally  as  good  for  your  purpose 
as  that  which  the  specifications  call  for. 

Wm.  Kent,  New  York  City:  As  Mr.  Morris  has  said,  the  mill- 
men  should  be  heard  on  this  question.  The  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  S*ciety  of  Civil  Engineers  have 
committees  on  the  subject  of  standard  specifications  and  standard 
tests  of  material ;  and  if  the  mill-men  do  not  speak  out,  it  is  likely 
that  the  reports  of  the  committees  to  these  societies,  representing  the 
users  of  material  and  consulting  engineers  rather  than  the  producers, 
may  be  too  severe  in  the  number  of  specifications,  too  rigid  in  the 
requirements,  and  perhaps  too  theoretical,  to  suit  the  ideas  of  manu- 
facturers.    We  need  a  full  interchange  of  views  on  this  subject,  so 
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that  tlic  spfrifirations  finally  a<lo|)te<l  in  this  country  may  Ix-  suc.-h  as 
the  mill-mon  themselves  will  feel  to  be  just  and  right.  There  is 
now  a  goofl  Heal  of  friction  between  the  customer  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  manufacturer  on  the  other;  and  the  insj>ector  in  the  middle 
is  bein^  ground  iM-twoen  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstone.  For 
the  sake  of  all  parties,  I  h(>|>e  that  the  question  will  l>e  thoroughly 
considere<l  Ix'fore  any  definite  re|)ort  is  made  by  the  committees  re- 
ferre<l  to.  There  is  no  lx*tter  place  for  such  a  free  <liscussion  than 
this  Institute,  which  cornprix's*,  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  oth«'r 
body,  representatives  of  lx)th  classes  concerne*!.  It  seems  to  me  that 
l)oth  Mr,  Hunt  and  Mr.  Morris  are  too  indefinite.  For  useful  and 
pertinent  diwussion,  I  should  like  to  have  each  of  them,  and  also 
every  other  writer  orj  this  subject,  co<lify  the  specifications  he  pro- 
poses, and  not  merely  tell  us  in  general  terms  what  considerations 
or  principles  he  a<lvocates  and  emphasizes.  As  an  ap|)en<lix  to  each 
(•riti(risni  or  suggestion  from  either  side,  a  definite  form  of  projM^s*-*! 
specification,  including  standards  and  methods  of  testing,  would 
greatly  assist  us  in  n'a<hing,  at  last,  a  satisfactory  form. 

H.  K.  Fkk.vow,  Wjishington,  D.  C. :  Ik'ing  intereste<l  (though  in 
another  line)  in  the  question  of  standanl  tests,  I  am  surprised  to  find 
that  there  is,  as  yet,  no  accepte<l  standard  of  dimension'*  for  te^ts  of 
iron  and  steel.  In  the  tests  of  timlxr  we  have  such  established 
standards,  and  without  them  it  would  Ik?  impossible  to  make  trust- 
worthy comparisons  of  rejxjrteil  observations.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  wide  range  of  professions  covered  by  this 
Institute  is  (as  I  have  had  occ:ision  to  learn  by  exj>erience),  that  sug- 
gestions pnK'i*e<ling  from  practice  in  one  branch  may  prove  highly 
helpful  to  practiticuiers  in  another.  In  this  spirit  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest, as  a  consoling  |>os.«ibility,  at  lejtst,  that  further  study  may  lead, 
in  the  testing  of  structural  in>n  and  steel,  to  a  simplification  analo- 
gous to  that  which  we  have  reache<l  in  the  testing  of  timl)er.  We 
have  tbund,  namely,  that  the  s|M}cific-gravity  test  really  expresses  in 
many  res|>ect8  the  quality  of  the  timber,  thus  rendering  many  other 
test.s  unniHMssary.  While  this  particular  character  may  not  be 
equally  significant  for  wrought-iron,  or  even  for  the  more  nearly 
homogeneous  steel,  it  strikes  me  that,  among  the  various  tests  con- 
sidcre<l  in  Mr.  Hunt's  pa{)er,  or  else  outsitle  of  that  list  altogether, 
one  or  more  might  be  found,  which,  Ix'ing  fully  interpretPil,  would 
tell  more  than  they  are  now  sup|H>8e<i  to  do,  and  would  thu<«  su|H»r- 
sede  a  part  of  the  aitalogue  now  apjvirently  deemed  necessary. 

Oi.ivKi:  Williams,  C'ata.sauqua,  I'a. :  I ns(>ector9,  as  a  class,  have 
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greatly  improved  during  the  last  few  years.  When  the  railroad- 
companies  did  their  own  inspection,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing for  that  purpose  young  men  fresh  from  technical  schools,  whose 
ignorance  of  their  business  was  only  excelled  by  their  assumption  of 
knowledge,  and  by  their  earnest  effort  to  condemn  everything  they 
could  by  any  possibility  take  exception  to.  This  has  been  changed; 
and  now  railroads  that  do  their  own  inspecting,  as  well  as  the  in- 
specting bureaus,  generally  send  men  of  experience  and  good  judg- 
ment, with  whom,  as  a  rule,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  do  business. 

One  of  the  principal  present  difficulties  is,  that  there  is  no  gener- 
ally settled  specification  of  requirements.  Last  week  we  had  in  our 
mills,  at  the  same  time,  three  or  four  inspectors,  representing  differ- 
ent bureaus,  each  one  of  which  had  its  own  special  requirements, 
varying  for  plate-iron  from  46,000  up  to  52,000  pounds  tensile 
strength,  and  from  5  up  to  15  per  cent,  elongation.  As  Mr.  Morris 
well  observes,  one  inspector  could  have  attended  to  all  these  orders 
at  a  considerable  saving  of  expense,  and  with  comfort  to  himself  as 
well  as  to  the  manufacturer. 

Another  point  is,  that  some  railroad-  and  bridge-companies  have 
raised  their  requirements,  and  yet  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  necessary 
price  to  obtain  a  high  class  of  material.  It  is  a  general  oj)inion  that 
iron  is  not  produced  to-day  of  as  good  quality  as  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago;  but  I  claim  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  trade  were 
mills  making  as  good  iron  as  they  are  generally  producing  to-day. 
There  is  now  no  difficulty  in  getting  an  iron  that  will  meet  the  most 
rigid  requirements,  if  the  consumer  is  willing  to  pay  for  it.  They 
call  for  "double-refined"  iron,  for  instance;  and  there  are  ntiills  to 
be  found  (although  they  are  few)  which  will  take  old  rails,  work 
them  down  twice,  and  stamp  the  product  "  double-refined."  This, 
of  course,  can  be  done  at  comparatively  small  cost;  but  honestly- 
made  "double-refined"  iron  cannot  be  made  for  the  price  that  is 
now  being  paid  by  the  bridge-companies. 

The  remedy  for  present  evils,  as  all  admit,  is  a  reasonable  and 
uniform  standard  specification  for  both  steel  and  iron.  I  hope  this 
will  be  reached  through  discussion,  and  through  the  co-operation  of 
this  Institute  with  other  technical  societies.  Mr.  Kent  asks  what 
the  standard  specification  should  be.  As  a  manufacturer,  I  would 
say  that  the  Bridge- J3uilders'  Standard  Specification  meets  my  views. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  some  requirements  in  it  that  are  too  low  to  suit 
many  of  our  engineers,  but  these  can  readily  be  modified  and,  in 
some  instances,  raised,  to  suit  their  ideas.  Take.it  all  in  all,  it  is,  in 
my  judgment,  a  specification  that  we  can  meet,  and  meet  honestly. 
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Some  spocifioations  conio  to  us,  more  es{)ecially  from  the  We«t, 
asking  for  iron  of  very  liigh  tensile  strength,  say  52,W0  pounds  and 
over,  and  no  other  requirements  named.  Every  manufacturer  knows 
that  this  single  requirement  can  he  readily  met,  and  yet  the  iron  may 
be  practically  worthless.  When  the  railroa«l-eompanies  will  employ 
engineers  who  are  well-posted  in  iron-  ami  steel-making,  s[)e<i(ic:i- 
tions  will  he  furnished  that  can  be  met  fairly  and  fully,  and  a  mate- 
rial will  be  supplied  that  cjin  be  depciuhKJ  upon  everv  time. 

I  trust  the  discussion  of  this  sulyeet  will  re>ult  in  iloingaway  with 
some  of  the  annoyances  and  unnecessary  expenses  to  which  mills  are 
now  subject,  'The  railroad  jx'oplemay  think  that  it  is  the  manufac- 
turer who  is  paying  these  unnecessary  bills,  but  in  the  end  they 
come  back  on  the  consumer.  I  give  away  no  trade-secret  in  saying 
that. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  my  concurrence  with  the  point  made  by  Mr. 
Morris  concerning  the  inspection  that  does  not  inspect.  It  is  l>ecom- 
ing  a  custom  not  to  consider  the  inspection  at  the  mill  as  final ;  and 
after  material  has  been  once  accepted,  it  is  frequently  rejc<te<l  in  the 
bridge-sho|)s.  This  will  inevitably  lead  to  trouble  and  litigation  in 
the  near  future;  and  it  is  very  im|>ortant  that  settle<l  rules  govern- 
ing this  (inal  rejection  should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  in  in- 
terest. 

In  connection  with  my  observation  that  consumers  are  often  not 
willing  to  pay  for  the  spe<ial  qualities  they  recpiire,  I  will  give  an 
instance  from  my  own  experience.  A  few  years  ago  I  hit  upon  a 
mixture  of  metal  that  maile  an  admirable  railway-axle.  I)r.  Dud- 
ley will  admit  that  there  is  nothing  more  important  in  railroading 
than  that.  The  requirements  of  a  certain  railroad  company  were 
that  this  axle-material  should  stand  two  blows  of  l(i40  pounds  fall- 
ing 10  feet,  and  three  blows  of  the  same  weight  falling  15  feet.  I 
oll'ered  to  guarantee  for  my  metal  ilouble  the  weight,  <loublc  the 
height  of  fall,  and  double  the  number  of  blows,  for  one  cent  extra 
per  pound  ;  but  the  offer  was  refused. 

C.  li.  DiOLKY,  Alt(M)na,  Pa.:  As  one  who  has  possibly  wa«itetl 
some  ink  in  trying  to  write  specifications,  and  has  had  a  few  con- 
tests with  the  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel,  I  may  be  able  to  throw 
a  little  side-light  on  this  discussion.  As  my  friend,  Mr.  Coxe,  just 
whispered  in  n>y  ear,  the  key-note  to  the  situation  in  ins|>ecting 
materials  is  the  fact  that  any  inspection  is  made  at  all ;  by  which  I 
mean,  that  if  the  manufacturer  of  material  knows  that  the  material 
is  going  to  be  subjivtetl  to  some  test,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  material 
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that  you  get  will  be  better  than  if  there  were  no  testing  at  all. 
This  remark  involves  no  reflection  on  the  business  integrity  of  man- 
ufacturers. It  expresses  simply  our  understanding  of  ordinary  hu- 
man nature.  We  all  know  that  everybody  does  a  little  better  when 
he  is  watched.  It  is  this  fact,  that  there  is  some  one  on  watch,  if  I 
may  say  so  without  accusation  of  conceit,  that  gives  a  portion  of  its 
value  to  the  testing-department  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  with 
which  I  am  connected. 

Some  years  ago,  as  many  will  remember,  there  was  a  little  con- 
test over  the  quality  of  steel  to  be  used  in  rails.  At  the  beginning 
of  that  contest,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  very  able  manager  and 
at  the  head  of  an  establishment  which  has  been  a  perfect  marvel  of 
business  success,  remarked,  substantially,  "  What  is  the  use  of  our 
paying  any  attention  whatever  to  quality?  We  can  sell  more  rails 
now  than  we  can  make."  That  was  one  side  of  the  question — the 
simple  business  proposition  of  getting  rid  of  the  output  of  a  mill,  no 
matter  what  it  turned  out,  and  of  making  money  out  of  it.  This, 
you  will  understand,  was  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  I  do  not 
think  you  will  find  that  spirit  now.  Let  me  give  you  the  other  side 
of  the  question.  I  have  seen  in  Altoona  a  large  pile  of  broken 
spiral  springs  taken  out  from  the  cars,  axles  broken  in  service,  and 
cast-iron  wheels  broken  in  service,  broken  crank-pins,  and  other 
parts  of  locomotives  or  cars  which  had  failed  in  service.  We  who 
are  connected  with  the  use  of  these  materials  have  to  meet  some 
pretty  sharp  and  bitter  problems.  Take  the  crank-pin,  for  example. 
A  set  of  fifty  crank-pins  is  ordered ;  they  come  for  examination  ; 
we  select  a  pin,  cut  it  up  and  test  it.  Recently  we  had  a  case  of  this 
kind.  One  of  the  test-pieces  cut  out  of  one  side  of  a  pin  gave  88,000 
pounds  tensile  strength,  and  22  percent,  elongation.  Another  piece 
from  the  other  side  of  the  pin  had  106,000  pounds  tensile  strength 
and  14  per  cent,  elongation.  The  question  is,  Shall  we  put  that 
material  into  service?  I  say  to  you  that  mechanical  engineers  who 
have  to  face  such  a  problem  as  that,  ami  who  know  the  etlect  of 
putting  such  steel  into  such  an  important  thing  as  a  crank-pin,  must 
hesitate.  Evidently  the  difficulty  with  the  metal  is  lack  of  unitbr- 
raity.  Both  samples  are  good  metal ;  but  is  it  safe  to  put  a  pin  made 
up  of  such  irregular  material  into  service?  I  could  multiply  these 
cases  indefinitely  from  the  records  of  the  ten  or  fifteen  years'  expe- 
rience I  have  had.  Now,  between  the  perfectly  legitimate  and  proper 
desire  of  the  manufacturer  to  make  money  by  turning  out  as  much 
material  as  he  can,  and  getting  all  he  can  out  of  his  plant,  and  the 
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fact  that  the  man  wlio  u<ett  the  metal  has  got  to  take  rinks  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  the  real  conflict  coraes.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with 
8|)e<'ification.s  for  the  coarser  forms  of  construction  along  the  track, 
such  as  bridges;  but  with  regard  to  the  requirements  that  are  put 
into  the  specifications,  I  think  there  is  in  the  minds  of  manufacturers 
a  very  great  mistake.  It  is  a  common  opinion,  I  think,  among 
manufacturers  who  have  to  furnish  material,  and  among  what  we 
call  **  supply-men,"  that  specifications  are  alnjost  all  written  "out 
of  a  man's  head."  That  is  not  true,  as  I  know;  for  I  have  writ- 
ten a  good  many  of  them.  I  do  not  sit  down  to  wrilea  8j>ecifif!ati<»n 
and  call  for  what  I  tiiink  would  be  ideal  material.  I  have  never 
done  anything  of  that  kind,  and  I  am  the  less  inclinetl  to  do  it  the 
older  I  get.  I  know  that  there  is  a  possible  tendency  on  the  part  of 
a  man  fresh  from  school  to  think  that  he  knows  it  all ;  we  have  all 
been  through  it  ;  but  such  a  man  is,  of  course,  hardly  fit  to  write  a 
spccifiaition.  The  specifications  that  issue  from  the  motive-power 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  liave  a  tangible  and  sensi- 
ble reason  for  every  recpiirement  they  contain.  If  you  were  in  the 
same  place,  and  were  making  those  sjjecificatious,  you  would  j)Ut 
those  same  requirements  in.  That  is  a  pretty  strong  statement ;  but 
I  say  frankly,  there  is  a  great  deal  l>ehind  thwe  specifications.  It 
is  our  custom,  when  we  take  hold  of  a  new  subject,  for  which  a  s|)e- 
ficicatiou  is  to  he  ultimately  made,  to  examine  first  tiiegooil  and  bad 
material  from  actual  service. 

To  give  a  single  illustration:  we  have  recently  written  a  s|)ecifi- 
cation,  which  is  still  under  advi.sement,  for  boiler-plate  for  the  inside 
fire-box  sheets  of  locomotive-boilers.  Our  first  step  was  to  collect 
samples  from  about  sixty  worn-out  boilers  whose  life  w.is  known. 
( )n  a  piece  representing  each  fire-l)ox,  the  ordinary  physit^al  tt>Ls  of 
tensile  strength  and  elongation  were  made.  Then  thirty  of  those 
test-pieces  were  turned  over  to  the  laboratory  and  airefully  analyzotl 
lor  carbon,  phosphorus,  silicon,  manganese,  sul|)hur  and  cop|K>r. 
With  these  data  at  imnd,  we  sat  down  to  write  our  s|>ecification. 
Let  it  be  remeinU'red  that  a  part  of  these  plates  were  of  go<xl  steel, 
that  is,  steel  of  long  life,  and  a  part  |K>orer ;  and  that  all  of  them  had 
done  service  more  or  less.  1  think  you  will  a«Imit,  that  with  such 
data  a  specificatio/i  could  be  written  intelligently.  After  the  speci- 
fication was  drawn  up,  it  was  first  sent  to  the  purchasing-agents, 
with  the  request  that  they  would  send  it  to  all  the  manufacturers  of 
that  material  from  whom  they  might  possibly  wish  to  buy,  and  ob- 
tain their  criticisms.  This  is  our  univers^il  custom.  We  never  iasue 
VOL.  XX.— 45 
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a  P|>ooificatioii  without  consiiltino;  the  mai)ur:K*turers.  The  specifi- 
cation is  likewise  sent  to  the  inechanicrl  officials  of"  the  Company 
throughout  the  road,  for  their  criticisms.  When  all  these  criticisms 
have  been  collected,  evervtliing  is  embodied  in  the  sj)ecifications  that 
can  be  deduced  from  the  exj)orience  on  both  sides.  I  will  say 
frankly  that  this  jjroposed  specification  for  boiler-plate  has  been 
under  discussion  for  a  number  of  months,  and  we  have  not  yet  issued 
it.  We  spent  two  days  recently  in  Pittsburii^h  at  one  of  the  large 
steel-works,  talking  over  all  possible  requirement's,  ascertaining 
whether  they  could  meet  them,  and  taking  every  suggestion  that 
they  had  to  offer.  Now  we  are  making  a  lot  of  special  tests  on  j)lates 
furnished  by  manufacturers,  to  see  whether  we  can  make  certain 
modifications  in  the  specification,  which  they  think  would  make  it 
easier  for  them,  and,  as  they  claim,  make  us  a  better  metal.  When 
all  these  requirements  shall  have  been  adopted  and  put  in  print,  we 
shall  think  we  have  got  a  good  reason  for  each  and  all  of  them.  We 
know  that  no  human  work  is  perfect;  and  we  generally  find,  to  our 
annoyance,  that  with  all  the  care  we  have  taken,  we  have  still  to 
revise  our  specifications.  If  the  first  draft  of  the  specification,  thus 
made  with  the  utmost  care,  will  work  in  actual  use  for  nine  months 
without  running  across  some  difficulty,  either  in  the  manufacture  or 
in  the  service,  which  will  call  for  further  amendment,  we  shall 
think  we  are  doing  very  well.  Someof  our  specifications  have  been 
revised  four  times,  and  we  are  constantly  revising  as  we  gain  new 
knowledge.  I  do  not  say  it  in  any  boasting  way,  but  I  do  really 
think,  if  I  may  judge  from  my  own  experience  in  the  matter,  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  of  meaning  and  definite  reason  back  of 
specifications  than  the  mill- men  are  inclined  to  admit. 

I  could  go  into  details  as  to  a  good  many  points,  but  I  will  only 
state  a  single  case.  We  propose,  in  our  new  specifications  for  boiler- 
plates, to  make  what  we  call  a  "homogeneity-test."  It  is  entirely 
a  new  thing;  at  least,  none  of  the  manufacturers  whom  we  have  con- 
sulted over  the  matter  were  familiar  with  it ;  and  some  refuse  to 
give  any  ojiinion  upon  it.  The  test  is  exceedingly  simple.  We  take 
a  piece  of  the  sheet  under  test,  say  an  inch  wide,  and  5  or  G  inches 
long,  nick  it  on  one  side,  put  it  in  a  vise,  and  bend  it  over  with  a 
hammer  until  we  break  it.  That  will  give  us,  as  you  see,  a  chance 
to  look  at  the  end;  anil  that  slow  bending  opens  out  and  discloses 
whether  there  are  any  little  spaces  in  there,  that  were  probably  origi- 
nally ga.s-bubbles,  or  bits  of  enclosed  slag,  whi<ih  have  been  flattened 
out  simply  in  rolling,  and  not  welded  up.     That  is  a  very  common 
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l>ehavior  of  steel  ;  and  those  who  have  not  tricil  it  will  be  astoni-^he*! 
to  find  how  commonly  8*mie  of  the  mild  steels  present  that  a|>i>car- 
anrc.  These  little  eavities  o|)en  out  l)eautifully  under  the  test. 
Some  pieces  brejik  off  short  and  do  not  show  anythin|j^.  We  rejjard 
the  cavities  discl(»se<l  hy  this  t^-st  as  evidence  of  the  [)re->ence  in  the 
steel  of  j^as-lMil)l)lcs  which  have  simply  rollc<|  out,  or  «»f  incln<led 
slaf^.  We  could  not  ask  for  any  lietter  tensile  strenji^th  and  ek)nj;r«>- 
tiori  than  we  <'ai)  j^»t  out  of  sample*',  which  will  show  almmian'-e  of 
these  little  openiu}^.  A  practical  manufacturer  woulil  say,  **  What 
do  you  care  whether  those  little  things  are  there  or  not?"  liCt  me 
tell  you  why  we  care.  The  plate  is  j;oing  to  Ik?  use<l  in  a  fire-lwx, 
on  the  inside,  next  to  the  fire  ;  in  other  words,  a  sheet  of  metal, 
possibly  three-ei<;hths  of  an  inch  thick,  is  to  have  on  one  side  a  tem- 
perature of  perhaps  JiOOO"  F.  from  the  burninj^  coal,  and  on  the 
other  side,  where  the  water  is,  alntut  350°  to  370°  F.,  de|>endin;^  on 
the  steam-pressure.  The  heat,  passing  through  from  the  fiie-si<le  to 
the  water-side,  comes  to  one  of  these  little  Hattene*l-out  bubbles,  or 
layers  of  enclosc<l  slag,  which  may  be  |K)ssibIy  a  quarter-inch  in 
diameter;  and,  since  there  is  a  brcjik  in  the  continuity  of  the  njetal, 
the  heat  dm's  not  go  as  fast  there  as  it  does  through  the  contiguous 
portion,  'i'he  result  is,  that  that  |M)rtion  of  the  metal  which  is  on 
the  side  towards  the  fire  at  that  spot,  is  heate<l  hotter  than  the  i-on 
tiguous  |>ortion,  where  the  heat  passes  without  any  bre:ik  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  metal.  As  every  one  knows,  he:it  ex{>ands  metal  ; 
and  the  con.se<picnce  is  that  the  overhe:ite<l  portion  expands  so  much 
that  it  li'ts  up  and  l>ecomes  what  wecjill  "  blisteriMl."  Now  ex|»eri- 
ence  shows  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  cracks  near  stay-bolts. 
Mistering  is  the  princij>al  «ause  which  makes  the  renewal  of  fire-Uixes 
Mec«-ssary.  In  view  of  this  explanation,  we  ilo  not  ht^sitate  to  mv 
that  we  think  there  is  a  gootl  sound  rejist>n  why  we  should  ask  for  a 
stirl  which  is  as  homogeneous  as  it  is  pitssible  for  nKKlern  methoils 
to  make.     I  could  multiply  such  illustrati«)ns. 

The  question  has  iK'en  asketl,  why  there  shotdil  Ik?  an  up))er  limit 
fixed  for  the  tensile  strength  of  the  metal.  We  think  there  is  a  very 
good  reason  why  there  sh«»uld  Ik;  an  upper  limit.  In  the  matter  of 
bridge-rods  we  have  had  bitter  experience  in  the  use  of  "high  "steel. 
There  was  a  certain  Howe-truss  bridge  over  a  small  cn»ek,  which  it 
was  desire<l  to  strengthen,  so  that  it  w^ould  better  sustain  the  he:»vier 
engines  antl  heavier  rars  which  are  chamcteristic  of  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  in  railroad  pnuuice.  Accordingly,  from  the  lirst  two 
bays  out  from  each  pier,  an  iron  nxl  was  taken  out,  and  a  steel  rml 
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put  in  place  of  it.  These  nxls  were  1|  inches  in  diameter.  The 
steel  tested  90,000  pounds  tensile  strength,  and  22  per  cent,  elonga- 
tion. It  was  perfectly  homogeneous,  was  made  in  the  open-hearth 
furnace,  and  was  in  reality  a  magnificent  metal.  And  yet  those  rods 
broke,  one  after  another,  and  we  had  to  keep  replacing  them.  Now 
the  static  strain  on  those  rods  was  but  a  trifle  over  8000  pounds  per 
square  inch  ;  and  the  iron  rods  in  the  bays,  more  toward  the  center 
of  the  span,  which  were  strained  7500  pounds  per  .square  inch,  static 
load,  and  were  of  the  same  size,  and  had  only  50,000  pounds  tensile 
strength,  did  not  break.  At  one  time  this  was  a  mystery.  We  made 
a  study  of  the  case,  and  reached  the  rather  paradoxical  conclusion, 
that  if  the  metal  had  not  been  so  strong,  it  would  not  have  broken. 
I  think  I  can  make  that  clear,  and  show  you  why  we  think  an  upper 
limit  is  of  some  value.  This  piece  of  paper,  bent  at  right  angles, 
may  represent  the  angle-block  which  rests  on  the  top-chord,  and  my 
pencil  will  represent  one  of  the  rods,  reaching  down  through  the 
angle-block  to  the  chord  below.  Since,  as  is  well  known,  bridges 
are  not  accurately  built,  and  even  if  they  were  so,  are  often  distorted 
by  the  load,  it  follows  that  the  nut  on  the  end  of  the  rod  through 
the  angle-block  often  does  not  rest  on  the  angle-block,  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  nut.  Actually,  in  the  case  which  we  have 
under  consideration,  this  was  foutid  by  examination  to  be  the  case: 
namely,  the  nuts  bore  against  the  angle-block  on  one  side,  instead  of 
lying  flat  on  it,  so  that  the  whole  load  was  in  reality  sustained  by 
only  a  portion  of  the  metal  in  the  rod.  This  portion  that  was  sus- 
taining the  load  was  unquestionably  strained  far  beyond  its  tensile 
strength,  and  gradually  gave  way,  until  finally  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  total  section  of  the  rod  was  left,  and  the  rod  broke  otf.  liut 
you  ask.  Would  not  wrought-iron  behave  in  the  same  way?  I  an- 
swer, No  ;  for  the  reason  that,  as  is  well  known,  along  with  high 
tensile  strength  in  steel  comes  another  quality,  namely,  great  stiffness 
or  unwillingness  to  bend,  a  quality  which  does  not  characterize  iron. 
Iron  rods,  under  these  conditions,  yield  or  bend  a  little,  and  give  a 
complete  bearing  to  the  nut,  while  strong  steel  refuses  to  bend,  and 
consequently  must  break.  Mild  steel  behaves  very  much  like  iron  ; 
and  if  the  engineers,  instead  of  using  a  metal  of  96,000  pounds  ten- 
sile strength  in  this  case,  had  bought  the  metal  under  specificiUions 
that  it  should  not  exceed  65,000  pounds  tensile  strength,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  rods  would  not  have  broken. 

I  will  give  you   one  more  illustration,  showing  why  we  do  not 
thiidv  it  is  unwise  to  give  an  upper  limit  beyond  which  your  metal 
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shall  not  f^o.  S<»voral  years  ago,  wo  lia  I  a  s|)wificati<>n  for  l)<>iI«T- 
j)Iate  wliirli  said:  "Not  Iwlow  50,000  potiiKls  tensile  strength,  and 
not  less  tlian  25  per  cent,  elongation."  This  was  in  the  early  days 
of  stcM'l  hoih-rH.  We  hcgan  to  get  the  metal,  an«l  f<»u n«l  that  some 
of  it  had  75,000  pounds  tensile  strength,  while  the  elongation  wan 
all  right.  Yoii  might  say,  every  one  of  you,  that  that  was  abso- 
lutely Ix'ttor  than  we  asked  for,  and  that  surely  we  ought  not  to  com- 
plain ()f  such  metal ;  yet,  when  we  took  it  to  the  hoiler-shop,  and 
hegan  "  Hanging"  it,  it  eracke<l  and  went  to  piec<«.  So  we  intro- 
dueerl  into  our  spe<'ifications  words  to  this  effect :  "  Tensile  strength 
not  less  than  50,000  poun<ls,  and  not  over  (55,000."  We  think  that 
there  was  really  a  good,  sound,  H-nsihle  rea.son  why  there  should  Ik- 
an  Mp|>er  limit  in  that  case. 

I  atn  <piit<'  ready  to  a<lmit  that  there  are  8pe<'ifi(^tions  made  that 
arc  unre.isonably  dillicult  to  fill,  hut  1  am  not  at  all  ready  to  a<lmit 
as  a  deduction  that  the  whole  system  of  8|)e<'ifiaitions  and  testing 
should  he  abolished.  The  evil  is  in  the  unrea.>«onable  spe<'ifieations, 
and  not  in  the  care  that  those  who  use  metal  must  take  to  get  such 
material  as  will  be  satisfactory  in  actual  service. 

In  consultation  with  Mr.  Theo.  X.  Ely,  CJencral  Superintendent 
of  Motive  power  of  the  Pennsylvania  niilroad,  by  whose  auth<»ritv, 
and  under  whose  supervision,  all  the  speeifications  for  materials  in 
the  motive-power  department  of  that  corporation  are  issuetl,  I  have 
found  him  strongly  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the  specifications. 
Mr.  Ely  says : 

"So  \ong  89  I  li.iv»'  iinytliinj;  totio  with  llie  mnlter,  the  sppciticaiions  shall  have  my 
riill8ii|ip()rt ;  iiml  I  should  feel  that  we  weregoinjf  l>:ick  twenty  veare  into  the  dark  ages 
in  the  pnrehaseof  siip|>lii>«  for  all  piir|K>sej»,  should  we  relrvat  in  anyde^'ree  from  the 
position  we  have  taken  in  the  incorporation  of  ti|>eoit'u-ati<>ns  into  oiir  !*\>ieni  of  r«il- 
roiid-nian»Kenienl.  While  we  have,  as  a  railntad,  (;aine<i  greatly  thruiigh  iheir  in- 
striinientalily,  the  manufacturers  themselves  have  been  benefited  in  an  almost  equal 
degree,  in  that  tho«e  who  did  not  really  wish  to  make  honest  material  have  been 
exi-liidc>4l  fn)ni  our  patronage,  and  have  not  lK?en  allowed  to  nndenell  the  more  reli- 
aide  manufacturers.  The  Pennsylvania  Rjiilmad  Com|>any's  s|»ecilicalions  have 
been  ailopte<l  by  railroads  scattered  widely  over  the  ctMintry,  with  the  etTect  of  en- 
abling manufacturers  to  prepare  sinndani  stock  with  reasonable  a^-'urance  that  it 
couUl  be  dispose* I  of.  With  the  n>utinc  adopttnl  in  the  pre|tarntion  of  specifica- 
tions, which  anticipates  ronsultati4)n  with  the  manufacturers,  I  can  conceive  «if  no 
reasonable  ground  for  complaint,  and  no  method  which  woubl  protbu-v  e<piallygood 
results.  We  have  on  the  one.  hand  the  u.sers  of  the  material,  and  on  the  other 
hand  thooe  that  manufacture  it,  working  t'fgetherto  pnxliice  the  be^l  renultM.  Ererr 
intelligent  manufacturer  must  see  that  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  be  in  close  commu- 
nication with  his  customers  in  onler  to  meet  their  reipiiremenUi.  It  is  eqiullr  tnie 
that  the  railroad-companies,  or  other  users,  must  fafuiiiarixe  theroselTes  with  dif- 
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ferent  processes  and  their  possibilities,  the  end  to  be  gained  being  a  material  best 
adapted  to  tlie  service,  at  a  cost  wliicii  will  not  prohibit  its  use. 

"Wiiat  I  have  said  applies  to  design  as  well  as  material.  While  a  free  and  open 
discussion  of  matters  of  this  kind,  conducted  without  prejudice,  results  in  ultimate 
good,  I  would  have  no  patience,  and  think  it  a  waste  of  time  and  force,  to  discuss 
the  general  question  as  to  whether  material  .should  or  should  not  be  purchased  under 
specifications.  By  specifications,  I  mean  those  that  have  been  prepared  with  care, 
and  which  would  be  entitled  to  the  respect  given  to  any  careful  investigation." 

EcKLEY  B.  CoxE,  Drifton,  Pa.:  I  speak  neither  as  a  nianufao- 
turer  nor  as  a  ])urc'liaser  of  iron,  but  rather  to  justify,  from  tny  ex- 
perience in  another  line,  the  remark  which  Dr.  Dudley  quoted  from 
me  as  to  the  wholesome  effect  of  outside  inspection  of  some  kind, 
whatever  the  kind  may  be.  As  some  of  you  may  have  heard, 
there  are  two  things  in  "coal," — coal  and  slate. 

A  Member:  Which  do  you  send  to  market? 

Mr.  CoxE:  Both  (laughter).  Nobody  objects  to  slate  in  coal, — 
just  as  nobody  objects  to  water  in  l)randy,  provided  there  is  not  too 
much  of  it.  Now,  in  order  to  satisfy  our  .selling  department,  and, 
through  that  department,  our  customers,  I  got  up  an  elaborate  sys- 
tem of  inspection.  At  first,  the  department  having  charge  of  the 
preparation  of  coal  made  its  own  inspection,  with  daily  reports  cov- 
ering every  car-load  sliij)ped.  But  after  two  or  three  years  I  con- 
cluded that  most  of  my  time  was  likely  to  be  spent  over  disputes 
between  the  New  York  selling-department  and  the  other  departments 
as  to  whether  a  certain  car-load  of  coal,  shipped  perhaps  seven 
months  before,  had  7  per  cent,  of  slate  in  it  or  only  5.  Of  cour.s«, 
such  a  di.sputtt  was  between  a  sheet  of  paper  on  one  side  and  a  con- 
sumer's complaint  on  the  other,  and  the  result  was  nothing  but  irri- 
tation. So  we  simply  said  to  the  New  York  office:  "  Put  your  own 
man  here,  and  instruct  him  not  to  bill  a  car-load  of  coal  unless  it 
satisfies  your  requirements."  That  is  still  our  rule.  The  j)repara- 
tion-de{wrtment  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  inspection.  If  a  car- 
load of  coal  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  agent  paitl  and  instructed  by 
the  New  York  sales-department,  he  refuses  to  bill  it,  and  it  goes 
back  to  the  breaker.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  "kicking"  for  the 
first  month,  but  now  nobody  woukl  willingly  go  back  to  the  old 
plan.  We  hardly  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  complaint  about  the 
coal.  The  quantity  turned  back  by  the  inspector  is  scarcely  measur- 
able,— not  a  hundredth  i);irt  of  1  j)er  cent,  of  the  total  product 
shii)ped.  Yet  the  number  of  complaints  used  to  i)e  so  great  as  to 
1).  a  daily  annoyance'.  The  difference  is  not  due  chiefly  to  improve- 
ments in  our  mechanical  .system,  though   improvetnents   have   been 
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made;  nor  is  it  merely  that  unrr>un»le<l  complaints  have  been  cut 
off.  The  real  reason  is,  that  ev«ryl«Mly  knows  there  is  an  ontsi«le 
inspection.  The  breaker-boys  know  that  within  an  honr  after  the 
coal  has  gone  out  of  the  breaker,  it  will  come  back  again  if  they  have 
not  properly  attended  to  their  duty,  and  they  will  have  to  stay  there 
after  six  o'chwk  to  repair  th»Mr  ncglwt.  fivery  slate-picker,  every 
screen-boss,  every  platform-l)oss,  every  man  abont  the  breaker,  knows 
that  if  coal  thus  comes  back,  there  will  Iw  gr<»wling  hniong  those  who 
are  thus  put  to  extra  trouble,  and  that  the  blan)e  will  l>e  brought 
honoe  to  somebo<ly,  not  by  the  manager  only,  but  by  every  I  Kxly  con- 
cerned. The  inspwtor  does  not  turnback  one  car  in  thousands; 
but  the  fact  that  he  is  thercy  is  etJtirely  inde|>en«lent  of  anylxxly  else 
who  is  there,  and  would  just  as  soon  reject  a  thousand  cars  as  one, 
has  a  very  salutary  effect.  If  he  should  prove  unreasonable,  that 
would  be  reported  to  me,  and  I  .-"hould  have  a  conference  al»ont  him 
with  the  New  York  departujcnt.  In  fact,  nothing  of  that  kind  has 
ever  (KX'urred  ;  and  our  experience  is  perha|>s  all  the  more  valuable 
to  others  as  showing  that,  even  in  a  business,  the  two  «leparlments  of 
which  are  controIIe<l  by  ourselves,  we  find  it  advi.-al»le  to  separate 
them  entirely  in  this  respect,  and  to  make  one  department  a  check 
on  the  other,  by  pn^viding  for  the  inspection  of  results  pnictic-tilly 
in  the  interetst  of  the  consumer,  indepen<lent  of  the  pr«Klucer. 

R.  W.  Raymond,  New  York  City:  The  principle  8tate<l  by  Dr. 
Dudley  and  Mr.  Coxe  is,  I  think,  of  universal  application,  antl  .so 
im|)ortant  that  further  illustrations  of  it,  though  ap[)arently  far- 
I'eti^heil,  may  serve  to  emphiLsize  ir.  To  U'gin  with  the  most  remote: 
the  granting  of  degrees  at  our  institutions  of  learning,  UjMjn  exami- 
nations coi)ducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  cjindi«lates,  is  like  our  in- 
sptH'tion  of  iron,  made  by  the  njanufacturer  himself;  and  the  result 
has  l)een  t4)  cheapen  the  value  of  all  such  distinctions.  Whenever 
the  |>rinciple  of  a  true,  impartial  in<pe<tion  is  intnxluce*!,  the  value 
of  the  result  rises.  Thus,  the  degrtn.'  ot  M.D.,  given  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  I.«ondon,  upon  severe  examinations  only,  and  to  any  can- 
ditlate,  wherever  he  may  havestudie<l,  is, as  I  am  informetl,  .»o  highly 
pri/AMl  that  metlical  stutlents  come  from  all  quarters  to  strive  for  it  ; 
and  whoever  wins  it  and  c:in  put  the  synjbol  of  it  UjKin  his  ami  is 
sure  of  professional  business  at  once.  No  doubt  many  coll^a;^  facul- 
ties ct)nscientiously  maintain  a  high  .standard  as  to  the  bi-stowal  of 
degrees,  though  it  is  e<pially  i-ertaia  that  nt>t  all  of  them  ilo  so.  But 
the  great  fact  remains,  that  self- ins|)ect inn  is  not  conclusive  or  satis-' 
factorv. 
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Within  the  limits  of  one  and  the  same  business,  it  is  higlily  im- 
portant that  both  the  inspection  of  product  and  the  auditing  of  ac- 
counts (which  is  also  a  kind  of  inspection)  should  be  separated  from 
the  manufacturing  department  siltogether.  The  larger  the  business, 
the  more  easily  this  can  be  done,  because  on  a  great  scale  of  opera- 
tions there  will  be  work  enough  of  this  kind  to  justify  the  mainte- 
nance of  separate  departments  to  attend  to  it.  In  smaller  establish- 
ments it  is  perhaps  not  so  easy  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  many  con- 
cerns which  are  not  considered  by  their  owners  to  require  absolutely 
independent  inspecting  officers  would  find  profit  in  this  additional 
expense.  At  all  events,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  man  who  is  wholly 
or  partly  responsible  for  the  quality  of  a  product  ought  not  to  pro- 
nounce the  decisive  judgment  upon  it.  It  is  better  for  him,  as  well 
as  for  his  employers,  that  his  work  shall  be  tested  by  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  heartily  concur  with  the  view  of  Mr.  Morris 
and  Mr.  Williams  that  when  a  purchaser  upon  prescribed  specifica- 
tions has  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  material  through  his  own 
inspector,  the  acceptance  of  the  inspector  should  be  final.  There  is 
no  justice  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  responsibility.  If  the  buyer 
proposes  to  hold  the  seller  responsible  for  ultimate  results  in  prac- 
tice, let  him  say  so,  and  not  attempt  to  prescribe  the  means.  Let 
him  say,  I  want  a  rail  that  will  outwear  so  many  thousand  tons  of 
traffic  at  such  a  speed  in  such  a  position  on  such  a  track, — and  get 
it,  if  he  can,  or  refuse  to  pay  for  it  if  he  cannot.  But  if  he  says, 
on  the  contrary,  I  want  a  rail  of  such  composition,  enduring  such 
and  such  tests,  and  I  want  my  own  ins])ector  to  try  it  and  accept  it ; 
then  he  ought  to  stand  by  that  bargain,  whatever  may  be  the  result 
in  practice.  The  same  should  be  true  of  all  construction-iron  or 
steel.  And  if  this  principle  were  enforced,  it  is  clear  that  there 
would  be  an  irresistible  pressure  upon  consumers  and  their  engineers, 
both  to  draw  specifications  with  care  and  to  select  inspectors  whose 
judgment  they  could  aiford  to  rely  upon  as  final  and  safe.  It  may 
be  because  the  engineer  thinks  he  can  rectify  by  subsequent  rejection 
any  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  inspector,  that  he  is  willing  to 
let  a  young  fellow,  without  the  necessary  experience,  do  the  test- 
ing. 

One  thing  more,  and  it  might  be  made  the  text  for  a  long  dis- 
course. Unnecessarily  severe  requirements  always  involve  lax  en- 
forcement. Reasonable  and  practicable  conditions  can  be  and  ought 
to  be  strictly  enforced.  Maximum  requirements  frighten  away 
sometimes  the  honest   bidders,  and  invite   those  who   either  do   not 
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understand  what  tlioy  are  promising,  or  rely  on  evading  its  perform- 
ance in  s(»me  unworthy  way. 

(living  wide  discretion  to  the  inspector  is  not  the  best  remedy  for 
(liis  vice  in  the  specifications.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  manufacturer  or 
the  inspector  that  the  letler  of  the  s[>ecifications  should  l>e  so  unrea- 
soiiahlc!  as  to  require  to  Im?  set  aside.  lietter  demand  less,  and  be 
more  sure  that  you  jj^et  it.  \Vc  put  our  aevenlj/  in  the  tcrong 
phtcr. 

Wai-teu  E.  Koch,  Pitb^lnirgh,  Pa.:  An  experience  of  twenty 
years  in  the  open-hearth  steel  manufacture,  and  a  le«8  extended  ex- 
perience with  Hessemer  an<l  Clapp-CJriffiths  steels,  has  led  me  to  re- 
gard the  following  tests  as  the  best : 

1.  A  straight  test-piece,  20  inches  long,  properly  prepared  for  8 
inches  in  the  middle,  should  \io  pulle<l,and  the  elastic  limit,  ultimate 
strength,  elongation,  and  reduction  of  area  noted.  I  think  8  inches, 
and  no  other  length,  should  be  the  standard  for  test.  The  present 
1-inch  marine  test  is  absurd  and  of  no  value  whatever. 

2.  When  plates  or  bars  are  annealed,  I  think  testis  should  Ik?  taken 
after  annealing. 

3.  The  drifting-test,  if  done  fairly,  and  in  presence  of  the  maker's 
representative,  is  a  good  one.  It  has  been  in  use  in  some  places  for 
years. 

4.  The  cold-bends  and  quench-l)ends  are  l>oth  essential— especially 
the  latter  for  steels  running  above,  say,  0.18  in  carbon. 

6.  One  test  per  melting-heat  sjjould  Ik?  the  minimum. 

6.  I  would  never  allow  an  inspe<'tor  to  stamp  n'j(*<'t<'<l  material. 
This  was  trie<l  once  in  Scotland,  and  had  to  Ijc  abandoin-d. 

7.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  having  all  insjH'ctirjn  done  at  the  mill 
before  shipment.  The  "  coupon  "  system  is  unfair.  Amli  (ilteram 
jtnrtcm  shoiild  be  the  motto  over  every  testing-room  ;  and  surely, 
both  parties  should  Ik»  representetl  at  so  important  a  time.  More- 
over, much  delay  and  trouble  is  often  occasioneil  by  the  cou|K)n- 
system,  to  say  nothing  of  accidents  cause<l  by  the  projecting  cou|>«»n. 

8.  I  think,  also,  that  inspectors  should  be  made  conversant  with 
the  metluxis  of  manufacture.  In  this  way,  mutual  c«infiilence  is  e»- 
tablisln^l  to  the  great  advantage  of  both  parties. 

John  .1.  Williams,  Youngstown,  Ohio  (sulwtance  of  a  cotnmu- 
nicatioii  torwardeil  to  the  Secretary  by  Mr.  Hunt):  In  Inyinning  the 
manufacture  <»f  structural  iron  we  encountertil  many  ditliculries  and 
annoyances,  connecte*!  with  the  securing  of  suitable  pig-iron,  the 
proj)er  adjustment  of  rolls,  etc.,  and  the  training  and  disciplining  of 
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workmen.  After  getting;,  b)'  careful  selection  of  ores,  the  required 
quality  of  pig,  we  educated  our  puddlers  until  they  knew  how  to 
produce,  not  merely  a  sound-looking,  but  a  really  good  muck-bar, 
and  then  held  them  strictly  to  the  fair  requirements,  which  they 
clearly  understood.  This  was  no  small  task  to  be  performed  upon 
more  than  400  puddlers  and  helpers.  I  need  not  say  that  to  deter- 
mine the  adjustment  of  grooves  and  rolls,  the  size  and  construction 
of  piles  for  given  sections,  etc.,  so  as  to  secure  sound  edges  and  flanges, 
maximum  reduction,  proper  flow  of  metal,  etc.,  without  sacrificing 
the  physical  qualities  of  the  finished  shape,  was  not  the  work  of  a 
day.  When  all  these  conditions  had  been  perfectly  met,  the  result 
might  be  spoiled  by  over-heating  or  under-heating. 

Having  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  blast-furnace,  the  puddling-fur- 
nace,  the  heating-furnace,  and  the  rolls,  we  encountered  the  inspector. 
At  first  introduction,  we  felt  a  good  deal  of  prejudice;  and  a  short 
experience  brought  decided  ill-feelings.  I  speak  frankly,  and  for 
our  own  case  only.  Perhaps  the  fault  was  partly  on  our  side — but 
it  was  not  wholly  so.  We  thought  that  our  honest  and  lal)orious 
efforts  to  overcome  such  difficulties  as  I  have  mentioned,  entitled  us 
at  least  to  be  judged  by  men  who  appreciated  them.  We  felt  that  we 
had  just  cause  to  complain  when  (as  was  sometimes  the  case)  men 
were  sent  to  us  as  ins[)ectors  who  had  not  the  necessary  experience 
to  warrant  the  indiscriminate  condemnation  of  material  in  which 
they  indulged.  I  hold  the  same  opinion  still.  In  .some  in-^tances, 
we  refused  to  make  iron  subject  to  the  insj)ection  of  particular  men, 
in  whom  we  had  no  confidence. 

Experience  soon  taught  us  that  suspicion  and  distrust  were  mutual. 
Samples  set  aside  in  the  inspector's  absence  were  examined  and 
questioned  as  if  suspected  of  being  fraudulent  substitutes,  not 
genuine  representatives  of  the  iron  to  be  tested.  Sections  were 
required  to  be  cut  from  bars  already  prepared  for  shipment;  and 
against  such  demands,  involving  loss  and  delay  in  filling  orders, 
we  naturally  "  kicked."  So  the  fight  went  on,  until  we  were  about 
ready  to  let  "some  other  fellow"  have  all  the  pleasure  and  profit  of 
the  structural-iron  business.  ])ut  some  of  our  friends  went  on  send- 
ing orders,  and  took  pains  to  send  us  more  exj)erienced  and  reasonable 
inspectors;  and,  little  by  little,  the  situation  became  better,  on  both 
sides,  probably.  We,  perhai)s,  were  toned  up  a  little,  and  the  in- 
spectors were  certiiinly  toned  down  a  little.  At  all  events,  our  inter- 
course with  them  lias  been,  for  some  years,  as  pleasant  as  could  be 
wished.     We  have  got  beyond  the  suspicion  line  on  both  sides ;  and 
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llie  result  of  tlio  liii^li  staiulanl  of  excfUence  earnestly  maintairwil 
l)y  us,  and  cordially  recnjgnized  anfl  assiste<l  by  them,  is  an  undoubted 
benefit  to  every  department  of  the  business. 

From  my  exj>erience  I  should  say,  that  50,0<X)  |)Oun<ls  tensile 
strength,  20  per  cent,  reduction,  25  per  c<'nt.  elon«j;ation,  an<i  30,000 
pounds  elsLstiir  linjit,  would  \h:  a  fair  formula  for  the  requiremenlB 
of  structural  iron.  Higher  figurefl  may  l>e  reache<l,  with  careful 
selection  of  material,  and  continuous  vigilanc-e  at  every  stage  of 
manufacture  from  pig  to  bar;  but  it  seems  to  me,  sometimes,  that 
those  who  require  so  nuich,  in  ordinary  market-purchases,  incur  great 
risks  of  failun-. 

To  Mr.  Hunt's  suggestion,  that  iuspe<-tors  should  l>e  permitted  to 
note  and  report  upon  methods  of  manufacture,  including  material 
used,  size  of  piles,  manner  of  rolling,  etc.,  I  have  always  U'en,  and 
shall,  I  think,  continue  to  be,  decidedly  oppose<l.  Whatever  may  \>c 
the  competency  of  individuals,  inspectors  as  a  class  are  certainly  not 
competent  to  judge  of  details  which  it  takes  a  lifetime  to  learn.  They 
certainly  ought  to  know  how  to  measure  the  results  obtained  ;  but 
that  does  not  involve  knowing  all  alK)Ut  the  nunins.  Moreover, 
the  final  judge  of  results  ought  not  to  be  also  the  critic  of  the  means 
by  which  they  are  attaine*!.  If  he  has  previously  approve^!  the 
method  of  manufacture,  or,  perhaps,  has  even  8ugge.«te<l  impr<»ve- 
ineiits  in  it  which  the  management  has  a(h)pte<l,  he  must  be  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  the  results;  and,  if  he  does  not  like  the  metho<ls, 
or  has  made  suggestions  which  were  not  acceptwi,  he  will  Imj  tempteil 
to  find  in  the  metal  he  inspects  the  tiiults  wiiich  he  is  sure  his  re- 
jecte<l  advice  wouUl  have  preventeti.  When  it  becomes  necessary  for 
me  to  permit  the  process  of  manufactiire  to  be  su|)erviso<l  by  in- 
spectors who  have  the  power  of  finally  rejecting  the  pro<lu"t,  while 
1  l)ear  the  responsibility  of  the  business,  my  place  will  be  o|>en  for 
a  successor. 

1  have  omitted  to  mention,  as  ju'rhaps  a  matter  of  some  interest, 
a  test  practictHJ  in  our  works,  which,  1  think,  is  not  common,  namely, 
a  (est  of  elongation  along  the  whole  bar,  from  grip  to  grip,  in  which 
the  reduction  is  very  uniform  on  both  sides,  almost  to  the  breaking- 
point. 

CiusTAVCS  C.  Hkxnino,  New  York  City:*  For  the  intelligent 
discussion  of  this  subject  it  is  essential  that  a  oomplete  study  of  it 

*  Mr  Ilenning's  conlrilxition  wic*  prcAcnted  at  the  Baltimore  meeting.  Febru- 
iiry,  lSy2,  ami  the  o^ncl tiding  remarks  of  Mr.  Hunt  were  JHibstH]uentlv  riTvive<l. 
Kotli  are  ptittlished  in  tbis  vulume,  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  discuseioa  together. 
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shall  precede  any  deductions.  Personal  experience  may  replace 
study  to  a  cartain  extent;  but  in  rare  cases  only  is  this  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  be  the  basis  of  sound  judgment.  A  knowledge  of 
the  literature  relating  to  it  is  indispensable;  and  as  much  of  that 
literature  exists  in  foreign  languages  only,  it  is  a  task  of  no  mean 
proportions  to  become  posted  in  the  different  branches.  The  work 
of  an  "  inspector  of  materials  "  is  hampered  by  much  clerical  work, 
mill-routine,  and  other  troublesome  matters,  so  that  he  rarely  has 
an  opportunity  to  do  anything  but  carry  out  the  work  directly 
entrusted  to  him.  It  is  also  true  that  routine-work  and  commer- 
cial testing  rarely  develop  new  methods,  these  being  deduced  from 
experiments  and  tests  carried  out  in  laboratories,  where  the  behavior 
of  materials  under  different  treatment  and  conditions  is  investigated 
by  those  who  have  the  time  and  freedom  to  look  at  the  subject  from 
all  sides. 

The  methods  now  obtaining  in  this  country  were  not  introduced 
by  mill-managements,  bridge-works  or  inspection-agencies,  but  grad- 
ually by  engineers  or  individual  inspectors,  and  in  spite  of  strenuous 
objections  from  the  mills  and  shops.  The  methods  proposed  and 
now  quite  generally  adopted  had  been,  with  few  exceptions,  deduced 
and  proved  by  laboratories  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Ten  years 
ago  very  little  testing  was  done,  and  under  widely  varying  condi- 
tions or  instructions  from  engineers;  and  instead  of  improving  or 
facilitating  or  cheapening  the  work,  as  done  at  first,  it  appears  to 
have  been  growing  poorer  and  more  superficial. 

It  seems  perfectly  proper  and  logical  that  the  party  who  buys 
material  shall  have  the  right  to  say  which  and  how  many  tests  shall 
be  applied,  and  that  the  mill-managers  shall  have  the  right  to  say  how 
such  material  shall  be  made.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  to  make 
the  manufacturer  the  judge  for  the  buyer  as  well. 

In  his  paper  (page  679),  Mr.  Hunt  states  three  propositions,  whit-li 
are  called  self-evident,  but  a  study  of  the  second  and  third  of 
these  shows  them  to  be  anything  but  that.  In  the  second  it  is  assumed 
that  testing  is  a  matter  arbitrary  with  the  engineer  and  left  to  his  dis- 
cretion alone,  whereas  it  is  always  clearly  defined  in  a  properly-written 
specification,  and  there  is  never  any  trouble  wiien  the  prescribed  re- 
quirements are  fulfilled.  Nor  is  the  expense  considerable,  except 
when  the  material  is  not  satisfiictory,  and  particularly  when  the  con- 
tractors have  not  properly  studied  the  requirements  before  making 
their  bids.  It  is  well  known  that  certain  specifications,  which  are 
quite  reasonable  for  wrought-iron  made  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
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cannot  l)e  filled  in  the  Eo-st ;  and  tliat  others  drawn  for  I"La.stern 
mills,  and  wliieh  would  there  secure  first-class  material,  would  be 
unsuited  in  the  M'cst  to  obtain  equally  satisfactory  results.  Still, 
these  different  specifications  are  used  indiscriminately  in  the  different 
districts,  and  ])ric'es  are  made  irrespectively.  Can  it  Ije  surprising 
that  trouble  results? 

The  engineer,  having  written  his  s|)ecifications  for  the  purj)Ose  of 
obtaining  a  certain  kind  of  iron  for  the  price  bid,  it  seems  self-evident 
that  he  has  the  right  to  call  for  any  nnml)er  or  kind  of  tests  to  ob- 
tain a  complete  knowletlge  of  the  particular  lot  of  material  offered 
to  him  at  a  definite  charge  for  each  kind  of  test,  agreed  uj)on  in  ad- 
vance, and  to  be  paid  by  the  engineer.  Every  mill-manager  must 
know  the  precise  cost  of  all  kinds  of  tests,  as  thousands  of  them  are 
made;  hence  this  item  of  exi>ense  should  never  be  in  doubt.  Fur- 
thermore, every  department  of  a  mill  should  be  self-sustaining  and 
show  a  profit  at  the  end  of  a  year;  hence,  if  a  given  profit  be  adde<J 
to  the  cost  of  making  tests,  no  complaint  can  Ije  made  as  to  their 
number.  It  is  only  bad  practice  to  leave  so  important  a  matter  to 
arbitrary  arrangement,  after  contracts  have  been  signed.  There 
should  also  be  no  trouble  in  obtaining  the  material  from  which  to 
cut  test  pieces;  for  if  shapes  are  properly  croj)pe<l,  and  not  paretl  off 
as  scantily  as  has  become  the  practice  in  some  mills,  there  will  always 
l>e  suflicient  on  hand  for  this  purpose.  The  argument  that  test- 
pieces  must  not  be  cut  from  crop-ends  because  these  are  not  good 
material,  is  not  a  sound  one.  If  the  material  is  unsatisfactory  on 
one  side  of  a  shear-cut,  it  cannot  l>e  satisfactory  on  the  other  side 
immetliately  adjoining.  A  crop-end  should  be  so  long  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  quality  of  the  remaining  material.  The 
argument  that  it  is  expensive  to  have  large  crop-ends  or  much  scrap 
is  only  partially  true,  because  the  only  loss,  as  a  rule,  is  not  at  all 
the  cost  of  material  rut  off,  but  mainly  the  cost  of  labor  required  to 
reconvert  it  into  a  merchantable  shaj>e  (except  in  such  works  as  do 
not  make  steel,  but  purchase  it  elsewhere  and  merely  jroll  it).  We 
understand  well  enough  that  these  are  favorite  arguments  in  mills; 
but  as  we  acquire  experience  in  mill-methods,  we  are  better  able  to  a|>- 
preeiate  their  force.  It  is,  lunvever,  probable  that  in  some  of  our  roll- 
ing-mills, where,  by  reason  of  lack  of  proj>er  system,  the  totiil  wastes 
are  greater  than  the  total  profit  of  an  English  mill,  testing  and  crop- 
ping may  cause  extraordinary  expenses. 

The  thin!  pro[)osition  is  not  more  self-evident  than  the  second. 
Specifications  were  never  written  at  random  or  previous  to  obtaining 
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an  approximate  knowledge  of  thcfjualities  of  materials  ;  and  it  seems 
odd  to  read  in  a  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  of  this  Institute  of 
"unnecessary  tests,"  *'  too  rigid  requirements,"  and  the  like.  There 
never  has  been  a  s[)ecification  written  for  wrought-iron  the  require- 
ments of  which  were  not  easily  fulfilled,  after  a  little  effort,  by  the 
best  mills,  such  as  the  Union  Iron  Mills  of  Carnegie  Bros.  &  Co., 
and  a  few  otiiers,  although  material  of  the  required  properties  could 
not  have  been  obtained  in  the  East.  Quoting  frotu  well-known 
specifications,  such  as  those  of  Bouscarr^n,  Vaughan,  Cooper  and  the 
Bridge-builders'  so-called  ''standard  specifications,"  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing requirements. 

The  first  (Bouscaren  and  Vaughan)  has  been  called  severe  and 
difficult  to  fill,  and  is  generally  declared  to  be  too  rigid,  although 
without  reason  ;  the  second  (Cooper's)  is  oftener  adhered  to,  and 
answers  well  for  Pittsburgh  iron,  but  cannot,  except  in  some  cases,  be 
met  by  eastern  mills;  the  third  (Bridge-builders')  is  used  more  or  less, 
but  the  trouble  with  it  is  that  anything  which  any  mill  turns  out 
will  fill  the  requirements  prescribed  ;  and  if  the  first  set  of  test-pieces 
are  not  satisfactory,  a  set  can  be  obtained  under  these  specifications 
which  will  give  the  desired  results  for  the  record.  They  are  also 
illogical  and  contradictory  in  several  points.  On  page  720  I  give  aver- 
age results  of  tests,  taken  from  ray  own  record,  of  iron  from  Pitts- 
burgh and  eastern  mills,  whicii  will  illustrate  these  remarks  more 
fully. 

These  results  show  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  meeting 
the  first  three  specifications  in  Pittsburgh  mills,  but  that  eastern  iron 
would  never  answer.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  eastern  iron 
would  always  more  than  answer  for  the  bridge-builders'  specifica- 
tions, the  poorest  iron  made  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  would  do  the 
same.  Cooper's  specifications  cannot  be  met  entirely  in  the  East, 
except  when  they  are  interpreted  liberally,  according  to  their  pre- 
facing motto:  "  The  most  perfect  system  of  rules  to  insure  success 
must  be  interpreted  upon  the  broad  grounds  of  professional  intelli- 
gence and  common  sense."  There  is  no  intention  on  my  {)art  to 
condemn  eastern  iron.  It  is  really  good  material ;  but  I  desire  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  of  a  totally  different  kind,  and 
should  be  recognized  as  such  in  contracts  and  specifications,  just  as 
much  as  charcoal-  or  Swedish-iron,  or  high-carbon  and  low-carbon 
steels. 

Specifications  for  steel  have  likewise  given  no  trouble  at  certain 
mills,  although  others  could  not  have  filled  them.  But  in  both  cases 
bids  liavc  been  handed  in  without  regard  to  requirements,  and  even 
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with  the  positive  knowledge  in  advance  that  the  mills  offering  to 
supply  the  material  had  never  made  any  having  the  desired  qualities. 
The  bidders  trusted  to  good  luck  to  get  through  with  their  contracts 
as  easily  as'possible. 


Qualities. 

Pittsburgh  Mills. 

Eastern  Mills. 

a.  Clastic  limit 

Lbs. 
Over  27,500 

Lbs. 
24,000 

Tensile  Strength  : 

b.  Of  full-sized  bar  under  4J  in.  square 

c.  Of        "           "    over     "      " 

d.  Of  J-in.  specimen  from  b 

50,500  to  54,500 

50,600 
53,000  to  56,000 
50,500  to  53,000 

50,300 
.  49,700 

48,000 
46,000 
49,000 
48,7c0 
49,000 
48,000 

e.  Of   "            "            "     c 

/.  Of    "            "             "  angles  and  shapes 
fj.  Of    "             "              plates 

Elongation  : 
J  f  Of  b  in  full  length 

Per  cent. 

25  to  18 

12 

28  to  22 
22 

IS 

17 

Per  cent. 
16 
14 

26 
23.5 

12 

14 

''•\Ofc       "             "     

.  j  Of  d  in  8  inches 

^"lOf  e  in  "           

k      Of/  in  "           

/      Of  g  in  "           

An  engineer,  undoubtedly,  has  the  right  and  privilege  to  draw  up 
specifications  for  wrought-iron  and  steel,  the  requirements  of  which 
can  be  fulfilled  by  certain  mills  only,  and  the  fact  that  an  engineer 
calls  for  bids  in  accordance  with  his  specifications  does  not  make  it 
necessary  for  all  works  to  bid.  Such  a  view  would  be  a  positive 
wrong  in  some  cases.  The  engineer  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
broker  or  agent,  and  if  the  mills  obtain  their  orders  through  such 
a  person,  they  must  take  the  responsibility  of  his  action,  and  make 
sure  in  advance  that  he  is  competent  and  trustworthy. 

Among  drug-brokers  and  commission-merchants  there  is  a  well- 
understood  code  of  ethics,  and  goods  are  invariably  sold  by  specifi- 
cations, samples  and  after  inspection.  When  the  goods  furnished 
are  not  satisfactory,  the  lot  is  either  rejected  entirely,  or  the  price  is 
lowered  to  suit  the  degree  of  inferiority  or  damage.  It  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  iron  and  steel  business 
to  grade  the  price  of  all  material  with  reference  to  its  qualities  pre- 
cisely as  is  done  in  other  mercantile  transactions. 
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As  a  rule,  mill-men  know  l)ofore  the  ins|)eotor  df)es  whether  any 
single  jiij'ce  is  defective  or  not,  and  they  sJioiiM  then  imnie<liately 
replace  it  licfore  changing  rolls,  and  not  de(M'nd  upon  the  leniency, 
good  nature  or  ignorance  of  the  in8|)ector  to  have  material  accepted 
which  they  know  to  he  defective.  This  has,  unfortunately,  l)een  the 
methcxl  at  some  mills;  an<l  when  an  inspe<-tor  dotsi  know  his  duties 
toward  his  engineer,  he  is  criticize<l  as  incora|>etent,  .severe  and  un- 
reasonable. Moreover,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  try  to  force  an 
engineiT  to  accept  a  defective  piece  on  the  ground  of  the  delay  which 
would  result  from  reje<'tion.  In  our  better  mills,  whi«h  make  an 
honest  eftbrt  to  fulfill  their  contracts  in  a  liberal  manner,  this  case 
rarely  arises.  When  material  is  ins|)ected  with  proper  promptness 
for  surface-defects  and  correctness  of  shai>e,  any  sh(»rt<-omings  will  l>e 
detected  before  changing  rolls,  and  can  be  rectifieil  instantly.  Of 
course,  when  Ixn's,  without  exj>erience  or  authority  to  reject,  are 
employed  as  ins|)ectors,  there  never  c^n  be  harmony  between  the  mill 
and  the  engineer.  What  are  styled  "excessive  rejections"  never 
occur,  unless  the  contractor  is  trying  to  ket»p  as  close  to  the  minimum 
limits  as  possible,  and  then  he  ha'^  himself  alone  to  blame,  for  it  is 
-I'lf-evidcnt  that  no  contractor  will  allow  an  ins|>ector  or  engineer  to 
impose  upon  him  orcom|>el  him  to  furnish  material  l)etter  than  that 
contracte<l  for.  The  fact  that  a  mill  has  undertaken  to  furnish 
material  better  than  it  can  make,  dfK-s  not  |>ermit  the  ins|KH.'tor  to 
accept  the  material  it  can  furnish,  when  Iwth  know  it  to  be.  though 
not  '*  inferior  material  "  in  a  general  sense,  yet  below  the  retjuirements 
of  the  contract. 

The  drifting-test  (i>age^681),  is,  as  deserilxHi  by  Mr.  Hunt,  "a 
practical  test  that  shows  the  actual  l>ehaviorof  the  metal,  and  can  be 
made  upon  scrap-pie<x»  without  wasting  menhantable  stock  and  with- 
out expensive  machine-shop  work  upon  the  test  s|)eci mens."  Inas- 
much as  a  rough  shearetl  piece  of  scrap,  with  a  hole  punche«l  in  it,  is 
use<l  for  this  ti'st,  it  will  rea<lily  be  seen  that  it  can  be  made  a  <"orrect  test 
only  when  applieil  to  very  low  steel,  as  other  steels  ami  all  wrought- 
iron  are  considerably  and  injuriously  afTected  by  punching  and  shear- 
ing. Furthermore,  the  nivml>er  of  the  blows  of  the  sleilge,  its  weight 
anil  height  of  fall  or  fon*e  of  blow,  are  not  mentioneil  or  ol»scrved  ; 
neither  is  the  duration  of  the  test  or  the  rapidity  of  re{K-titioD  of 
blows, — all  of  which  affect  the  results  more  or  less.  It  is  inc-orreot, 
therefore,  to  claim  for  this  test  that  "  it  presents  the  further  advan- 
tage that  exact  data  can  be  obtained  for  recortls  regarding  it,"  and 
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the  opinion  that  it  "shouhl  be  one  of  the  standard  tests  of  wrought- 
iron  and  steel  plate  and  shapes"  is  not  well  founded. 

Nowhere  have  any  series  of  driftin^-tests  l)een  made  and  pub- 
lished, except  by  Riley,  of  S(!otland,  which  would  allow  us  to  assume 
that  we  are  well  informed  abojit  their  practicability  and  the  relation 
between  the  results  obtained  and  the  properties  of  the  materials  as 
determined  by  other  tests.  It  is  premature  to  advise  the  general  and 
immediate  adoption  of  the  drifting-test. 

For  this  reason  it  is  not  on  the  list  of  tests  pro|)Ose<l  for  scientific 
testing  in  the  "  Report  of  Committee  on  Standard  Tests  and  Methwis 
of  Testing  Materials,"  D'ans,  A.  S.  Mech.  Eng.,  xi.,  pp.  628 
and  629. 

Mr.  Hunt  says,  also,  that  the  hardening  or  quenching  test,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  above  committee,  is  of  "doubtful  utility,  except  when 
carefully  made  ....  the  amount  of  hardening  depending  not  only 
upon  the  hardness  in  the  steel,  but  also  upon  the  temperature  to 
which  it  is  heated,  and  the  character  of  the  solution  into  which  it  is 
plunged  to  quench  it."  In  describing  the  hardening-test,  the  report 
already  cited  says  (p.  628) : 

"9.  Hardening-tests  are  to  be  made  by  making  tlie  foregoing  bending-tests,  only 
carrying  tliem  on  to  rupture,  and  reading  the  angle  at  which  rupture  occurs;  then 
other  pieces,  exactly  similar  to  those  thus  tested,  are  to  be  heated  carefully  to  a 
fair  red-heat,  and  then  plunged  into  water  at  a  temperature  of  70°  to  75°  F.  [Erro- 
neously printed  "32°  to  40°  F.,"  but  subsequently  corrected  by  circular]  These 
quenched  pieces  are  then  to  be  tested  precisely  as  those  tested  in  tlieir  natural  con- 
dition, and  tlie  angle  tli rough  which  they  bend  before  fracture  occurred  is  to  be  care- 
fully noted  ;  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  possible  flexure  in  the  two  cases  repre- 
sents the  amount  of  hardening  produced." 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  tests  are  worthless  unless  care- 
fully made,  and  a  "  fair  red-heat"  and  "  water  at  32°  to 40°  F."  are 
probably  sufficiently  clear  to  most  engineers  who  know  how  to  test 
to  prevent  errors  or  misunderstanding  on  their  part. 

Mr.  Hunt  states  (pp.  681,  682)  that  "  the  beuding-test  for  soft  struc- 
tural steel  is,  by  itself,  not  a  crucial  test  of  quality,"  and  also  that 
"  it  need  hardly  be  remarked  here  that  the  nicked  bending-test 
is  not  applicable  to  steel  except  under  special  conditions,  as  in 
rivet,s." 

All  authorities  on  steel  are  agreed  as  to  the  value  of  the  bendinyj 
and  nicked  bending-tests  of  steel,  some  even  going  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  chemical  analyses  may  be  omitted  when  they  are  properly  made, 
as  by  them  the  presence  of  undesirable  elements  in  too  great  propor- 
tions can  be  determined.     For  proof  of  this,  I  refer  to  the  report  to 
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the  Department  of  Railroads  of  Prussia,  hy  Mr.  (ir^tr^e  ^^cIlrtctl«, 
lirornlxTjr,  May,  IHUI  ;  to  a  lecture  l»y  Prof.  K.  Krohn  before  the 
Vereiii  Deut-seher  Ingenieure,  and  published  in  their  official  organ, 
the  Zf.itwhri/t,  \i\  1891;  also  to  the  '*  Ue|)ort  on  the  Use  of  Ixjmt 
Steels  for  Structural  Purposes,"  made  to  and  pul)lishe<i  by  the  Verein 
Oesterr.  Ing.  ti.  Anhit<kten,  1801  ;  also  I>cbasteur's  »S'«r  rAcicr, 
1884,  and  many  other  authorities. 

All  <tf  these  reports  dernou-trate  the  ^rent  iinportaiioe  of  l)etMling- 
tests  and  point  (tut  theirseareliing  character,  and  parti<iilarly  empha- 
size the  value  of  the  nicked  bending-test  for  steel. 

Mr.  Hunt  observes  (page  OH.'}),  that  the  "  bulging-t<'st  re<-om- 
niended  by  Kirkaldy,  though  not  often  useil  in  this  country,  is  a 
useful,  practical  measure  of  the  ductility  of  the  metal,  and  es|)ecially 
adaptable  for  testing  soft  flange-steel." 

Kirkaldy  alone  makes  and  recommends  this  |>eouliar  test,  and  it  is 
never  made  in  this  country.  Hot  tlanging-tesLs  are  regularly  made 
to  determine  flanging-qualities  of  boiler-steels,  but  it  is  not  clear  how 
a  cold  !)Mlging-tcst  can  <letermine  the  qualities  of  the  same  material 
when  hot.  As  there  are  no  published  results  of  buck  ling-tests,  com- 
parisons are  out  of  the  question  ;  and  as  the  relation  l)etween  "  bulg- 
ing "and  ductility  has  never  Ix'cn  investigj»te<l  or  determined,  the 
amount  of  bulging  cannot  be  called  a  "  measure"  of  iluctility. 

The  results  of  a  bulging-test  de|)end  u|K)n  the  size  of  plate,  of 
opening,  of  plunger,  of  edges  of  all  three,  U|)on  thickness  of  plate, 
upon  speetl  of  test,  and  other  matters,  so  that  the  effect  <»f  variation 
of  each  must  be  determinwl  before  any  precision  can  l>e  claimed  for 
it.     No  such  determinations  have,  as  yet,  been  ma«ie. 

Mr.  Hunt's  j)a|>er  nowhere  mentions  one  of  the  most  im|)ortant 
and  crucial  tests  that  can  U'  made  for  the  purjmse  of  determining  ami 
measuring  ductility,  viz.,  the  "drop-test."  This  and  its  value  are 
most  fully  explained  by  Prof  A.  Martens,  in  his  rtnt-nt  pid>Ii<'ation, 
in  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Ti'sting  l^riiboratory,  at  Cliarl(»tteiduirg, 
Rcrlin,  for  1891,  in  which  he  details  ex[>eriments  made  during  the 
past  six  years.  This  extend(><l  series  proves  that  dmp-tests,  when 
])ropcrly  wirriinl  out,  can  l>e  made  a  measure  of  ductility  and  resili- 
ent, and  are  probably  the  readiest  and  quickest  testa  that  can  be 
ap|)lied. 

Mr.  Hunt  observes  (page  087).  that  "the  only  satisfactory  method 
of  testing  finisluil  structural  open-hearth  or  liessomer  steel,  must  be 
ba.sed  on  the  melts  as  the  units  of  quantity."  It  has  \yeen  demon- 
8trate<l,  time  antl  again,  that  reheating  and  8ub8e<pient  treatment  may 
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produce  greater  differences  in  material  than  originally  existed  be- 
tween the  different  melts  or  blows,  and,  for  i)ublished  proof  of  this, 
I  again  refer  to  Prof.  Krohn's  admirable  paper  on  this  subject,  and 
particularly  to  that  part  of  it  relating  to  differences  due  to  reheating 
and  rolling. 

AVith  all  the  experience,  published  and  personal,  now  available, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  furnace-charge  of  blooms  or  billets 
should  \ye  tested  to  determine  the  effect  of  reheating  and  eliminate 
such  material  as  has  been  injured.  A  simple  test — especially  either 
the  bending-  or  nicked  bending-test  is  the  best  for  this  case — should 
be  made  on  each  heat  in  a  furnace-charge,  and,  furthermore,  each 
largely  varying  shape  should  be  again  tested  for  further  changes, 
precisely  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  wrought-iron. 

The  mill-manager  can,  however,  reduce  the  number  of  tests  to  a 
minimum  by  charging  all  furnaces  according  to  heat-numbers.  Bil- 
let-tests do  not,  except  in  a  few  cases,  represent  the  qualities  of  mate- 
rial after  rolling;  and  although  they  are  the  best  guide  to  the  mill- 
manager  as  to  the  results  he  may  expect  from  the  steel  after  rolling, 
the  engineer  is  hardly  concerned  with  them,  as  all  he  cares  to  know 
is  the  quality  of  the  material  in  the  shape  in  which  he  uses  it. 
Experience  has  proved  that  certain  processes  and  methods  are  apt  to 
produce  non-uniformity  of  results  and  occasional  failures,  and  hence 
the  engineer  must  have  the  further  privilege  of  saying  whether  he 
will  accept  material  made  by  them ;  for  if  he  were  to  call  for  tests, 
sufficient  in  number  and  kind,  to  eliminate  the  accidentally  inferior 
material,  he  would  delay  the  work  considerably,  and  be  considered 
and  characterized  as  unnecessarily  severe  and  unreasonable. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  claims  of  steel-makers,  it  is  well  known 
that  different  processes  do  not  invariably  assure  equally  uniform  and 
reliable  results.  Hence,  the  engineer  should  have  the  privilege  at 
least  of  knowing  by  which  process  the  material  he  buys,  has  been 
made.  This  privilege  does  not,  however,  carry  with  it  the  right  of 
the  inspector  to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  metallurgical  de- 
partment, although  the  right  to  be  present  at  all  ojierations  should 
be  conceded,  irrespective  of  whether  he  understands  what  is  going 
on  or  not.  It  does  not  seem  probable  that  any  reputable  works  would 
urge  objections  to  this,  although  they  might,  and  with  reason,  object 
to  the  j)resence  of  a  meddlesome  person. 

The  above  general  remarks  represent  pretty  closely  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  continental  Europe,  where  by  far  the  larger  proportion 
of  output  is  used  by  the  governments,  and  the  method  has  been  found 
to  give  universal  sjitisfaction. 
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Tlioro  is  littlf  (loiil)t  that  similar  methods  will  be  intrfMluffMl  some 
(lay  ill  this  coiirjtry  as  well,  hut  only  after 'mj^inoers  insist  u(>on  having 
their  speeifications  followed  as  closely  as  is  done  iti  work  for  our  fjov- 
ernment,  without  conceding  point  after  point,  as  they  are  crowde<l 
hy  the  contractors  Ix'low  them,  and  thelxtard  of  managers  or  officers 
above  them.  It  is  generally  coijfcs»e<l  that  our  government  always 
gets  what  is  called  for,  and  that  there  is  no  attempt  to  evade  any 
ninnlMTor  kirjd  of  tests,  although  tin.'  specifications  are  more  difficult 
lo  fill  than  tln)se  of  anv  bridge  or  railroad  «'ngineer.  This  is  l>eaiuse 
all  the  works  know  that  objections  against  the  laws  and  principles 
laid  down  are  unavailing,  and  that  departments  are  immovable. 

Under  section  v.,  on  page  691,  of  .Mr.  Hunt's  paper,  the  term 
"elastic  limit"  is  reji^'atedly  use<l  when  "yield-jKiint"  is  meant,  and 
in  one  line  it  is  state<l  that  this  factor  **  is  not  always  a  safe  criterion 
of  the  quality  of  iron  or  steel,"  while  further  on  failure  to  ol>serve 
the  same  is  de<'lared  to  be  "an  unwise  omission,"  etc.  In  Unwin's 
Tesiinff  of  Materials  of  Conttf ruction,  1888,  p.  6,  we  read;  "The 
nnxlulus  of  ela.sticity  and  limit  of  elasticity,  once  directly  a.scertaine<l 
by  experiment,  would  furnish  all  the  data  necessary  to  the  engineer 
in  applying  the  theory  of  elasticity  and  fixing  the  working-limits  of 
stress.'  And  again,  on  page  7  :  "  For  ex|K-rien«'e  has  tixetl  the  limits 
of  working-stress  far  within  the  primitive  elastic  limit ;"  and  "  if 
the  j)ro|)er  working-stress  is  to  be  determined  ou  rational  principles, 
the  study  of  the  conditions  in  which  the  elastic  limits  change  l>ecomes 
essential."  Sr,  also,  Uchcr  die  Veraenderung  drr  KltiJ^ticitoetitr/raeitze 
nnd  die  Featir/heit  dfH  Eisenn  itnd  SttthLt,  by  J.  H:uischinger,  Munich, 
ISStJ. 

On  page  fiOI,  .Mr.  Hunt  says:  "  In  steel  the  reduction  of  area  is 
often  the  best  indicator  of  ductility,"  but  no  explanati«*n  is  given 
why  this  is  n«)t  always  the  case.  If  it  is  not  always  the  bt»st  indi- 
cator of  ductility,  it  is  a  very  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  result  to 
observe,  and,  I  think,  might  l)e  neglected  altogether.  Moreover,  it 
is  very  diflicult  to  measure  the  exact  section  of  the  fracture,  because 
it  generally  assumes,  in  the  case  of  cylindrical  and  n>ctangular  test- 
pieces,  a  shape  or  position  not  symmetrical,  the  surfat^e  of  fracture 
being  .sometimes  approximately  a  plane,  sometimes  oblicpie,  sometimes 
concave  on  one  piece  and  (^)rn'spondingly  convex  on  the  other,  some- 
times partly  a  split  as  well  as  a  break,  etc.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
make  measurements  in  some  of  these  ca.ses,  at  least,  on  which  im- 
portant deductions  could  be  safely  ba'<ed. 

Furthermore,  the   reduction  de|>ends  so   niuch    upon   Nx-al  e<>ndi- 
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tions  and  the  external  character  of  the  test-piece,  that  the  attempt  to 
draw  conclusions  of  any  value  in  the  case  of  structural  material  is 
worse  than  useless,  since  it  is  misleading.  This  is  as  true  of  steel  as 
of  wrousrht-iron,  and  no  distinction  should  be  made  between  them  in 
this  respect. 

On  page  692,  the  difference  which  apparently  exists  between  dupli- 
cate tests  of  structural  material  is  pointed  out  by  referring  to  the 
tabulated  results  given  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  But  the  results  given  in  these 
tables  were  not  obtained  from  structural  material,  but  from  different 
kinds  specially  prepared,  most  of  which  was  cold-rolled  Norway 
iron. 

Such  great  differences  are  not  found  in  good  qualities  of  structural 
material,  and,  moreover,  some  of  these  differences  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  tests  had  been  made  by  many  operators  on  all  kinds  of 
testing-machines. 

On  page  693,  it  is  said  that  iron  having  a  tenacity  of  52,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  "should  be  carefully  tested  for  welding,  as  it 
is  apt  to  be  dry  and  incapable  of  welding  strongly." 

This  statement  is  not  corroborated  by  experience.  Iron  showing 
more  than  25  per  cent,  elongation  in  eight  inches  is  regularly  made 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  at  Pittsburgh,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
material  for  welding,  as  can  be  proved  by  innumerable  tests  readily 
available.  Nor  do  these  irons  of  unusual  ductility  contain  steel 
scrap ;  they  are  made  of  carefully-selected  stock  of  muck-bar,  con- 
taining, in  some  cases,  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  of  muck-bar  made 
from  Bessemer  pig. 

Mr.  Hunt  :  I  agree  entirely  with  Dr.  Raymond's  general  state- 
ment that,  "  whenever  the  principle  of  a  true,  impartial  inspection 
is  introduced  the  value  of  the  result  rises,"  and  that  inspection,  which 
is  not  separate  from  the  manufacturing  department,  is  neither  con- 
clusive nor  satisfactory.  Most  engineers  are  very  loath  to  put  the 
decisive  acceptance  or  rejection  of  material  in  the  hands  of  parties 
jiecuniarily  interested  in  the  result. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Dudley,  and  several  others  who  have 
discussed  my  paper,  agree  with  my  general  proposition,  that  speci- 
fications should  be  drawn  broad  enough  to  include  all  good  ma- 
terial, and  only  exclude  that  which  the  engineer  considers  not  suitable 
for  the  purpose.  As  Dr.  Raymond  puts  it,  we  should  demand  less 
and  get  what  we  demand,  putting  our  severity  in  the  right  rather 
than  in  the  wrong  place,  and  making  it  the  duty  of  the  inspector 
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simply  to  determine  whether  the  material  answers  the  requirements 
of  the  specifications. 

The  question  remains,  what  series  of  tests  shall  be  made,  and  what 
results  shall  be  required  from  them  as  the  crucial  conditions  of  the 
proposed  new  standard  specifications? 

Upon  this  question  I  hope  for  much  light  from  the  intelligent  dis- 
cussion which  may  be  expected  at  the  Congress  of  Engineers  at  the 
Columbian  f'air  next  year.  Certainly,  there  is  a  field  here  for  work 
of  very  great  public  value. 

Some  of  the  individual  points  made  in  the  discussion  of  my  paper 
may  be  noticed  here. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  deny  that  the  Pottstown  Iron  Company,  as 
well  as  other  large  structural  iron  and  steel  concerns,  have  "  fre- 
quently made  wrought-iron  satisfactory  to  their  customers,  and  that 
without  inspection."  I  would,  however,  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  often  the  direct  customers  of  the  mills  are  not  the  users  who 
eventually  find  out  the  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  qualities  of  the 
material  in  actual  work.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  the 
specifications  and  their  various  requirements  are  very  rarely  made 
up  by  the  inspectors,  but  usually  by  the  engineers  who  design  the 
structure  for  which  the  material  is  required.  With  a  specification 
drawn  broad  enough,  and  yet  with  intelligent  precautions  to  exclude 
poor  material,  and  permitting  sufficient  opportunities  to  prove  the 
quality  of  the  material  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  specification 
(a  condition  of  affairs  practically  impossible  when  only  four  tensile 
tests  to  the  car-load  are  prescribed,  irrespective  of  the  heterogeneous 
quality  of  the  material  composing  the  lot),  I  agree  with  the  position 
taken  by  the  mill-people  that  the  acceptance  of  material  at  the  mills 
by  the  duly-accredited  inspectors  for  the  engineers,  should  be  final. 
-There  are,  however,  several  considerations  which  may  modify  this 
general  statement.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  with  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  material  which  I  have  known  to  be  re- 
jected, subsequent  to  acceptance  by  the  inspectors  at  the  mills  and 
shipment,  the  rejection  has  been  due  to  one  of  the  following  causes  : 

1.  The  non-homogeneity  of  the  steel,  which  has  not  been  discov- 
ered by  the  few  tests  prescribed  or  permitted  to  the  inspector  to 
determine  the  quality  of  the  material, 

2.  The  failure  of  the  test-requirements  of  the  specification  to  de- 
velop the  particular  faults  which  the  material  has  afterwards  shown. 

3.  Surface-defects,  which  should  manifestly  condemn  the  material, 
but  which  have  been  either  carelessly  overlooked  by  the  inspectors. 
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or  were  so  concealed  at  the  time  of  inspection  by  ice,  snow,  mud,  or 
oxide  of  iron  scale  as  to  prevent  their  discovery  until  after  subse- 
quent handling  had  developed  them.  The  most  common  form  of 
this  trouble  is  the  hidden  flaws  in  pin-steel,  which  are  only  shown 
in  their  exact  character  after  the  pins  have  been  turned  to  size;  or, 
seams  due  to  the  "  piping  "  at  the  heads  of  steel  ingots,  which  have 
not  been  cropped  down  low  enough  to  exclude  the  entire  "  pipe," 
and  which  are  developed  in  the  upsetting  of  the  steel  in  the  heads 
of  eye-bars,  or  in  the  punching  or  shearing  of  plates,  etc. 

4.  Mal-formed  material.  This  is  especially  a  cause  of  trouble 
with  plates  of  iron  and  steel,  such  as  universal-mill  plates  warped 
in  cooling,  or  with  wide  steel  plates  bent  by  improper  handling  while 
hot,  or  buckled  by  unskilful  rolling. 

The  decision,  whether  such  material  should  be  accepted,  is  often 
a  cause  of  considerable  friction  at  the  mill.  The  more  rigid  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter  is,  that  in  all  these  cases  the  material  mani- 
festly and  clearly  does  not  answer  all  the  requirements  of  the  speci- 
fication. On  the  other  hand,  the  answer  of  the  mill-people,  which 
is  well  known  by  the  experienced  inspector  to  be  true,  is,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  get  all  the  material  absolutely  uniform  in  quality,  in 
surface,  and  in  shape,  not  only  with  such  large  plates  as  quoted  by 
my  friend,  Mr.  Morris,  "8  feet  wide  and  75  feet  long,"  but  also  with 
the  ordinary  sizes  and  shapes  of  material  turned  out  by  all  mills; 
and  that,  should  the  rejection  of  material  include  all  such  cases,  the 
manufacturer  would,  necessarily  and  properly,  in  the  long  run, 
charge  a  much  greater  price  for  such  severity  in  the  specifications. 

Mr.  Morris  says  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Pottstown  Iron  Company, 
"  for  its  own  information,"  to  make  four  chemical  and  five  me- 
chanical tests  of  each  melt  of  steel,  and  I  cheerfully  testify  to  the 
care  and  value  of  these  tests  to  which  he  refers.  At  the  same  time, 
this  does  not  seem  to  me  a  reason  why  the  customer  should  be  satis- 
fied with  one  or  two  tests  per  day,  as  he  advises. 

I  believe  the  ideal  way  of  testing  steel  would  be  the  supervision 
by  the  insj)ectors  of  the  tests  referred  to  by  Mr.  ^Morris,  and  the 
further  testing  of  crop-ends  from  the  finished  material  by  a  standard 
method  yet  to  be  devised,  which  can  be  executed  cheaply  and  readily 
enough  to  allow  a  large  number  of  such  tests  to  be  made  to  prove 
the  homogeneity  of  the  metal. 

Mr.  Morris  asks :  "  Why  should  the  tests  for  steel  be  so  much 
more  rigid  than  fi)r  iron  destined  for  the  same  purpose?"  Some  of 
the  reasons  are  as  follows:  Experience  shows  that   the  acceptable 
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qualities  of  one  melt  of  steel  offer  no  absolute  guarantee  that  the 
next  melt  to  it,  even  though  made  of  the  same  stock,  will  Ix;  efjually 
satisfactory.  U|>on  this  |)oint  Mr.  >rorris  has  himself  touched  in 
his  argument  regarding  the  relative  merits  of  the  Bessemer  and 
open-hearth  steel. 

Again,  good  wrought-iron,  in  plates  and  angles,  has  a  narrow 
range  (from  25,000  to  28,000  jwunds)  in  elastic  limit  per  square 
inch,  and  a  tensile  strength  of  from  40,000  to  52,000  pounds  per 
square  inch  ;  whereas  for  steel,  the  range  in  elastic  limit  is  from 
27,000  pounds  to  80,000  pf>uuds,  and  in  tensile  strength  fn>m  48,000 
to  120,000  pounds  |)er  square  inch,  with  corresponding  variations 
in  ductility.  Moreover,  steel  is  much  more  susceptible  than  wrought- 
iron  to  widely  varying  effects  of  treatment,  by  hardening,  cold-roll- 
ing or  over-heating. 

It  is  now  almost  universally  recognized  that  soft  steel,  if  pro|)erly 
miHe  and  of  good  quality,  is  for  many  purposes  a  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  wrought-iron,  being  capable  of  standing  the  same  shop- 
treatment  as  wrought-iron  and  of  l)earing  safely  loads  of  ten  per 
cent,  heavier  unit-strains.  I5ut  the  conviction  is  equally  general  that 
poor  steel,  or  an  unsuitable  grade  of  steel,  is  a  very  dangerous  sub- 
stitute for  wrought  iron,  even  under  the  same  unit-strains. 

Por  this  rea>ou  it  is  advisal)le  to  make  more  rigid  requirements 
in  selecting  material  which  may  range  between  the  brittleness  of 
glass  and  a  <liutility  greater  than  that  of  wrought-iron. 

I  am  already  on  recortl  in  the  TranaactioiM  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Kngineers  as  not  agreeing  with  Mr.  Morris  that  the 
Bessemer  is  a  l>etter  process  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  than  the 
open-hearth.  My  experience  for  the  la^-t  few  years  further  confirms 
my  opinion,  and  I  find  the  literature  of  the  subject  to  favor  ver\' 
strongly  the  sn|K'riority  of  open-hearth  over  Ikssemer  steel,  as  re- 
gards particularly  its  uniformity.  The  same  difference  has  been 
recognized  by  mo^t  engineers  in  their  specifications. 

Nor  can  I  agree  with  Mr.  Morris  that  basic  Bes.semer  or  basic 
open-hearth  ste«'l  should  notV^piire  more  careful  testing  than  acid 
steel.  Undoubtedly  all  will  admit  the  undisputetl  danger  of  the 
high  percentage  of  phivsphorus  in  the  st<K'k  usetl  for  the  Iwsic  pro- 
cess, which  has  to  be  eliminated  from  the  prtxluct;  and  to  prove 
that  it  has  been  eliminateil,  a  sufficient  number  of  tests  shoidd  cer- 
tainly be  made,  In^vond  those  re<juiri'<l  in  the  acid  oj>en-hearth  pn>cess, 
where  the  stock  used  is  low  in  phosphorus  to  start.  Again,  to  elimi- 
nate a  large  amount  of  phosphorus  it  is  necessary  in  the  basic  pro- 
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cess  to  run  the  carbon  very  low,  and  the  fully  purified  basic  metal, 
carrying  |)hospliorus  down  to  below  .01  percent.,  shows  markedly  de- 
creased tensile  strength.  In  order  to  answer  requirements  of  60,000 
to  70,000  pounds  tensile  strength  in  this  claas  of  steel,  it  is  necessary 
to  raise  the  carbon  to  a  point  considerably  above  that  in  acid  steel 
of  the  same  tensile  strength.  This  makes  a  metal  much  more  subject 
to  hardening  by  cold-rolling  or  other  methods,  and  it  requires  more 
testing  to  prove  the  quality  to  be  uniform, 

I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Morris  that  "soft  steel,  either  acid  or 
basic,  will  weld  as  well  as  iron."  While  I  admit  that  such  material 
may  be  made  to  stick  together  with  a  great  degree  of  tenacity,  at  the 
same  time  there  is  not  the  interlocking  of  the  fibers  of  the  metal 
due  to  the  presence  of  slag,  which  is  found  in  the  true  welding  of 
wrought-iron.  I  have  never  seen  so-called  "  welded  "  pieces  of 
steel  pulled  apart  in  a  testing  machine  or  otherwise  broken  at 
the  joint  which  have  not  shown  a  smooth  cleavage-plane,  a.#it 
were,  such  as  in  iron  would  be  condemned  as  an  imperfect  weld. 
My  experience  in  this  matter  leads  me  to  agree  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Mr.  William  Metcalf  in  his  paper  upon  Steel  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  xvi., 
page  301.  Mr.  Metcalf  says,  "  I  do  not  believe  steel  can  be 
welded." 

To  the  final  comments  of  Mr.  Morris,  I  would  reply  that  in- 
spectors will  accept  the  mill-tests  if  they  see  them  made.  There 
are  comparatively  few  men  available  as  inspectors  who  have  had  a 
really  valuable  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  My  own  ex- 
perience does  not  show  the  advantage  of  the  "  practical  blacksmith  " 
as  an  inspector ;  and  I  have  had  some  little  experience  with  men  of 
this  class  among  more  than  a  hundred  inspectors  whom  I  have  had, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  my  employ.  Practical  training  in  the  mills 
is  a  valuable  preparation,  and  one  that  certainly  should  be  looked  for 
in  selecting  inspectors  of  mill  materials. 

Standard  dimensions  for  test-pieces  are  almost  impracticable.  If 
the  further  condition  be  made,  that  the  "test- pieces  must  be  cut  from 
the  actual  material  to  be  furnished,  it  would  be  difficult  to  furnish 
a  standard  dimension  for  test  pieces,  for  instance,  equally  applicable 
to  2-inch  x  2-inch  x  ^-inch  angles  and  8-ineh  x  2-inch  eye-bars. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Henning  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  Bridge 
Builders'  Specifications  in  the  number  of  tests  called  for,  and  in  the 
requirements  for  these  tests. 

Mr.   Henning  has  also  pointed  out  the  difference  in  the  general 
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qualities  of  wronglit-iron  from  the  Pittshiirf^h  (li«itrict  using  I^^ke 
ores  and  coke-pig,  and  tlmt  from  the  Eastern  mills  using  a  larger 
j)ortion  of  foreign  ores  and  anthracite-pig.  While  there  are  one 
or  two  mills,  notably  that  of  the  Catasauqiia  Iron  Company,  which 
form  exceptions  in  the  high  tensile  strength  and  other  good  qualities 
of  their  product,  the  general  stat<'ment  regarding  the  quality  of  metal 
made  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  the  Eastern  mills,  has  held  true 
in  the  past.  However,  since  the  failure  of  natural  gas  in  the 
pudd ling-furnaces,  and  the  greater  attention  paid  to  the  manufacture 
of  steel  over  that  of  wrought-iron,  the  difference  does  not  occur  to 
such  a  marked  degree  to-day  as  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Ilenning  has  pointed  out  that  two  metlnxls  of  testing  are 
under  discussion,  namely  "scientific  testing,"  treated  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Standard  Tests  and  Meth(Kls  of  Testing 
Materials  [Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, vol.  xi.),  and  the  commercial  methiMJs  of  testing,  which 
were  tiie  subject  of  my  paper.  I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  value  of 
the  hardening  and  quench-tests  as  proposed  i)y  the  Mechanical  En- 
gineers for  "scientific  testing."  The  di.sad vantages  I  referretl  to 
are  conne<'ted  with  commercial  testing  in  the  mills,  where  the  diffi- 
culties and  anomalies  I  mentioned  as  affecting  the  quench-test  are 
chiefly  encountereil. 

My  experience  lias  further  confirmed  the  statement  made  regarding 
the  bending  test,  that  it  is  not  a  crucial  test;  while  as  an  additional 
test  it  is  Certainly  a  good  one.  For  determining  the  difllerence  be- 
tween good  and  bad  material  this  test  alone  is  not  in  my  judgment 
sufficient;  as  a  considerable  amount  of  material  which  gives  in  the 
tensile  test  a  crystalline  fracture  and  low  percentage  of  retluction 
of  area,    will  bend  over  on  itself  sjitisfactorily. 

The  drop  test,  for  certain  grades  of  material,  such  as  steel  axles, 
is  certainly  a  suitable  one,  and  should  have  been  referretl  to  in 
my  paper  as  especially  adapted  for  heavy  sections. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Ilenning  as  to  the  advisability  of  a  more  care- 
ful method  of  testing  material,  by  each  re-heating  furnace-charge  as 
well  as  by  each  melt.  This  accords  with  the  general  statement 
nuide  already  that  a  further  series  of  tests  as  to  the  homogeneity  of 
the  material,  and  its  freedom  from  injury  by  treatmenl  in  hamtuer- 
iiig,  rolling,  etc..  from  the  ingot  to  the  finisheti  material,  is  an  im- 
portant necessity. 
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A  HAND-TELESCOPE  FOR  STADIA- WORK. 

BY  ROBERT  H.    RICHARDS,    BOSTON,   MASS. 
(Glen  Summit  Meeting,  October,  1891.) 

If  one  holds  up  a  prism,  or  wedge  of  glaas,  with  narrow  angle, 
say  1°  to  2°,  and  compares  the  transmitted  image  with  the  image 
seen  above  or  below  the  prism,  tiie  former  will  he  found  to  be  thrown 
to  one  side  by  an  amount  varying  with  the  angle  of  the  we<lge. 
Speaking  of  the  two  rays  as  the  direct  ray  and  the  bent  ray,  we 
may  say,  that  when  the.  bisecting  plane  of  the  prism  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  sight,  the  angle  between  the  direct  ray  and  the 
bent  ray  will  be  constant  for  any  given  prism. 

If  now  we  place  a  prism  or  wedge  of  glass  in  such  a  position  that 
it  half-covers  the  objective  of  a  telescope,  we  shall  obtain  on  looking 
through  it  two  images  of  every  object  seen — one  image  by  the  direct 
ray,  which  comes  through  the  uncovered  half  of  the  objective,  the 
other  which  comes  through  the  prism,  and  is  the  image  by  the  bent 
ray.  The  angle  of  divergence  of  these  two  rays  will  be  constant 
and  unalterable,  whether  the  telescope  is  directed  to  a  near  object, 
with  its  eye-piece  at  increased  distance  from  its  objective,  or  upon  a 
distant  object,  with  eye-piece  nearer  to  the  objective.  That  is  to  say, 
if  the  "  throw  "  or  apparent  dislocation  of  the  image  is  one  foot  in 
one  iiundred  feet  it  will  be  two  feet  in  two  hundre<l,  ten  feet  in  a 
thou.sand,  and  so  on. 

The  usual  form  of  stadia-telescope  has  at  the  focal  point  of  the 
objective  two  spider-lines,  placed  at  a  definite  distance  apart  and 
intended,  let  us  say,  to  represent  a  throw  of  one  foot  in  one  hundrctl 
feet.  But  as  the  distance  between  lines  remains  the  same,  while  the 
dif^tance  from  the  objective  to  the  webs  differs  with  every  variation 
in  the  distance  of  observed  objects,  it  follows  that  the  angle  between 
the  lines  of  sight  which  these  two  spider-lines  define  cannot  be  con- 
stant, but  must  vary  with  every  increase  or  decrease  of  distance  be- 
tween the  instrument  and  the  object  viewed. 

If  in  Fig.  1  we  represent  three  positions  of  the  spider-lines  by 
Wi,  Wg,  Wj,  and  three  objects  corresponding  to  those  positions 
by  O,,  Oj,  Oj,  at  near,   medium  and  distant  positions,  we  see  at 
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a  glance  from  the  figure  that  there  in  no  conntant  angle  rt'|)re!*ent«?«l 
by  the  Hpuh-r-liiieh,  and  that  the  only  way  to  graduate  a  ro«l  for  the 
practice  of  .stadia-incasurcment  hy  this  metluxl  is  to  determine  values 
for  one  foot  at  a  sufficient  numU*r  of  dii«tauces,  and  to  provide  the  rod 
with  a  graded  scale  accordingly. 


The  prifimatic  stadia-telescope,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  constant 
angle  for  all  distances  and  all  focal  lengths  ;  and  when  the  factor  has 
once  l)een  ohtaiiunl,  it  may  be  used  to  graduate  a  ro<l  with  uniform 
»<«le  from  end  to  end. 

Again,  the  usual  stadia-instrument  involves  two  points  of  oWrva- 
tion.  The  operator  adju!<fs  the  lower  spidcr-Hne  on  the  zero  of  the  nnl 
and  then  observes  the  reading  of  the  up|K'r  line  on  the  ro*!.  Tlxre 
arc,  therefore,  two  jwrsonal  e<|uations  in  the  operation  of  taking  read- 
ings. With  the  prismatic  stadia- telescope,  on  the  other  han«l,  Iwth 
ol)s<'rvatit)ns  are  made  at  once,  just  as  the  sailor,  in  taking  the  altitude 
of  the  sun  at  sea,  brings  the  sun's  image  to  the  horizon  and  ob- 
serves the  contact.     Only  one  personal  equation  is  thus  involve*!. 

The  s|)id('r-lin('  stadia-telcs<x)|>e  cannot  l>e  use<l  by  simply  holding 
it  in  the  han<l,  but  requires  a  firm  support  ;  for,  if  it  were  use<i  in 
the  hand,  the  first  line  would  wander  from  the  zero  on  the  rot!  U-fore 
the  reading  of  the  second  line  had  l>oen  taken.  The  prismatic- 
stadia-telescope,  on  the  contrary,  can  be  used  in  the  hand,  just  as  a 
sextant  is.  Neverthelefts,  as  the  readings  to  l)e  made  with  it  are 
much  finer  than  those  of  the  sextant,  a  support  will  be  preferred  for 
most  purposes. 

The  one  great  advantage  of  the  spider-line  over  the  prismatic 
telesco|>e  is,  that  it  uses  the  full  light  of  the  whole  objective  at  all 
times,  while  the  prismatic  has  only  half-light.  This  objection  to 
the  latter  is  completely  riMuoved  when  the  spacing  target-nni  is  useil  ; 
and  it  is  fairly  well  met  by  the  employment  of  self-reading  nxls, 
to  which  reference  will  l>e  made  Inflow. 

In  adapting  the  prismatic  stadia- telescope  to  the  needs  of  the  sur- 
veyor, several  im|>ortant  matters  have  to  be  determined,  relating  to 
the  prism  and  also  to  the  telcsco|)e  and  the  rod. 
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In  my  experiments  I  have  combined  a  telescope  of  30  diameters 
magnify ing-power  with  a  prism  of  one  foot  throw  to  100 
feet,  and  also  with  a  prism  of  one  foot  throw  to  150  feet.  I  shall 
speak  of  these  two  combinations  respectively  as  30  c? :  100  and  30  d  : 
150.  I  have  also  combined  a  telescope  of  20  diameters  magnifying- 
power  with  three  prisms,  throwing  respectively  1  foot  in  50  feet;  1 
foot  in  100  feet ;  and  1  foot  in  150  feet;  and  I  shall  speak  of  these 
combinations  as  20  cZ :  50  ;  20  d  :  100;  and  20  d  :  150.  Finally,  I 
have  combined  a  telescope  of  10  diameters  magnifying-power  with 
prisms  of  1  foot  to  50  and  1  foot  to  100 ;  and  I  shall  call  these  com- 
binations 1 0  </:  50  and  1 0  f? :  1 00. 

The  first  fact  I  encountered  in  these  experiments  was,  that  lOd  :  50 
and  lOf/:  100  can  be  used  with  uncorrected  prisms,  since  the  amount 
of  color  does  not  seriously  injure  the  observation;  while  no  prism 
not  thoroughly  achromatic  was  found  satisfactory  for  either  the  20  cZ 
or  the  30  d  telescope. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3. 


.  Fig.  2  represents  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  rational  and 
proper  mode  of  combining  the  prism  and  the  objective ;  while  Fig. 
3  shows  an  improper  combination.  In  Fig.  2  the  bent  rays  are 
exact  counterparts  of  the  direct  rays,  while  in  the  adjustment  of 
Fig.  3  this  is  not  the  case. 

Choice  of  a  Prism. — For  hand-use  a  wide  prism  is  preferred,  say 
1  foot  displacement  in  50  feet  distance.  For  a  fixed  telescope  1  :  100 
or  1  :  150  would  be  preferred,  according  to  the  distances  to  be  sighted 
and  the  length  of  the  rod  to  be  used.  A  prism  throwing  1  :  150 
will  permit  readings  at  1500  feet  on  an  11-foot  rod,  while  a  1  :  100 
prism  will  read  only  to  1000  feet  on  the  same  rod.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  a  standard  steel  tape  with  sliding  targets  is  used  in- 
stead of  a  rod,  we  may  say  that  the  wider-angle  prism  will  give 
more  accurate  work  than  the  narrower. 

Choice  of  a  Telescope. — Since  a  large  field  is  not  needed,  we  have 
to  deal  with  two  considerations  only:  the    lightness  of  the  instru- 
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Fig.  4. 
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Fig.  6. 


ment  and  its  jK)wer.  If  tli«*  foriinT 
ronsiJeratioii  governs  the  choice,  I 
would  recommend  a  light  10'/  or  a 
light  20(1  tele8oo|)e ;  if  the  latter,  I 
wotild  recommend  a  20(1  or  a  30 '/ 
te  lew -OIK'. 

Choice  of  lioiU. — In  this  tlirection 
I  l)elieve  I  have  settleil  the  qiiestif>n 
as  rogartls  the  choice  of  a  spacing- 
icmI  with  sliding  targets;  I'lit  I  do 
not  feel  M)  .«ure  with  re«|>ect  to  the 
self- reading  nnls. 

The  spacing-rml  representnl  in 
FigH.  4  to  9  is  8o  pre-eminently  su- 
perior to  every  other  which  I  have 
trie«l  that  I  strongly  re<'ommend  it. 

This  target  stands  out  strong  and 
hright  under  any  circumstances.  It 
can  l»e  read  against  a  dark  hack- 
ground  in  the  woods  and  also  against 
a  light  skv  background  on  a  hilltop. 

In  Fig.  o  the  rtnl  is  repreM-Mittnl  as 
seen  hy  the  eye.  Fig.  6  shows  it  a.s 
seen  l)V  the  prismatic  stadia-tele- 
scojic.  In  this  figure  wl  hi  are  the 
upper  and  lower  images  by  the  dire<'t 
ray,  and  Jt/»,  lb  are  the  upjH'r  and 
lower  images  by  the  l>ent  ray.  The 
observer  of  course  neglects  ml  an«l  lb 
and  uses  for  his  contact  ub  and  Id. 
The  im|>ortant  advantages  of  this 
form  of  ci>ntact  are  shown  in  the 
subsequent  figures. 

Fig.  7  represents  the  targets  ap- 
proaching contact;  Fig.  9  shows  the 
itnages  lapping,  in  whii'h  cai»e  there 
is  a  briglit  lens-sha|»ed  image,  imli- 
cating  the  amount  <)f  la|».  I'pon  its 
apjwirance  the  sissistant  is  signalleil 
to  draw  the  targets  slowly  apart ;  and 
the  instant  the  while  lens  liecumes 
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invisible  the  reading,  Fig.  8,  is  taken.  The  disappearance  of  this 
white  lens  gives  a  close  and  positive  reading.  The  results  stated 
below  were  obtained  with  this  reading. 


mmm 

'   Fig.  7.  Fig.  8.  Fig.  9. 


A  target  of  the  size  shown  in  Fig.  4  can  be  read  easily  at  2000 
feet  distance  with  a  20  c/  telescope,  in  an  even  atmosphere.  A  much 
smaller  target  will  suffice  for  short  sights.  The  design  of  Fig.  4 
has  more  strong  points  in  its  favor  than  any  other  yet  tried  by  me. 

The  spacing-targets,  Figs.  4  to  9,  may  be  used  on  a  steel  tape  if 
the  following  conditions  are  observed:  The  tape  must  be  held  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight.  If  the  right-angle  is  at  one  of  the 
targets,  it  will  be  found  easier  to  reproduce  than  at  a  point  half-way 
between  the  targets.  For  distances  much  greater  than  2000  feet  a 
larger  target  or  a  higher-power  telescope,  or  both,  will  be  needed. 

Fig.  10  represents  a  tape,  as  used  by  me  on  a  1970-foot  sight 
with  the  above  targets  and  a  20  d  telescope. 


-a B- 

Fig.  10. 

Self-reading  Targets. — Three  forms  which  have  been  experimented 
upon  are  represented  in  Figs.  11,  12  and  13. 

Fig.  11  gives  good  results  with  a  lOdioO  combination  for 
short  distances.  It  may  be  graduated,  as  shown,  with  2-foot  unit  or 
with  5-foot  or  10-foot  unit.  In  the  latter  case,  it  would  he  used  for 
long  distances  with  a  20  fi :  100  combination  up  to  30  d  :  150  com- 
bination;  but  the  indiviihial  foet  would  have  to  be  divided  by  the 
eye.     The  skeleton  second  image  on  it  reads  68  feet. 

Fig.  12  may  be  graduated  with  1-foot,  2-foot,  5-foot,  or  10-foot 
units,  according  as  a  short-distance  or  a  long-distance  rod  is  wanted. 
The  skeleton-reading  of  the  second  image  upon  it  indicates  265  feet. 
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Possibly,  for  certain  dirJtancos,  this  grnduntion  may  Ix?  fouml  easier 
to  read  than  that  of  Fig.  II. 
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Fig.  13  represents  a  target-rod  with  an  optical  vernier.  The  space 
from  0  to  100  feet  on  the  rod  is  graduated  into  11  parts,  while  the 
spaces  from  100  to  200,  also  from  200  to  300,  and  so  on  down,  are 
graduated  into  10  parts.  Moreover,  the  space  from  0  to  100,  which 
we  may  call  the  vernier,  is  graduated  on  the  opposite  side  to  the 
other  readings,  so  that  the  second  image  can  bring  it  down  and  give  a 
vernier-reading  between  the  two  images.  The  partial  skeleton  second 
image  gives  a  reading  of  423  feet,  no  dividing  by  the  eye  being  re- 
quired. By  this  system  an  11-foot  rod  may  be  made  for  aSOd:  100 
combination,  which  will  actually  give  readings  of  individual  feet  at 
1000  feet  distance. 

The  vernier-reading  is  the  most  fascinating  idea  I  have  met  in  my 
investigations.  Whether  it  is  really  practical,  can  only  be  decided 
in  the  field.  The  images  which  are  important  for  the  reading  are 
half-light  images,  and  therefore  dim,  while  with  the  other  two  forms 
of  target  a  full-light  reading  is  obtained. 

Limits  of  Ei'ror. — Partly  by  reason  of  the  limited  time  at  my 
command  for  experiments,  and  partly  because,  every  time  I  went  out 
to  get  definite  records  of  practice,  I  made  some  discovery  which  led 
to  an  improvement  in  the  apparatus,  I  can  only  proniise  at  this  time 
to  give  detailed  figures  at  an  early  day  as  a  supplement  to  this  paper. 
The  figures  I  am  now  prepared  to  publish  were  taken  with  a  curved 
spacing-target  of  the  design  shown  in  Figs.  5  to  9. 

With  a  20  fZ:  150  combination,  holding  the  rod  at  100  feet  dis- 
tance, I  obtained  five  separate  readings  of  the  distance  in  feet  between 
the  targets,  which  were  0.653;  0.654;  0.653;  0.653;  0.653.  With 
a  30  f/:  150  combination  I  made  these  four  successive  readings  at 
100  feet  distance:  0.675;  0.675;  0.675;  0.675;  all  with  the  spacing- 
target  described  in  Figs.  4  to  9. 

If  I  had  made  an  error  of  0.001  foot  upon  the  rod,  this  would 
correspond  to  an  error  of  0.15  ])er  cent,  or  0.15  foot  in  100  feet. 
But  I  did  not  make  this  error  in  four  readings  with  30  d :  150,  and 
only  made  it  once  in  five  successive  readings  by  the  20  </  :  150  com- 
bination. If  the  prism  had  been  a  1  :  100  prism,  the  error  referrcii 
to  would  have  been  0.1  foot  in  100.  If  the  prism  had  been  a  1  :  50, 
the  error  would  have  been  .05  foot  in  100  feet.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
reason  why  the  percentage-error  at  1000  feet  or  2000  feet,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  steady,  should  be  any  greater  than  it  is  at  100  feet. 
From  the  al)ove  considerations?,  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
the  error  of  the  prismatic  stadia  is  well  inside  of  0.1  per  cent. 

I  hope  to  present,  in  the  near  future,  some  figures  actually  ob- 
tained for  both  short  and  long  distances. 
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If  one  desirofi  to  determine  the  distance  to  a  j>oint  without  the 
troijhle  of  seiidinj^  an  a-Hsistarit  there,  it  may  Ik*  done  with  a  pair  of 
Wollaston  catnera-Iucidas,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14,  in  which  W,  W,are 
the  two  eameraH. 


If  the  \VolI:i.stons  hoth  ^ive  'JO  ,  then  the  recjiiisitc  deviation  from 
90°  may  be  obtained  by  inserting;  a  prism,  P,  as  shown.  If,  how- 
ever, the  two  Wollaston  angles  ad<l  np  to  say  177°  to  178°,  then  the 
ajK'X-anj^le  will  be  2°  or  3°,  and  will  answer  without  the  addition 
of  another  prism.  After  the  two  olwervers.  E,  F^,  have  found  their 
places,  so  that  their  res|)eftive  images  coincide,  then  they  am  meas- 
ure the  base-line  between  them  by  a  prismatic  stadia-telescojM? ;  ami 
knowing  the  factor  of  the  Wollitstons,  3  feet  or  4  feet  to  the  hun- 
dred, the  distance  to  the  unknown  jmint  may  be  determineiJ  approx- 
imately by  multiplying  the  observwl  distance  between  E,  and  1*2,  by 
the  factor.— 3  fei>t  to  100;  30  feet  to  1000;  300  feet  to  10,000;  and 
so  on. 

In  making  mydi'signs  and  in  testing  ray  instruments,  I  have  been 
lielpeil  materially  by  ( 'aptain  A.  II.  Kussell  and  Messrs..!.  Hays 
CJariliner,  W.  11.  W^ton,  Franklin  Knight,  Lui.s  T.  Verges,  and 
W.  S.  Ilutchiuson,  friends  to  whom  I  wish  to  make  acknowledg- 
ment. 
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BY   HENRY   M.    STANLEY,    NOrjALES,    ARIZONA. 
(Glen  Summit  Meeting,  October,  1891.) 

The  methods  about  to  be  described  have  been  tested  in  practice, 

and  are  believed  to  be  sjiecially  ad;ipte<l  to  such  extended  topo- 
graphical surveys  as  mining  engineers  in  particular  are  .sometimes 
called  upon  to  execute.  The  assistance  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Flipper  in  the 
preparation  of  this  j)aper,  and  his  practical  authorship  of  the  second 
})art,  is  hereby  acknowledged. 

T.  Photographic  Surveying. 

The  writer  was  recently  employed,  together  with  Mr.  H.  O,  Flip- 
per, to  survey  the  properties  of  the  Plata-Reina  de  Sonora  Mining 
and  Milling  Company,  situated  in  the  raining  district  of  Las  Plan- 
chas,  District  of  Magdalcna,  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico. 

Tiiese  properties,  now  owned  by  an  American  corporation,  of  which 
M.  W.  Pjvans,  of  New  Orleans,  is  president,  and  Richard  A.  Pome- 
roy  is  resident  superintendent,  are  famous  in  the  history  of  Mexican 
mining,  as  the  place  where  planchas,  or  bolas  de  plata  were  found 
about  the  beginning  of  the  la.st  century.  Ward,  the  English  Charpc 
(V Affaires  in  Mexico  from  1826  to  1828,  writing  at  that  epoch,  says  : 

"Tl»e  idea  [tliat  tlie  ores  in  the  north  of  Mexico  were  riclier  than  those  in  the 
south]  probaMy  originated  in  flie  discovery  of  the  famous  holaa  de  plain  [balls  of 
silver]  of  Arizona  [Planchiis  de  Plata  de  Arizona,  a  stock-ranch  in  noriiiera 
Mexico],  in  the  l)eginning  of  the  last  century,  which  was,  and  probalily  still  is,  be- 
lieved in  Europe  to  be  one  of  those  fables  with  which  raining  countries  always 
abound.  But  the  attention  of  the  present  government  of  Mexico  having  been  drawn 
to  the  subject,  a  search  was  made  in  the  viceregal  archives,  by  order  of  the  presi- 
dent, for  the  correspondence  which  was  known  to  have  taken  place  res|»ecting  it  in 
the  year  1730.  This  correspondence  I  have  seen,  and  I  have  in  tny  jKxsseKsion  a 
certified  copy  of  a  decree  of  IMiilip  the  F'iflh,  datetl  .\ranjuez,  2Sth  M.iy,  1741,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  terminate  a  prosecution,  instituted  by  the  Koyal  Fiscal, 
against  the  discoverers  of  Arizona,  for  having  defrauded  the  treasury  of  the  duties 
jiayable  upon  the  masses  of  pure  silver  found  there.  The  decree  stales  the  weight 
of  the  balls,  sheets  and  other  pieces  of  silver  discovereil  (bolns,  planchaji,  y  vtra.^  pie- 
218  de  plain),  to  have  amounted  to  165  arrob.is,  8  pounds,  in  all,  4133  pounds;  and 
mentions  particularly  one   mass  of  pure  silver,  which   weighed  108  arrobas  (1.'700 
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jKMindM);  anil  another  of  eleven  arrol»m.s,  ujKm  wliicli  diitii-*  listl  l>e«'n  t  ;i| 

l)y  a  l><)n  Domin^^o  Asmemli,  which,  m  a  great  iiatiiral  fiirio«il_v  iroiw  J) 

tlie  kin^  Htaten  ought  to  have  l>een  Hcnt  to  Ma<Iriil.  The  ilet-ree  eiuls  by  dei'laring 
the  ili.tlriii  of  Arirona  to  be  r<»yal  projierty,  at  a  criadero  de  pluVi  ^a  place  in  which, 
by  somo  natural  pnwefla,  silver  waa  created),  an  idea,  to  which  the  flexibility  of  the 
metal,  when  fintt  extracted,  seemed,  in  thotte  timet,  to  give  some  color  uf  pml>ability, 
and  by  directing  it  to  be  worked  upon  the  royal  accounL  ThiA  put  a  ntop  to  the 
entcrpriHe  of  individuals;  the  diitlrict  wan  dcnerted ;  an  attempt  to  Hend  a  Mjrt  of 
colony  there  failed  ;  and  in  a  few  yoare  the  very  name  of  Ariz'jna  wan  fur>{oiten." 

These  pro|)erties  are  six  in  number,  each  800  meters  long  and  from 
200  to  300  meters  wide.  The  trast  surveyed  c*)rapri»e«  about  six 
sriimrc  inil«'s  and  is  broken,  moiinlainoiis  country.  It  wit><  dt-y^in-*! 
that  the  work  l>e  (hme  as  quirkly  and  as  accunitcly  as  jxjs^ible. 
I  Inder  these  circumstances  it  was  decided  to  triangulate  the  tract  and 
use  |)ho(ograi)liy  (or  the  rcinaindtT  of  the  work.  The  |)ur|Mj«e  of 
this  |>a|Kr  is  to  describe  that  part  of  the  work. 

Photofjrnphing. — An  8x10  I'^ustman  camera  was  U9e<l.  Two 
cylindric:il  levels  at  right  angles  were  placed  on  the  bed,  a  single 
cylindricjil  level  on  the  front  board  and  another  on  the  rear  Ik)X. 
These  two  levels  were  placcil  parallel  to  the  optical  axi-<.  In  o|)er- 
ation,  tlu'  l)e<i  was  carefully  levelled,  and  the  fnmt  and  rear  were 
made  li'vcl  by  the  verticjil  swing.  This  Iwing  done,  the  prin<*ipal 
f(K'al  distance  of  the  lens  was  carefully  deterniineil,  the  use  of  which 
will  l)e  explaincil  further  on.  The  geometrical  center  of  the  ground 
ghis-s  was  then  found,  and  the  optical  axis  was  made  to  pass  through 
that  center,  when  the  apparatus  was  level.  This,  the  normal  jxisi- 
tion  of  the  lens,  was  tnurked,  and  a  scale  was  pasted  on  the  front 
board,  with  its  zero  at  that  normal  position.  Horizontal  and  verti- 
cal lines  were  <lrawn  through  the  center  of  the  ground  gla.Hs  and 
means  were  provided  for  repnKlucing  these  lines  on  the  negative. 
In  the  survey  in  question,  celluloid  films  were  used  and  notches  were 
made  in  the  carriers.  Tht^se  notches  are  photographeil  on  the  negative 
and  lities  joining  them  are  the  reproiluetions  of  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  lines  on  the  ground  glass. 

To  take  the  picture,  the  mmera  is  set  up  over  the  point  and 
levelled  and  the  lands<M\|H>  is  i^refidly  fixustAl  on  the  gmund  gla.s8. 
If  nei«'s>,jiry,  the  front  boanl  may  Imj  raised  or  lowered,  in  order  to 
get  more  or  li-ss  of  the  lands<>:t|)c  in  the  picture,  in  which  ca«'€  the 
amount  by  which  the  front  board  has  been  raisetl  or  lowere<l,  as  in- 
dicatc«l  by  the  sc:\le,  must  be  recortied  in  the  notes.  The  height  of 
the  optical  axis  al)ove  the  gn>und  must  also  be  measured  aud  re- 
(>ordetl.     The  following  form  of  recxjrd  was  used: 
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Station 18 

Focal  Distance 


View 
No. 

Index. 

Co-ordinates. 

Height  of 
Camera. 

Remarks. 

Hor. 

Vert. 

1 
Hor.          Vert. 

• 

The  first  picture  was  taken  to  the  north  and  to  the  right  of  the 
meridian.  The  others  were  taken  around  the  circle,  one  after  the 
other,  so  as  to  lap  slightly,  care  being  taken  to  note  the  height  of  the 
instrument  and  the  index-number  for  each  picture. 

Plotting. — This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  The  points  marked  "Cor- 
ruscos,"  "  Mejia,"  "  N.  Coneccion  "  and  "  N.  Guadalupe  "  are  points 
established  by  triangulation,  at  each  of  which  pictures  were  taken. 
This  sketch  was  originally  constructed  on  a  scale  of  one-half  inch  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  focal  distance  of  the  lens  used  is 
20.3  half-inches. 

Desiring  to  locate  the  point  "  W.  Ladera,"  we  look  over  our  pic- 
tures and  find  that  this  point  is  on  VIII  Mejia  and  I  North  Guada- 
lupe. The  first  operation  is  to  orient  these  pictures,  i.e.,  find  and 
plot  the  position  of  the  optical  axis  and  of  the  picture  in  each  case. 
On  VIII  Mejia,  the  point  "  Corruscos"  is  known.  Mark  it  (1)  on 
the  back  of  the  negative.  With  the  dividers  measure  carefully  the 
horizontal  distance  from  this  point  to  the  vertical  axis.  From  a 
diagonal  scale  of  equal  parts  constructed  on  a  half-inch,  the  horizon- 
tal distance  is  found  to  be  -f  5.53  half-inches,  or  units,  and  as  it  is  to 
the  right  of  the  vertical  axis  it  is  marked  plus.  This  distance  is 
the  altitude  of  a  right-angled  triangle  whose  base  is  the  focal  dis- 
tance of  the  lens.  The  hypotheneuse  is  the  distance  from  the  optical 
center  of  the  lens  to  the  image  of  the  known  point  on  the  picture,  in 
this  case,  ''  Corruscos."  Now  as  tiie  tangent  of  the  angle  at  the  base 
of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  altitude  divided  by  the  base, 
we  have 

tangent  of  angle  =  \^^^  =  +  0.27241. 

Orientation  angle  =  +  15°  15'. 

This  result  is  placed  in  the  proper  column  of  a  table  ruled  as  follows: 
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To  plot  the  position  of  the  optical  axis,  draw  a  line  through  the  sta- 
tion Mejia  making  with  the  hvpotliencuse,  Mejia-Corrusros,  an  angle 
equal  to  —  15°  15',  i.^.,  to  the  left.  Make  this  line  equal  to  2U.3  half- 
inches  or  units  and  it  will  be  the  optical  axis.  A  line  perpendicular 
to  it  at  its  extremity  will  l>e  the  i>osition  of  the  picture  VIII  Mejia. 
In  the  same  manner  the  picture  I  N.  Guadalu|)e  may  l>e  oriented  as 
shown  on  the  sketch,  using  for  the  purpose  point  (1)  of  that  picture, 
which  is  the  flag  at  N.  Coneccion.     The  calculation  in  this  case  is  : 

Tangent  of  the  angle  =  ^t^  =  +  0.26945. 
^  ^  20.3 

OrienUition-angle  =  +  15°  04'. 

Having  oriented  the  two  pictures,  we  are  now  prepared  to  deter- 
mine the  positions  of  all  points  common  to  them  both.  On  picture 
VIII  Mejia  we  find  that  the  point  W.  Ladera,  jwint  (2),  is  —  3.80 
units  to  the  left  of  the  vertical  axis  and  -f  0.81  units  above  the  hori- 
zontal axis.  The  same  point  (2)  on  the  picture  I  N.  Guadalupe  is 
+  2.35  units  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  axis  and  —  0.51  units  be- 
low the  horizon.  These  results  are  recorded  on  the  calculation- 
sheet.     Now 

— r    —  =tangent  of  angle  =  — 0.18719. 
20.3  ^  ^ 

Location-angle  =  — 10°  36'. 

At  the  point  Mejia  draw  the  line  Mejia-W.  Ladera,  making  with 
the  optical  axis  an  angle  equal  to  —  10°  36',  that  is,  to  the  left  of 
the  optical  axis. 

From  picture  I  N.  GuadaluiH?  we  have 

"^  '      =  tangent  of  angle  :=  -|-  0. 1 1 576. 

Location-angle  =  -f  6°  36'. 

At  the  point  N.  Guadalupe,  draw  the  line  X.  Guadahi|K' — W.  T>a- 
dera, making  an  angle  with  the  optical  axis  of  picture  I  X.  Guada- 
lupe equal  to  +  6°  36',  that  is  to  the  right  of  the  optical  axis.  The 
intersection  of  the  two  lines  Mejia-W.  I^\dera  and  X.  Guadaluj>e- 
\y.  Ladera  is  the  position  of  the  |>oint  W.  Ladera,  which  was  re- 
quireil. 

This  point  could  have  been   locateil  graphically.     On  the  line 
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LAB  lay  off  AB  =  —  3.80.  Through  B  and  Mejia  draw  the  line 
Mejia-W.  Ladera.  On  the  line  DFX  lay  off  FE  =  +  2.35  and 
draw  N.  Guadalupe-E-W.  Ladera.  These  two  lines  will  inter- 
sect at  W.  Ladera.  Tiie  distance  Mejia-W.  Ladera  and  also  N. 
Guadalupe- W.  Ladera  are  scaled  from  the  map  and  placed  in  the 
proper  column  of  the  calculation-sheet. 

To  find  the  elevation  of  W.  Ladera,  or  its  depre.ssion,  above  or  be- 
low Mejia  and  N.  Guadalupe,  we  proceed  as  follows:  Through  the 
point  B,  draw  BC  perpendicular  to  B-Mejia  and  make  it  equal  to 
-f  0.81  units.  Through  Mejia  and  C,  draw  the  line  Mejia-C-M.  At 
W.  Ladera  draw  W.  Ladera-M  perpendicular  to  Mejia-W.  Ladera. 
Then  the  line  W.  Ladera-M  is  the  elevation  of  W.  Ladera  above 
Mejia,  and  it  may  be  scaled  and  placed  on  the  calculation-sheet. 

At  E  draw  DE  perpendicular  to  the  line  N.  Guadahipe-W.  La- 
dera and  equal  to  — 0.51  units,  and  at  W.  Ladera  draw  W.  Ladera- 
G  perpendicular  to  the  same  line.  Through  N.  Guadalupe  and  D 
draw  N.  Guadalupe-D-G.  Then  W.  Ladera-G  is  the  depression  of 
W.  Ladera  below  N.  Guadalupe.  Scale  this,  and  place  it  on  the  cal- 
culation-sheet. 

To  calculate  the  elevation  : 

In  the  right-angled  triangle  Mejia- A-B,  the  side 

Mejia-B  =  — ^^'^^  ,  =  20.6  units. 
•^  coslO°  36' 

In  the  right-angled  triangle  Mejia-B-C,  the  tangent  of  angle  at 

base  =^  =  0.03932  :  the  angle  of  elevation  =  2°  15'. 
20.6  '  ^ 

In  the  triangle  Mejia-W.  Ladera-M,  the  side  W.  Ladera-M  = 

5668  X  tan  2°  15'  =222.8  feet. 

In  the  triangle  N.  Guadalupe-F-E,  the  side  N.  Guadulupe-E  ^ 

^^•^      =  20.4  units, 
cos  6"^  36' 

In  the  triangle  N.  Guadalupe-D-E,  the  tangent  of  angle  at  base  = 

IZM^  =  —  0.02500  :  the  angle  of  depression  =  —  \°  26'. 
20.4  ^  ^ 

In  the  triangle  N.  Guadalupe-W.  I^adera-G,  the  side  W.  Ladera- 
G  =  6292  X  tan  1°  26'  =  157.3  feet. 

Therefore  W.  Ladera  is  222.8  feet  above  Mejia  and  157.3  feet  l)e- 
low  N.  Guadalupe.  If  Mejia  is  500  feet  above  the  datum-plane, 
then  W.  Ladera  is  722.8  feet  and   N.  Guadalupe  880.1  feet  above 
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the  same  plane.  In  the  same  manner  any  other  point  on  these  two 
phot<jgraj>hs  may  he  located  j;raj>hi«illy  or  hy  ealculation. 

The  point  W.  Ladera  may  be  determinetl  from  one  photograph 
thuH  : 

The  side  Corruscos-Mejia  is  known  from  the  triangulation,  and 
the  bearing  of  CorruscoH-W.  Ladera  from  the  field-notes.  Then  in 
the  trianf;;le  Corruscos-Mcjia-W.  Ladera,  we  have  the  angle  at  ('nr- 
rusco.s  =  139°  45'.  From  the  photograph  VIII  Mejia,  we  can  fin«l 
the  angles  15°  15'  and  10°  36'  as  before.  Their  sum  25°  51'  is  the 
angle  at  Mejia.  The  angle  at  W.  Ladera  is  equal  to  180°  —  (139° 
45'  -t  25°  51')  =  14°  24'.  The  triangle  can  now  l>e  .solved  by  the 
ordinary  sine-lbrmula,  and  the  distances  from  Mejia  and  N.  Guada- 
lii|)<'  to  W.  Ladera  and  their  bearings  can  be  determined. 

Grnci'dl  Rnnarl<H. — The  el<Miiciits  for  determining  the  elevations 
or  depressions  of  jwints  above  or  l)elow  the  plane  of  the  optical  axis 
may  l)e  measured  directly  in  the  field  without  taking  the  picture  at 
all.  For  this  purpose,  the  ground  gla.ss  is  ruled  in  s<{uares,  each  side 
being  equal  to  one  unit  of  the  sciile,  i.e.,  to  one-half  inch,  or  one  cen- 
timeter, etc.  The  focal  distance  of  the  lens  must  be  expressj-il  in  the 
same  unit,  as  so  many  half-inches,  centimeters,  etc.  By  shifting  the 
front  board,  any  point  may  be  brought  on  the  intersection  of  any 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  and  it.s  distances  from  the  axes  read  in 
whole  nnml)ers.  The  iiidex-reiidings  being  carefully  noted  for  each 
point  will  enable  the  surveyor  to  reduce  these  elements  to  t1ie  sjime 
liori/oiital  plane,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  same  height  of 
instrument. 

The  entire  *<urvey  may  be  niade  by  the  photographic  methoil,  di— 
tancos,  elevations  and  vertical  and  ht)rizontal  angles  being  determined 
as  accurately  and  far  more  ex|)e<litiously  than  by  any  other  method. 
For  taking  topography  this  raetluKl  is  invaluable.  The  photographs 
are  superior  to  any  sketch  the  ordinary  surveyor  can  make,  and  eon- 
tain  all  the  necessary  data  for  determining  the  contours  of  the  land- 
scape in  the  picture. 

Any  ordinary  <ameni,  nKnlified  as  indicate<l,  may  Ik*  useil,  tlmugh 
it  is  believed  that  a  5  by  7  or  5  by  8  picture  is  as  small  jus  will  give 
goixl  results.  As  to  lenses,  one  with  a  long  focus  is  reoommende<l. 
C  elluloid  films  with  a  matt  surface  on  the  back  are  to  l>e  preferre*! 
t«)  glass  for  obvious  rcjisons.  They  are  light  and  non-shrinkable, 
and  tiie  matt  surface  can  be  written  ujwn  with  pen  or  |>encil.  While 
the  plotting  may  be  done  directly  fn)m  the  negativtis,  it  Ls  at  times 
ditlicult  to  recognize  points  on  them.      l*a[>er  positives  shrink  ami 
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cannot  l)e  relied  upon.  To  avoid  tliese  inconveniences,  we  tried  posi- 
tives on  the  celluloid  films  and  they  gave  excellent  results.  If  it  is 
desired  to  use  the  negatives  for  other  purposes,  positives  may  be 
made  on  films  and  the  measurements  taken  from  these  latter.  Or  a 
film  may  be  thorougly  cleansed  and  ruled  as  desired  for  a  permanent 
scale. 

As  surveyors  are  not  usually  photographers,  and  as  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  obtain  the  services  of  an  expert,  the  following  notes  from 
actual  experience  may  be  of  some  value.  We  have  found  that  in  order 
to  obtain  the  best  results  at  elevated  stations,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  sun  as  low  as  possible  and  still  be  able  to  shield  the  lens  from 
direct  illumination.  Our  best  negatives  were  made  with  tiie  camera 
directed  due  west  and  so  late  in  the  afternoon  that  it  was  necessary 
to  hold  the  slide  of  the  plate-holder  like  a  hood  over  the  lens  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Negatives  taken  with  the 
sun  high  are  unsatisfactory,  as  they  lack  contrast,  unless  it  is  cloudy, 
and  even  then  the  landscape  is  too  evenly  illuminated  for  the  best 
results. 

For  development,  any  standard  formula  may  be  used,  but  the  in- 
convenience of  transporting  balances,  graduates,  etc.,  or  chemicals  in 
solution,  led  us  to  adopt  the  following  method,  in  which  all  materials 
are  carried  dry  and  the  necessity  of  weighing  and  measuring  is  ob- 
viated.    For  developing  200  8  by  10  films,  the  following  is  ample: 

1  ounce  Hydroquinon. 

1  ounce  Eikonogen. 

1  pound  Sodium  sulphite,  crystals. 

1  pound  Potassium  carbonate,  dry. 

3  ounces  Chrome  Alum. 

1  ounce  Citric  acid. 

6  pounds  Sodium  hyposulphite. 

To  prepare  the  baths  for  development,  dissolve  in  about  a  pint  of 
water  4  or  5  pieces  of  chrome  alum,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut,  and  1  or  2  pieces  of  citric  acid  of  the  size  of  a  beau. 
The  hypo  bath  is  prej)ared  as  usual.  When  ready  to  develop,  put 
into  5  or  G  ounces  of  water  20  to  30  drops  of  the  saturated  sulphite 
solution  and  4  or  5  of  the  saturated  carbonate  solution.  To  this  bath 
add  of  the  two  reducers  as  much  as  can  be  heaped  on  a  3-cent  piece. 
If  the  picture  does  not  soon  ajij)ear,  add  another  5  drops  of  the  car- 
bonate solution.  With  this  method  chemical  fog  is  impossible  and 
over-exposure  is  under  good  control,  while  under-exposure  can  be 
remedied  by  soaking  the  film  in  the  developer  before  adding  the  re- 
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(lupcrs.  Very  goo<l  results  were  ol)taine<l  from  equal  parts  of  Eiko 
and  Hydro.  A.s  tlie  Eiko  gives  energy  and  the  Hydro  density,  the 
operator  may  modify  the  amount  of  each  used  to  suit  any  particular 
case.  The  P2iko  should  l)e  rubbed  down  as  fine  as  possible  in  a  mor- 
tar as  it  assists  solution.  After  <icvelopment,  an  immersion  in  the 
bath  of  chrome  alum  and  citric  acid  will  prevent  stripping  and  help 
to  clear  the  film. 

ir.  Co-ordinate  Surveying. 

The  preparation  of  this  part  of  the  present  paper  wassugge  te<i  to 
Mr.  H.  O.  Flipper  by  the  article  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Henry 
V.  Walling,  in  \'an  Nostrand's  Science  Si-nea  No.  72.  Mr.  Walling's 
article  contiiins  more  of  suggesti«)n  and  recf)mmendation  than  expla- 
nation of  the  system.  Mr.  Fli|)per  has  use<l  extensively  a  .system  of 
co-ordinate  surveying  whi<-h  scmicd  to  fill,  l)etterthan  any  other,  the 
conditions  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  (public  land  surv«y- 
ing  in  Mexico,  under  concessions),  viz.,  expe<lition  and  cheapness, 
with  an  acceptable  (legree  of  accuracy  ;  and  he  has  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal the  following  account  of  his  method,  for  which  I  desire  that 
full  cre<lit  shall  be  given  to  him,  professionally. 

The  first  step  is  to  make  a  reconnais-sance  of  the  section  to  Ix'  sur- 
veyed, select  triangulat ion-points  and  erect  at  each  a  suitable  signal. 
A  bjuse-line  is  then  measured  in  a  suitable  place.  (During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work,  or  at  its  termination,  one  or  more  adtb'tional  bitse- 
lines  are  measuri-d,  to  check  the  calculations.  For  these  mea.sure- 
ments,  a  20-meter  steel  tape  is  usetl ).  The  base  is  correctetl  for  grade, 
pull,  sag  and  tempeniture,  and  reiluc-eil  to  st*a-level  ;  and  its  astro- 
nomical bearing,  or,  better,  its  azimuth,  is  determinetl.  From  each 
triangulation-point  the  magnetic  Injaring  (or  preferably  the  azimuth, 
if  the  instrument  is  graduate*!  from  0°  to  360°)  of  every  other  Hag 
that  is  visible  is  then  observeti.  As  only  the  angles  of  the  triangles 
are  wanteil,  it  is  not  nec(>ssj\ry  to  worry  alxnit  k>c:il  attraction  or  as- 
tronomiial  bearings  or  variation  of  the  needle.  Due  care  is  taken  to 
have  all  observations  as  tx)rrect  as  p(\ssible,  and  at  least  three  ol»scr- 
vations  are  made  for  each  <letermination.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
tract from  actual  notes,  showing  the  form  of  record  employeii. 

At  the  top  of  the  page  the  date  and  the  name  of  the  |M>iut  where 
the  observations  are  made  are  noteil.  It  the  point  is  a  triangulation- 
point,  a  small  triangle  is  place<l  after  it  as  in  the  instance  given  above. 
In  the  left-hand  colunni  arc  put  the  names  of  the  |v>ints  oljserve<l  and 
after   them  the  readings  of  the  instrument,  that   is,  the  bearings  or 
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EL  MORO,  A,  JULY  12th,  1890. 


Points  observed. 

Direct  Position. 

Reverse  Position. 

Ver.  I. 

Ver.  II. 

Ver.  I. 

Ver.  II. 

San  Juan 

48°  10'  30" 
10'  00" 
10'  30" 

10'  00" 
10'  30" 
10'  30" 

48°  10'  30" 
10'  30" 
10'  00" 

10'  00" 
10'  00" 
i0'30" 

Mean 

48°  10'  20" 

73°  14'  30" 
14'  15" 
14'  15" 

10'  20" 

14'  15" 
14'  30" 
14'  30" 

48°  10'  20" 

73°  14'  15" 
14'  15" 
14'  15" 

10'  10" 

14'  30" 
14'  15" 
14'  30" 

San  Pedro 

Mean 

73°  14'  20" 

14'  25" 

73°  14'  15" 

14'  25" 

azimuths  of  those  points,  as  seen  from  the  point  of  observation. 
Similar  columns  may  be  provided  for  vertical  angles  when  desired. 
The  angles  may  be  measured  directly  of  course,  and  as  often  as  de- 
sired ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  angles  themselves  are  not  affected  by 
local  attraction  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

With  the  base-line  and  the  angles  deduced  from  the  bearings  or 
azimuths,  all  the  distances  covered  by  the  triangulation  may  be  cal- 
culated. Every  line  may  be  calculated  from  two  or  more  triangles, 
affording  in  this  way  a  check  on  each  by  comparison  of  results.  Each 
triangle  may  be  corrected  for  spherical  excess  and  the  forward-  and 
back-azimuth  of  every  line  computed.  When  the  sections  surveyed 
are  comparatively  small,  and  unless  it  is  intended  to  combine  a  num- 
ber of  these  into  a  large  general  map,  as  the  counties  of  a  State,  for 
instance,  it  is  not  necessary  to  correct  for  spherical  excess. 

The  triangles  are  calculated  by  the  ordinary  sine-formulas.  The 
angles  are  computed  from  the  azimuths  by  subtracting  the  first  from 
the  second,  adding  360°  to  the  latter  if  0°  intervenes.  Instead  of 
calculating  the  mean  of  each  set  of  observations,  calculate  the  mean 
of  the  repetitions,  the  angle  corresponding  to  each  position  of  the  tele- 
scope and  vernier,  and  take  the  mean  of  these  as  the  result  required. 
To  illustrate,  find  the  angle  at  El  Moro  between  San  Juan  and  San 
Pedro.     We  have 


73°  14' 20" 
48    10  20 

25   04  00 


73°  14'  25" 
48    10  20 

25    04  05 


73°  14' 15" 
48    10  20 

25   03  65 


73°  14'  25" 
48    10   10 

25    04  15 


25°  04' 00" 
25    04  05 
25    03  55 
and     25    04   15 


25    04  04 
which  is  the  angle  at  El  Moro  between  San  Juan  and  San  Pedro. 
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Azimuths  are  liere  cstimatwl  toward  tlie  right  from  0°  at  the  nnrtlj 
pole  to  300°  or  0^  again.  TIm'V  may  l>e  estimated  from  the  sanie 
point  toward  the  left,  or  from  0°  at  the  south  point  either  right  or 
left. 

The  calculation.^  should  be  made  in  the  following  order:  1.  Ue- 
d notion  of  base-line;  2.  Triangles  of  triatjgulation  ;  3.  Azimuth.s  of 
sides  of  triangles  ;  4.  Co-ordinates  of  triangulation  points;  5.  Three- 
point  problems  ;  6.  Unimportant  i)oints  by  intersection  ;  7,  Plotting; 
8.  Areas. 

Print€'d  blanks  of  the  following  form  are  used  for  calculating  plane 
triangles,  with  seven-figure  logarithm^.  The  algebraic  signs  placed 
before  the  logarithms  on  this  blank  and  others  given  in  this  pa|>er  in- 
dicate the  operations  to  be  performed,  while  those  placed  after  them 
are  the  signs  of  the  quantities  them.selves. 


A 

Prielo 

Prioto-Yaqnl 

—■in  — . 
_»in    + 

f 

TEIA] 
B 

4.854ms 
0.90QWW 

S'OLES: 
Rftjon                  C, 

Yoqili 

AC 

— 

B_ 

M   *S  8»' 
a  si  irf' 

jPrieto-Balon 

4.44M)BaS 

C 

O.H44B«7S 
1961674 

A       HI    M  19 

B  C        Raion-Taqui 

r. 

_  mn* 

AB_ 

A 

2?77y*5 

Ar, 

B  — 

_          • 

_«iii  — , 
•ln+  . 

■"" 

c 

A 

■in*     ii^^^^iiii 

AJB_ 

- 

BC 

- 

Spherical  excess  is  computed  by  Logendre's  formula, 

6c8in  A 


E  = 


2/?sinl" 


in  which  E  is  the  spherical  excess,  6  and  c  two  sides  of  the  plane  tri- 
angle, A  the  includeil  angle  and  R  the  mean  radius  of  the  earth. 

The  expression,     6csin  .1  is  the  area  of  the  plane  triangle.     It  is 

evident  that  any  other  exjin's.sion  for  the  .said  area  may  be  substi- 
tuteil  for  (his  (mic  in  tlic  formula  for  spherictil  cxce.s.'*. 
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When  no  correction  is  made  for  spherical  excess,  the  back-azimuth 
is  given  by  the  formula, 

Z'  =  Z±1S0°. 

When,  however,  the  correction  for  sjiherical  excess  is  made,  or 
when  convergency  is  considered,  the  formula  for  back-azimuth  be- 
comes 

Z'=Z±lSO°±dZ 

in  which  Z'  is  the  back-azimuth,  Z  the  forward-azimuth,  and  dZ the 
correction  for  azimuth.  The  upper  signs  are  used  when  Z  <  180^ 
and  the  lower  when  Zy  180°.  The  correction  for  azimuth,  dZ,  is 
computed  by  the  usual  L,  M,  Z  formulas,  as  follows: 

Spherical  excess  E= -^ 

^  2ii2sinl" 

E,  mean  radius  of  the  earth  =  6367395.6  meters. 

Factor i^  =  _—i -Log.  i^=  1.40547 

2E2sinl''      ^ 

Latitude,  Longitude  and  Azimuth. 

L—L'=-\-dL  =  BKcosZ-\-  CK^ sin^Z -\- Dh-. 

M—  M'  =  —  dM=  AK^~ 

cos  L' 

Z  ^  ISO  — Z'=  —  dZ  =  d3I sm  L^. 

To  make  these  calculations  I  use  printed  blanks  of  the  following 
form : 

LATITUDE,  LONGITUDE  and  AZIMUTH. 
A         Pivisatleroa B        Prieto C        Ynqtii 

A                  68°  2fl'  .37"     08°  20  37." 25  a  'aC.Sl.8 log  ,,  4..3M7an6 

B 78   34  r>3 78   34  53.  25  ~b  •■MN44.n log  4.3778790 

C 32_55  30 .32   55  80.  25  .c  13221.8                   log  4.1812939 

1«0   00' 00"  180' 00' 00 "76 

Spherical  Excess.  True  Azimuths  (direct  and  back.)  Az  N.E. 

Pfldldr...      _M0547 Aziinnthof Yogni-Prieio 8°  OO'  06." 8 

■  b  V.   +  A  377^*^ Sphericnl  angle  at        Yoqui +  J2_M^30._3_ 

c_.+  4.1212!> 

sin     A.._-t-  .n.!H'.H(i(i  ,  Azimuth  of         YaqMi-Di\igadero»        Z  -        41    04  37.  1 

1.H73W1)  IRQ 


Z+180-      gBl    04  87.  1 
E 0  .740  dZ-  •*•  04  62.  8    4- 

>iB 0".248  Aziinnth  of        DivignderoB-Yaqul         Z ,=       221'  mi  20."9 
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Furt  B 
CO*.     Z 


Geographical  Coonlinatea. 


•t-dL. 


rf  48'.'74      ♦ 
4        0  .01       * 


Ffcct.C 

+  H.7W7«          ♦ 

F«<Tt.  D 

«Jf»4 

4' 

•in*  Z 

7.HBI8 

ttMMttl           ■» 

« 

h'.. 

0".JM             ♦ 

h'.. 

0  .(wr 

■f 

Fact.  A 

H.v>sav«      ♦ 

dM 

•.Turas 



K 

4.   1  '.-;  '.-■h:       4 

■1"  L^    . 

•f  o.aB0aa 

»• 

■in     Z.. 

iWH 

__  — 

«>••   I*... 

+ 

-dZ.. 

W.7? 

_  — 

-dM 


Coordinates  of  DiTisaderoa 


L„     ao  00  00  , 
iiii"-*-,,    »  *4 

L'. ao    OO'  44" 

LatituiU  N. 


M_..      81    »)  no_ 
dM...— 9  v.r, 


\Co«t  of  Greenwich^ 


After  calculation  of  the  triangulation,  with  correction  for  spherical 
excess,  when  necessary,  and  citrnputation  of  the  Ijack-azimuth  of 
every  line,  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  every  |)oint,  referre<i  to 
some  suitable  jwint  il-^  an  origin,  may  l>e  calculated  as  follows: 


Fuj.  2. 


1 

r 

^h 

\ 

r 

( 

J" 

\.. 

1                : 

V 

\ 

In  Fig,  2,  A  is  a  |>oint  of  which  the  coordinates  X'  and  Y'  are 
known  ;  B  is  a  point  of  which  the  co-ordinates  X  and  Y  are  require«l. 
( )l)vionsly,  X  =  X'  =t  x  ;  anil  Y  =  Y'  ±  y ;  x  ami  y  being  the  de- 
l»arture  and  latitude  of  B  from  A.  These  departures  and  latitudes 
are  given  by  the  following  formulas,  u  being  the  forwanl-azimutb 
and  6  the  distance  : 
VOL.  XX. — 48 
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Quad  rail  Ui. 

Azimuths. 

X 

y 

I 

u  <    90« 

+  6  sin  tt 

+  6  cos  tt 

11 

u  >    90° 

+  6  sin  (180°  — w) 

—  6  cos  (180°  —  u) 

III 

u  >  180° 

—  b  sin  (u  —  180°) 

—  6  cos  (u  —  180°) 

IV 

tt  >  270° 

—  6  sin  (360°  —  u) 

4-  6  cos  (360°  -  «)      ! 

The  following  is  the  form  of  blank  employed  : 


PKOJECTIONS  and  COOEDINATES. 
A D 


AD 


a2  =  178   40  51 


4,mm40 


■Bin  _..■!-  8.8(l-213g7 


2.3W7H27 


250.4 


83NW.6 


4.ii:y,ft440 


+ cos       +  9.tlW»g<49  — 

+  4.n8053S9  — 

Y 5 

+  '  (    lOttfC.5  — 

33801.0 —         T.  4r9W».0  + 


-        Y 


.X 


_—  COS 


_        y 

=-       Y. . 


_—        Y 


Filling  In. — The  most  expeditious  method  of  filling  in  is  that  of 
the  "three-point  problem."  The  practice  is  to  go  to  every  corner 
of  private  lands,  every  spring,  every  mountain  peak  not  a  triangu- 
lation-point,  and  every  other  point  which  it  is  desired  to  locate  on 
the  map,  and  take  the  azimuth  of  every  flag  that  is  visible,  precisely 
as  was  done  in  the  triangulation.  Here  also  all  that  is  wanted  is 
the  angle  between  every  two  lines.  If  it  is  desired  to  meander 
a  stream  or  road  or  trail  or  locate  important  topographical  features 
of  the  country,  observations  as  described  are  taken  on  every  flag  that 
is  visible.  Each  point  may  be  caUnilated  by  several  set*  of  three 
points  and  the  results  may  be  compared  as  a  check.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  shown  by  Fig,  ^,  the  ]>oint  a  may  be  calculated  from  the 
points,  UK,  or  ML,  or  IIvN,  or  JKL,  or  KLN,or  IKl),  or  KND, 
ojf  LND,  etc. 
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Fio.  3. 


The  throe-point  problem  is  calculated  as  follows: 

Case  I. 

The  sides  a,  h  and  r,  and  their  azimuths,  the  angles  A,  B  and  C, 
and  the  observcnl  angles/ and  y,  having  l>cen  given  bv  previous  cal- 
cidations  or  observations,  it  is  rei]uirwi  to  find  AD,  or  CD,  or  BD. 


In  the  triangUu  BCD  and  ACD 

r<r» o  sin  x      6  sin  v      , 

^JL* ; — y  =  -  .     ^,  whoncv 

sin/  8in<7 


sin  y o8in,7 

8>n  «~  6  sin/ 
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Let  m  be  any  angle,  such  that 

tan  m  = f  =  -r— ^,  whence  sin  y  =  sin  a?  tan  m.     But 

0  sin/        sinic 

tan^(a;  —  y)       sin  a;  —  siny       sin  ar — sin  a;  tan  m 
tan  ^{x  -}-  y)       sin  x  +  sin  y       sin  a:  +  sin  x  tan  vi 

1  —  tan  m 


1  +  tanm 


=  cot  (m  +  45®) 


tan |(a7  —  y)^  tan H^  +  2/)  cot  {m  +  45°) 
i(a;+2/)  =  180°-i(/  +  5r  +  C). 

Having  found  x  and  3/,  we  have,  in  the  triangle  ABD,  the  angle  at 
B,  or  B'  =  a;  —  B,  and  the  angle  at  A,  or  A'  =  y  —  A  ;  and  AD  or 
BD  can  be  found  by  the  usual  sine-formula. 


Ca^e  21. 

The  same  elements  being  given  and  required,  but  D  being  within 
the  triangle  ABC,  the  calculation  results  as  follows  : 
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B'  =  B  — a;,  and  A'=A  — y. 

Case    in. 

For  this  case,  presenting  a  still  different  relative  position  of  D,  the 
result  is  as  follows : 


Fio.  6. 


i{^  +  y)  =  HC-(/+5^)] 

B'  =  B  +  ar,  and  A'  =  A  +  y. 

The  correctness  of  the  calculation  may  be  vorifitHl  in  citliir  lA"  the 
three  cafles  by  the  formula : 


tanm  = 


^BDsmiy-\-g) 
AD  sin  {x-\-f) 


It  sometimes  happens  that  only  one  or  two  flags  are  visible,  in 
which  case  auxiliary  points  may  be  used.  For  such  a  purpose,  select 
a  point  from  which  at  least  three  points  are  visible  and  which  is  it- 
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self  visible  from  the  point  whose  location  is  required.  Ixx;ate  the 
auxiliary  point  by  the  "three-point  problem,"  and  then  the  required 
point  by  means  of  the  two  visible  flags  and  the  auxiliary  point  just 
established.  Or,  when  only  two  flags  are  visible,  as  A  and  B  from 
C,  in  Fig.  7,  we  may  proceed  as  follows: 


Fig.  7. 


^^ 


^^■^ 


K 


.^^ 


^A-:::.JlA .i? Lcl!i..:::A^ 

At  C  take  the  azimuths  of  A  and  B  and  any  third  jwint  as  D,  from 
which  A,  B,  and  C  are  visible.  Go  to  D  and  take  the  azimuths  of 
A,  B,  and  C. 

In  the  triangle  BCD, 

a  =  —. — -;  and  in  ACD,  b  =  -^ ;  whence 

sin  X  sin  y 

b        c?  sin/sin  .T       sin/sin  a; 
a        d  sin  2/  sin  ^       sin  g  &in  y 

Let  wi  be  any  angle  such  that  ^ 

b        sin  /"sin  x  .  o      ,, 

tan  m  ^  —  =  -^ — ; —  or  cot  in  =  —-  ;  then 
a        sin^siny  b 

cotm  —  1       a  —  b  .,      .    ,f.o\ 

= ^  =  cot  (m  +  45  ). 

cot  »i  +  1       a-\-  b 

In  the  triangle  ABC, 
tan  I  {A  —B)=  ^^  tan  l^{A-\- B)  =  \axxI{A  + B) cot  (m  +  45°). 

Since  A  +  B  =  180°  —  K,  the  values  of  A  and  B  can  be  calcu- 
lated ;  and  in  the  same  triangle,  ABC, 
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.        csin  ^       ,  csin  A 

0  =  — r    - ,  and  a  = 

8in  A  sin  K 

For  tluso  oalnilations,  iiiclu<liii{r  tlioso  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
points  thusdetermine<l,  priutwl  blanks  of  the  following  form  are  used: 


F.B.yo.     6         T>. 
A         •*   Clinnftte 


THREE   POINTS. 
Piti(|iiit4> 


Az     N.W. 


B. 


RaIacIa 


aww.o log  4.4ii.vtfr 

aooffi.« loK  4.90Kom 

zniiA      log  4.Mnm 

B  aa'  M'as" 


-7) 


4.an8HDni 


■lllg 


*SI 


b ^4.UWil» 

■inf        -ft^tt 


m ^4a°4rfl0'*    ^^ 

0 4.4iiaaa7 

il.BeW0»4 


4.M71870 


JOgMLL 


AD_. 

mAC=    »lg°  40  wf 
y_  — flflJOlM 


uAD=   iw  n»  as 


ni  +  «f  —  »7°4Bl'l0" 


«(«*y)-j4_)W_47 

Ji(,-y)-_7_vy«__-» 

s  =88   8800. 


y  =M  «« 


4^089024 


c 

Camero 

„az" 

1«°  m'  08" 

Ul« 

S«7   •«» 

u  • 

Sit   40  90 

-.C     ^.. 

75°  ll'4rf' 

f. 

CB'  2s'  «" 

=0»  "B 

1 

.in   ^4  45 

C> 

f+K 

.2in_V<a_ 

^(C^f 

'li«   -JH  IS 

)-3»(c*r 

H  JW47 

— 

cot 

i 

(•.SKWVM 

♦ 

Un 

K  lO.SfliflWM 

♦ 

Un 

iLiWii^r  "■ 

+ 

a-B 

»•.  ."w'jr" 

y-A_ 



IT   .V»  87 

«in(y-Ahi^|,^J^ 
4.qBiW1»4 


•in  f — _ 

■in  X 4 


BD 11WM    ^ 

A  D.J 4.8171g78 

■in  u  An-»P.7474Haa    ■* 


CD. 


8810.0 


A   _X«'       «W71.0 

D  X =     leooo.o 


4.8171078  _ 

ommAD  -f  ooiwanor     — 
4.l»wn78     — 

J '    IWlJt      — 

T _^    imiO  0        ♦ 


In  extended  calculations  it  frequently  hapj)ens  that  the  three  (x)intH 
are  given  by  their  co-ordinates  alone.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to 
calculate  the  triangle,  which  is  done  by  the  following  formulas: 
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tan  Ui  = 


tan  u., 


tan  u-. 


X2  X-y 

^2  —  2/1 

x^       X2 
2/3  —  2/2 

Vz  —  Vi 


sin  Wi        cos  itj 
_a^3  — '^2_y3  — 2/2 


sin  M, 


cos  u. 


6  __  ^3      ^1 Vs.  —  2/1 

sin  M3        cos  «3 


^  =  a0.^5  — a^.^C:  B  =  mO""  —  {az.BA  —  az.BC) : 
C  =  as.O^  — a^.C5. 

In  these  calculations  great  care  must  be  had  in  the  use  of  the  signs, 
in  order  to  get  the  correct  values  of  tti,  Wg,  and  1*3. 

If  .^2  —  Xy  is  +  and  y^  —  2/i  is  +,  tan  u^  is  -\-  ',  Ui  <  90°  and  is  in 
quadrant  I. 

If.r2 — .riis  +  and2/2  —  Vi'^^ — ,  tan  Wj  is  — ;  Wi  >  90°  <  180°  and 
is  in  quadrant  II. 

If  3^2 — a^iis  —  and  2/2  —  yi\s,  — ,  tan  itj  is +;  Wj  >  180°  <  270°  and 
is  in  quadrant  III. 

If  X2  —  Xy\s>  —  and  y^  —  2/1  '^  +  j  ^^°  ^*i  ^^  —  >  "^i  ^  ^ '^  ^°  ^  ^^^°  ^^^ 
is  in  quadrant  IV. 

If  the  bearings  are  wanted,  no  attention  need  be  given  to  the. signs, 
as  they  may  be  taken  directly  from  the  tables.  Or  the  azimuths  may 
be  converted  into  bearings  and  vice  versa.     If 

Azimuth  <  90°,  Bearing  =  Azimuth  and  is  N.  E. 

Azimuth  >  90°  <  180°,  Bearing  =  180°  —Azimuth  and  is   S.  E. 
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Azimuth  >  180°  <  270°,  Bearing  =  Azimuth— 180°  and  is  S.  W. 
Azimuth  >  270°  <  360°,  Bearing  =  360°  —  Azimuth  and  is  X.  W. 
The  printed  blanks  for  these  calculations  are  of  the  following  form : 


Chanatf* 


TRIANGLES, 
by  -CoordinatcB. 

B  Salada 


Az.  N.W. 
C  Camero 


A.x,= 
B.x.= 
C.x,= 


JWLO  +  .x,— x,= 


14046.0 +,  x,-x,= 
6070.0^Xf~x,= 


3.8558219 


___4Jtt40B(52_ 


tan  u, 

az  A  B=u,  ^ 


9.4B17557 


168   51  02 


x.-i, 

y.-Vt^ 

tan  n, 

azBC=u,  : 


A.mmo. 


—      8.7900085 


287°6if  39' 


4,0770407 


7175.0- 


'y,: 


los4!).0  -K  y,— y,=. 
j;i;ni!t.()_-,y,-y,=  ; 


2477S.O     — 


y,-y, — _4.2ni>i:ML 

tan  u, 9.Wi>r-2477 


azAC=n,  =   212  40  59 


19116.0 -,y,  =  l*"--"'  i[_— '  y,-  y,=  6166.0  4- 

11941.0 -,y,=      7703.0  — ,v^-y^r^  1H612.0  — 

8.8558219        azAB-  "  '  m' "■•" 

Bin  n,  —_9. 4442692        azAC 

44115527  A  

c=AB  =   25796*0 


4.2813970 

Bin  u,  —  9.9785069 
4.802H901 ' 

a=BC  ^     aoossTs 


4.0770407 


.—       Bin  u.    —    9.78238<i9 


4.»t4658S 
b=AC=__gll£a_ 


azTB  A=  843   51  02 

azBC^^^,^^ 
B=     55   5X  23 


azCA=_^J_JQ_5!L 


azCB=:J^E=^LJL 


C=- 


75    11   40 


B. 


C 


A.i,= 
B.x,= 
C.x.= 


yt-yi - 

tan  Uj 

az  AB=n.= 


y,-y, .— 

tan  u^ _ 

azBC=u,= 

x.-x. 


y.-yr - 

tan  u, _. 

8LzAC=u,=i 


_-a,-Trx,= 


--Ty,= 


sm  u, 


c=A  B  = 


sin  u .  — 


a=BC  = 


—      Bin  u. 


b=AC  = 


--.y.— y,= . 
--.y,-y,=- 

--»yi-y,=- 

azAB=. 

azAC=. 

A=" 


A'BAs. 

azBC= 

3=. 


azC  A=. 
atCB=. 


Unimportant  Points. — Unimportant  points  may  be  locatetl  by  sim- 
ple intersection,  thus: 

Given  {V\^.  d)  AC  and  its  azimuth,  and  the  angle  A,  to  find  the 
azimuths  of  Ali  and  CB,  solve  the  triangle  and  locate  B. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  a  third  point,  D,  visible  from  C,  and  whose 
azimuth  CD  is  known,  as  also  the  observed  angle  between  CD  and 
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Fig.  9. 


CB.  From  the  known  azimuth  of  AC  and  the  angle  CAB,  the  azi- 
muth of  AB  is  found,  and  from  the  azimuth  of  CD  and  the  angle 
BCD  the  azimuth  of  CB  is  found.  From  the  azimuths  of  the  three 
sides  the  interior  angles  can  easily  be  found,  as  follows: 


Sides. 

Angles. 

Azimuths. 

AC 
AB 
CD 
CB 
CA 
BA 
BC 

106°  10'  13" 
221°  55'  20.5" 
269°  01'  32" 
261°  29'  28" 
286°  10'  13" 
41°  55'  205" 
81°  29'  28" 

115°  45'  07.5'^ 

7°  30'  04'' 
24°  40'  45" 

39°  34'  07.5" 

That  is,  the  measured  angle  at  A,  115°  45'  07.5",  between  B  and 
C,  added  to  the  known  azimuth  of  AC,  106°  10'  13",  gives  the  azi- 
muth of  AB,  221°  55'  20.5". 

The  measured  angle  C,  7°  30'  04",  between  B  and  D,  subtracted 
from  the  known  azimuth  of  CD,  269°  01'  31",  gives  the  azimuth  of 
CB,  261°  29'  28".  This  latter  subtracted  from  the  azimuth  of  CA, 
or  the  back-azimuth  of  AC,  106°  10'  13"  +  180°  =  286°  10'  13", 
gives  the  angle  C,  24°  40'  45",  between  A  and  B. 

The  azimuth  of  BC,  or  the  back-azimuth  of  CB,  261°  29'  28"  — 
180°  =81°  29'  28",  less  the  azimuth  of  BA,  or  the  back-azimuth  of 
AB,  221°  55'  20.5"  —  180°  =  41°  55'  20.5"  gives  39°  34'  07.5",  the 
angle  at  B  between  A  and  C. 
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With  the  liide  AC  an<l  the  three  angles,  the  triangle  can  be  readily 
solved. 

At  times  the  problem  is  presentetl  in  this  form. 


Fw.  10. 


V 


Given  AC  and  its  azimuth,  re<jtiire<l  the  position  of  the  point  B. 

The  azitiHith  of  A  I)  and  the  ()l)8erv(Ml  angle  BAD  are  known, 
hence  the  azimuth  of  AJi.  The  observcil  angle  BCK  is  known,  but 
not  the  azimuth  of  CE.  The  azimuth  of  EF  and  the  angle  FEC  are 
known,  hence  the  azimuth  of  EC.  From  the  back-azimuth  of  EC, 
or  the  azimuth  of  CE  and  the  angle  BCE,  the  azimuth  of  CB  is  found. 
The  azimuths  of  the  three  sides  now  being  known,  the  angles  are 
readily  found  and  the  triangle  is  solved.  The  form  of  the  printed 
blanks  for  angles  and  azimuths  has  Iwon  already  given. 

With  the  co-ordinates  of  every  j)oint  correctly  calculated  the  map 
can  now  be  plotted  with  the  greatest  facility  and  far  more  correctly 
than  with  protractor  ami  sc:ile. 

The  courst-s  and  distances  may  be  calculated  from  the  co-ortli nates 
as  follows : 

Fid.  11. 
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tan  u=  -^ 


Vi—y 


sin  u       oos  u 
« 
The  printed  blank  for  these  calculations  is  in  the  following  form 

COURSES  and  DISTANCES. 


Salad  a 

X,  = 

1404(1.0 
flKTl.O 

-  ^ •37=- 

,  + y  =  , 

-■+     y,-y  =  . 

.  4- 

,  —      sin  u  — 

_S^W^ d=. 

-  — y,=  - 

lOKlfl.O 

_ 

Chanate 

X  ^ 

+ 

x,-x= 

X  -  X 

'     y,-y- 

7175.0 

3.ft55S219 
4.304m)«2 

8.8558219 

n.4442«il2 

tan.u 

ft.4(117.557 

4.411.^5C'7 

Chanate-Salada 

-u  = 

•v   — 

16°  08' 58' 

m 

2575ttJ.O 

B 



X  —  ■»—  , 

-  —     y.— y —  - 

_ 

' 

y-y— 

....     d=:. 

11  = 

in 

Areas. — Areas  may  be  calculated  from  the  co-ordinates  by  the  for- 
mula, 
Area  =  |[j/i  {x^  —  x^)  +  y^  {x^  —  x^)  +  ^3  {x^  —  x^)  +  y^  {x^  —  x,) 

+  2/6  (^4  — ^'/)] 


or 


Area  =  -J  [x,  {y,  —  y^)  +  x^  {y,  —  3/3)  +  x^  (y^  —  y^)  +  x^(i/^  —  y,) 

_  +2^5(2/4—^1)] 
The  form  of  reduction  is  as  follows  : 


Corner. 

Ordinates. 
(Y.) 

Abscissffi. 
(X.) 

Difference  of  Al- 
ternate Abscissje. 

Double  Areas. 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 

482 
319 
640 
892 
1210 

200 

718 

1031 

781 

350 

—  368 

—  831 

—  63 
+  681 
+  581 

—  1773 

—  2651 

—  403 
+  6074 
+  7030 

Plus  area +  13,104 

Minus  area —    4,827 


2)8,277 
4,138  sq.Dtt'n. 
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Thatis,350  — 718  =  — 368;  200—1031  =  —  831  ;  718  —  781 
=  —  63;   1031—350=  4  681  ;  and  781  —200=  -f  581. 

Mr.  Flipper  prefers  to  caleulutc  areas  by  a  inodiHcation  of  the  well- 
ktiown  nictlKxi  of"  Double  Meridian  1  )i.'*taiice«.  The  following  ex- 
ample will  wliow  the  pointJi  of  the  method.  The  |>oint  or  eorner 
nearest  the  meridian  passing  througii  the  center  of  the  tract  is  se- 
lected as  the  point  of  beginning. 


CoaiiM. 

DM. 

ProJcctioDi. 

D.IHiunoes 

3 

i 

"1 

V. 

8. 

S. 

W. 

B. 

Wi 

ea 

N.  ..   »  ..    VV.A 
S.  W.  ;    S.  K. 

8.  72°  31'  .M"  E. 
N.  44°  16'  87"  E. 
N.  44°  46'  18"  W. 
N.  630  %t'  W  W. 
8.  11"  88*  38"  W. 

548 
448 
866 
586 
748 

252 
818 

1«8 

728 

518 
818 

2G0 
431 
150 

888 

m 

68 

881 

5n 

0 

sn 

8M 
218 
868 

E. 

E. 
W. 

2867 
2258 

sn 

3879 



an 

801 

881 

an 

laas 

un 



- 



— 

2VC76 
4ia8tq.me<«ra. 

This  i.s  the  same  tract,  the  area  of  which  is  calculated  above  from 
the  co-ordinates  of  the  corners.     The  result  is  the  same,  of  course. 

It  will  Ik>  ol)Scrvc<l  that  the  sum  of  the  double  distances  cast  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  double  distances  west ;  that  the  \iisi  multiplier 
is  equal  to  the  first  double  distance,  with  a  contrary  sign  ;  and  that 
the  first  multiplier  is  always  zero. 

1st  I).  1).  =  1st  E.  or  W.  ±  l4ist  E.  or  W. 

2d  J ).  D.  =  l8t  E.  or  W.  =F  '^il  E.  or  W. 

3d  I>.  D.  ^  2d  E.  or  W.  =fc  3d  E.  <.r  W.,  etc. 

2d  Multiplier  =  2<1  D.  I). 

3d  Multiplier  =  2tl  Multiplier  ±  3<1  D.  D.,  etc. 

I^st  Multiplier  =  1st  D.  D. 

1st  Multiplier  —  I  Ast  Multiplier  dt  \xt  D.  1>.  =  0. 

The  northings  and  southings  are  multiplicil  by  the  multipliers,  and 
the  results  placet!  in  the  proj>er  columns.  The  difference  lx?tweon  tlic 
sums  of  tlie  two  columns  is  the  double  area,  and  half  of  this  is  the  area 
re«iuire<l. 

The  direct  methotl  by  co-onlinatcs  is  faulty  in  that  there  is  no  check 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  The  survey  should  first  be  Imlanixxl,  and 
then  the  urea  may  be  ailculated  by  either  methiKl.     Having,  howiver. 
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balanced  the  survey,  the  latter  raethod  is  the  simpler  and  shorter. 
By  balancing  the  survey,  errors  in  the  co-ordinates  may  be  dis- 
covered which  probably  would  otherwise  escape  detection. 

The  projections,  or  latitudes  and  departures,  may  be  calculated  on 
the  printed  blank  for  courses  and  distances. 

Advantages. — The  advantages  claimed  for  this  system  are: 

1.  The  superior  accuracy  of  surveys  thus  made  as  compared  with 
those  made  by  chain  and  compass,  or  chain  and  transit,  commonly 
known  as  "  traverse-surveying." 

2.  Its  cheapness.  The  work  is  done  far  more  rapidly  and  with  a 
much  smaller  number  of  assistants  than  by  any  other  method,  thus 
reducing  expenses  both  as  to  number  of  employees  and  as  to  time 
consumed. 

3.  Facility  and  accuracy  in  plotting. 

4.  The  certainty  that  subsequent  surveys  of  adjoining  tracts  made 
in  the  same  manner  will  fit  without  the  necessity  of  *'  fudging." 

5.  Absolute  certainty  of  description  in  conveyances. 

6.  Simple  and  convenient  notation  and  consequent  facility  of  cal- 
culation. 

7.  The  combinations  of  geodesy  with  ordinary  surveying,  so  that 
latitudes,  longitudes,  and  azimuths  may  be  readily  computed  and  large 
areas  plotted  on  a  polyconic  or  other  projection.  Where  the  system 
can  be  used  in  connection  with  accurately  established  geodetic  points, 
as  in  the  United  States,  a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy  may  be  ob- 
tained. 


NOTES  ON  A  NOVEL  CABLE- TRANSFER  FOR  RAILROAD- 
CARS,  AND  THE  USE  OF  THE  PATENT  LOCKED- 
WIRE  ROPE. 

BY  E.    G.    SPILSBURT,   TRENTON,    N.   J. 
(Glen  Summit  Meeting,  October,  1891.) 

As  a  fresh  illustration  of  the  advances  made  in  the  past  few  years 
in  the  overhead -cable  systems  of  hoisting  and  conveying,  as  applied 
to  open-cut  deep  mining  and  quarrying,  I  would  call  attention  to  a 
further  development  of  this  system  of  transportation  which  has 
lately  been  put  in  operation  in  this  State.  A  few  miles  above  Wil- 
liamsport,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  the  Glen  Union  Lumber  Com- 
pany, of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  owned   a  large  tract  of  valuable  timber- 
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land,  which  they  proposed  to  bring  into  the  market.  Unfortunately, 
this  land  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  while  the  rail- 
road, the  only  available  means  of  marketing  the  lumber,  runs  on  the 
left  bank.  The  river  is  about  750  feet  wide  at  this  place,  and  the 
cost  of  a  bridge  to  carry  the  cars  over  was  practically  prohibitory,  as 
it  threatened  to  consume  the  profits  of  the  business  for  many  years. 
Several  plans  for  obviating  the  difficulty,  such  as  a  ferry-transport, 
or  a  floating  bridge,  were  proposed ;  but  these  were  considered  im- 
practicable by  reason  of  the  rapid  floods  and  ice-gorges  to  which  this 
river  is  subject.  The  problem  was  then  submitted  to  the  writer,  who 
proposed  as  a  solution,  and  subsequently  erected,  one  of  the  Trenton 
Iron  Company's  cable-hoists.  This  transfer  has  now  been  in  success- 
ful operation  for  more  than  a  year,  and  has  thoroughly  demonstrated 
the  feasibility  of  the  system  for  carrying  loads  of  20  or  30  tons  over 
very  long  spans. 

The  work  to  be  done  was  to  take  the  loaded  railroad-cars  from 
the  tracks  which  brought  them  down  to  the  river-bank,  and  deliver 
them  without  unloading  to  the  tracks  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie 
railroad  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  shortest  span  which  could  be 
obtained  was  733  feet.  The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  general 
construction.  Two  70-foot  towers  were  erected,  one  on  each  bank, 
and  over  the  top  of  these  were  stretched  two  steel  cables,  each  2 
inches  in  diameter,  each  cable  having  a  breaking-strain  of  about  125 
tons.  In  order  to  equalize  the  strains  on  these  cables,  and  so  keep 
them  always  parallel,  they  were  made  in  one  continuous  length,  the 
two  loose  ends  being  anchored  rigidly  on  the  railroad  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  bight  at  the  other  end  passing  round  a  6-foot  sheave, 
revolving  in  a  shackle  attached  to  the  anchorage  on  the  other  bank. 
On  these  cables  runs  a  carriage  supported  on  four  wheels,  and  moved 
back  and  forth  by  means  of  an  endless  cable  1  inch  in  diameter.  In 
the  lower  part  of  tliis  carriage  are  placed  the  hoisting-sheaves,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  a  large  fall-block,  hoist  the  load  vertically,  high 
enough  to  free  it  from  the  tracks  at  each  end  and  from  the  river  at 
its  highest  stage  in  the  middle.  A  wrought-iron  lattice-work  cage, 
36  feet  in  IcMigth  and  fitted  with  tracks,  receives  the  car  at  each  end. 
The  sag  of  the  hauling-ropes  and  also  of  the  hoisting-rope,  which  on 
so  long  a  span  would  be  very  great,  is  taken  up  by  a  number  of  fall- 
rope  carriers  of  the  Locke  patent  design.  Indeed,  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  carriage  and  fall-blocks  is  only  a  modifiaition  of  Locke's 
system  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  case.  The  power  re- 
quired  to  ojierate  the  system   is  furnished   by    a   50-horse-power, 
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special ly-dcsi^tied  cii^iDe,  built  by  tfic  Li<l^jiT\vo<*«l  Marujfarturitijj 
Company.  The  total  load  «»rri«*<l  is  aUiut  20  tons,  including  the 
ca^e  and  car;  the  cstimat*"*]  load  of  lumlwr  being  12  tons.  The  trip 
acroHs  the  river  i.s  made  in  al>ont  three  miniitoj*.  The  total  ojet  of 
the  whole  Rtru<'ture  cornpleteil  was  lexs  than  one-fifth  the  oo^t  of  a 
brid);e,  even  of  the  lightest  design. 

During  itrt  <)peration  last  winter  and  spring,  no  delays  occnrred 
from  i<'e-gorges  or  freshet.**.  After  it  had  Ixi-n  running  for  w>me 
months,  however,  it  was  found  that  the  wi-jir  on  the  tremi  of  the 
carriage- wheels  was  very  great.  This  was  obviously  due  to  the  un- 
even furfaee  <d'the  rojM-s,  which  terxh-*!  to  <Mit  a  spind  thread  on  the 
grooves  corresponding  to  the  lay  of  the  strands  in  the  n)|>e.  Of 
course,  it  would  not  <lo  to  make  thest'  whe<'ls  of  harder  material  than 
the  rope,  since  it  is  chea|>er  to  replace  them  than  it  would  be  to  wear 
out  the  rope;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  replacing  the  w^heels 
threatened  to  lessen  greatly  the  economy  of  the  whole  system. 
Hence,  it  has  now  been  determiiKnl  to  replace  the  two  main  crd^les  of 
the  ordinary  make  by  two  of  the  smooth-(5oil  Klliot  lixkeil-rope 
cables,  the  use  of  which  entirely  obviates  all  this  wear  on  the  wheels. 
These  ropes  are  now  l)eing  man ii fact ure<l,  ami  I  ho|X'  to  pres«'nt,  at 
some  future  m<'eting,  figures  thoroughly  demonstrating  the  great 
advantages  of  these  ropes  over  all  others  for  just  such  p(ir|MMes. 

It  may  be  |)ermissible  to  «<ay  here  a  few  wonls  aln^ut  the  prr>gress 
of  the  intrmluctiou  of  this  Elliot  rope  in  this  country.  When  we 
first  l)egan  to  manufacture  it,  we  supposed  that  all  the  difficulties 
likely  to  arise  had  boon  met  by  the  patent«*es  in  their  English  works  ; 
but  we  soon  found  that  such  was  not  the  case,  and  that  there  was 
much  to  lei\rn  before  we  coidd  make  it  a  thorough  succoss.  As 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  are  aware,  several  of  the  first 
ropes  of  this  kind  which  we  placed  in  collieries  of  the  anthracite 
region  did  not  give  long  enough  extra  service  to  warrant  their  extra 
cost.  This  disappointment  was  due,  in  large  part,  to  a  lack  of  ex- 
perience on  our  juirt  as  to  the  exact  ipiality  of  ste<'l  n«v«*«isary  for  the 
ropes,  and  also  to  the  fact,  which  we  have  sin(x*  found  out,  that  these 
ropes  must  lx»  designetl  sjM'cially  for  the  use  they  are  to  be  put  to, 
and  (»nghf  not  to  be  ihikI  indiscriminatelv  fn>m  stock,  as  is  «»ftcn  the 
cjuse  with  the  ordinary  rojHjs.  Wherever  the  conditions  have  been 
thoroughly  made  known  to  the  manufacturer  beforehand,  thp*e  ropes 
are  now  giving  the  ntnjost  satisfaction,  and  I  feel  sure  that  gradually, 
as  they  Inn-ome  U'tter  known,  their  use  will  l>e  very  gn^tly  extended. 
In  the  English  (xillieriu:)  to-iluy,  their  use  is  increasing  rapidly,  not- 
voi-  XX.— 49 
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withstanding  all  tiie  prejudices  which  tjjey  have  iiad  to  combat  from 
other  manufacturers,  and  from  the  defects  which  many  of  tlie  first 
ropes  manifested.  A  leadint;  colliery-owner  in  Wales  made  the 
remark  to  Mr.  Abram  .S.  Hewitt  last  summer,  when  the  latter  was 
in  England,  that  notwithstanding  their  aversion  to  the  change,  the 
increased  degree  of  safety  to  their  men's  lives  which  these  locked 
ropes  offered  was  so  great  that  they  could  not  now  afford  to  use  any 
other  kind. 

In  this  country,  the  managers  of  western  mines  seem  to  appreciate 
the  economy  of  the  locked  rope;  and  the  demand  for  it  from  that 
section  is  increasing  considerably.  In  closing  I  merely  call  atten- 
tion to  two  cases  in  which  the  Elliot  rope  is  giving  repiarkable 
results : 

The  Gauley  Mountain  Coal  Company,  of  \yest  Virginia,  put  in, 
in  the  spring  of  1890,  two  of  these  ropes  of  1  inch  diameter  on  it« 
plane,  which  is  2500  feet  in  length  ;  the  "  trips"  consisting  of  two 
cars,  each  carrying  about  6  tons.  Up  to  last  month,  over  200,000 
tons  of  coal  had  been  run  down  ;  and  at  the  time  I  saw  the  cables,  a 
few  weeks  since,  there  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  wear  to  be  seen 
anywhere  on  them.  It  was  impossil)le  to  note  with  callipers  any 
lessening  of  the  diameter ;  notwithstanding  these  ropes  had  been  sub- 
jected to  excessive  strains,  owing  to  two  accidents  on  the  plane,  in 
one  of.  which  one  of  the  ropes  had  been  torn  out  of  the  "  barney  " 
by  a  collision.  The  Manager,  Mr.  Wm.  N.  Page,  informed  me  also 
that  since  the  introduction  of  these  ropes  he  had  not  had  to  replace 
one  single  track-roller,  and  that  they  were  still  as  good  now  as  the 
day  they  were  put  in,  over  twenty  months  ago. 

The  other  case  is  a  locked  rope,  1 J  inch  diameter  and  4000  feet 
long,  which  has  now  been  running  over  a  year  at  the  Central  Copper 
Mine  in  ^Michigan.  This  rope  hoists  a  load  of  about  9  tons,  at  an 
average  speed  of  2900  feet  a  minute.  It  has  already  outlived  any 
ordinary  rope  used  heretofore  in  this  place,  and  from  a  report 
received  a  few  weeks  since,  it  shows  absolutely  no  sign  of  wear  what- 
ever. The  Superintendent  further  reports  that,  whereas  with  the 
ordinary  rope  they  wear  out  the  grooves  of  their  head-sheave  every 
three  months,  they  have  not  had  to  replace  this  sheave  since  the 
locked  rope  was  |)ut  in,  and  it  is  as  smooth  now  as  when  new. 

The  Northwest  Coal  Company,  of  Scranton,  has  also  used  our 
locked  ropes  with  much  success.  In  a  letter  received  from  them, 
after  detailing  the  work  done  by  these  rojies,  they  sum  up  as  follows  : 
"The  result  has  been  very  satisfactory;  in  the  fn"st  place  the  linch 
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patent  lixkod  rope  did  the  work  of  a  1^-inch  ordinary  ro|>e  and 
laitwl  at  least  twice  as  long  as  the  average  life  of  an  ordinary  wire 
rope.  We  regard  it  as  the  tnwt  economical  rope  in  use,  and  indce«l 
are  very  well  satisfie<l  with  it." 

As  is  the  case  with  every  other  novelty,  it  will  take  time  to  prove 
the  advantages  of  this  rojie  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the 
locked  rope  has  come  to  stay,  and  while  it  i.s  not  adapter!  to  every 
n>jo  the  ordinary  rope  can  l>eap|»lie<l  to,  still  I  am  incline<i  to  think 
that  (or  mining  purix>seH  it  will  sof)n  be  much  more  sought  after  and 
relied  upon  than  it  has  l>een  heretofore. 


TESTS  AND  REQUIRKMENTS  OF  STRUCTURAL  WROUGHT 
IJiUy  AND  STEEL. 

(Ulscunlon  conUnued  from  page  73].) 

(JusTAViJS  ('.  IIenkino,  New  York  City:  I  desire  to  curnct  an 
injustice  inadvertently  committeii  in  my  contribution  (pp.  715  to 
726)  to  this  discussion.  Namely,  on  page  717,  line  1,  after  the 
words,  "cannot  he  filh^l  in  the  East,"  I  wish  to  add  the  words, 
''except  by  the  (.•atjisaurjua  Manufacturing  Co."  The  sjime  qualifi- 
ration  should  l}e  made  in  the  similar  statement  on  |>age  718,  line  S; 
and  on  page  72*>,  line  22,  the  words  "by  the  ( 'ata»auqua  Manufac- 
turing Co.,"  should  l)e  introtluced  before  the  words,  "  in  the  I^ehigh 
N'alley." 


THE  ALLUVIAL  TIX  DEPOSITS  OF  SIAK.  SUMATRA 

SFx:RhrrAUY's  Note:  The  paper  of  Mr.  Rolker  on  the  alwve  sub- 
ject, printtnl  on  pp.  50  to  84  of  the  present  volume,  was  necessarily 
passed  through  all  stages  of  publiaition  without  revision  from  the 
author,  who  was  during  the  wlnde  |>eriotl  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Some  errors,  csjM'cially  in  the  s|M^lling  of  pro|v>r  nanu^  and  forei;^n 
words,  natunilly  (X'currcil  in  spite  of  all  i-are  taken  to  prevent  them; 
and  the  following  corrections  are  therefore  require*! : 

Page  52,  line  10  from  top,  Kanau  should  Ik*  ICanan. 

Page  52,  line  20  fn>m  top,  Kanau  .should  Ik?  Kanan. 

Page  52,  line  23  from  top,  Kanau  should  In?  Kanan. 
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Page  52,  line  24  from  top,  Kanau  should  be  Kanan, 

Page  52,  line  24  from  top,  Podang  should  be  Padang. 

Page  54,  line  13  from  bottom,  Kanau  should  be  Kanan. 

Page  60,  line  5  from  bottom,  Pingir  should  be  Pingi. 

Page  60,  line  4  from  bottom,  Bleoon  should  be  Blevou. 

Page  61,  line  20  from  bottom,  ai'ea  should  be  area. 

Line  8  from  the  bottom  on  page  82  is  out  of  place.  It  belongs 
under  the  table  on  page  83,  upon  which  it  is  a  comment.  And  the 
title  of  this  table  should  show  that  it  is  taken  from  mercantile 
sources. — R.  W.  R. 


THE  BEND  100  O  OLD- FIELD. 

Secretary's  Note:  In  the  paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Rick- 
ard  (page  463  of  this  volume),  mention  is  made  (on  page  526)  of 
Mr.  E.  J.  Dunn  as  having  been  the  first  to  point  out  the  true  rela- 
tion of  the  Bendigo  deposits  to  the  stratification  of  the  enclosing  rocks; 
and  reference  is  made  to  his  note  on  the  subject,  in  the  Quarterly 
Report  of  the  Mining  Department  of  Victoria  for  December,  1888, 
concerning  which  Mr.  Rickard  says  (page  527) :  "  Had  it  come 
under  my  notice  previous  to  going  to  Sandhurst,  I  should  have  been 
spared  much  of  the  difficulty  which  I  experienced  before  the  true 
nature  of  the  deposits  became  manifest." 

Mr.  Dunn  is  not  satisfied  with  this  acknowledgment,  and  has 
addressetl  to  me  a  letter,  claiming  that  he  personally  furnished  to 
Mr.  Rickard  much  information  as  to  the  series  of  anticlinals,  the 
true  nature  of  the  saddle-reefs,  the  difference  between  the  bed- 
ding and  the  cleavage-planes,  etc. ;  that  he  explained  the  problem 
to  Mr.  Rickard,  and  corrected  the  views  of  the  latter;  and  that  the 
records  and  plans  of  the  Underground  Survey  Office  were  also 
placed,  by  the  late  E.  T.  Brown,  at  Mr.  Rickard's  disposal,  a  ser- 
vice which  should  have  been,  but  was  not,  acknowledged  in  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Rickard  informs  me  that  these  statements  are  well-founded, 
and  requests  me  to  disavow  on  his  part  all  intention  to  withhold 
from  Mr.  Dunn  the  credit  he  deserves.  This  disclaimer  is  made  by 
me,  instead  of  Mr.  Rickard,  because  I  am  responsible  for  the  final 
form  of  his  paper,  which  I  edited  for  publication,  and  (in  view  of 
itti   great   length)    freely  condensed.     Exactly   what  I  cut  out  as 
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superfluous,  I  cannot  now  recall  ;  but  I  remember  that  the  maiiu- 
scri[)t  was  filled  to  an  extraordinary  extent  with  personal  ac- 
knowledgments, and  that  I  thought  one  apiece  was  enough.  I  con- 
fess, it  still  appears  to  me,  that,  after  the  plain  mention  of  Mr. 
Dunn  as  "a  noteworthy  exception"  to  writers  on  Bendigo,  in  having 
pul)]ihlied  the  first  correct  statement  of  the  relations  of  its  gol<l-<le- 
posits,  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  he  had  also  made  the 
same  statement  verbally,  at  a  later  day.  The  greater  crcilit  includes 
(lie  less.  If,  acting  under  that  impression,  I  omittetl  phra'^es  from 
Mr.  Itickard's  manuscript  which  would  have  pleased  Mr.  Dunn,  I 
accept  the  blame,  and  trust  he  will  accept  this  reparation. — H.  W.  II. 


1  .\  1)  E  X. 


[NoTK.— In  this  fiidcx  the  iiainos  of  tho  authors  of  papcrx  and  of  contributors  to 
discussions  arc  print«>d  in  Htnal I  capitals;  and  the  title*  of  pat>ers  in  italics.  Oaaual 
rrfcrencos,  giving  hut  little  information,  arc  usually  indicated  by  bracketed  page 
numbers.] 
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tors,  «I72. 
Alhiruil  Tin-I)epo»it»  of  Siak,  Sumatra  (K«ilkrr)  [Ivili],  50,  771. 

Aluminum:    bcnefirijil   effects  on  steel   ingots,  233;    (juantity  employed   for  open- 
hearth  and   Itessemcr  steel,  23-1  «<««<}. ;  substituted  for  manganese  in  steel,  237  : 
theorits  to  account  fur  its  effect  on  steel.  23«). 
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Aineriemi   liUiM-Fninitcf  Prarlirf  (A  dis<'ussion  suggested  by  Mr.  Gayley's  paper  on 

the  devilopmcMit  of  American  blast-furnuce.x.  Trans.,  six..  'j:!J     Ivii'.  2.V). 
Anierican  Miingane.se  Co.,  Crimora,  Va.,  46. 
Amphibole  in  Sumatra  [60]. 

Analyses  of:  "  Aluminum  physic"  ase<l  in  preparation  of  Mitis  casting.  249. 
Cinder  (see  slag). 

Iron-ores:  United  States:  Sew  York:  Putnam  county,  Croton  magnetic.  IIS. 
604;  concentrates  of,  COH,  609;  Tilly  Fost«r,  tails  from  magnetic  concentration, 
610;  Sorth  Ctirolina:  1K3,  184,  1H5;  Pennfylcnnia :  Montour  county;  Danville, 
"  bird -eye,"  374  ;  block -ore,  374;  fo8»il-ore«,  .373,  374;  llrginia :  1H6.  1h7;  Bed- 
ford county,  Davis  mill  section,  IHO ;  Franklin  county.  Clark  mines,  176;  "gos- 
san "-ore,  212;  Wythe  county.  Brown  Hill  section  (brown).  178.  Other  C*>f  s- 
TRIES:  Canada:  OntJtrio,  Belmont,  173. 
Mitis  steel,  24-'. 
Pig-iron,  219.  314. 

Slag:    at  (.'roton   iron-mine.    Putnam  county,   N.    Y.,   VJO,  122;    puddk-   and    re- 
heating-, llfMi;  from  tin-ore  smelting,  Indian  Archipelago,  Ml. 
Steel ;  Cniton  magnetic  iron-mine,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  118  rt  $eq. 
Tin-ore.s,  Kong  I^>on  mines,  Malay  peninsula,  M. 
Andover  hlast-furnace.  Sussex  county,  N.  J.  [216]. 
Andover  iron-mine,  Sussex  county,  N.  .1.  [222]. 
Animas  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  3JV). 
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Anthracite:  preparation  and  utilization  of  small  sizes  of,  613,  628 ;  nsed  in  melter's 
furnace,  Peking,  China,  95. 

Antliracite  waste,  giusificiition  of,  in  producers,  G2,j. 

Antrim  Iron  Co.,  Mancelona,  Antrim  county,  Mich.,  272. 

Apollo  Iron  and  .Steel  Co.,  Pittsljurj;,  Pa.  [2:57]. 

Apparatus:  for  circulating  extra  solution  for  lixiviation-plant,  11;  for  handlinp;  in- 
gots and  moulds  in  Bessemer  steel-works,  3.")1 ;  for  handling  iron  and  steel  plates, 
347;  for  heating  stock -.soUition  at  Marsac  mill,  Park  City,  Utah,  9;  for  increas- 
ing the  rate  of  lixiviation,  10;  for  raising  stock -solution  to  storage-tanks,  8. 

Appurnins  for  the  Mtuiipnlation  of  Iron  and  Sleel  Plates  During  the  Process  of  Finishing 
(Curtis)  [Ixiv],  347. 

Aragon  iron-mine,  Menominee  range,  Mich.,  188. 

Arc-welding,  electric  :  249;  Bernardos  process,  250 ;  Coffin  process,  250. 

Argand  steam-blower,  G28  et  seq. 

Arkansas  Valley  Oil  and  Land  Co.,  443. 

Arnold,  Prof.  J.  O.,  on  aluminum  in  steel  ingots  [2.38]. 

Artesian  water,  flow  of,  from  Dakota  sandstones,  Florence  oil-field,  Colo.,  453. 

Aspen,  Colo.,  electric  power-transmission  at,  318. 

Aspen  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.,  Aspen,  Colo.,  silver  mines,  316. 

Asphaltic  covering  for  iron-castings  and  pipes,  14. 

Asphalt  in  Dakota  .'sandstoiijes,  Colo.,  445. 

Assays  of:  bullion  from  Mount  Morgan  gold-mine,  Queensland,  151;  gold-ore,  333, 
334. 

Associates:  election  of,  lix,  Ixvii ;  made  members,  Ixvii. 

Australia:  first  discovery  of  gold,  4G3;  Queensland  ;  gold-mines,  133;  Victoria;  Ben- 
digo  gold-field,  4()3. 

Avondale  coal-mine,  Plymouth,  Luzerne  county.  Pa.  [658]. 

Baker  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.  [222]. 

Ballarat  gold-mining  district,  Victoria,  Australia,  469  et  seq. 

Baltimore  tunnel  colliery.  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  [648]. 

Banca,  island  of,  Indian  Archipelago,  tin-mines  at,  50  et  seq. 

Banner  ore-bank  (magnetite),  Stokes  county,  N.  C,  184. 

Basic  Bessemer  slag,  value  of,  as  fertilizer,  385. 

Bassick  gold-  and  silver-mine,  Custer  county,  Colo.  [146]. 

Becky  Nelson  ore-bank  (magnetite),  Stokes  county,  N.  C,  134. 

Bell  and  Rector  stamp-mill,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  406. 

Bcllevue  fan,  658,  675. 

Bell,  Sir  Lowtbian,  on  chemical  phenomena  of  iron-smelting  [279]. 

Belmont  Bessemer  Ore  Co.,  Ontario,  Can.,  174. 

Belmont  iron-mine  (magnetite),  Petcrboro,  Ontario,  Can.,  172. 

liendigo  Gold-Fiehl  (Rickakd)  [Ixiv],  463,  772. 

Beudigo  gold-field,  Victoria.  Australia:  deep-mining  at,  538;  description  of,  466;  ge- 
ology of,  475;  mine-management,  529;  quartz  reefs  of,  478;  ripple-markings  at, 
.'i22;  statistics  of  ])roduction,  470;  underground  phenomena  at,  498. 

Benton  formation  in  Florence  oil-field,  Colo.,  149. 

Bernardos  process  of  electric  arc-welding,  2.")0. 

Bessemer,  Sir  Henry,  letter  accomjianying  gift  of  his  portrait  to  the  Am.  Society  of 
Mechanical  Kngineers,  xx. 

Bessemer  steel-works,  apparatus  for  handling  ingots  and  mould  in,  351. 

Hetty  Baker  copper-mine,  Carroll  county,  Va.,  214. 

Benthen,  Upju'r  Silesia,  Germany,  coal-mines.  356. 

Billeton,  island  of,  Indian  Archipelago,  tin-mines  at,  50  et  seq. 

Biotitc  in  Sumatra  [60]. 

"  Bird-eye  "  iron  ore,  Danville,  Pa.,  372. 
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IJlRKr.VIUSE,  J'lHS  :  Tlt«  Fttel-f*tlpphj  of  tKt  Vuitrd  Statrs  I'rtwid*  Uli.il  ik't<1  f  ss  at  Olcn 
Stiiiiinit^  [Ixiij,  41)11;  remarks  in  dincuiuioii  of  American  bUet  furuHi-<f  pnicticc. 
2<i4i,  277;  of  Mr.  Keep'H  i«|>vr  on  uianKanvae  in  cant-iron,  31~i ;  of  uaKiietic  cuu- 
cvntrution  of  iron-ort-,  .'>!ri ;  of  Prof.  Smiwik';*  iiaper  on  iron-miuioK  in  New  J«ra«y, 
224,  22.'>,  227;  report  on  Croton  iron-minea  [fl03j. 

Blake  criwher  ia'<7]. 

HIancfi  uilver-niine,  Honduraa,  C  A.,  4<i."). 

Blast:  fffect  of  hot,  on  silicon.  250;  temperature  of,  in  iron  blast-furnace,  2.'>H :  unit 
in  iron  hlaHt-funiace,  2.">7. 

Blast-furnuce  |iriicti(Mj :  American,  Z'tit;  blowing-in  of  largo  fornaces,  2>{2  et  uq.;  ex- 
periments on  gaiM-s,  2hO. 

Blaflt-fiirtiae«M:  tlnit  iron,  in  America,  205;  fuel-consumption  in,  2.>5  rt  »?<;.,•  relation 
l)et\v(Mn  size  and  pro<luct,  274  et  »#9. ;  thicknem  of  roof  and  wails,  227 ;  urm  of 
niaKnctic  concentrates  in,  584  tl  »eq. 

Blaht-Fik.nackh  of  tiik  U.n'ITKD  Statks:  Alahttma :  Gilbert  county.  Hat  tie,  270; 
Jclferson  county,  Ensley.  Tennessee  OmI  and  Bailway  Co.,  2.')7  ;  dUorado:  Lake 
county,  Lead ville,  Harrison  R<':<lnction  Works,  1«»7 ;  Iitaho:  Wanhinxton  county. 
Mineral,  mattinK  silver-ore  in,  545;  Illinoi*:  CV>ok  county,  Illinois  St«fel  Co., 
South  Works,  'if^'t  et  $tq.  ;  Union  works,  'i'il  el  teq. ;  Michigan  :  Antrim  coauty, 
Miincelona,  Antrim,  272;  Wayne  county,  Detroit,  Union  Iron  Co.,  274:  Mi$»ouri: 
St.  I^uis,  We-stern  St«ol  C^j.,  Jupiter,  257;  N»wJeriey:  Burlington  county,  .Mount 
Holly  [21(!) ;  Hudson  county,  Secauc«s  [5!>2] ;  Morris  county,  Chnrlntteburg 
[21(i] ;  Stirling  [21(>1 ;  Sussex  county,  .\ndover  [21tj] ;  Warron  county,  Oxford,  216 

'  el  ««•</.  ;  A'rtr  York:  Vmcx  county,  Port  Henrj',  277,  5Wt;  Oneida  county.  Franklin 
Iron  Co.,  2<J1;  Ohio:  Cuyahoga  county,  CIevelan<l  Boiling  .Mill,  2.">«) ;  JetTerson 
county,  Steubenvillo,  2'>0 :  Mahoning  county,  Yoiingstown,  Brown,  I^nuell  and 
Co.,  273;  Pmntylvnnia :  Allegheny  county,  K<Igar  Thomson,  2*12  et  teq.;  I'itta- 
burKh,  l8ul>ella  [2.V)],  273;  Bucks  county,  Durham  [274] ;  Daijphin  county.  Steel- 
ton,  Pennsylvania  8t«el  Co.  [22-^] ;  Lackawanna  county,  Lackawanna  Iron  and 
Coal  Co.,  .VCi;  MifUin  county,  Kmma,  2«>9;  Montgomery  county,  Pottstown  Iron 
Co.,  .X4  ;  Pottstown,  Warwick.  .v<"< ;  Virginia:  Page  county.  (Vtherine  [2<t6]:  Pu- 
liiHki  county,  Pulaski,  212.  Other  CoUNTRiBa;  CAiaa;  Mongolian  silver-mines, 
93. 

Blai;vki.t,  W.  H. :  The  L'lilixalion  of  Anthracite  n'.uttby  GatiJicatioHin  Produeer$[\xiii], 

(;2.">. 

Blue  Ridge,  Va. :  brown  ores  of.  211;  ruins  of  old  furnaces,  211. 

Hoard  iron-mines,  Passaic  county,  N.  J.  [222]. 

Boilers  for  lixiviation  plant.  13. 

Bolt.s,  method  of  fastt-ning  ca.ttings  and  flanges  to  tanks  by,  14. 

Boring  for  tin-ore  in  Indiim  Archipelago.  77. 

B<»wi>K.N,  J.  n.:    Tawiem  Tanks  for  Ifoitting  Water  from  Flooiled  Slopea  [liiv],  143. 

Boxes  for  chemicals  for  lixiviation-plant.  )>. 

BoYKK.  Jkuomk  I....  remarks  in  discussion  of  preparation  of  small  siiesof  anthracite, 

«)22. 
Bkiimiuan,  II.  L. :  A  Setr  Sytlem  of  Ore-Sampting  [Ixiv],  416. 
Briquettes,  preparation  of,  in  Imperatori  pr«K«v«,  II.t,  127. 
Hrock.  R   A.,  establishment  of  the  iron  industry  in  Virginia,  196. 
Broken  Hill  silver-dei>osit.  New  South  Waleji.  14<J. 
BuowN,  Alkxandku  E.,  remarks  in  discusHion  of  American  blast-furuiicc  practice. 

276,  277. 
Brown,  Bonnell  and  Co.,  blast-furnacus,  Young^town,  Ohio,  273. 
Brown,  Fayktte.  renwrks  in  discusftion  of  .\mcrican  blast-furnace  practice,  273. 
Brown  Hill  iron-mines,  Wytho  county,  Va.,  177. 
Rrunton,  D.  W.,  on  mechanical  orv-Mimpling  [16))]. 
BlKT,  Lek^  remarks  in  discussion  of  American  blast-furn;i"e  prii  t;  •  .  JTl 
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Butte,  Mont.,  trouble  witli  injurious  salpharous  gases  at,  33G. 

Kyrani  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.  [22'2]. 

liyrd,  Colonel,  on  first  iron  bliist-furnaccs  in  Virginia,  2<X)  et  seq. 

Cable-transfer  for  rail  road -cars,  7<)0.  , 

Calcium,  precipitation  of,  by  sodium  sulphide  solution,  23. 

California  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  395. 

Cameron  coal-mine,  Shamokiu,  Pa.  [G.50]. 

Campbell,  H.  H.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  his  paper  on  physical  and  chemical 
equations  of  the  open-hearth  process  {Trans,  xix.,  128),  229. 

'■  Camp-fire"  reception  given  by  Gen.  Paul  A.  Oliver  at  Laurel  Run,  October  8,  1891, 
Ixviii. 

Canon  City  Oil  Co.,  Colo.,  oil-wells,  446. 

Capacity  of  electric  plant  at  silver-mines  of  Aspen  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.,  Aspen, 
Colo.,  320. 

Capell  fan,  652  et  seq. 

Carbon  Iron  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  [684]. 

Carbon,  percentage  of,  in  steel,  at  Croton  magnetic  iron-mine,  Putnam  county.  X.  Y., 
128. 

Carlin  ore-bank  (magnetite),  Stokes  county,  N.  C,  185. 

CJarnegie,  Phipps  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  350. 

Cascade  sandstone  in  Sumatra,  58. 

Cassiterite  in  Sumatra  [63,  65]. 

Cast-iron,  cause  of  gray  color  of,  292. 

Catasauqua  Iron  Co.,  Lehigh  county.  Pa.,  731,  771. 

Catherine  furnace,  Page  county,  Va.  [206]. 

Cazin,  F.  M.  F.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  preparation  of  small  sizes  of  anthracite, 
621. 

Centennial  (Squire's)  iron-mine,  Passaic  county,  N.  J.  [2"22]. 

Central  copper-mine,  Keweenaw  county,  Mich.,  use  of  locked-wire  rope  hoists  at. 
770. 

Charcoal  blast-furnace,  recent  practice,  259. 

Centrifugal  Ventilntors  (Norris)  [Ixiii],  637. 

Charge:  for  chlorination  at  Mount  Morgan,  Queensland,  152;  details  of,  in  open- 
hearth  at  Croton  magnetic  iron-mine,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  118  et  seq. 

Charlotteburg  iron-mine  and  blast-furnace,  Morris  county,  N.  J.  [216]. 

Charter  Towers  gold-mining  district,  Queensland,  1.33. 

Chateaugay,  Franklin  county,  N.  Y.,  concentrates  of  iron-ores,  585,  592. 

Cherry  Tree  ore-bank  (magnetite),  Stokes  county,  N.  C,  184. 

Chestnut  knobj  Henry  county,  Va.,  iron-ore  deposits,  180. 

Chinese  Silrer-MiniiHj  in  Mongolia  (Dawes)  [Iviii],  88. 

Chinese  System  of  Gold-Milling  (Louis)  [Ixiv],  324. 

Chlorinatiou-works,  Mount  Morgan,  Queensland,  150. 

Clark,  C.  M.,  analysis  of  iron-ore  (magnetite).  Rocky  Mount,  Va.,  176. 

Clark  iron-mines.  Rocky  Mount,  Franklin  county,  Va.,  175. 

Cleveland  rolling  mills,  Ohio,  240,  2.56. 

Clinton  Slate,  Montour  county.  Pa.,  369. 

Coal:  in  Honduras,  406;  lump-coal  from  Rouse,  Huerfano  county,  Colo.,  167;  pea- 
coal  from  Sunshine  mines,  Garfield  county.  Colo.,  168;  in  Sumatra  [52]. 

Coal-mines  :  United  States  :  Colorado  :  Garfield  county.  Sunshine  (somi-bituminous), 
168;  Pennsylvania:  Fayette  county,  Morewood  [655]  ;  Luzerne  county,  Avondalc 
[658];  Baltimore  tunnel  [618];  Dorranco  [65.5];  Empire  [6.52,  667] ;  Henry  [6.56] : 
llollenbaek  [6.53];  Stanton  [6.50] ;  Sus(iuehanna  Coal  Co.'s,  Ml  et  seq.;  Northum- 
berland county,  Cameron  [6.50] ;  .Schuylkill  county.  Packer  No.  5  [6,58].  Other 
Countries;  C/ii)»a  .•  Tung   Shang  [96];    Gerniany :    Osnabriick,    Schledehausen 
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f521 ;  Saxony,  Zauk«TO«lft,  ."VWi  rt  neq. :  rpp<T  Silesia;  Beutlifn.  roni»olid*Ud 
Paolufl  iiikI  Hohfiizolierii,  3.VJ  ft  $fq. ;  Gotte9»fjfeii,  ^*i^  ;   Kiclit«nvhiicbt  I.,  S.')7. 

(Vjal  prfxluctioii  in  United  Stutci*  in  I^IXJ,  412. 

("ockerton  mining  conceiwiou.  IIondiintM.  ('.  A  .  10»;. 

("ocks.  rrHttCady,  Bowrr-Ilarfffd,  I'.i. 

Coffin  cU'ctric  arc-Wfl(liii;<  system,  2">0. 

Coke:  Penntyltnnia  :  Conneilavillf, 'i.'>7  rt  W2..  M'i;  WaUton.  2o7 ;  Vtr^nia:  P<jc«hon- 
taji,  2.'i7  et  trq. ;   West  Virginia  :  New  River,  257  et  *•</. 

Coke-conHuniption  in  EnKliitli  in»n  bla.tt-furnaci-s,  2»51. 

Cf)LE,  K.  C,  /-eniftrks  in  discussion  of  Prof.  Langlcy's  paper  on  alaraiuum  in  st«*el  in- 
gots, 240. 

Colorado,  Fremont  county.  Florence  oil-field,  442. 

Colorado  Snjelling  Co.,  Pueblo,  Colo.,  170. 

('oiiijiouud  Plunger  Hi/dranlir  Pump  (WoAKZSi   [lvli],108. 

Conistock  bullion  Hulpburizi-d  in  cast-iron  kettle,  40. 

Concordia  (told  Mining  Co.,  Houdnru,  C.  ,V.,  40fi. 

(k)nnollsville  <;oke,  2."  H  *«y. 

Cunstniclion  of  PefaiU  for  a  Mmlern  I.iiiriatiou  Plant  (STETrTTLrjT    [Ivii,'.  3. 

Contracts:  lietwecn  •'office-men"  and  "head-men"  at  ailrer-miuoA,  Mongolia. 
China,  HO  ;  general  form  of,  with  Chinese  miners.  08. 

Cook,  E<lgur  S.,  ou  magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ore,  588. 

(bpper-mines:  Uniteh  St.\tE8:  Michigan:  Keweenaw  county.  Central,  770  ;  T^mh^*- 
trf :  Polk  c<^)unty,  Ducktown  [214];  \"irginia  :  Carroll  county,  lietty  Baker,  214. 
Otiikk  Cou.stkii-2»:  Gfrmany  :  Saxony,  Mansfeldt,  S-^O. 

Copper-silver  matte,  process  for  roasting,  40. 

f'ord-irooil  in  the  Matting  Ulatt-Furnarr  iLanoi  [Ixiv],  r>4.'). 

Cornwall  iron-ore  deposit,  Lebanon  county.  Pa.  [224]. 

Corse.  M.  B.,  analyses  of  iron-ore  (magnetite).  Franklin  county.  Va..  17r(,  17'*.  \^. 

Cost:  of  boring-tooU  at  Singapon-,  77;  comparison  of.  lK>twoen  the  Impcrntori  and 
Martin-Kiemens  process,  129;  of  generating  electricity  for  power-transmission  at 
Aspen,  VaAo.,  322;  of  labor  for  ore-sampling  by  machinery.  440  ;  of  magnetic  con- 
centration at  Croton  iron-mine,  Putnam  county.  N.  Y..  HO^ ;  of  mining  at  Ihin- 
ville  iron-mino,  Pa.,  .Xt;  of  smelting  tin-ores  in  Indian  .\rcbipelak'o.  ■'I :  of 
smelting  tin-ores  at  Singapore,  Straits  .*V>ttlenients,  sO;  of  tramming  with  eI<T- 
trie  motors  in  Cicrman  coal-mines,  305;  of  transportation  of  tin  in  Siak  di>tri<-t. 
Sumatra,  .V*. 

Coxo  Bros.  &  Co..  Drifton,  Pa.,  ventilating  fans  in  roal-mines  of.  •>»>3. 

CoXE,  K»JKi.EY  B. :  remarks  in  di.scussion  of  Mr.  Hunt's  paper  on  tests  of  ttrurtaral 
wrougbt-iron  and  steel,  710;  of  Mr.  Norris'.s  paper  on  centrifngal  Tentil;itor». 
670;  of  preparation  of  small  sizM  of  anthracite.  613,  >U9;  on  use  of  pltimmei- 
lamp  in  underground  surveying  [103]. 

(Yanberry  iron-mines,  Mitchell  county,  N.  C.  [179].  224. 

Croton  magnetic  >ron-mine,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y. :  575  et  »eq. :  ai\  n-ore. 

ll.'>;  analyses  of  slag,  1'20,  122:  details  of  chargr«.  IIS  et  *fq.  .■  ■  -   with 

Imporatori  proce8.s  at,  111 ;  high  percentage  of  salphur  in  orvv  of,  ll'i,  magnetic 
concentration  at.  (>03. 

Crown  Point,  Kasex  connty.  X.  Y.,  conrentnites  of  iron  ores,  S^". 

Croydon  gold-mining  di^trict.  Queensland.  ITCl. 

Culm-banks,  fuel  in,  in  I'enn.sylvania,  «il.'»,  (^*7. 

Culm,  carbon  of,  convcrtetl  into  pnHlncer-gai,  fi2.'». 

ClRTIs.  tJK  VM  :    .4;>^><ir<i(iu/ur  (A4>  JfiKiipii/ofi'iit  o/  /roN  'I  ^e  Pr*- 

CTMo/  Finwftinj;[lxiv],  347;    Thr  llandUng  of  Ingots    ■  '»■   -1«^ 

H'orJl*  [Ixiv],  351. 

Cusihuiriachic  silver-mill.  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  29. 

Cuyal  .silverinine.  Hoiuluras,  C.  A.,  402. 

Cyclone  pulverixer,  3^0  el  $rq.,  58J>. 
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T3aggett:  on  decanting-pipes  [7] ;  on  press-tanks  [12]. 

"Daintree's  desert"  sandstone,  Queensland,  135,  146. 

I>akota  formation  in  Florcnct; oil-field,  Colo.,  448. 

I)alryini)le  iron-mine.  Morris  county,  N.  J.  [222]. 

Danville  iron-iuiues,  Montour  county,  Pa.,  present  condition  of,  374. 

Danbury,  Stokes  county,  N.  C,  magnetic  iron-ores,  181. 

I>avis-Colby  ore-roasters,  605. 

Davis  Mill  Section,  Va.,  iron-ores,  179. 

Dawes,  H.  F.  :  Chinese  Silver -^finin(|  in  Mongolia  [Iviii],  88- 

Dean,  George  A.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  American  blaflt-fnrnace  practice,  2G7. 

268,  277. 
Decanting-pipes  for  lixiviation-plant,  7. 
Dedication  of  the  Holley  memorial,  xvii. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Co.,  ventilating  fans  in  mines  of,  648  etseq. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  E.  R.  Co.,  ventilating  fans  in  coal-mines  of,  658. 
Determination  of  Iron  in  the  Tails  from  Magnetic  Concentration  (Landis)  [Ixii],  609. 
Devonian  formation  in  Virginia,  97. 
Dickerson  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  215  et  seq. 
Dimensions  of  lixiviation-tanks,  4. 

Direct  Determination  of  Aluminum  in  Iron  and  fiteel  (Drown  and  McKenna  [Iviii],  242, 
Disaster  in  welding-works  near  E^eu,  Germany,  85. 
Dodge  breakers  [395] 
Dodge  fan,  663,  675. 

Dolores  silver-mijie,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  402. 
Dorrance  coal-mine,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  [655]. 

Dos  Hermauos  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  gold-  and  silver-mines,  401. 
DowD,  Edvtard,  remarks  in  discussion  of  American  blast-furnace  practice.  270. 
Deedge,  J.AMES,  Holley  memorial  address  bj-,  xix. 
Drills;  diamond,  used  for  prospecting  at  Bendigo  gold-field,  Australia,  534  ;  electric 

diamond  prospecting,  322  ;  electric  percussion,  323. 
Drown,  Thom.\s  M.,  and  McKenn.\,  Alex.  G.  :  The  Direct  Determination  of  Ahtminum 

m  Iron  and  Steel  [Iviii],  242. 
Drown,  T.  M.,  remarks  iu  discussion  of  magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ore,  582. 
Drying-chamber  for  precipitates  at  Marsac  ^lill.  Park  City,  Utah,  12. 
Ducktown  copper-mines,  Polk  county,  Tenn.  [214]. 
Dudley,  C.  B.  ;  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Hunt's  pai>er  on  tests  of  structural 

wrought-iron  and  steel,  701 ;  of  magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ore,  580,  583. 
Dulang,  Chinese,  used  in  gold-washing,  332. 
Durham  blast-furnace,  Riegelsville,  Bucks  county.  Pa.  [274]. 
DwiciHT,  Arthur  S.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Neill's  paper  on  stone-coal  in  the 

lead  blast-furnace,  169. 

Edgar  Thomson  blast-furnaces,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  262  ef  seq. 

Edison  C(nicentrates  of  iron-ore,  585. 

Edison  iron-works,  Ogden,  Sussex  county,  N.  J.,  225. 

Egleston,  T.,  on  analysis  of  rocks,  579. 

Ehrenwerth,  I'rof.  von,  experiments  at  Austrian  iron-works,  112,  114. 

Eilers,  A.,  on  metallurgical  value  of  western  lignites  [166]. 

EiLKRS,  Kaui,  :    Electric  Locomotives  in  German  3fi(iM  [Ixiii],  3.56  ;   The  Maniifact^tre  of 

Liquid  Sulphurous  Acid  in  Upper  Silcnia  [Ixiv],  :i36. 
ELDRiDciK,  Geo.  H.  ;    The  Florence  Oil-Field,  Colorado  [Ixii],  442. 
Election  of  members;  At  Cleveland,  .Tune,  1891,  Iviii;  at  Glen  Summit,  October,  1891, 

Ixvi. 
Electrical  power  for  mining  operations,  recognized  advantages  of,  323. 
Electricity  applied  to  mining  machinery,  316. 
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EUriririty  in  }finiiui,  iiJi  Ajiji'liI  fiy  the  Atpnt  httniuij  nnii  Smrilintj  <  "uipniiy.  A»p'H.  Colo.. 

r Hoi.T)  [Ixiv].. 'Ufi. 
Eleetririty  in  Wrlding  ami  Mrinl- Working  (Wood  I  [Ivi].  240. 
Electric  I,oromotirr/i  in  (ierman  Minf»  (ElI.ERS)  [Ixiii],  .'tV}. 

Electric  inirif-lfjcotnotivi-,  .'J."  ri  »rq. ;  Thomiwin-Van  Dep<»ele,  capacity  and  Bire  of,  rv>-. 
Electric  |M)Wor-tran.smis«ion  in  (n-rman  mines,  357. 
Electrolytic  deiK)8ition  of  metalfi,  experiments  in,  213. 
Elliot  Irjcked-rope  cables,  7'i!>. 
El  Paao  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  .\.,  4fl.'». 

Ely,  Theo.  N.,  on  specifications  for  t«5Hting  stmctural  wrotight-iron  and  steel.  709. 
Emma  furnace,  Lcwistown.  Pa.,  2ri9. 
Empire  coal-nnne,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.  fa-.Q,  Gir7]. 
Ensley  blimt-furnaces,  Knsley,  .Ma.,  2.'>7. 
Errors  in  lixiviation.  10. 

Essen,  (lermany,  disa.ster  in  welding-works  near.  .<>. 
Eareka  Extended  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Austnlia    lirT. 
Eurcka  gold-mine,  Honduras,  C.  \.,  401. 
Excursions  and  entertainments,  Ixix,  Ixviii. 
Experiments  on  blast-furnace  gases.  2h<). 
ExperiinenU  with  the  Imperatori  Proeeu  at  Crolon  Mngnrtic  Mine,  Sew  Yorh  (NaT)  [Iviii]. 

111. 
Eiplo$ion»  from  Unknown  Cnii»e»\Qiizt:S)  (discussion  of  Mr.  Bayles's  paper.  Tran».  xix. 

IR)  [Iviii], a".. 
Exports  of  tin  from  Indian  .\rcliipelago,  82. 

Fans:  Bellevue,  fi.V,  (r7."»;   Oipell,  fi,V2  et  neq. ;  closed,  <)37  et  »eq. ;  Dodge. 'iiV?.  »17.' ; 

Guilml,  037  et  aeq. ;  lloldcn,  IVt^,  (u'l;  open-periphery,  K¥7  et  teq. 
Fault.s:  4H1  et  teq. ;  crushed  quartz  in,  492  ;  selvage  in.  TiOO. 
Fkunow,  B.  E.  :  n-marks   in  discussion  of  Mr.  Hunt's  paper  on   testa  of  structural 

wrouglit-iron   and  steel,  701  ;   on   annual   consumption  of  W'xxl  as  fuel   in    the 

United  States,  413;  on  government  timber  testa,  Ixii. 
Ferro-silicon,  use  of,  to  <|uiet  st+'el.  2.33. 
Fertilizer,  phosphate-slag  as,  .'VS4. 
Filter-press  and  prcas-tnnk  for  lixiviation-plant,  11. 
Filt<'rs  for  ore-tanks,  4. 
Fire-brick,  etfcct  of  freezing  on,  208. 
FiKMSTo.VE,  Frank,  remarks  in  discussion  of  magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ore, 

.VI. 
Firtt  Iron  Bltut-Furmnc6  in  Aii%ericrt  (AdaMs)  [Ivii],  196. 
Fitzgerald.  V..,  on  .Vnu-rican  blast-furnace  practice.  272. 

Fleming,  Harry  .S.,  determination  of  manganese  :»iid  siliron  in  r.-ist-iron.  3'tl    r:|  i 
Flipper,  H.  O.,  on  co-onlinato  surveying,  749. 
Florence  Oil  Co.,  Colo.,  oil-well.s,  440. 
Florence  OilFiehl,  rVo»-<irfo  ( Ei.DRIDOK)  [Ixil],  442. 
Flue-dust  from  concentrates,  .VS. 

Forgo  :  Chinese,  for  melting  gold-ore,  333;  remains  of  early  forge  in  Vinrinia.  198. 
Formation  of  ore-deposit  at  Mount  Morgan  gold-mine,  Queensland,  theories  of,  l.t^. 
Fossils  in  Florence  oil-fleld,  Colo.,  449  et  teq. 
Foster,  RfKirs  J.  :   The  l'»e  of  the  McCtare  Grate  ami  .irgand  fiteam-Iihteer  im  nuiring 

Small  Si:ea  of  .Anthracite,  or  BitHminont  Slack,  in  Boiler  ami  Similar  FurnacM  [Ixiii], 

62H. 
Fouqui-  process  of  chemical  and  mechanical  analysis,  579. 
Fox  Hills  formation  in  Florence  oil-field,  Colo.,  4ol. 
Franklin  gold-mine,  Victoria,  .\ustralia,  472. 
Frauklin  Iron  Manufacturing  (V)..  Oneida  county,  N.  V.,  'J'>1. 
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Frosty  valley  slope,  Danville  iron-mines,  Montour  county.  Pa.,  376. 

Frue  vanners  [395,  402]. 

Fuels:  comparison  of  economical  results  from  use  of  different  fuels  in  boiler-plant, 

624;  consumption  in  blast-furnaces,  2.o5  et  seq.  ;   consumption  of   all   kinds   in 

United  States  for  past  twenty  years,  412  ;  progress  of  twenty  years  in  the  economy 

of  production  and  consumption  of,  in  the  United  States,  409;  small  sizes  of,  in 

blast-furnace,  276. 
Fuel-Supply  nf  the  United  States  (Presidential  address  at  Glen  Summit)  (Bibkixbine) 

[Ixii],  409. 
Furnaces:  Eichbom-Liebig  muffle-furnace,  333;  size  of  furnace-chamber  at  Mount 

Morgan,  Queensland,  152 ;  for  smelting  tin-ores  in  Indian  Archipelago,  81  ;  White 

mechanical  [405]. 

Grarden  Gully  united  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  476  et  seq. 

Gas:  changes  in  composition  of,  during  blowing-in  of  blast-furnace,  281;  consump- 
tion of  natural  gas  in  the  United  States  in  1889,  411 ;  experiments  on  blast-fur- 
nace gases,  280;  in  melted  steel,  233,  235;  occurrence  of  natural  gas  in  Florence 
oil-field,  Colo.,  460. 

Gatal  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  405. 

Gates  crusher  [432]. 

Gauley  Mountain  Coal  Co.,  West  Va.,  use  of  locked-wire  rope  hoists  by,  770. 

G.WLEY  James,  remarks  in  discussion  of  American  blast-furnace  practice,  262. 

Geological  Notes  on  the  Manganese  Ore-Deposits  of  Crimora  Virginia  (Hall)  [Ivii],  46. 

Geology:  of  Bendigo  gold-field,  Victoria,  Australia,  475;  of  Florence  oil-field,  Colo., 
448;  of  gold-mining  district,  Malacca,  324 ;  of  Montour  ridge  iron-district,  Pa. 
369  ;  of  Sumatra,  51  et  seq. 

Germanna,  Va.,  site  of  ea"rly  iron-works,  196  et  seq. 

Germany.:  disaster  in  welding-works  near  Essen,  85;  manufacture  of  liquid  sul- 
phurous acid  in  Upper  Silesia,  336. 

Geyser  pump,  9"  et  seq. 

Geyser-theory  of  ore-deposit  at  Mount  Morgan  gold  mine,  Queensland,  139. 

Glen'N,  William:  Sampling  Ores  Without  Use  of  Machinery,  [Iviii],  155. 

Glen  Union  Lumber  Co.,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  766. 

Gold,  discovery  of,  in  Australia,  463. 

Gold-mines:  Australia  :  Queensland;  Mount  Morgan,  1.33;  Victoria  ;  Eureka  Extended, 
467;  Franklin,  472 ;  Garden  Gully  United,  476  et  seq.:  Great  Extended  Hustlers. 
474,512;  .Johnson's,  .50f) ;  Lansell's  "  180,"  475,  495;  Lansell's  "  222,"  490 ;  Laza- 
rus, 492;  New  Chum  Consolidated,  474,488;  New  Chum  and  Victoria,  494 ;  North 
Old  Clium,  494 ;  Old  Chum,  466  et  seq. ;  Shenandoah,  486  ;  South  BcUevue,  467  ; 
South  Newf^lium,  501;  Unity,  516;  Vi  ctory  and  Pandora,  482  etseq.;  llonduras, 
C.  A. :  Eureka,  401. 

Gold-  and  silver-mines:  Honduras,  C.  A.:  Guayabillas,  398;  Opoteca,  396. 

Gold-ores:  Australia:  Queensland;  Mount  Morgan,  135;  Victoria;  Bendigo  gold-field 
464,  531 ;  Malacca  :  Tonioh,  324. 

(lold-production  of  Mount  Morgan  gold-mine,  Queensland,  Australia,  133,  1.50,  468. 

(tORDox,  Fred.  W.  :  remarks  in  discussion  of  American  blast-furnace  practice,  255 
on  extent  of  ore-deposit  at  Croton  iron-mines,  N.  Y.,  603. 

Gottessegcn  coal-mine,  Upper  Silesia,  Germany,  368. 

Gove  iron-mine,  ^lorris  county,  N.  J.,  [222]. 

Graham,  Walter,  analysis  of  Virginia  iron-ore,  187. 

Grandfather  ore-bank  (magnetite),  Stokes  county,  N.  C.  183. 

Grates  :  Howe,  [(i20] ;  McClave,  [617,  620,  623],  628. 

Gratz.  Austria,  experiments  at,  in  adding  carbon  to  pig-iron  bath,  114. 

Great  Extended  Hustlers  gold-mino,  Victoria,  Australia,  474,  512. 
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(iBEEN,  (lEOUfJK   Ross:  E^plotioM  from  I'nkno'cn  CaiUf*  (dtetussion  of  Mr.  liayles's 

paper,  Tranx.,  xix.,  IS)  [Iviii],  H."*. 
(ireen  Pond  irou-mine,  Morris  county,  V.  J..  [222]. 
(Jrove  Slope,  Danville  iron-mines,  Montour  county,  Pa.,  370. 
(■ruaftliupulin  silver-mine,  llondnriis.  C.  \.,  405. 
(iuadiihiiie  (told  aud  Silver  .Mining  Co.,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  3}»9. 
(iuadalupc  .silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  .\.,  MX), 
(iiiiisuearan  Biiver-niine,  Honduras,  C.  A..  39'J. 
(hiayabillius  )tn\i\-  and  silver-mines,  Hondura.s,  < '.  A.,  :j!t-. 
(iuibal  fan,  (J.'}?  et  aeq. 

(tiilick  iron-mines,  .Morris  county,  K.  ,1.,  [221]. 
<iympie  }(old-niining  district,  Queensland,  I'Jii. 

Hackney,  William,  on  manufacture  of  anthracite  coke  in  Walea,  [fi22]. 

Ha<lfleld.  K.  A.,  on  aluminum-steel,  ['^W.  2:i.^  31,',  3l.i). 

H:Lni.scti  and  Schroder.  pro<-e8S  for  manufacture  of  liquid  sulphurous  acid,  XH>. 

Hiiirston  iron-mines,  Patrick  county,  Va.,  17H. 

llAi.r.,  C'haki.k.h  K.  :   (ieological   \ole»  on  the   Mnnganue   Ore- DepotiU  of  Crimora,  Vir- 

giniii.  [Iviil,  -Id. 
IlaniUiug  of  IngoU  and  Mnnldx  in  Busemer  Slrel-Wurks  iCUBTis)  [Ixiv],  351. 
lland-Telarupe  for  Stndia-Work  (KicilARDS)  [Ixii],  732. 
Harrison  Ueduction  Works,  Lewdville,  Colo.,  1G7. 

HART.MAN,  Jotiv  M..  remarks  in  discussion  of  .\nierican  blast-furnace  practice,  2<!1. 
Hattie  furnace,  .Sheffield,  Colbert  county,  .\Ia..  270. 

H.vwi><)N.  W.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  .\niericun  blast-furnace  practice,  2*iO. 
Heiits,  conduct  of,  at  Croton  magnetic  iron-mine,  riitrutin  county.  N.  Y..  11(>. 
Hedges  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.  [221]. 
llelderberg  limestone  in  Virginia,  [97). 

Helson,  C,  on  losses  of  iron  in  European  works,  12<i.  • 

Hknnin<!,  (U'KTAVrs  C,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Hunt's  papoi  on  te.sts  of  struc- 
tural wrought-lron  and  steel,  715,  771. 
Henry  Coal-mine.  Plaini,  Luzi-rne  county.  Pa.,  [6.5«i]. 
HinHARO,  Henry  D.:  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Campbeirs  paper  on  phy!<ical 

and  chemical  equations  of  the  open-hearth  process  <  Trnut.,  xix.,  l"2si,227:  of 

Prof.  Langley's  paper  on  aluminum  in  steel  ingots,  2.'{y. 
Hibernia  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  X.  .1.,  215  et  neij. 
History  of  rocks  at  Mount  Morgan,  (Queensland,  147. 
Hodges  prmtess  for  rousting  copper-silver  matte,  40. 
Hotl'man  magnetic  ore-separator,  <>0<i. 
Hoffman,  W.    H.  :    Pmctical  Uexnltn  in  the   }fti<jnetie  Concenfrntion  of  Irnn-ih-e.'\x\\], 

fi02;  remarks  in  discussion  of  magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ore,  575,  ,5.-2. 
Hohenzollern  coal-mine,  Reuthen,  Upper  Silesia,  (iermany,  3-57. 
Holden  fan,  ♦!<»;{,  (575. 

Hollenlia<k  colliery.  V»'ilkes-llj»rre.  Pa.  [(>.V{1. 
Holley,  .\lexander  L.,  Dedication  of  memorial  to,  xvii. 
IIoLT,  M.  B. :   Eleetricity  in  ilinimj,  hji  AppUe*t  by  the  A*pen  itintH^  and  SmW/imj;  Com- 

pauy,  A^pen,  Colo.  [Ixiv],  31(i. 
Homestead  plat<>-mill,  Munhall.  Allegheny  county.  Pa.,  350. 
Honduras,  C.  .\..  gold-  and  silver-mines,  3I)5. 
Honduras  (<old  Co.,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  4*itt. 
Howe  grate  [tWO]. 
Hunt,  .\i.FRKl)  E.  :   The    Test*  and  Reqitiremenl-a  of  Strudnrnl    n'rongkl- Iron  and  S/«»/ 

[Ixiiil,  (577. 
Hunt,  T  Sterry,  on  Hocking  Valley  coal  [l6o]. 
Hurd  irou-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J..  222. 
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Hydraulic  pump,  compound-plunger,  108. 

Hyposulphite,  loss  of,  in  lisiviation,  36. 

Hyposulphites  by  oxidation  of  sulphide  solutions,  economy  of  producing,  22. 

Hyposulphite  salts,  formation  of,  in  precipitation,  19. 

Ihlseng,  Prof.  M.  C,  report  on  oil-fields  of  Fremont  county,  Colo.  [443]. 

Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  281. 

Imperatori  process,  experiments  with,  at  Croton  magnetic  mine,  Putnam  county,  N. 
Y.,  111. 

Incandescent-system  of  electric  welding  and  metal-working,  249;  used  at  Trenton 
Iron  Co.'s  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  253. 

Ingots  and  Moulds  in  Bessemer  steel-works,  apparatus  for  handling,  351. 

International  Standards  for  the  Analysis  of  Iron,  and  Steel  (L.A.XGLEYJ  (continuation  of 
paper.  Trans.,  xix.,  614)  [Ivii],  242. 

Iron:  castings  protected  by  asphal  tic  covering,  14;  magnetic  susceptibility  of  ferrugi- 
nous minerals,  578  et  seq.  ;  is  protoxide  of  iron  magnetic?  580. 

Iron-breakers,  Drifton,  Pa.,  visit  to,  Ixviii. 

Irondale  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.  [222]. 

Iron-mines :  United  States  :  Michigan  :  Dickinson  county,  Menominee  range,  Aragou, 
188;  Neiv  Jersey:  Morris  county.  Baker  [222];  Byram  [222] ;  Charlotteburg  [216]; 
Dalrymple  [222];  Dickinson,  215  et  seq. ;  Gove  [222];  Green  Pond  [222];  Gulick 
[221] ;  Hedges  [221] ;  Hibernia,  215  et  seq.  ;  Hurd,  222  ;  Irondale  [222] ;  Langdon 
[221];  Mount  Hope,  215  efseg.,-  Mount  Pleasant,  222;  Randall  Hill  [222]  ;  Richard 
[222];  Squier's  [221];  Stoutenburgh  [222];  Succasunna  [217];  Swayze  [221]; 
Teabo  [222]  ;  Weldon,  590 ;  Passaic  county.  Board  [222];  Centennial  (Squire's) 
[222] ;  Ringwood,  215  et  seq  ;  Andover  [222]  ;  Ogden  [222],  586  ;  Warren  county, 
Kishpaugh  [221];  Lanning  [222] ;  Request  [222];  Queen  [221]:  New  York:  Essex 
county,  Old  Bed,  577  et  seq.;  Port  Henry,  599 ;  Putnam  county,  Croton  (mag- 
netic), 111,  575  et  seq. ;  Tilly  Foster,  582 ;  North  Carolina  :  Mitchell  county,  Cran- 
berry [179],  224;  Stokes  county.  Banner,  184;  Becky  Nelson.  184;  Carlin,  185; 
Cherry  Tree,  184;  Grandfather,  183;  Isaac  Fagg,  185;  Langford,  184;  Nelson, 
182;  Pepper,  185;  Rodgers,  184;  Shropshire,  184;  Pennsylvania:  Montour  county, 
Danville,  369;  Virginia:  Allegheny  county,  Longdale,  96  et  seq.;  Franklin 
county.  Rocky  Mount,  Clark  (magnetite),  175;  Patrick  county,  Hairston,  178 ; 
Wythe  County,  Brown  Hill,  177.  Other  Countries:  Canada  :  Ontario,  Belmont 
(Magnetite),  172. 

Iron-raining  in  New  Jersey  :  early  history  of,  215  ;  fluctuations  in,  220. 

Iron  Mountain,  St.  Francis  county.  Mo.,  iron-ore,  257. 

Iron  ocher  in  Sumatra  [60]. 

Iron-ores :  magnetic  concentration  of,  575 ;  Localities  :  Connecticnt :  Litchfield 
county,  Salisbury  [224].  Missouri:  Iron  county,  Pilot  Knob,  257;  St.  Francis 
county.  Iron  Mountain,  257.  New  Jersey:  Morris  county,  132;  Northern  High- 
lands (magnetic),  215.  Neiv  York:  Essex  county,  New  Bed,  600;  Old  Bed,  577, 
600;  Port  Henry,  583.  599;  Lake  Cliamplain  district,  224;  Putnam  county  (mag- 
netic), 115.  North  Carolina:  Stokes  county  (magnetite),  174;  Danbury  (mag- 
netic, hard,  soapstone,  and  sand -ore)  182.  Pennsylvania:  Lebanon  county  [224] ; 
Montour  county,  Danville,  370.  Virginia:  Allegheny  county,  96;  Amherst 
County  (magnetic)  [176]  ;  Bedford  county,  Davis  Mill  section  (magnetic),  179; 
Campbell  county  (magnetic)  [176] ;  Franklin  county.  Rocky  Mount  (magnetic) 
175;  Henry  county  (magnetic),  174;  Louisa,  Spottsylvania  and  Stafford  counties 
(brown  ores),  196;  Patrick  county,  Stewart's  Knob  section  (magnetites),  178; 
Wythe  county,  Brown  Hill  section  (magnetite  and  brown  hematite),  177. 
Canada :  Ontario,  Peterboro  (magnetite),  172. 

Iron-works :  New  Jersey :  Monmouth  county,  Tinton  Falls  [216] ;  Sussex  county, 
Edison,  22.5;  experiments  at,  in  Austria,  114;  experiments  at,  in  Sweden,  114. 
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Isaac  Fajrg  iron-mine  (magnetite),  Stokes  county,  N.  C,  165. 
Isabella  furnace,  PitCeburgh,  Pa.  [2.55],  273. 

Jigs,  Liihrig  [617]. 

Johnson :  filter-press,  11 :  method  of  connecting  rubber-hose  with  gas-pipe  nipplee, 

14, 
JoHNSOX,  Guy  E.  :  Methods  of  Working  and  Snrrey'mg  the  Mines  of  the  Longdate  Iron 

Company,  Virginia  [Iviii],  96. 
Johnson,  J.  E.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  American  blast-furnace  practice,  265. 
Johnson's  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  506. 
Joliet  Steel  Works,  Joliet,  111.,  256. 

Jones,  Clemens,  remarks  in  discussion  of  magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ore,  593. 
Jones,  T.  D.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Norris's  paper  on  centrifugal  ventilators, 

671. 
Jupiter  furnace,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  2.57. 

Keep,  W.  J. :  Manganese  in  Cast-Iron  [Ivii],  291 ;  remarks  in  discussion  of  Prof.  Lang- 
ley's  paper  on  aluminum  iu  steel  ingots,  241;  on  influence  of  aluminum  in  cast- 
iron  [233]. 

Kelly,  William  ;  Sinking  Through  Wet  Oravel  and  Quicksand  near  Norway,  Mich.  [Iviii], 
188. 

Kennedy.  Hugh,  remarks  in  discussion  of  American  blast-furnace  practice,  26.5, 
268,  273. 

Kennedy,  Julian:  remarks  in  discussion  of  American  blast-furnace  practice,  267, 
274 ;  of  Mr.  Keep's  paper  on  manganese  in  cast-iron,  315. 

Kent,  William:  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Hunt's  paper  on  tests  of  structural 
wrought-iron  and  steel,  700 ;  of  magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ore,  581,  586. 

Kilns  for  roasting  silver-ore  at  Chinese  mines,  93. 

Kirkaldy  on  tests  for  structural  wrought-iron  and  steel,  683  ei  seq.,  723. 

Kishpaugh  iron-mine.  Warren  county,  N.  J.  [221]. 

Kitchell,  Dr.  William,  report  on  the  iron-mines  of  New  Jersey,  217. 

Kn.^^pp,  Geobge  F.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ore, 
5a3. 

Knowles  pump,  8  et  seq.,  188  et  seq. 

Koch,  Walter  E.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Hunt's  paper  on  tests  of  structural 
wrought-iron  and  steel,  713. 

Koerting:  plunger-pump,  9  et  seq. ;  steam-jet  ventilator  [41]. 

Kong  Loon  Kongsi  tin  mine,  ^lalay  Peninsula,  66. 

Kotta  Eanali  tin-mines,  Siak  district,  Sumatra,  55  et  seq. 

Krohm,  Prof.  R.,  on  tests  for  structural  steel  [723,  724], 

Krom  steel  rolls  [152,  590]. 

Kunhardt,  W.  B.,  report  on  Croton  iron-mines  [596,  603]. 

Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  blast-furnaces,  amount  of  concentrates  consumed  in, 

585. 
Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  rolling-mills,  620. 
Ladders  in  silver-mines,  Mongolia.  China,  91. 
Lady  Ensley  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Co.,  Sheffield,  Ala.,  270. 
Landis,  E.  K.  :  Tlie  Determination  of  Iron  in  the  Tails  from  Magnetic  Concentration  [Ixii], 

609;  Xote  on  Sampling  Iron-Ore  [Ixii],  611;   remarks  in   discussion  of  magnetic 

concentration  of  iron-ore,  582. 
Laugdon  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.  [221]. 
Langdon,  N.  M.  :  The  Use  of  Magnetic  Concentrates  in  the  Port  Henry  Blast-Furnaces 

[Ixii],  .599  ;  remarks  in  discussion  of  magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ore,  583,  .584. 
Langford  ore-bank  (magnetite),  S;tokes  county,  N.  C,  184. 
VOL.  XX. — 50 
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La.vg,  Herbert:  Cord- Wood  in  the  Matting  Blast-Fumace  [Ixiv],  545. 

Lan'GI.EY,  John  W.  :  Alnminnin  in  Steel  Ingots  [Ivii]  23;{ ;  International  Standard!  for 

the  Anali/si^  of  Iron  and  Steel  (continuation  of  paper,  Tram.,  xix.,  614)  [Ivii],  243; 

remarks  in  (liscussion   of  Mr.  Keep's  pajKir  on  manganese  in  cast-irou,  314;  of 

Mr.  Wood's  paper  on  electricity  in  weUIing  and  metal-working,  252. 
Lanniug  iron-mine,  Warren  county,  N.  J.  [222]. 
Lansell's  "  180  "  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  475,  495. 
Lansell's  "222"  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  490. 
Las  PlancliaB  silver-district,  Sonora,  Mexico,  740. 

Launders:  in  front  of  precipitating  tanks,  7;  for  solution  in  front  of  ore-tanks,  5. 
La  Victorina  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  402. 
Lazarus  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  492. 
I^ead-ores,  growing  scarcity  of  Mexican,  in  the  West,  15. 
Lead-smelting,  perfection  of,  in  the  West,  15. 
Lebasteur,  on  testing  structural  steel  [723]. 
Ledoux  &  Co. :  analyses  of  Croton  magnetic  iron-ore,  115 ;  analysis  of  slag  at  Crotou 

iron-mine,  120. 
Ledyaru,  T.   D.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  his  paper  on  some  Ontario  magnetites 

(  Trans.,  xix.,  28),  173. 
Lee,  R.  W.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  American  blast-furnace  practice,  2G9. 
Lehigh  Valley  f 'oal  Co.,  ventilating  fans  in  coal-mines  of,  6.55. 
Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  ventilating  fans  at  Ilollenback 

colliery,  6,53  ;  at  Stanton  colliery,  650. 
Lime  added  to  briquettes  in  Iinperatori  process,  116. 
Little  River  concentrates  of  iron-ore,  585. 
Lixiviation-plant,  construction  of,  details  for,  3. 
Locked-wire  rope,  use  of,  766  el  seq. 
Locke  fall-rope  carrier,  767. 

Lode-theory  of  ore-deposit  at  Mount  Morgan  gold-mine,  Queensland,  144. 
Logan  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Lewistown,  Mifflin  county.  Pa.,  269. 
Longdale  Iron  Co.,  Allegheny  county,  Va.,  96. 

Long-wall  method  of  mining,  Danville  iron-mines,  Montour  county.  Pa.,  378. 
Los  .\ngeles  Mining  and  Smelting  ('o.,  gold-  and  silver-mines,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  395. 
liOs  Chanchos  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  405. 
Losses  of  iron,  in  Imperatori  process,  126. 
LouiB,  Henry:  A  Chinese  System  of  Gold-Milling  [Ixiv]  324. 
Lovitt-Finncy  ore-separator,  [590]. 
Liihrigjig,  [617]. 
Lykens  Valley  Coal  Co.,  Pa.,  vcntilatiiig  fans  at  collieries  of,  666. 

Mabery,  Prof.  C.  F.,  determination  of  manganese  and  silicon  in  cast-iron,  301. 
Machinery:  electric  mining,  318,  356  et  seq. ;  mining,  employed  at  Beudigo  gold-field, 

Victoria,  Australia,  471;  for  ore-sampling,  422. 
Magnetic  concentrates  in  Port  Henry  hhist-fu maces,  Essex  county.  N.  Y.,  599. 
Magnetic  concentration  :  at  Croton  iron-mines,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y..  603;  at  E<liswi 

works,  Ogden,  N.  J..  225;  at  Tilly  Foster  iron-mine,  N.  Y.,  582;   at  Weldon 

iron-mines,  N.  J.,  590. 
Magnetic  Concentration  of  Iron- Ore  (A  discussion  held  at  Glen  Summit)  [Ixii],  575. 
Magnetic  ore-separators :  Hoffman,  606;  Lovett-Finney  [590]. 
Magnetic  oxide,  amount  required  to  eliminate  silicon  and  manganese  from  pig-iron, 

113. 
M.aguetic   sands:  in  Canada,  132;  in  Stokes  county,  N.  C.  [185]    in  Sumatra  [63]; 

in  the  United  States,  132. 
Magnetite:  in  Ontario,  Cjiu.,  172;   in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  171. 
Malacca  tin,  K2. 
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Malay  I'eiiiii.siilii,  tiii-di|;K>i>K"i  '''!■ 

"  Maltha"  BHphalt,  14. 

MaiiK<tii(>M! :  lilack  oxido  of,  in  I'ottMlain  MtndHtonc  iu  VirKiiita.  48:  caimcitr  of,  t« 
liold  (uti'lxtii,  'JAH\  i-aufUM  hIow  cuoUiik  of  iron,  312;  not  hardenttl  bjr  sudiicn  cool- 
inK.  -ill);  |H'rc<-titaK(!  of,  in  cast-iron,  rt-duccd  by  nsDieltiug,  291;  abrinkaRe  iu 
cant-iron  incrt-iutc-d  by,  :tl(). 

Manganrne  in  ('(utlroti  (  Kkki')  [Ivii],  'Ml. 

Mannfleld  ro|i(><Tniitii-.  Suxony,  (MTniauy,  method  of  mininK  at,  380. 

Mmin/arlurr  of  Liijuid  Suljihurum  Acid  in  I'pprr  Sile*ia  (KiLKEfl)  [Iziv],  336. 

.MiiPUic  iiiivi-r-niill,  Park  City,  Utah,  7  et  j«/.,  17  et  arq.,  42. 

.Murt*'n(i,  Prof.  .\.,  on  teatu  for  Htructural  wroaght-iron  and  ateel  [723]. 

.Miirtin-SicnicnH  procHtiM,  112. 

Martinttvillf,  H«  iiry  rounty,  Va..  iron-ores,  IHO. 

.McClave  KrHt«  (<U7,  ifM.fiSi],  628. 

M<Kknna,  Ai.kx.  (}.,  and  I)kown,  Tiiomah  M.,  The  Direct  DetermiHalion  of  Aluminum 
ill  Iron  and  Steel  (lviii],242. 

Mi-Murtric,  (ttMirgf  d.,  on  niukinKstcol  without  tlie  use  of  nianK&nese,  237. 

.Mechanical  nnvsanipling,  41(3. 

MiotiiiKB  of  till-  Institute:  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June,  l**!,  Ivi ;  Glen  Summit,  Pa..  Octo- 
ber, 1H!M.  Ixi. 

Mehrt^MiM,  (JeorRe,  on  t«8t8  for  structural  wrnuKht-iron  and  steel  [723]. 

Mciinrratiitc  in  Siiiiintra  ['M)|- 

.Mi'rce»lcfl  silvi-rinine,  IIonduraH,  C.  .\.,  4n.">. 

Motnl- working  by  electricity,  245>. 

.Mctanioriihosii- and  n-placement-theory  of  ore-deposit  at  Mount-Morgan  gold-mine. 
(jiicciiHlHnd,  rfi. 

Metcalf,  Willinni,  upon  steel  [7.')0|. 

Method  of  ore-sainpling  by  hand,  l.VS. 

ilethodn  of  Woikint}  and  SnrreyiiKj  the  Mine*  of  Ijougdale  Iron  Componjf,  Itrffinia  ( Jons- 
wiNi  [Iviiil.lHl. 

Mexico:  Cusihuiriachic  silver-mill,  2J>;  lead-ores  of,  growing  scarcity  of.  in  the  \V«-st. 
l.'>;  Sonoriv,  \jw  Planrhit.*i  silver-mining  district,  740. 

Michigan  .Stove  Co.'h  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.,  esiierinieiita  with  aluminum  at.  241. 

Midvule  Steel  WorkM,  Philndelphin.  Pa.  [241  j. 

Mills  and  Kownii,  on  fuel  and  its  applications,  DWi. 

Miiia  (irnnde  .Milver-mine,  HonduriLH,  C.  A.,  403. 

Minus  de  <>r<i  gold-  and  silver-mining  district,  Honduras,  C.  .\.,  401. 

Mine-cnm  ut  Danville  iron-mine.  Pa.,  3H2. 

Mine  Ivi  Motte,  Madison  county.  Mo.,  sinelting-workt  [ItiO]. 

Mineral  liiiilroad  and  Mining  Co..  ventilating-fans  at  Cameron  Colliery,  Shamokiu. 
Pa.,  6.V). 

Mining:  deep-mining  at  Ilendigo  gold-fleld,  Victoria,  .\ustmlia,  .Vl^ ;  ele<frir  power- 
transniission  in,  31<>;  gold  and  silver  in  Hondnnv*.  .■<}♦.'>.  reef-goW  in  M»la«ca.  32i> : 
xilver,  in  China,  KS;  tin  in  mountain  streams,  Siak,  .Sumatra,  7T\ 

Milling  in  llonduniM  tTilACliRR)  [Ixiv],  :RH. 

Mitis  steel,  24"' 

MoKFAT,  K.  S. :  remarks  in  discussion  of  magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ore.  ">-i  •<( 
jireparation  of  small  siEiw  of  anthracite,  (i20. 

Molin,  William,  annlysea  of  Kelinont  iron-ore,  Ontario,  Oin.,  173. 

Mongolia,  China,  silver-mining  in,  K'<. 

Monkey  drift,  Diinville  iron-mineii,  Montour  county.  Fa.,  ^ti. 

Monvrrat  Mining  C^».,  Honduras.  C.  A.,  3$>7. 

Montana  group,  thickness  of.  in  Florence  oil-fleld.  Colo..  4.*!. 

M'Mitejus  oystem  for  lixiviation  tankit,  !>  «(  »eq. 

Montour  Iron  Co.,  iron-mincii.  Danville,  Pa.,  .370*1  »eq. 
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Morewood  coal-mine,  Connellsville,  Pa.  [650]. 

MoEEis,  W.  JI.  :  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Hunt's  pap';r  on  testa  of  structural 
wrought-iron  and  steel,  69.");  of  magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ore,  5S1. 

Mount  Corry  silver-mill,  Lander  county,  Nev.  [17]. 

Mount  Holly  furnace.  Burlington  county,  X.  J.  [216]. 

Mount  Hope  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  215  el  sey. ;  concentrates  of  iron-ore, 
585. 

Mount  Morgan  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Queensland,  1.50. 

Mount  -Morgan  gold-mine,  Queensland  :  description  of,  131;  discovery  of,  1.34;  gold- 
production,  1:5;},  150,  468;  similarity  of  ore-deposit  to  that  of  Red  Mountain  dis- 
trict. Colo.,  146;  treatment  of  gold-ore  at,  150 

Mount  Morgan  Mine,  Queensland  (Rickard)  [Jviii],  133. 

Mount  Pleasant  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  222. 

Murque,  Daniel,  on  theories  and  practice  of  centrifugal  ventilating  machines,  637. 

Nau,  J.  B  :  Experiments  tcilh  the  Imperatori  Process  at  Croton  Magnetic  Mine,  New  York 
[Iviii],  111. 

Neill,  James  W.  :  Stone-Coal  in  the  Lead  Blast-Fnrnace  [Iviii],  165;  remarks  in  discus- 
sion of  magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ore,  580. 

Nelson  ore-bank  (magnetite),  Stokes  county,  N.  C,  182. 

Network-theory  of  ore-deposit  at  Mount  Morgan  gold-mine,  Queensland,  144. 

New  Chum  and  Victoria  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  494. 
•  New  Chum  Consolidated  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  474,  488. 

Newell,  F.H.:  Resrdts  of  Stream-Measurements  of  the  United  States  Geological  Surrey 
[Ixii],  547;  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Eldridge's  paper  on  the  Florence  oil- 
field, 462. 

New  Jersey:  Morris  county,  iron-ores  [132];  review  of  iron-mining  industry,  215. 

New  Orleans  and  Curaren  Mining  Works,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  402. 

New  River  coke,  W.  Va.,  257  et  seq. 

New  Soutli  Wales,  Australia,  production  of  gold-ore,  468. 

New  Stassfurt  salt-mine,  Prussia,  357  et  seq- 

New  System  of  Ore-Sampling  (Bkidgman)  [Ixiv],  41G. 

New  York,  Honduras  and  Rosario  Mining  Co.,  Honduras,  gold- and  silver-mines,  39.5. 

Niobrara  formation  in  Florence  oil-field,  Colo.,  449. 

NiTZE,  H.  B.  C. :  Notes  on  some  of  the  Magetites  of  Southwestern  Virginia  and  the  Contigu- 
ous Territory  of  North  Carolina  [Ivii],  174. 

NORRIS,  R.  V.\N  A. :  Centrifugal  Ventilators  [Ixiii],  6.'37. 

North  Carolina,  Stokes  county,  magnetite  deposits,  174. 

North  Chicago  Rolling  Mill  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  255. 

North  old  Chum  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  494. 

Northwest  Coal  Co.,  Scrantou,  Pa.,  use  of  locked-wire  rope  hoist  by,  770. 

Note  on  Sanijiling  Iron-Ore  (Landls)  [Ixii],  611. 

Noteson  the  Iron-Ores  of  Danville,  Pennsylrania,  with  a  Description  of  the  Long-  Wall  Method 
of  Mining  Used  in  Working  Them  (Stoek)  [Ixiv],  369. 

Noteson  a  Novel  Cable-Transfer  for  Eailroad-Cars,  and  the  Use  of  the  Locked- Wire  Rope 
(Spilsbury)  [Ixiii],  766. 

Note^s  on  some  of  the  Magnetites  of  Southwestern  ]'irginia  and  the  Contiguous  Territory  of 
North  Carolina  (Nitzk)  [Ivii],  174. 

Number  of  men  required  to  operate  apparatus  for  handling  ingots  and  moulds  in  Bes- 
semer steel  works,  3.56. 

Ogden  iron-mine,  Sussex  county,  N.  J.  [222],  .586. 

Ogden's  (Ogdenbnrg)  blast-furnace,  Sussex  county,  N.  J.  [216]. 

Ohio,  blast-furiia<"i's  in,  256. 

Oil-bearing  zone,  Florence  oil-field,  Colo.,  thickness  of.  454. 
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Oil-wells:  Coloraifo  :  Fremont  county.  4-l»},  457. 

Olanclio  Exploration  Co.,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  405. 

Old  Ikd  iron-mino,  Port  Honry,  Esttvx  county,  X.  Y..  577  H  $eq.,  599.) 

Old  Chniii  Kold-niine,  Victoria,  Australia,  4»i«)  ri  Mfq. 

Oliver,  (icn.  I'uul  A.,  "  caniii-flre  "  rccf|ition  at  I..aurel  Kun,  in  roDnection  with  Glen 

Summit  nicctiuK.  October,  IhOI,  lx%'iii. 
Opon-hcarth  furnace  :  at  Croton  magnetic  iron-miue  [117] ;  oxidizing  power  of  flame, 

113. 
Opoteca  gold-  and  sfilver-mine,  Honduras,  C  A.,  39<J. 
Ore-dc'iKjsition  :  divcnte  forms  of,  at  iic-ndigo  gohl-tield,  Australia,  49S;  theories  of : 

gold,  138  et  aeq.  ;  475  et  leq. ;  manganese,  49;  tin,  fMi. 
Ore-deposits:  gold,  13.3,  394,  4(J3;  iron,  177  tt  tq..  2\\.  -215.  2t\'J.  .'.!h;.  »«{:  niHiii.'aiu-,.- 

40 ;  tin,  5(). 
Oregon  pine  be.4t  material  for  lixiviation  tanks,  \i. 
Ore-process  as  practiced  in  England,  conditions  of,  ll'J. 

Oro-sami)ling :  by  machinery,  new  system  of,  4115;  without  u.v  oi'  iij.t<-hinery,  155. 
Oriskany  sandstone  replaced  with  brown  hematite  ore  in  Longdate  Mines,  Va.,  97. 
Outlet  for  precipitati-n  for  lixiviation-plant,  7. 
Oxford  blast-furnace,  Warren  county,  N.  J.,  '216  et  teq. 
Oxygen,  amount  of,  reqiiircil  to  eliminate  silicon,  carbon  and  manganese  from   \<.^- 

iron,  113. 

Packer  No.  5  coal-mine,  Rappahannock,  Schuylkill  county,  Pa.  [656]. 

Pardee,  I.  P..  on  cost  of  roasting  ore  [595]. 

"  Pea-«nd-du.st,"  «J15. 

Pea-coal,  Drifton,  Pa.,  614. 

Pkc'UIN,  E.  C:  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  .Vdams's  paper  oo  first  iron  blast-fur- 
naces in  Anu'rica,  ilO;  of  American  blast-furnace  practice,  2<i(),  •2»i9,  •i7f»;  of  Mr. 
Keep's  paper  on  manganese  in  cast-iron,  316;  of  Mr.  Nitze's  |ia|Kr  on  magnetites 
of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  185;  of  Prof.  Smock's  paper  ou  irua-miuing  in 
New  Jersey,  2"-M. 

Peculiarity  of  ore-deposit  at  Mount  Morgan  gold-mine,  Queensland,  145. 

Penang  tin,  H2. 

Penn  Iron  Mining  Co.,  Norway,  Mich.,  188. 

Pennsylvania:  couI-pr<Mluition  for  the  pa.st  seventy  years,  410;  Montour  county,  iron- 
ores,  '.VW). 

Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.  [175,  186]. 

IVpjier  iron-mine  (magnetite),  Stokes  county,  N.  C,  185. 

Pequcst  iron-mine,  Warren  county,  N.  J.  ['-22]. 

Petroleum  :  annual  production  in  the  Unite<l  States,  413;  of  Florence  oil-field,  Colo., 
character  of,  4(»() ;  in  Fremont  county,  Colo.,  443. 

Philndelpliia  and  Heading  ICailroad  Co..  iron-mines,  Danville,  Pa.,  370. 

I'liiladelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  ventilating  fans  in  coal-miDes  of,  (i(>4. 

Phillips,  on  raw  coal  for  blast-furuaoe  use  [165]. 

Phosphato-slag  as  fertilizer,  584. 

Phosphoric  acid,  influence  of,  on  the  precipitation  of  iron  in  electrolytic  determina- 
tion of  ahiminum,  246. 

rhotographic  and  (V)-(»r</iria/r  Surveying  (STANLEY)  [Ixiv],  740. 

Physical  and  (l\rmi>;il  Equations  of  thf  Open-ltearlk  Proeem  (discussion  of  Mr.  ('Hni|^ 
bell's  paiHT,  TraH».  xix.,  128)  [Ivii],  227. 

Pierre  formation  in  Florence  oil-flelil,  Colo.,  450. 

Pig-and-oro  process,  112. 

Pilot  Knob,  Iron  county.  Mo.,  iron-ore,  257. 

Pipe-line  forlixivialion-plant,  13. 

PittSA-ille  ore-deposit,  Pittsylvania  county.  Va..  l?il. 
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Plata-Eeina  de  Sonora  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  Mexico,  740. 

Piatt,  F.,  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  coke,  G22. 

Pi.v'iX  J.  C.,  remarks  iu  discussion  of  magnetic  conceutration  of  iron-ore,  58.3. 

Plunger-pumps,  8,  108. 

Pocahontas  coke,  Va.,  ST)?  et  seq. 

Port  Henry.  Essex  county,  N.  Y. :  blast-furnaces,  277;  magnetic  concentrates  of,  599. 

Pottstown  Iron  Co.,  Montgomery  county.  Pa. :  blast-furnaces,  584 ;  system  and  general 
practice  for  testing  structural  material,  ^98  et  seq. 

Pourcel,  Alexandre,  on  the  relations  of  manganese  and  carbon  in  iron  and  steel  [314]. 

Practical  Resultn  in  the  Magnetic  Concentration  of  Iron-Ore  {IIoffm.x'S }  [Ixii],  602. 

Precipitating-coeflBcients,  tables  of,  30. 

Precipitating-tanks  :  for  lixiviatioii-plant.  <> ;  for  wash-water  in  lixiviation-plant.  7. 

Precipitation  of  Metal s  from  Ifi/ponidphide  Solutions  (Stetefeldt)  [Iviii],  15. 

Preparation  and  Utilisation  of  Small  Sises  of  Anthracite  (a,  discussion  held  at  Olcn  .'sum- 
mit) [Ixiii],  <il3. 

Producer-gas  from  anthracite  waste,  ()25. 

Production:  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  United  States,  410;  of  coal  iu  Pennsylvania, 
1889,  «2o;  of  coal  in  United  States  in  1890,  412;  of  gold  at  Mount  Morgan. 
Queensland,  13.3,  150,  4f58;  of  gold  in  Queensland  in  1889,  133;  of  gold  in  Vic- 
toria in  1889,  133;  of  gold-ore  iu  Australian  colonies,  469;  of  gold-ore,  Rendigo 
gold-field,  Victoria,  464,  470;  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  United  States,  412 ;  of  iron- 
ore  in  New  Jersey,  217,  218,  223:  of  iron-ore  in  Xew  York  and  other  StJitcs  com- 
pared, 224;  of  oil-wells  in  Florence  oil-field,  4.^9,  460;  of  petroleum  iu  the 
United  States,  413;*  of  tin  metal  in  Malay  Peninsula,  51. 

Product  of  lixiviation-works  shipped  to  smelters  unroasted,  40. 

Protection  of  iron  tanks  by  asphaltic  covering,  14. 

Providence  Forge,  New  Kent  county,  Va.,  sit«  of  ancient  irou-works,  198. 

Puddle-  and  re-hcating-shigs  for  paint-stock,  385. 

Pulaski  blast-furnace,  Pulaski  county,  Va.,  212. 

Pumps:  Cameron  [190,  195] :  Cornish,  108  [3.57] ;  electric  mine,  368;  fire,  for  sluicing 
tailings,  13  ;  Geyser,  9  et  seq.;  Koerting,  9  et  seq. ;  Knowles,  8  et  seq.,  l&o  et  seq., 
368;  plunger,  8,  108. 

Pursel  slope,  Danville  iron-mines,  Montour  county,  Pa.,  376. 

Pyrometer,  water,  corrections  of  scivle  by  Messrs.  Siemens,  260. 

Quartzite  :  at  Queensland,  135  el  seq. ;  in  Sumatra,  .58. 
Queen  iron-mine,  Warren  county,  N.  J.  [221]. 
Queensland,  Australia,  production  of  iron-ore,  468. 
Quicksand,  sinking  a  caisson  in,  at  Norway,  3Iich„  188. 

Riinfall  in  Sumatra  in  1887-88,  5.3. 

Eamel-Conley  Steel  Works,  Brewster,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  607. 

Eandall  Hill  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.  [222]. 

Raymond,  R.  W.  :  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Adams's  paper  on  first  iron  blast- 
furnaceg  iu  America,  214  ;  in  discussion  of  American  blast-furnace  practice,  274. 
276;  of  Mr.  Foster's  paper  on  the  McClave  grate  and  Argand  blower,  63.");  of 
Mr.  Glenn's  paper  on  sampling  ores  without  use  of  machinery,  160;  of  Mr. 
Hunt's  paper  on  tests  of  structural  wrouglit-iron  and  steel,  711;  of  Prof.  Lang- 
ley's  paper  on  aluminum  in  steel  ingots,  )238 ;  of  Mr.  Ledyard's  paper  on  some 
Ontario  magnetites  (Trans.,  xix.,  28),  172;  of  magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ore, 
.579,  581j  586;  of  preparation  of  small  sizes  of  anthracite,  621 ;  of  Prof.  Smock's 
pajier  on  iron-mining  in  New  .Fersey,  225;  of  Mr.  Wood's  paper  on  electricity  in 
welding  and  metal-working,  253. 

lifJiningofSnlphides  Obtained  in  the  LLririation  Process  with  Ili/posidphite  Solutions  (Stete- 
FEI.DT)  [Iviii],  37. 
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Rendu  of  Htrram-MfnturrmfnU  of  the  I'niteA  >HnUt  lifulmjunl  furrey  Nkwkll)  [IxU], 
547. 

Itctiro  (told  Milling  (4).,  lloudura-i,  C.  A.,  4(Mi. 

Reriew  of  Ihr  Iron- Mining  Indnalry  of  Srw  Jeriey  (SmoCK)  [Ivi],  215. 

Itioliiinl  iron-iiiiiio,  .Morris  county,  N.  J.  [282]. 

KlciiAKi>H,  UouKKT  H.:  A  lluml-Teietcupe  fur  Sladia-Work  [Izii],  73S. 

l{iclit4-rHcliaclit  I.  (-oal-iiiiiie.  L'p|H-r  Hilciiia,  (t^riuiiiiv',  .'i.*i7. 

IiUKAUI>,  T.  .\.:  The  Uemligo  Hold-Field  [Ixir],  463,  TT"-';  The  Mount  SIorpoH  Mine, 
QnffHtlnnd  [IviiiJ,  l.'W. 

KiiiKWuod  iniii-iiiiiie,  I'atiutic  county,  N.  J.,  'Jir>  el  teq. 

HoiiriiiK  Fork  Klictric  Li^lit  iiikI  rower  Co.,  Aspen.  Colo.,  31H  tt  teq. 

lititintit\n.-Vfw-i-iMt  for  c<ii.|M!r-Bilvcr  niattu,  40. 

UuHKUTM>N,  Kk.n'Ni:tii,  rcninrks  in  <li»cusf<ion  of  uiagnctic  concrutration  of  iron- 
ore,  'AH. 

Iiot-khuuiplon  Kul<l-i"i<>>»K  difltrict,  QueonslHiid,  133. 

liorky  Mountuin  Co.,  Colo.,  oil-wells,  4I«>. 

l{<)cky  Mount,  Fntnklin  county,  Va.,  ir^in-orM,  17.'>. 

Ko<lgerH  ort'-bank  1  magnetite  1,  Htokes  county,  N.  <'.,  1H4. 

Koesnler  converter  [41  J. 

Uogers,  I'rof.  H.  D. :  on  the  iron-iuiniuK  indu->try  of  New  Jersey,  217;  on  Virginia 
iron-ore  de|M>8itit  [OUj. 

Kni.KKU,  ('IIAKl.f>4  .M. :    Th«  Alturial  Tin- J frpotila  of  Siak,  Sumatra  [Iviii],  .'ill. 

Kolling-.MillH:  Illinoii:  North  Cliii:aK<>  RollioK  MillCo.,  2.V1;  Ohio:  CUveUnd  lUili- 
ing  .MilU,  210;   Penn»ylrania :  8i-ranton,  I^ackawanna  Iron. and  Steel  Co..  (iv!U. 

Uopp,  Alfred,  ex|)eriiueut  to  replace  coke  with   nnthnM-ite  in  \vmt\  hiasl-furnace,  171. 

Hubbcr-lioMo  with  gaM-pi|M!  nippliM,  nietlxMl  of  connecting,  14. 

Russell  proceM,  17  rt  teq. 

"  Sa<ldle-reef»  "  at  Ii«ndigo  gold-mines,  Victoria,  Auatralia.  47.'»,  4"^. 

.SAtiLiN,  .\XKI. :   The  I'tilixation  of  Puddle-  mmd  IUUe<tliitg-<lagi  for  Paint-Stock  [Ixiiij. 

'.ifCt ,  remarks  in  tliscussion  of  magnetic  concentration  of  imn-or(>,  .VO;  of  prepara- 

tiou  of  small  sizes  of  anthracite,  H'.i2. 
SaliHbury  iron-oru  region,  Litchfield  county.  Couii.  ['i:M]. 
Salt-mines:   (ieriHant/:  1'rus.Hia,  New  StniSKfurt.  3.*»7  et  teq. 
SiimpliHij  (het  WUhoid  Viie  of  Machimry  (Olen.**!  [IviiiJ,  l.Vi. 
.San  Andres  silver-mlue-s,  IIonduraH,  C.  .V.,  4(K). 
San  l5«rti>lo  silver-mineH,  Honduras,  C.  .K.,  4<K). 
.binders  Furnace  Co.,  Va.,  17«). 

.Smdhuntt  iM-e  also  liendigoi  g<dd-fleld,  Victoria,  .\ustralia,  4(>3. 
Siindstone  in  .^umutrii,  )><). 

.'>>un  Francisco  Milver-niinc,  Honduras,  C.  \.,  40.~>. 
Sjkti  .hum  I'alo  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  .V.,  4(X'i. 
.Sin  Luis  silver-mine.  Honduras.  C.  A.,  401. 
San  Marcos  gold-  anti  silver-mines,  Hoiidurus,  C.  A.,  403. 
Santa  Ana  silver-mine,  Hondunus,  C.  .\.,  10.'). 
Santa  Kleniv  silver-mine,  Honduras,  (.'.  A.,  tOC. 
Santa  Lucia  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  403. 
Santa  Lucia  silver  mint**,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  40^1,  4<V>. 
Schledehuuseu,  t)stiabriick,  (trrniany,  coal-iuino,  Gil. 
^cranton  Steel  Co.,  Scrnntou,  Pa..  tW). 
Socaucus  blast-furnace,  Hudson  county,  N.  J.  (.V^2]. 
Solby  Smelting  and  Lea«l  Co..  Sau  Francisco,  Oal.  [171]. 
Selvage  from  abrasiou.s,  .'»fK>. 

Shalor,  N.  S.,  on  ext<>nt  of  onvdc|><tsit  at  Croton  iron-mine.  S.  V.,  «j03. 
Shouadoah  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  4.Ni. 
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Sherbrook  Gas  and  Water  Co.,  86. 

Shropshire  ore-bank  (magnetite),  Stokes  county,  N.  C,  184. 

Siak  tin  district,  Sumatra,  boundaries  of,  .52, 

Siemens  and  Ilalske,  electric  mine-locomotive,  356  et  seq. 

Silicon  :  influence  of,  on  cast-iron,  292 ;  in  pig-iron,  not  affected  by  heat  of  blast,  2.59. 

Silicon,  manganese  and  carbon  in  pig-iron,  amount  of  oxygen  required  for  elimina- 
tion of,  113. 

Silver  and  copper  precipitated  from  wash-water  by  scrap-iron  and  sulphuric  acid,  7. 

Silver  king  silver-mill,  Pinal  county,  Ariz.  [21]. 

Silver-mines:  Colorado:  Pitkin  county.  Aspen  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.,  316;  Aus- 
tralia: New  South  Wales,  Broken  Hill,  149;  China  :  Mongolia,  88;  Honduras,  C. 
A.:  Animas,  395;  Blanco,  405;  California,  395;  Cuyal,402;  Dolores,  402;  El  Pais. 
405;  Gatal,  405;  Guachupulin,  405;  Guadalupe,  400;  Guasucaran,  399;  La  Vic- 
toria, 402;  Los  Chanchos,  405;  Mercedes,  405;  Mina  Grande,  403;  San  Andres, 
400;  San  Bartolo,  400;  San  Francisco,  405;  San  Juan  Palo,  405;  San  Luis,  401; 
Santa  Ana,  405 ;  Santa  Elena,  402;  Santa  Lucia,  403,  405;  Ternero,  405;  Victoria, 
402;  Zopilotiera,  402. 

Silver-mining,  in  Mongolia,  China,  88. 

Silver-ores:  Australia:  New  South  Wales,  Broken  Hill,  149. 

Silver-ores,  matting,  by  fusion  in  a  blast-furnace  at  Mineral,  Idaho,  545. 

Singapore  tin,  82. 

Siugkep,  island  of,  Indian  Archipelago,  tin-mines  at,  50  etseq. 

Sinking  Through  Wet  Gravel  and  Quicksand  near  Noncay,  Mich.  (Kelly)  [Iviii],  188. 

Size  and  weight  of  ore-lumps  in  sampling  by  hand,  1.58,  159. 

Slags  :  as  fertilizers,  385,  584 ;  puddle  and  re-heating,  for  paint-stock,  335. 

Slag-paint,  manufacture  of,  at  Boonton,  N.  J.,  386,  393. 

Slickensides,  500,  506,  514. 

Sluice-gates  for  sluicing  tailings,  5. 

Sluicing  tailings  for  lixiviation-plant,  4. 

Smelting-works:  Colorado:  Gunnison  county,  Tomichi  Valley,  171 ;  Missouri:  Madi- 
son county.  Mine  La  Motte  [166]. 

Smock,  John  C.  :  A  Review  of  the  Iron-Mining  Luhtstry  of  New  Jersey  [Ivi],  215. 

Sodium  and  calcium  sulphides  as  re-agents  in  precipitation,  18. 

Sodium  hyposulphite  from  tetrathionate,  regeneration  of,  26. 

Sodium-sulphide  mixing-tanks  for  lixiviation-plant,  8. 

Solution-outlets  for  ore-tanks,  5. 

Solation-sumps  for  lixiviation-plant,  7. 

Some  Experiments  on  Blast-Furnace  Gases  (Whiting)  [Ivii],  280. 

Some  Ontario  Magnetites  (Discussion  of  Mr.  Ledyard's  paper,  Trans.,  xix.,  28)  [Ivii], 
172. 

South  Bellevuo  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  467. 

South  New  Chum  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  501. 

Southwest  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  ventilating  fans  at  Jlorewood  colliery,  Connellsville, 
Pa.,  655. 

South  Works  furnaces,  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  South  Chicago,  111.,  286  etseq. 

Squier's  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.  [221]. 

SpAULDiNG,  H.  C,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Eiler's  paper  on  electric  locomotives 
in  German  mines,  368. 

Spekr,  John  G.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Prof.  Laugley's  paper  on  aluminum  in 
steel  ingots,  239. 

Spilsiu'KY,  E.  G.  :  Notes  on  a  Novel  Cable-Transfer  for  Railroad-Cars,  ami  the  Use  of  the 
Locled-Wire  Rope  [Ixiii],  76();  remarks  in  discussion  of  preparation  of  small  sizes 
of  antlnacite,  619. 

^  prague  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Co.,  318. 
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Staffobd,  C.  E.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Prof.  I^ngley's  paper  on  alaminam  in 
steel  ingots,  239. 

Btamp-njilla:  Arizona:  Pinal  county,  silver  king  [-1];  -V<ra</rt;  Lander  coanty. 
Mt.  Corry  [IT];  I'tnh  :  Summit  county,  Marsac,  7  et  ttq..  11  et  $tq. ;  Australia: 
Victoria,  Ik-ndi^o  gold-field,  5^31 ;  Jlondurai,  C.  A.:  JXi  ft  neq. ;  Mtzico :  ChiLoii- 
hua,  Cusihuiriachic,  29. 

Stanley,  Henry  M.:  Pfu/tiHjniphic  and  Co-Ordinate  Surreytng  [Ixiv],  740. 

Stanton  coal-uiiue,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  [G50]. 

Steel :  percentage  of  carbon  in,  at  Crotou  magnetic  iron-mine,  N.  Y.,  128;  quality  of, 
obtained  with  Imperatori  proccaa,  12H. 

St«el  ingots,  aluminum  in,  233. 

Steel-works  (see  also  rolling-raillfl) :  Illinois:  Joliet  Steel  Works,  25»J.  Sftr  York: 
Putnam  county,  Brewster,  Ramel-Conley,fi07.  Pninsylrania  :  Philadelphia,  Mid- 
vale  [241] ;  St«elton,  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.,  228. 

Stetefeli>T,  C.  a.  :  TIte  Construction  of  Details  for  a  Modem  Lixiriation- Plant  [Ivii],  3; 
Tht  Precipitation  of  Metals  from  llypostUphide  Solutions  [Iviii],  15  ;  T ht  Reiniug  of 
Sitlphidrs  Obtained  in  the  Lixiriation  Process  with  Hyposulphite  i>olutionM  [Iviii],  37. 

Stewart's  Knob  iron-ore  deposits,  Patrick  county,  Va.,  17;^. 

Stirling  bhist-furnace,  Morris  county,  N.  J.  [210]. 

Stirrers  for  precipitatinsc-tanks  for  lixiviation-plant,  6. 

Stoek,  H.  H.  :  Xotes  on  the  Iron-Ores  of  Danrille,  Peunsylrtiuia,  trith  a  Description  of  the 
Long-M'all  Metho<f  of  Mininij  Vtetl  in  Working  Them  [Ixiv],  369. 

Stone-Coal  in  the  Lead  Dhtst-Fnrnace  iN'eill)  [Iviii],  105. 

Storage-tanks  for  precipitates  for  lixiviation-plant,  7. 

Sturk.'<,  a.  U..  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Norris's  paper  on  centrifugal  ventila- 
tors, <rro,  (!73. 

•Stoutenburgh  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  X.  J.  [222]. 

Straightcniug-table  for  iron  and  st4.-el  plates,  348. 

Straits  tin,  82. 

Straker,  Tooke,  on  prep.ir.ition  of  small  sizes  of  anthracite,  022. 

Stream-measurement*  of  the  U.  S.  (ieulogical  Survey,  547  et  stq. 

Strintions.  .")l((. 

Stream-tin  in  Sumatra  [50]. 

Structure  of  Florence  oil-field,  Colo.,  452. 

Sturtevant  mill  at  Croton  iron-mine,  Putnam  county.  N".  Y.,  576,  •J05. 

Sturtevant  pressure  blower  [86]. 

Succasunna  iron-mine,  Morris  county.  X.  J.  [217]. 

Suction-hose  for  increasing  the  rate  of  lixiviation,  10. 

Sullivan  Diamond  Prospecting  Co.,  Chicago,  III.,  322. 

Sulphides:  experiments  with,  containing  lead  and  calcium.  42;  containing  only  small 
quantities  of  lead  and  calcium,  15  ;  free  from  lead  and  calcium.  44  ;  obtaine«l  in 
the  lixiviation  process  with  hyposalpite  solutions,  refining  of.  37. 

Sulphide-sampler  for  lixiviation-plant,  13. 

Sulphide-solution,  precipitating  fo-efflcienta  of,  27. 

Sulphur:  hi;:h  i>ercentage  of,  in  Croton  magnetic  iron-ores,  115;  in  zinc-ore*.  Upper 
Silesia,  (Jermany,  .TV"*. 

Sulphurous  acid,  manufacture  of  liquid,  in  Upper  Silesia,  Germany,  330. 

Sumatra:  alluvial  tin-deposits  of,  .50;  coal  [52];  rainfall  in  l!<''7-8."^,  53. 

Surveying:    co-ordinate,  749;  methods  of,  at  Congdale  iron-mine,  Va.,  102 ;  photo- 

,        graphic,  740. 

Sunshine  coal-mines.  Ciarfleld  county.  Colo.,  108. 

Susquehanna  Coal  Co.,  Pa.,  340;  veutilatingfans  in  minefl  of.  Oil  ei  seq. 

Suyape  Silver  (\ince8sion,  silver-mines,  Honduras.  C.  A..  4<>0. 

Swjjyze  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.  [221]. 

Sweden,  experiments  in  adding  carbon  to  pig-imn  twth,  in  iron-works  of.  114. 
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Tables:  of  u*tive  weights  in  Indian  Arcliipelago,  78 ;  of  precipitating  co-eflBcients, 
30;  of  some  teBt-rtquircnients  for  structural  wrouglit-iron  and  steel,  719;  of  theo- 
retical tonnage-ratio  of  crude  iron-ore  to  concentrates,  598;  of  veutilatiug-fan 
experiments,  Uti. 

Tail-races  for  lixiviation-plant,  6. 

Tandem  Tanks  for  Ilohthu]  Wider  from  Flooded  Slopes  (Bow DRU)  [Ixiv],  343. 

Tanks  for  hoisting  water  from  flooded  slopes,  343. 

Taylor  gas-producer,  ('>2C). 

Teabo  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  .T.  [222]. 

Telescope,  hand,  (o^  stadia-work,  details  of  construction.  I'.'A  et  seq. 

Ternero  siK'er-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  405. 

Tests:  determining  influence  of  silicon  on  cast-iron,  293;  with  Imperatori  process  in 
America,  114;  physical,  of  cast-iron  containing  manganese,  30C;  proving  influ- 
ence of  manganese  in  cast-iron  can  be  overcome  by  silicon,  295;  of  structural 
wrought-iron  and  steel,  specification  for,  G79. 

Tests  and  Reqtdremeuts  of  Structural  Wrought-Iron  and  Steel  (Hunt)  [Ixiii],  677 

Thacher,  W.  a.  ;  Mining  in  Honduras  [Ixiv],  394. 

Thomson-Van  Depoele  Electric  Mining  Co.,  .368;  electric  percussion-drill,  3-23. 

Tlioulet  solution:  applied  to  magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ore,  580  et  seq.;  density 
and  specific  gravity  of,  582. 

Tilly  Foster  iron-mine,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  magnetic  concentration  at,  532  et  seq. 

Timbering  shaft  through  wet  gravel  and  quicksand  at  Norway.  Mich.,  193. 

Tiu,  derivation  of  stream-deposits  from  veins,  Sumatra,  66. 

Tin-export  from  mines  in  Indian  Archipelago,  82. 

Tin  mines:  Indian  Archipelago  :  Banca,  .50  et  seq.  ;  Billiton.  50  et  seq. ;  Singkep,  .50  et 
seq.;  Sumatra,  Siak,  50;  Kotta  Kanah,  55  et  seq.;  Malay  Peni)isula:  51;  Kong 
Loon  Kongsi,  66. 

Tin-mining:  in  Siak  district,  Sumatra,  54;  treatment  of  gravel  at  Kotta  Ranah, 
Sumatra,  79. 

Tin-ores:  Indian  Archipelago :  Banca,  Billiton  and  Singkep,  50  et  seq.  Malay  Penin- 
sula: Kong  Loon,  66.     Sumatra:  Siak  district,  50. 

Tiuton  Falls  iron-works,  Monmouth  countj',  N.  J.  [216].  ^ 

Tomichi  Valley  smelting-works,  Gunnison,  Colo.,  171. 

Tomoh  gold-district,  Malacca,  324. 

Tools;  Chinese  mining  implements,  332;  used  by  Chinese  miners  in  Siak  tin-miue.s, 
Sumatra,  71;  Malay  mining,  72 ;  for  prospecting  alluvial  tin-deposits  in  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  76. 

Topography  of  Florence  oil-field,  Colo.,  447. 

Tredegar  iron-works,  Richmond,  Va.,  214. 

Trenton  Iron  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  253;  cable-hoists  of,  767. 

Triumph  Oil  Co.,  Colo.,  oil-wells,  446. 

Tung  Shang  coal-mine,  China  [96]. 

Tunnels:  at  Longdale  iron-mine,  Va.,  107;  at  Mount  Morgan  gold-mine,  Queensland, 
137  et  seq. 

Union  Iron  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  274. 
Union  Iron  Mills,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  [71S]. 
Union  Iron  Works  (ancient),  Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.  [216]. 
Union  Works  furnace,  Illinois  St«el  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  281  el  seq. 
United  Oil  Co.,  Colo.,  oil-wells,  44(i. 
Unity  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  516. 

(he  of  Magnetic  Concentrates  in  the  Port  Henry  Pla.st-Furnaces  (L.kNGDOX)  [Ixii],  599. 
l^se  of  the  McClave  Grate  and  Argand  Steam-Ploioer  in  Utilising  Small  Sizes  of  Anthracite, 
or  Bituminous  Slack,  in  Boiler  and  Similur  Furnacei  (Foster)  [Ixiii],  628. 
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Vtilizaliim  of  Anthrncitf  Wnntf  hi/  flafiUcnfion  in  Protlucfr*  (BLArVKLT)  [Ixiii     '•.'' 
rtilizntiuii  of  PiulilU-  aitil  Re-IIi-nliiuiShig/i  for  PaiiUSlock  iSxuus )  [Ixiii],  :'.-' 

Veins:  bed,  17<i:  tnie-fltwiirc,  IT*!.  501. 

VontiiutiiiK  fatiK,  «i.'f7  ft  ifq  :  influ<n«!  of  varioat  conflitionn  on,  wr*. 

Vereinujtr  Kwiigi-  and  Laura-hutle  coal-niiiicfl,  Up{ivr  Hilettis,  Germany,  3oT. 

Veteran  tunnel,  AHpeu  MininK  an'l  SinultiiiK  (3<>.'m  ailvcr-inioes,  Aspen,  Colo.,  3H. 

Victoria,  .^iintralia:  eolrl-niinen,  4fl.3 ;  pro<liiction  of  K<'l<l-ore,  -KW. 

Virtoria  Ilill,  Itendifco  Kol<l-fl('l<l.  .\uHtralia,  area  and  depth  of  ininea,537. 

Vict4)riu  Mining;  and  .MiilinK  Co.,  HonduraN,  (.'.  A^  4ir,;. 

Vict*>ria  silver-mine,  Honduras,  ('.  A.,  402. 

Victory  and  I'andor)if;old-niine,  Victoria,  Australia,  4ix2  et  »tq. 

Virginia:  AnilierHt  county,  niaKnetic  iron-ore  [17«Jl;  Campbell  county,  maipirti'' 
iron-on?  [170];  first  l>!a«t-fnrna<"e,  \W\  Franklin  and  Henry  counties,  maKtietlte 
(lepoHitA,  174  ;  '*  K'»'*'*an  "-ores,  "Jll  ;  iron-on-s,  W!-  Loiiina,  S|K)ttNylvania  and  Staf- 
ford coiintits,  hrown  inm-ores,  19fl ;  orc-<lepoflits  of  Crimora,  AuKusta  counr>%4(i; 
Patrick  county,  niaKnetito,  \~-*. 

Virjjinia  Development  Co.  [175]. 

VirKinia  Steel  Co.  [17«.  1H7]. 

Wages  :  of  Chinese  miners  in  Siak  tin-ftelds,  Sumatra,  C"<,  70 ;  of  miner*  in  Rilliton. 
In<Iian  .\rchipelagn,  7s  ;  of  .Malay  miner  in  Sumatm  tin-mines,  72. 

Waonkb.  .John  R.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  N'orris's  papi-r  ou  eentrifu(n»l  ven- 
tilators, (rro. 

Walker  shutter  for  vcntilating-fans.  »>o8  e(  $tq. 

Walston  coke,  Jefferson  county,  I'a.,  257. 

Ward,  Willard  P.,  on  behavior  of  mangani^e  to  carbon  [314]. 

Warwick  blast-furnace,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  5HH. 

Water:  bHilintr.  from  Cliinase  silver-mines.  92;  measurements  of  amount  ilowlu^  in 
the  larger  rivers  of  the  West,  5-17  et  »«/. 

Wajt^r-hoistinj;  tanks,  31.1. 

Water-level  drift,  I>nuville  iron-mines,  Montour  county,  Pa.,  376. 

Waterman  and  Reaver,  iron-mines,  Danville,  Pa.,  370  ri  ttq. 

Water-pyromet«r,  2(»0. 

Weeks.  Joseph  D.,  e.Htimat«s  of  consumption  of  natural  gas  iathe  Unit«<1  State*.  411. 

Welding  by  electricity,  249. 

Weldon  iron-mines,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  magnetic  conccntratiou  at,  300. 

Welsh  Hill  drift,  Danville  iron-niin<'S,  Montour  coauty.  Pa.,  376. 

Wermouth  Mining  Co.,  Han<lurus,  C.  .\.,  401. 

Western  Steel  Co.,  St.  Iy)uis,  Mo.,  257. 

WiiiTlNti,  Jaspkr:  f^tmr  EriKiimfiilt  on  niii»t-Fitrnnef  Gnufi  [Ivii],  2H0. 

Williams,  John  J.,  remarks  in  <liicussiou  of  Mr.  Hunt's  papiT  on  t«cta  of  struc- 
tural wrought-iron  and  steel,  713. 

Williams,  Oi.ivkk,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Hunt's  paper  oa  testa  of  ctmc- 
tiinil  wrought-iron  and  steel.  701. 

Wire-cables  for  tninsmitting  electric  currents  in  (jerman  niiaea,  3.57. 

Wiring  for  electric  power-transmission  in  silver-mines.  Aspen,  Colo.,  321. 

Witherboe,  Sherman  A  Co.,  Port  Henry,  E.s.sex  county,  K.  Y.,  .5!V».  .5J»9. 

WoAKlW,  Kaknf>t  K.  :  .4  CompoHnii-l'lun<ifr  Hydrttnlie  Pump  [Ivii],  lOH. 

Wood,  A.  R.:  Klrctricil}/ in  Wrldiug  and  Mftnl-]rorkiHy  [\vi],2i9;  remarks  io  discus- 
sion of  Prof.  Smock's  pa|>er  on  iron-mining  in  New  Jersey.  22rt. 

WihkI,  amount  of.  used  for  fuel  in  the  I'niteil  States  per  annum.  413. 

WooonKitHiK,  T.  R.,  remarks  iu  discussion  of  magnetic  ooncentratioa  of  ima-or«. 
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Wooden  tanks  for  lixiviation-plaut,  construction  of,  3. 
Wrought-iron  and  steel,  tests  and  requirements  of  structural,  677. 

Yankee  Girl  silver-mine,  Custer  county,  Colo.  [146]. 
Yuscaran  silver-mining  district,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  397. 

Zaukeroda  coal-mines,  Saxony,  Germany,  .3.56  et  seq. 

Zinc-blende:  in  Honduras,  C.  A.,  396  et  aeq. ;  manufacture  of  liquid  sulphurous  acid  in 

connection  with  roa.sting  of,  337. 
Zinc-ores  of  Upper  Silesia,  Germany,  338. 
Zopilotiera  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  402, 
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Aaron,  C.  H.,  on  loss  of  gold  in  roastinf;,  xvii,  9  et  seq. 
Abandoned  mines,  cultivation  of  mnf*hroonis  in,  xvii.  24'^. 
Ahhott,  Aktiiiu  V. :  A  I)tJ<rrifitii>n  of  Oie  Plant  of  Oie  lioMtim  Hailing 

Company,  xvi  [jtxi'x],  870. 
Acadia  iron-mine.",  X..S.,  xvi,  LSfi. 
Accident  silver-mine,  Ir<m   Hill,  Leadrille,  Lake  county,  Colo., 

xviii  [l<>-'»]. 
Accumulators,  electrical,  xviii,  HAS. 
Acid  opin-JH-arth  reaction,  xix,  169. 
Acids,  transportation  ot*.  xvi.  ')\-i. 

Acrelius,  on  early  iron-mining  in  New  .]tr.«-<y.  xx,  2\i'>. 
Actinolite  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [2iM]. 
Adams   oil-well.  Clark.sville  townsliip,  Allegany  county,   N.  Y.. 

.xvi,  93.'>,  9:i7. 
Adams   silver-mines,  Carbonate    Hill,   I^adville,    Lake  county. 

C«»lo.,  xviii  [172]. 
Adams,  W.  H.:    Thr  First  Iron  lib iM- Furnaces  in  Amfrim,  xx  ['cii']. 

19<> ;     The    Incline    linihrny    at    Ijookout    Mountain,    xvi    [j"-rr], 

203;    IJi*t  of  Commercial  /"       '    ''A,  xviii  [rxri],  r>49 ;    T^rrnttj 

IVrtrs'    Progrem   in    the    (  'm    nf    Sulphnrir    Arid,    xvi 

[xrr],  4 !)(•>. 
Additional  <li:»phrapm  in  Howell  roaFtiiiu'-nirnace.  xviii,  JJ^l 
Adelaide  tault,  Leadville.  Colo.,  xviii,  15(1. 
Adirondack  iron-region.  Lake  Champlain.  N.  Y.,  xvii,  721,  74»J. 
Adventure  copper-mine.  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  xix  [7(^>2]. 
Atrial  Wire  RopnrayM  (Poiilu;),  xix  [/riu],  7HO. 
Aertskn,  Giii.i.iAKM.  remarks   in   discussion  of   Prof.    I.,angley's 

paper  on  aluminum  in  steel  ingot*,  xx.  241. 
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Aftermath  silver-mine,  Ten  Mile  district,  Summit  county,  Colo., 
xviii  [172]. 

Agassiz  silver-mine,  Carbonate  Hill,  Leadville,  Lake  county, 
Colo.,  xviii  [172]. 

Agate  Bay,  Minn,  (see  Two  Harbors),  xvi  [183],  184. 

Agriculture  benefited  by  use  of  phospbate-slag,  xvii,  84. 

Aiken,  Arthur:  method  of  assaying  and  purifying  gold,  xvii.  7  ; 
process  for  refining  alloys  of  gold,  xvii,  30. 

Air :  analysis  of,  in  new  Croton  aqueduct.  New  York,  xix,  730 ; 
cost  and  efficiency  of  compressed  and  exhausted  air  as 
power-transmitter,  xviii,  426 ;  film  attached  to  moving  bodies, 
xvii,  653  ;  necessity  for,  in  desulphurizing  iron-ores,  xviii,  80 
et  seq. 

Air-blast  for  separating  telluride-dust  from  crushed  ores,  xviii, 
445. 

Air-compressors  :  for  lixiviation-plant,  xx,  13  ;  on  Xantes  and 
Vincennes  tramway,  France,  xix,  553;  at  Pratt  coal-mines, 
Jefferson  county,  Ala.,  xix  [307]. 

Airdrie  furnace,  Muhlenberg  county,  Ky.,  xvi,  585  [593]. 

Air-stirring  in  precipitating-tanks  at  Marsac  mill.  Park  City, 
Utali,  XX,  7. 

Akerman  :  on  desulphurization  of  iron-ore,  xviii,  85 ;  on  fusibil- 
ity of  silicates,  xviii,  744. 

Akers,  William  A.,  and  Goodalp:,  W.  C.  :  Concentration  hefore  Amul- 
(jamation  for  Low-Grade,  Partially- Decomposed  Silver-Ores,  M'ith 
Notes  on  the  hlint  Creek  Mining  District,  xviii  [xj],  242. 

Alabama :  area  of  coal-fields,  xvii,  207  ;  coal-fields,  xvii,  206  ; 
xix,  296  ;  coal-production  in  1887,  xvii,  206  et  seq. ;  xviii,  124  ; 
coke,  xvii,  136;  iron-ore-production  in  1888,  xvii,  723;  large 
furnaces  used  for  iron-ores,  xvii,  135  ;  manufiicture  and  con- 
sumption of  phosphoric  acid  fertilizer  in,  xvii,  85  ;  Pratt  coke 
compared  with  Connellsville,  xvii,  142;  red  fossil  ores,  xvii, 
149;  sustaining  power  of  coke-cubes,  xvii,  147;  tar-springs, 
xvii,  358. 

Alabama  coal-mine.  Warrior,  Jeff'erson  count}',  Ala.,  xvii  [214]. 

Alabama-Connellsville  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  xvii,  224  et  seq. 

Aladdin  silver-lead-mine,  Bingham  Canon,  Salt  Lake  county, 
Utah,  xvi,  12. 

Alantasaurus  shales  in  Northwestern  Colorado,  xvii  [376]. 

Albany  and  Boston  (Peninsula)  copper-mine.  Lake  Superior. 
Mi(;h.,  xix,6S5. 

Albany  county,  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi,  951. 

Albany  Gulch,  Red  Mountain  district,  Ouray  county,  Colo.,  sil- 
ver ores,  xvi,  575. 
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Albany,  N.  Y.,natunil  ^as,  xvi,  1X)8. 

Albany  silver-mine,  Red  Mountain  district,  Ouray  county,  Colo., 

xvi.  .')7''». 
Albertite  and  otlitr  hituiuinous  minerals  compareil,  xvu\,o(y.i. 
Albite  the  dominant  feldspar  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii, 

.")!n, ');)'.. 

Aldrich.  Shelby  county,  Ala.,  coal-mines  at,  xvii,  210,  221. 
Afj)Kicii,  T.  .\.,  remarks  in  di8cu£i.sion    of   Mr.  Gordon's  paper 

on  l.ir«e  furnaces  on  Alabama  material,  xvii,  14o. 
Alexander,  .1.  S.,  on  Indiana  *'  block  coal."  xx  [l<>-'>]. 
Algeous  growths  in  hot  springs,  Yellowstone  Park,  xvi,  796. 
Algeria,  salt-mine  at  Ouled  Kebbah.  xvii  [11<']. 
Algonquin  stamp-mill,  I'iiilijtsburf;,  .Mont.,  xviii  [22.'>]- 
Alice  blast-furnace,  Birmiii^'ham,  Ala.,  xvii  [b^2]. 
Alice  silver-mines  and  mills.  Hutte,  Silver  Bow  county,  Mont,  xvi, 

j-.rii^  88  ft  Hf(j.,  54,  ()2  et.  fiaj.,  372. 
Alkaline  <arboMates :  reaction  with  metallic  iron  xvii,  545;  reac- 
tion with  silicon,  xvii,  542  cltteq. 
Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  oil-  and  gas-  wells,  xvi,  1)08,  927;   xviii. 

2'.tl. 
Alleghany  lounty,  Va.,  Oriskany  iron-ores,  xix,  lUl'J. 
Alleghany  Mountain,  Greenbriar  county,  W,  Viu,  xvii,  118. 
Allkx,  Josei'H  II.:    WrjiUrn  Kentucky  Otah  and  (Jokejt^  xvi  [j-rrn], 

581. 
Allen,  .1.  A.,  analysis  by;  of  Muirkirk   iron,  xvii,  4<>'.>.  47(»;  of 

Muirkirk  slajr,  xvii,  470. 
Allen   iV:    .Noble  oil-well.  Scio  township.  .MKiranv  ( «»untv.  N.  \'.. 

xvi,  932. 
Allentown,  .Mlegany  i-ounty,  .\.  Y.,  oil  and  ;;as,  .vvi  L'.t2'.»]. 
Allerton-Iicam  ^'old-mines,  .Montgomery  county,  Md.,  xviii,  400. 
AUyemcitie  EUctriciUitsgatcU^chaJl  electric  mine  locomotive,  xx,  356 

rt  iiaj. 
Allison's  coal-mines,  British  Columbia,  xviii,  315. 
Allison  ^'old-mine,  Jackson,  Amador  county,  Cal.,  xviii,  643. 
Allison,  Kohkht,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Norris's  paper  on 

centrifugal  ventilators,  xx,  »)72. 
Allouez  copper-nune,  Lake  .Superior,  -Mich.,  xvi,  191 ;  xix,  68.5. 
Alloys  (see  also  the  metals) ;  aluminum  xix,  1041  et  tK-y. ;  copper. 

tin  and  lead,  experiments  with,  xix,  IH>1. 
Alloys,   physical  tests  «>f :    aluminum   and  copper,    xviii,    82*.> ; 

aluminum,  manganese  and  copper,  xviii,  4!H>;  aluminum  ami 

tin.  xviii,  828;  copper  and  zinc,  xviii,  822 ;  lead  and  antimony. 

xviii,  82();  lead  and  tin,  xviii,  820. 
Allliviiil  Tiii-I>i'ii(isi(.-i  nf  Sink.  Sinntitiit  i  Roi  kkk  >    \\  r/r//*"],  .'><).  771. 
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Alma  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  oil-  and  gas-wells, 
xvi,  929  et  seq. 

Almy  coal-mine,  Wyoming,  xvi,  356,  359. 

Almy,  Thomas  J. :  History  of  the  Ontario  Mine,  Park  City,  Utah,  xvi 
[xvii],  35. 

Altai  Mountains,  Russia,  value  of  ores  treated  by  pyritic  smelt- 
ing, xvi,  203. 

Alumina  :  acts  as  an  acid  in  the  basic  slag  of  an  open-hearth 
furnace,  xvi,  725  ;  electrolysis  of,  to  produce  alloys,  xviii.  660 
et  seq.)  hydrated  oxide  of,  found  in  Floyd  county,  Ga.,  xvi, 
905. 

Aluminum  :  (see  Errata,  xviii,  913) ;  action  of  corroding  agents 
on,  xviii,  537  ;  analysis  and  physical  properties  of,  xviii,  530 
et  seq.,  824  et  seq.,  913 ;  application  of,  to  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  steel,  xix,  1060,  1077  ;  beneficial  effect  on  steel  in- 
gots, XX,  233;  benefits  of  alloying  with  silver,  xviii,  504;  in 
cast-iron,  aflTects  carbon,  xviii,  106 ;  cost  of  manufacture  by 
Grabau  method,  xix,  1045;  early  history  of  manufacture. 
xix,  1043;  effect  of,  in  iron  and  steel,  xix,  1049,  1073 :  electric 
conductivity  of,  xviii,  550;  electric  welding  of,  xviii,  532 ;  ex- 
periments with,  to  replace  manganese,  xix,  1077  ;  Hall  pro- 
cess, xix,  1046;  Heroult  process,  xix,  1046;  impurities  and 
their  effect,  xviii,  528  et  seq.,  822:  influence  on  cast-iron,  xvii, 
[473]  ;  influence  of,  on  manganese  copper  alloys,  xviii,  496  ; 
for  instruments  of  precision,  xviii,  503 ;  in  iron  and  steel, 
methods  of  analysis  of,  xviii,  560:  literature  relating  to,  xix, 
1069 ;  in  manganese-steel  and  spiegeleisen,  xix,  1063  ;  metallic, 
scheme  for  analysis  of,  xviii,  559 ;  method  of  determination 
in  iron,  xix,  1081 ;  method  of  examining  pig-iron  for,  xvii, 
474  ;  name  for,  xix,  1044 ;  physical  tests  of,  xviii,  477,  530  et 
seq.,  822  ;  quantity  employed  for  open-hearth  and  Bessemer 
steel,  XX,  234  et  seq.  ;  reported  great  strength  of,  xviii,  833  ; 
scheme  of  analysis  for,  xviii,  559 ;  shop  methods  for,  xviii, 
554  ;  in  steel  castings,  experimental  tests  of,  xviii,  851 ;  sub- 
stituted for  manganese  in  steel  xx,  237:  theories  to  account 
for  its  effect  on  steel,  xx,  236 ;  in  wrought-iron  casting,  prevents 
btow-holes,  xviii,  841. 

Aluminum-alloys  :  electrical  tests  of,  xviii,  495 ;  properties  of, 
xviii,  4!)4,  504,  555,  673,  828;  smelting  of,  by  the  Heroult 
])rc)cess,  xviii,  666. 

Abimiwnn-Bronze  and  Bras><  as  Suitable  MoteriaU  for  Propellers 
(CowLKs),  xviii  ['xlvii'],  484. 

Aluminum-bronze  :  xix,  1043;  by  the  Heroult  process,  analy- 
ses, xviii,  673,  913;  stamp-mill  screens,  xvii,  521. 
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Aluminum  in  V(i^t-Irnn  (  Kkki*),  xviii  [j^jt],  1(I2. 

Aliirninnm  in  the  I>rniiuiiifI'reJi«  (Smith,  i).i,  xviii  [j-jcxi],  47'). 

Aluminum  and  Majriie«iuni  Fahrik,  Ileiaelingen,  near  Bremen, 
Germany,  xviii,  107. 

Aluminum  and  OUur  Mdnl«  ('om)tari(l  (  KkkI'),  xviii  [j'ffi],  70>S. 

Ahiminum  Ore  (Nk'HOLs),  xvi  [xarr],  905, 

Ahttiiiiintit  in  Snirrf,  ,,/  ii  Xifhuime  (SMITH,  C),  XViii  [joou],  4>S2. 

Aluminum-silicate,  analyt^in  of,  xvi,  "iHO. 

Aluminum- Steel  (Hadfikld),  xix  [rxjri],  1041. 

Aliniiiiiuiii  in  StrtI  hufiitx  (Lanjjlky),  xx  [Ivii],  233. 

Aluminum  works,  xviii.  107,  o30,  S24. 

Aluminum  in  Wrought- Iron  and  Steel  Ccutinga  (Keep),  xviii  [x/rij,  835. 

Amalgamation  :  affected  l)y  the  presence  of  tnau^ane^ie  oxicli*, 
xvii,  77<'» ;  aided  hy  the  presence  of  iron,  xvii,  777;  in  the 
Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  5(J1  et  seq. ;  hy  barrel  process,  xvi, 
300;  compared  with  Ku8«ell  process,  xvi,  367  el  seq. ;  concen- 
tration before,  for  low  ^rade  silver-ores,  xviii,  242  ;  details  of, 
xviii,  251 ;  effect  of  manj^anege  minerals  in  pans,  xviii.  1)12; 
not  a|)plic4ible  to  tellurides,  xviii,  442. 

Amah/nnmtion  at  the  Conutork  Lodt,  Xt^'uda :  A  Hiatorirtd  Skcteh  of 
MillitKj  OjnrationM  at  Wnshoe,  and  an  Account  of  the  Treatment 
nf  T<iU>itij!<  lit  (he  Lyon  Mill,  Dayton  (Honr.Es),  xix  [riii],  195. 

Amalgamation-works  (see  also  concentration-works,  smeltinff- 
works,  and  stamp-mills):  Montana:  Dfcr  Lodge  county; 
Hhick  I'ine.  Combination  Mining  and    Milling  C'<».,  xviii,  242. 

Amber  and  anibrite  classified  among  hydrocarbons,  xviii  [5.S2]. 

Amendments  to  the  Rubs:  Adopted,  xvii,  xli ;  Proposed,  xvii, 
x  X  V  i  i . 

Ameniaville,  Dutchess  county.  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi,  908. 

American  Asbestos  C)o.,  Hhuk  Lake.  (^uebtH',  Can.,  xviii,  326. 

American  b hist  furnaces,  development  of,  xix,  932. 

American  Bla»t- Furnace  Practice  (A  dii»cussiou  suggested  by  Mr. 
(iayley's  paper  on  the  develoj)njent  of  Auierican  Blast- 
furnaces, Trans,  xix,  932),  xx  [/'"]•  -'"'• 

American  cannel  coal,  xviii,  436. 

American  Flag  silver-leatl-mine,  Bingham  i.aMMn,  .-^ait  l,jike 
tniiiity,  I'tjdi,  xvi,  77. 

American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and  its  mission,  xvii, 

American  Iron-Works.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  visit  to,  xix,  xxir. 
American  Manganese  Co.,  Crimora,  Va.,  xx,  46. 
Ames  slinvel-works,  visit  to,  xvi,  xjcxvii. 

Ammonia  :  separate<l  from  coke-oven  gaees  by  condensation  in 
Cierman  metjillurgical  works,  xix,  336;  in  sewage,  xvii,  .'J44. 
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Amphibole  in  Sumatra,  xx  [60]. 

Amphibole-schist  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [498,  574]. 

Amygdaloids  of  I^ke  Superior,  xix,  683. 

Anaconda  copper-mine,  Hutte,  Silver  How  county,  Mont.,  xvi  [54], 

xjdii ;  xvii  r528J  ;  xix,  690;  consun)ption  of  timber  in,  xvii, 

268. 
Anaconda  smeltin<jj-works,  Butte,  Mont.,  improvements  in,  and 

ca|)acity  of,  xviii,  70. 
Ariali/sis  of  Ijxke  Skiperior  Iron-Ores  (Goetz),  xix  [ix],  59. 
Analyses  of  (see  also  assays  of); 

Air,  in  tunnel  of  new  Croton  aqueduct,  New  York,  xix,  730. 

Albertite,  xviii,  568,  570. 

Aluminous  wrought-iron  castings,  xviii,  839,841  et  seq. 

Aluminum-alloys,  xviii,  558  et  seq.  ;  xix,  1095. 

Aluminum-bronze,  xviii,  557,  673. 

Aluminum,  commercial,  xviii,  531. 

"Aluminum  physic"  used  in  preparation  of  Mitis  casting, 
XX,  249. 

Aluminum  silicate,  xvi,  580. 

Aluminum-steel,  xix,  1064. 

Andesite  of  Ouray  county,  Colo.,  xvi,  576. 

Anthracite  producer-gas,  xviii,  869. 

Ash  from  Clifton  Coal  Co.'s  coke,  Hopkins  county,  Ky.,  xvi, 
589. 

Asphalt :  of  Cuba,  xviii,  56S;  of  Trinidad,  crude  and  refined, 
xvi,  363,  364. 

Asphaltic  rock,  France,  xviii,  577. 

Bar-iron,  xvi,  272. 

Beauxite,  xvi,  906  ;  xviii,  562. 

Bessemer  steel,  xix.  9^^. 

Bituminous  producer-gas,  xviii,  869. 

Blast-furnace  slag,  xix,  131. 

Blast-furnace  waste  gases,  xvii,  58,  59,  60,  78. 

Blooms:  from  Carbon  Iron  Co.'s  works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  xvii, 
679;  from  Russia,  xvi,  351,  352:  from  Wiirtsila,  Finland, 
xvi,  345. 

Blue-powder  lead-oxide,  xviii,  691,  692. 

Bog  iron-ore  from  Colorado,  xviii,  268. 

Boiler-scale,  xvii,  352. 

Bricks  (see  analyses  of  dolomite  and  magnesite  bricks).    " 

Buffalo  cement,  xvii,  251. 

Cassiterite  (see  also  analyses  of  tin-ores),  xviii,  10. 

('astiron  (sec  analyses  of  pig-iron  and  wrought-iron). 

Cement,  xvii,  252. 
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Analyses  of — Coudiuod. 

('iinl<  r  f«ee  iinjilyses  of  slag). 

Coal:  Umtkd  States:  AUibamn:  Biljb  county  ;  Cuhaba coal- 
fields (bitUMiinous),  xvii,  O.S,  217;  JcfT«r»on  county  (bitumi- 
nous); Coiilburg,  xvii,211 ;  Warrior,  xvii,  21.'i,  214,  xix,  21>7; 
Walker  county  (bituminous);  Corona,  xvii,  218,  219;  Deer 
Creek,  xvii,  22();  IiuUnnTerriUrry:  ClnK'taw  coal-fields  (bitu- 
minous); Grady  bed,  xviii,  G/i') ;  Lebigh  mines,  xviii,  Go7  ; 
McAlester  bed,  xviii,  Go7 :  Mitcbel  basin,  xviii,  656;  Khumim  : 
Carbon  (bituminous),  xviii.  <')S2;  Kentucky :  (bituniinous), 
xvi,r).Sf);  Cartercounty  (cannel), Grayson, xviii, 437;  Hancock 
county  (cannel),  Breckenrid>je,  xviii,  437  ;  Hopkins  county 
(bituminous), Clifton  CoalCo.,xvi,o.sy;  Jobnson  county  (ean- 
nel);  Chattjiroi,  xviii,  437;  Whitehouse,  xviii.  43.S;  Kanawba 
county  (cannel),  Cannelton,  xviii,  438;  Orfffnu :  (bituminous), 
xix,  28;  I'ennjiiflvdnia:  Alle^beny  county,  Pittsl>urgb  (bi- 
tuminous), xviii,  610;  Sullivan  county,  Bernice  (antbra- 
cite),  xvii,  (»1(),  <)15;  TenitcsKee:  (bituminous),  xvii,  47: 
Campl>ell  county,  Jellico  (cannel),  xviii,  438 ;  6'/«A  :  En>ery 
county ;  Schofield  (bituminous),  Utah  Central  R;iilroad 
Co.,  xvi,  'ii'iH  :  Winter  IJuarters  mine,  xvi,  3.^8  ;  Went  Vir- 
ginia: (ireeiibriar  county  (graphitic);  xvii,  121.  Othkk 
CoUNTRiKs:  Canada:  British  Columbia  ;  Allison's  (lignite), 
xviii,  315;  Hat  ("reek  (lignite),  xviii,  315;  Kamloops  (bi- 
tmuinous)  xviii,  315  ;  Nicola  (bituminous)  xviii.  315  ;  Mani- 
toba; Bow  River  (bituminous),  xviii,  314  ;  Ca9ca<le  Valley 
(anthracite),  xviii,  314  ;  Crowfoot  (lignite),  xviii,  314  ;  (uilt 
(lignite),  xviii,  314;  Medicine  Hat  (lignite),  xviii,  314; 
China :  Kaiping  mine,  xvi,  98 ;  Tsu-Hung-Tung  (semi- 
anthracite),  xix.  577;  Nora  Scotia  (bituminous):  Cape 
Breton.  Cumberland  county,  Pictou  county,  xviii.  A)!. 

Coal-gas  (see  also  analyses  of  gas) :  xviii,  881. 

Coke:  AUU>atria :  liirmingham  district:  Bessemer,  xvii,  224  ; 
Blue  Creek,  xvii,  154  ;  Cahaba,  xvii,  154  ;  Coalburg  mine, 
xvi,  593;  xvii,  154  ;  Newcastle,  xvii.  154;  I'arksville,  xvii, 
22.5;  Pratt,  xvi,  593;  xvii,  i;J8,  154;  Warrior,  Watt«  Coal 
and  Iron  ('o.,  xvii,  154,  213;  Georgia:  Dade,  xvi.  593 ; 
Kcntuchj  :  Hopkins  county  ;  Clifton  (\>al  Co.,  xvi,  589,  593  ; 
Nells  Fork,  xvi,  593 ;  St.  Bernard  mines,  xvi,  588,  593  ; 
Sycamore,  xvi,  593;  Tar  Lick,  xvi,  593;  Muhlenberg 
county;  Airtlrie  furnace,  xvi.  587, 593;  TVunrxHrr-.-  Hamilton 
county  ;  Daisy,  xvi,  593  ;  Ktna,  xvi,  593  ;  Soddy.  xvi,  593. 

Coke-ash:  Alnlmma :  Birmingham  district;  I'ratt,  xvii,  138; 
Kentucky:  Hopkins;  Clifton  Coal  Co.,  xvi,  589. 
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Columbite  from  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  593,  634. 

Copper,  commercial,  xix,  693. 

Coppcr-^old  alloy,  Argo.,  Colo.,  xviii,  69. 

Coppcr-liad  matte,  Argo,  Colo.,  xviii,  64,  65. 

Copper-ore:  from  Ping  Chuan  district,  China,  xix,  592  ;  from 
Carribou,  Picton  county,  Nova  Scotia,  xviii,  200. 

Copper-slag  from  Ping  Chuan  district,  China,  xix,  o93. 

Dolomites:  Ahhama:  xvii,  63;  Pennsylvania:  xvi,  719; 
Austria:  Chozanow,  xvi,  719;  France:  Besseges,  xvi,  719 ; 
Dion,  xvi,  719;  Varigey,  xvi,  719;  Germany:  Horde,  xvi, 
719  ;  Ilsede,  xvi,  719  ;  liothe  Erde,  xvi,  719;  Poland:  Dom- 
browa,  xvi,  719. 

Dolomite-brick:  Pennsylvania:  xvi,  719;  Austria:  Chozanow, 
xvi,  719  ;  France:  Dion,  xvi,  719  ;  Germany:  Hiirde,  Ilsede, 
xvi,  719. 

Ferro-silicon  :  American,  Pencost,  xvii,  255;  foreign,  Govan, 
xvii,  255. 

Flue-dust:  from  lead-furnaces,  Joplin,  Mo.,  xviii,  688;  Low 
Moor,  Va.,  xvii,  130. 

Fuel-gas,  xviii,  613  et  seq.,  869. 

Furnace-gas,  xviii,  81. 

Galena-ore,  xviii,  676,  677. 

Gas  :  coal-gas,  xviii,  881 ;  fuel-gas,  xviii,  613,  615,  869 ;  fur- 
nace-gas, xviii,  81 ;  natural-gas,  xviii,  881 ;  producer-gas, 
xviii,  881 ;  waste  gas,  from  blast-furnace,  xvii,  58,  59,  60, 
78;  water-gas,  xvii,  300,301  ;  xviii,  881. 

Geyser-waters :  Wyoming :  Yellowstone  Park,  Lower  Geyser, 
Norris  and  Upper  Geyser  basins,  xvii,  554. 

Gilsonite,  Uintah  county,  Utah,  xvii,  114. 

Gold-ores :  Colorado :  Lake  county  ;  Colorado  No.  2  (pyritife- 
rous),  xviii,  173;  Mexico:  Vera  Cruz;  Las  Minas,  xvii.  1<». 

CJraphite,  Cranston,  K.  I.,  xvi,  709. 

Hessite  (silver  telluride),  Huronian  mine,  OnUirio,  Can., 
xviii,  440. 

Hot  Waters  (see  also  analy.ses  of  geyser- waters) :  Wyoming: 
Yellowstone  Park,  Constant,  Hygeia  Spring,  and  Old  Faith- 
ful geysers,  xvi,  800. 

Ingdt-iron,  xvi,  272. 

Iron  (see  also  analyses  of  blooms,  muck-bar,  pig-iron,  and 
wrought-iron)  :  aluminous,  xviii,  558. 

Iron-ores:  magnetic  concentrates,  xix,  193;  United  Statks  : 
Alabama:  (red  hematite),  xvii,  153;  liirmingham  distri(t 
(hard-,  red-  and  sott-ores),  xvii,  153;  Bed  Mountain  (hard- 
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unrl  H()ft-or«;),  xvii,  137;  Fort  Payne  (lianl  red  ore;,  xvii, 
63;  Oilimulo :  Park  county;  Hand-Ciirt  gulch  (hog-orei, 
xviii,  26M;  Georffui :  (brown  hematite),  xvi,  848;  Kentucky : 
Muhlenberg  county  ;  Airdrie  ( black  band ),  xvi,  586 ;  Maine  : 
Piscataijua  county  ;  Katalidin,  raw  an«l  roawted,  xviii,  ;>(H»; 
Mitn/hind  :  Haltiniore  ores  (curbonatcH),  xvii,  464,  46o,  471  ; 
Peltaville,  (no.  Yokel  (carbonate  and  hematite),  ('ontee'g  J. 
O'Hrien  (hematite),  xvii,  465;  I).  Collins'B  Hank,  Diven,  J. 
Collins'H  Hank,  Jcirerson.  TyHon,  Millbrook  (white  and 
brown  ore),  Montcith,  xvii,  466  ;  Prince  Georjjje's  county; 
Branchville,  Burgess,  xvii,  466 ;  G.  L.  Skaggs  (carlM)nat^, 
hematite  and  limonite),  xvii,  4 <*>.') ;  Walker  Hank  (brown 
ore),  xvii,  466;  MkhUjnn  :  (logebic  county,  Auvil,  Ashland, 
Aurora,  0)lby,  Iron  king,  Ironton,  Norrie,  Pabst,  Puritan, 
Sunday  Lake  (manganese),  xvi,  187;  Mar(|uette  county. 
Lake  Superior,  xvi,  1H7;  xix,  60;  Menominee  range,  Cy- 
clops, Norway,  (iuinnesec,  Vulcan  (hematite),  xvi,  636; 
Miniiexotn :  Cook  county;  (Jrand  Marai.s,  Massaba  Kange 
(magnetite),  xvi,  183;  Vermilion  district  (npecular).  xvi, 
18(),  183;  Y-ore,  xvi,  716;  MiMissijtpi :  Clark  and  Jjiuder- 
dale  counties  (carbonate),  xvi,  147,  14.H;  Snr  .Jrri*ry :  Morris 
county;  Heach  (Jlen  (magnetite),  xvii,  73U ;  Mt.  Hope,  xvii, 
740;  Piatt  Mine,  xvii,  740;  Sew  York:  Clinton  county; 
Platt«burg,  xvii,  731);  Essex  county;  Port  Henry,  New  Hed 
(magnetic),  xvii,  721,  739  ci  itfq. ;  xviii,  762;  Old  Hed  (mag- 
netic), xvii,  73i>  et  mtj.  ;  Hudson  River  carbonates,  raw, 
xvii,  281  ;  roasted,  xvii,  276,  472;  Putnam  c»)unty  ;  Croton 
magnetic,  xvii,  737,  738 ;  xx,  1 15,  604.  6aH,  «)•) ;  Tilly  Foster, 
tjiils  from  magnetic  concentration,  xx,  r»10:  Xorth  CnioUnn  : 
XX,  183, 184, 185  ;  Cherokee  county;  Murphy  (brown  hema- 
tite), xvi,  848;  Valleytown,  xvi,  846;  Hiawassee  Valley, 
xvi.  K4»i  ( iiianganese-ofes),  847  (chr(»mate  of  iron,  slaty 
hematite  antl  titanic-ore),  848  (brown  hematite) ;  Mitchel 
county ;  Cranberry  (magnetite),  xvi,  848 ;  Pmnsyhnnin : 
Berks  county;  Jones  (magnetite*,  xvii,  744;  xviii,  311; 
Ix'banon  county;  Cornwall  (magnetite),  raw  and  rojisted, 
xviii,  84,  85,  301),  311 ;  Ixjhigh  Mountains,  xvii,  740;  Mon- 
tour county;  Danville,  "  bird-eye,"  xx,  374.  bli»ck-ore,  xx, 
374,  fossil-ores,  xx,  373,  ;{74  ;  Tei\ne**tf :  Tennessee  Hi ver 
(hard  and  s«)ft),  xvi,  848 ;  riVf^iniVi  .•  xx,  18r>,  187  ;  Allegheny 
county  (brown  ore),  xix,  1021  ;  Bedford  county,  Davis  Mill 
section  (magnetic),  xx,  ISO;  Botetourt  ctninty  (brown  ore), 
xix,  1024  ;  Carroll  county  ("  gossan  "-ore),  xix,  1031 ;  Cum- 
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berland  Gap  (fossil-ores),  xix,  1023;  Franklin  county,  Clark 
mines,  XX,  176;  "  gossan  "-ore,  xx.  212;  Tiizewell  county 
(brown  hematite),  xix,  1018 ;  Wythe  county  (brown  ores), 
xix,  1028;  xx,  178;  Went  Virginia:  Greenbriar  county; 
Glenmore  (red  oxide),  xvii,  120 ;  WisconHin :  Ashland 
county  ;  Germania,  Kakagon,  Montreal,  xvi,  187.  Other 
CouNTKiEs :  Canada  :  Ontario  (magnetic),  xix,  31,  33,  34,  30 ; 
Belmont  xx,  173;  Ore  Hill  (magnetic),  xvi,  189;  Nora 
Scotia:  Pictou  county  (clay-iron-stone  and  black-band), 
xviii,  201 ;  Brookfield,  xviii,  203  ;  Russia  :  Viatka,  Ruoinsk, 
Malo-blagodatj  (magnetic),  xvi,  351. 

Jet,  xviii,  570. 

Kaoline,  Montgomery  county,  Md.,  xviii,  400. 

Lead :  blue-powder  from  Lone  Elm  furnace,  Mo.,  xviii,  691, 
692. 

Lead-ores  ;  Colorado :  Lake  County ;  Colonel  Sellers,  xviii, 
173 ;  Missouri- :  Jasper  county  ;  Joplin,  xviii,  676,  677 ; 
Oronogo,  xviii,  676 ;  Newton  county ;  Granby,  xviii,  676, 677. 

Limestone  (see  also  analyses  of  dolomite) :  Alabama :  Gate 
City,  xvii,  137 ;  Jefferson  county,  xvii,  153 ;  Arizona  :  Co- 
chise county,  Tombstone,  xvii,  774 ;  Colorado :  Ouray 
county,  xvi,  576. 

Magnesite:  California:  xvi,  720;  Rhode  Island:  xvi,  720; 
Austria:  Steiermark,  xvi,  720;  Greece:  Island  of  Eulnea, 
xvi,  720;  Saxony :  Frankenstein,  xvi,  720;  Sti/ria  :  Mitter- 
dorf,  xvi,  720. 

Magnesite  brick  :  Rhode  Island,  xvi,  721 ;  Austria  :  Steiermark, 
xvi,  721;  Greece:  Island  of  Euboea,  xvi,  721;  Styria:  Mit- 
terdorf,  xvi,  721. 

Magnetic  concentrates,  xvi,  620. 

!Manganese-ore  (argentiferous):  Arizona:  Cochise  county; 
Tombstone,  xvii,  769;  North  Carolina:  Hiawassee  Valley, 
xvi,  846. 

Manufactured  magnesia,  xvi,  720. 

Mill-products:  concentrates  and  tailings  (mill-pulp)  from 
Frue  vanners  at  Combination  Mill,  Mont.,  xviii,  249. 

Mitis  steel,  xx,  248. 

Muck-bar:  Pcnnsijlvanin:  Allegheny  county  ;  Pittsburgh,  Car- 
bon Iron  Co.,  xvii,  679. 

Natural  gas:  xviii,  881 ;  New  York :  Albany  county  ;  Knowers- 
ville,  xvi,  952,  953  ;  Chautauqua  county  ;  Fredonia,  xvi,  922. 

New  mineral  (copper-silvcr-zinc) :  Mnutnua :  Silver  Bow 
county  ;  Butte,  xvi,  64. 
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Ni(,-l:el-(»n- :   K<iii'<iim:  \a))Ii\\\  couiily  ;  lCu>r?«'l  ."?i»riii;;.-.  xvii.  r,;',7. 

Nickel  Hul»Hul|>lii<l«-,  xvi,  llh. 

(Jyster-shellH,  xvii,  4(»7,  471. 

Petzito  rtr'lluridc  of  jrold  and  silver;,  Hurunian  mine,  Ontarii», 
Can.,  xviii,  4.'V.». 

Piff-copper ;  Chinn  :  Pinj:  Cliuan  diHtriol,  xix,  .')93. 

Pi^^-iron,  xvi,  272;  xvii,  7(M»;  xx,  24!l,  314;  Alnbnnut :  North 
Hirniin^liani  (inctttled  and  wliitf),  xvii,  (i4  ;  ifarifUiud :  Bal- 
timore, Stiekney,  xvii,  472;  Prince  (ieorge's  county,  Muir- 
kirk,  xvii,  4G1),  470 ;  Xcw  York:  Duchess  county;  Anunia, 
Passaic,  xvii,  473;  Ohio:  Globe  brand,  xvii,  2oo;  Well^ton 
brand,  xvii,  2'>o ;  Peniu^ilvnnin  :  Montjroinery  county  ;  Pott.x- 
town,  Warwick,  xvii,  127;  Viryinia:  Wvtlu-  county,  Ivan- 
hoe  Furnace,  xix,  988. 

Portland  cement,  xvii,  251. 

Prnducer->;a8,  xviii,  881. 

Pyrites,  raw  and  rousted,  xviii,  81  et  «•//. 

(iuick-lime,  xviii,  082. 

Hails  (see  analysis  of  steel  rails). 

Roll-scale:  Ruma:  Government  of  Viatka,  Kuoinsk,  xvi,  351. 

Salt  (rock-salt):  LoniKinnn :  Petite  .\nse  Island,  Avery,  xvii, 
110:  Ahfnia:  Jeb  el-Mclah,  Ouled  Kebbah,  xvii,  110: 
Avutrin  :  Hallstudt,  Wieliezka,  xvii,  110:  Bavaria :  Herchtes- 
gaden,  xvii,  110:  Oernuin  Ijtrraine:  Vic.  xvii,  110:  Ireland: 
C'arrick  fer^us,  xvii,  110:  Prussia:  Stassfurt,  xvii.  110: 
Santo  DomiiKjo:  xvii,  110:  Tyrol:  Hall,  xvii,  110:  (from 
wells  and  lakes)  Michicfan  :  Saginaw,  xvii,  110:  Ar»r  York: 
Onondaga,  xvii,  110:  Ohin :  Hocking  Valley,  Ptimeroy, 
xvii,  110:  l*enn.'*}ilrania  :  Pittsl)urgh,  xvii,  1 10:  Wmt  Vinjinin  : 
Kanawha,  xvii,  110:  Vamuta  :  Ontjirio,  Goderich,  xvii,  110: 
England:  C'hesliire,  Droitwich,  xvii,  110:  (iemnin  Lorraine: 
Dieuze,  xvii,  110. 

Scorodite:  Wyoming:  >'.ll(i\v<t<)jii'  Park;  Joseph"*  (oat 
Springs,  xvi,  801. 

Sili«>H  l)ri(ks,  xvi,  707. 

Silver-had  ore,  oxidized:  Colorado:  Ouray  county:  Krd 
Mountain  district,  xvi,  581. 

Silver-ore:  Arizona:  Cochise  county,  Tombstone,  xvii,  7<>9; 
Montana :  Deer  Lo<lge  county,  Combination  mine,  xviii,  247  ; 
Silver  How  county  ;  Rainbow  I^^xle,  xvi,  74  ;  Ii<tlina,S.  A. : 
Potosf,  xix,  90:  China  :  Ku-Shan-Tzu,  xix,  589  ;  Peru  :  Cerro 
de  Pasco,  xvi,  748. 

Slags  :  Argo  (copper-smelting),  Arapahoe  county,  Colo.,  xviii, 
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68,  64  ;  Birmingham,  Jefferson  count)',  Ala.,  xvi,  148;  Cro- 
ton  iron  mine,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  xx,  120;  Lone  Elm 
furnace  (lead-smelting),  Jasper  county,  Mo.,  xviii,  685  et 
seq.;  Muirkirk,  Prince  George's  county,  Md.,  xvii,  470;  from 
open-hearth  steel  process,  Carbon  Iron  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
xvi,  714  ;  phosphate  slag,  xvii,  86  et  xerj. ;  jmddle-  and  reheat- 
ing-slags,  xx,  386 ;  puddle-slag  from  WartsilJi,  Finland,  xvi, 
344  ;  from  tin-ore  smelting,  Indian  Archipelago,  xx,  81. 

Soapstone:  Montgomery  county,  Md.,  xviii,  406. 

Steel :  aluminous,  xviii,  558  ct  seq. ;  Bessemer,  xvi,  272  ;  Clapp- 
Griffith,  xvi,  272;  at  Croton  magnetic  iron-mine,  N.  Y.,  xx, 
118  et  seq. ;  Henderson,  xvii,  64  ;  Open-hearth  ;  Carbon  Iron 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  xvi,  715;  Siemens-Martin,  xvi,  272; 
Phoenixville,  Pa.,  xviii,  88. 

Steel-rails,  xvii,  234,  237;  xix,  896. 

Steel-tires,  xix,  899. 

Tantalite  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  Etta  mine,  xvii,  593. 

Tin-ores:  CaUfcrrnia:  xvii, 595;  South  Dakota:  Black  Hills,  xviii, 
4e^8eq'.;  First  Find  (cassiterite),  xvii,  595;  Nigger  Hill  (stream- 
tin),  xvii,  596;  Occidental  (cassiterite),  xvii,  595  ;  Southern 
Hills  (stream-tin),  xvii,  596;  Tin  Mountain  (cassiterite), 
xvii,  595;  Bohemia:  Schlackenwald,  xvii,  595;  Tinnwald, 
xvii.  595 ;  Bolivia:  Tipuani,  xvii,  595;  England:  Cornwall, 
xvii,  595,  596;  Ireland:  Wicklow,  xvii,  595:  Malay  Penin- 
stda:  Kong  Loon  mines,  xx,  81 ;  Mexico:  Xeres,  xvii,  595 ; 
kiveden :  Finbo,  xvii,  595. 

Uintaite :  xviii,  575;  Utah:  Uintah  Mountains,  xvi.  163;  xvii, 
114. 

Volcanic  rocks  ;  Wyoming:  Yellowstone  Park ;  Madison  Plateau, 
Obsidian  Clifi",  xvi,  790. 

Waste  gas  from  blast-furnace,  xvii,  58,  59,  60,  78. 

Water:  for  sanitary  purposes,  xvii,  341;  unfit  for  use  in 
steam-boilers,  xvii,  853. 

Water-gas,  xvii,  300,  301 ;  xviii,  881. 

Wrought-iron :  bar-iron,  xvi,  272;  bloom  and  loupe  from 
Wiirtsilii,  Finland,  xvi,  345;  from  Russia,  xvi,  851,  852; 
ingot-iron,  xvi,  272. 

Zinc-ores:  Colorado:  Lake  county  ;  Colonel  Sellers,  xviii,  178. 
Analysis,   method.s  of:    for  gas,    xix,  130,   186;  for  open-hearth 

slag,  xix,  181. 
Analysis,  international  standards  of,  for  iron  and  steel,  xix.  614. 
Anchor  silver-mine,   Uintidi  district,  Summit  countv,  Utah,  xvi 

[5],  14. 
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Andersite  :  an.ily.si.s  of.  xvi,  .')7«i ;  in   V»ll<,\v.-.tuno  Park,  xvi,  7S6. 
Anderson  oil  w«ll.   Ji<»Iivar  towuHliip.   .\II<L'liiiiy  countv    V    V 

xvi,  })'J4  et  Met/. 
Andover  hlaHt-fiirnacf,  .Su.ssex  county,  .N.  J.,  xx  [210]. 
Andover  iron  mine,  Sussex  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [2*J2]. 
A.NiiKKW.s,  TiioMAM.  remarks  in  diHcussion  of  Mr.  Hadfiekrs  paper 

on  rihiminum-steel,  xix,  1(>7!<. 
Anemometer,  xvii,  fJO. 
Anglo-Canadian  asbestos-mine.  Black   I.jike,  Quebec,  Can.,  xviii, 

.■;-j<i. 

Anglo-Saxon  ^oM-mine.  Calaveras  county,  Cal.,  xviii,  G42. 

Animas  silver-mine,  Ilondura.s,  C.  A.,  xx,  .'Wo. 

Animikie  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii,  21M  rt  neq. 

Anniston.  Calhoun  county,  Ala.,  vi.sit  to,  xvii,  xziii. 

Annual  meeting's  <»f  the  Institute:  at  Itoston,  February.  18SS,  xvi. 
jxr'di ;  at  New  York,  Feliruary,  iHfSD,  xvii,  zxxi ;  February, 
1H91,  xix,  xrx ;  WashingUm,  I).  C,  February,  1890,  xviii,  txx. 

A  nthriicitt'  nud  Cokr,  SriMirate  and  Mirrd,  in  the  Wnncick  liUiM-Fitr- 
narc  (E.  S.  C«m)k),  xvii  \_xrvi],  124. 

Anthracite  (see  Coal):  coal-area  of  the  I'nitefi  States,  xviii,  122; 
Itcrnice  coal-ba.sin.  Sullivan  county,  I*a.,  xvii,  6(H>  el  nrtj.  ;  free 
of<luty  in  Canada,  xvi.  141,  1S«>;  at  Kohinoor  colliery,  Shen- 
andoah City,  Pa.,  xvi,  HOT;  in  Northwestern  Colorado,  xvii 
[.{77];  N.  VV.  T.,  anthracite  coal,  xvi,  140;  Pottsville  ba.^in. 
Pa.,  thickness  of,  xvii,  2().H  ;  preparation  and  handling  of,  at 
Cross  Creek  colliery,  Drifton,  Pa.,  xix,  398:  preparation  and 
utilization  of  small  sizes  of,  xx,  (\V\  028;  receijit  <»f.  in  Duluth 
harbor,  xvi.  170,  VM\  ;  used  in  melter's  furnace.  Pckinir,  China. 
\x.  '.>•). 

Anthracite-gas  :  analysis,  xviii.  8(10;  produ.  ti,,M  an.i  iu.i-v;tlur. 
xviii.  Nd.'). 

Anthracite-mines,  amount  of  timber  uwd  in,  xvii,  '2^V^. 

Anthracite  wa.sie,  gjiaitication  of,  in  proclucers,  xx,  fi2.'). 

Antimony:  alloy,  xviii,  820;  deposit  of,  near  Garthby,  liuebec, 
xviii,  ;;.".;;  ;   physical  tests  of.  xviii,  819. 

Antigonishe  county,  Nova  S,.,tiM  -•..j)per-ore8.  xviii  [2«>^i];  red 
hematite,  xviii,  203. 

Antioquia,  Dipt.  of.  V.  S.  Colombia,  S.  A.,  gold  gravels,  xviii,  210. 

Antrim  Iron  Co.,  Mancelona,  Antrim  county,  Mich.,  xx,  272. 

Antwerp  iron-ores,  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [747]. 

Apatite  :  in  the  Hlack  Hills.  S.  Pak..  xvii  [Wi]  ;  Canadian,  phos- 
phoric acid  in,  xvii,  87;  in  Ontario,  xvii,  2*v>9. 

Apex  silver-mine,   Cintah   district,  Summit   countv,  Utah,  xvi 
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Apex  tunnel,  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii  [171,  175]. 

Apollo  ln)n  and  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  xx  [237]. 

Appalachian  coal-field  (Vjituminous),  xvii  [20r)]  ;  xviii  [123],  124. 

Appalachian  gold-belt,  xviii,  396. 

Appalachian  Valley,  iron-ore  in,  xix,  8. 

Apparatus  :  for  circulating  extra  solution  for  lixiviation-plant,  xx, 
11;  for  experiments  in  reduction  of  iron-ore,  xvii,  286;  for 
handling  ingots  and  mould.'^  in  Bes.senier  steel-works,  xx,  351 ; 
for  handling  iron  and  steel  plates,  xx,  347  ;  for  heating  stock- 
solution  at  Marsac  mill,  Park  City,  Utah,  xx,  8;  for  increasing 
the  rate  of  lixiviation.  xx,  10;  for  raising  stock-solution  to 
storage-tanks,  xx,  8 ;  for  rapid  reduction  of  ferric  solutions  in 
volumetric  analysis,  xvii,  413. 

Apparatus  for  the  Manipulation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Plates  During  the 
Process  of  Finishing  (Curtis),  xx  [/xt>],  347. 

Aqueduct,  New  Croton,  excavation  of,  xix,  705. 

Aragon  iron-mine,  Menominee  range,  Mich.,  xx,  188. 

Archaean  formation  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  570  et  seq. 

Archaean  granite  in  the  Sawatch  range,  and  at  Aspen,  Colo., 
xvii,  161  et  setj. 

Archer  gas-producer,  xvii  [810]. 

Arc-system  of  electric  welding  and  metal -working,  xx,  249  ct 
seq. ;  Bernardos  process,  xx,  250 ;  Coffin  process,  xx,  250. 

Argand  steam-blower,  xx,  628  et  seq. 

Argentiferous  manganese-ores  of  Tombstone,  Arizona,  xvii,  767. 

Argentite  :  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [294,  296]  ;  at  Rosario  mine, 
Honduras,  xvii  [442]. 

Argillites  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [498,  574]. 

Argo,  Colo. :  Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting  Co.,  methods  em- 
ployed at  works  of,  xviii,  61  et  seq. ;  smelter-returns  at.  xvi,  63. 

Arizona:  argentiferous  manganese-ores,  Toml.>stone  district,  xvii, 
767;  xviii,  910;  copper-producfeion,  1884-90,  xix,  703  ;  water- 
storage,  xvii,  476;  Yavapai  county,  copper-deposits  of  copper- 
basin,  xvii,  479. 

Arizona  Copper  Co.'s  copper-mines,  Clifton  district,  Ariz.,  xix,  689. 

Arkansas  :  anthracite,  xviii  [122]  ;  coal-production  in  1887-88, 
xviii,  124;  Rush  creek,  zinc-ores,  xviii,  505. 

Arkansas  Valley  Oil  and  Land  Co.,  xx,  443. 

AiiMiT.\(!K,  Hknry  E.  :  Concentration  of  Low- Grade  Ores,  xviii  [.»"/], 
257. 

Armor  for  ships,  xix,  647. 

Armour  and  White  oil-wells,  Genessec  township,  Allegan}'  county, 
N.  Y.,  xvi  [928],  933. 

Arnold  Hill  iron-mine,  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [747]. 
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# 
Aknoi.I),  J.  ().  :  rornarks  in  fligcus^ion  of  Mr.  Hjulf*  Id'n  paper  on 
ulutnillMlll-^t»■l•l    xi\    lOSS;  oi\  :iluiiiiii uiu  in  stfcl   inL'ot.^   x\ 

[2;^8]. 

Arsenic:  (i<l(riiiii»;iln)n  ot,  nt>to  (ju,  xvii,  77;  difliculty  ol  i-lina- 
iiatin^  l)y  roasting,  xviii,  (12,  457  ;  inttrferi'nce  with  tleterniina- 
tion  of  phosiphorus  in  iron,  xviii,  714  ;  occurrence  of,  in  hot 
.springs  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  xvi,  H()l  ;  in  Ontario, 
(an.,  xvii  [2*.»4,  21>.s] ;  prest-nce  in  goUl-on'S,  Ciilpin  county, 
Colo.,  xviii,  44*J;  vapor  of,  effect  on  gold,  xviii,  4nO. 

Arsenopyritc  :  in  Hhuk  Hills.  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [41>.S,  579,  59;i]  :  in 
( )iit;irio,  (an.,  xvii  [2")4]. 

Artesian  water,  flow  of,  from  Dakota  Handstones,  Florence  oil- 
li.ld.  Colo.,  XX,  453. 

Arvonian  rock  in  the  United  StiitcH,  xix,7. 

Asbestos:  in  Hlack  Hills,  8.  Dak,  xvii  [408];  in  Hiawagsee 
N'.iiicy,  xvi,  847;  in  Ontario.  Can.,  xvii  [294]. 

Asbestos-mines  :  ea.«*tern  (iuehec,  Can.,  xviii  [.118],  32(!)  et  ^'q. : 
visit  to,  xviii,  xxviii. 

Ascension  theory  of  ore-depo.sits,  xvii  [448]. 

Ash:  ill  Chattanoojja  coke,  xvii,  142;  c«ke-a>>h,  analysis  of,  xvi. 
oSU. 

AsnnruNKit,  Ch.viclus  A. :  <'<HO-I^ro<hui'um  in  I  Uih,  xvi  [xri'ii'],  356; 
The  (hid-Trnde  and  Minerii  Wages  in  the  United  SUite*  for  the  year 
i.S'.S'.S,  xviii  [m],  122;  .Thr  Ihvrlopnwitt  atid  SttttiMtirs  of  the 
AtidKtmii  Coal  FicltU  for  1S87 ,  xvii  [j"J"««].  2(Hl ;  The  (ienUujii  of 
Jiiiff'ido  fiH  lieltitcd  to  Naturnl  Gem  flrplonUiona  Along  the  yintturn 
Rirrr,  xvii  [rrr/],  398 ;  Ndlurrd-diLn  Kxi>l>r(UionA  in  the  FAiMern 
Onltirio  /V»/;utfi/«,  xvii  [-crr],  2*.M>;  I'ctrnleum  and  A'ri/uni/  (ian 
in  Aew  York  State,  xvi  [-rxr],  VKKJ;  on  the  geoloj»y  of  Bern  ice 
rnal-hnsin,  xvii.  fM>7  ;  biographical  notice  of,  xviii  [xxr],  3<)-'). 

Ashcroft,  Colo.,  xvii  [159]. 

Ashe  county,  N.  C,  sodium  arseniate  in  hot  spring  of.  xvi,  801. 

Ashland  iron-mine,  (Jogehic  range,  Mich.,  xvi.  185  rt  ««i/. ;  xvii, 
719. 

Ashland,  Wis.,  shipping-port  for  (Jogebic  ores,  xvi,  172;  visit 
to,  xvi,  xxrii. 

Aspen,  Colo. :  early  history,  xvii,  158;  electricity  applie<I  to  min- 
ing work  iit,  xvii,  55s,  5(13;  xix,282;  xx,318;  gtH)logy  of.  xviii, 
273;  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.,  xvii  [176.180.  180];  xx,  316  ; 
ore  at,  an  altered  limestone,  xvii,2(>4;  ore-dej>o8it«»,  discovery 
of,  xvii,  158  ;  porphyry,  xvii.  lt)8, 2(>4  ;  theory  of  ore-formation 
at.  xvii.  2lM  et  ^«tv/. 

Aspen  Mining  and  Smelting  Co..  Aspen,  Colo.,  silver-mines,  xx, 
316. 
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Aspen  Mountain,  Colo. :  geolof^y  and  mines  of,  xvii,  156, 161 ;  geo- 
loi^ieal  section,  xvii,  167,  168  ;  visit  to  mines  at,  xviii,  xxii. 

Aspen  silver-mine,  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii,  161,  176,  193. 

Asphalt :  analyses  of,  xvii,  363,  364  ;  from  Cuba,  xvii,  362 ;  in 
Dakota  sandstones,  Colo.,  xx,  455  ;  used  in  ancient  times,  xvii 
[357];  from  Utah,  xvii  [115]. 

A^-)h.(iU  and  Its  Uses  (Grkene),  xvii  [xxv],  355. 

Asphaltene  and  petrolene,  xvi,  164. 

Asphaltic  covering;  for  iron-castings  and  pipes,  xx,  14. 

Asphaltic  limestone,  xviii,  577. 

Asphaltic  rock,  used  for  street-paving  in  Paris,  France,  xviii. 
577. 

Asphaltic  sands  in  California,  xviii  [578,  582]. 

Asphaltine,  xvii  [362]. 

Asphalt  Lake,  Trinidad,  xvii,  362. 

Asphalt-mastic,  xvii,  361,  374. 

Asphalt  pav^ement ;  xvii,  357 ;  square  yards  of,  in  the  United 
States,  xvii,  366  ;  use  of  gilsonite  for.  xvi,  167. 

Asphaltum  :  compared  with  otherhituminous  minerals,  xviii, 563; 
new  variety  of,  from  the  Uintah  Mountains,  Utah,  xvi,  162. 

Aspinwall  silver-mine,  Tintic  district,  Jual)  county,  Utah,  xvi,  1 1. 

Assays  of  (see  also  analyses  of)  :  bullion  from  Mount  Morgan, 
gold-mine,  Queensland,  xx,  151;  concentrated  magnetic  iron- 
ores,  Michigamme  iron-mine.  Lake  Superior,  xix.  69;  copper, 
xvii,  409;  electrolytic  assay  of  copper,  xvii,  406;  gold-ores, 
xvii,  13  et  seq.;  xx,  333,  334;  gold-quartz  from  Chinese  gold- 
mines, xix,  579,  581,  583,594;  gold  and  silver  bullion  from 
Rainbow  Lode,  Butte,  Mont.,  xvi,  74 ;  iron  matte,  xvi,  22 ; 
roasted  gold-ore,  xvi,  361 ;  xvii,  6,  12 ;  of  surface  rocks  for 
silver,  xvi,  58;  tin-ore  containing  columbite,  xvii,  634. 

Assay-methods  :  for  block  tin,  xviii,  3  et  seq. ;  for  tin-slag,  xviii, 
40. 

Associates  made  members:  xvi,  xxvi,  xxxi ;  xvii,  .uf/,  xxix,  xli; 
xviii,  xix,  xxviii,  I;  xix,  xiv,  xv ;  xx,  Ixvii. 

Assoriatioii  of  Gold  icith  Other  Metals  in  the  WeM  (Pearce),  xviii 
[xxxil  447. 

Association  of  Minerals  in  the  Gagnoii  Vein,  Butte  City,  Montaiui 
(  PkarckV  xvi  [rr///],  62. 

Atlantic  Coal  Co.,  Md.,  xviii  [130]. 

Atlantic  copper-mine,  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  xvi,  190,  191 ;  xix, 
684  ;  cost  of  mining  at,  xvii,  578,  676. 

Atlas  works.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  xvii,  461,  470. 

Atmospheric  air,  weight  of  cubic  foot  of,  xvii,  100. 

Auriferous  sulphides,  chlorination  of  low  grades  of,  xvii,  313. 
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Auriferous  tin-veiiiK  in  the  lihuk  Hills.  S.  Dak.,  xvii.  .VS'J. 

Aurora  irrm-mine,  (jo^ebic  ninge,  Mich.,  xvi,  iH-'t  el  fof. ;  xvii, 
7  Hi. 

Ai>-Ti.\.  W.  L. :   Mnttiuy  Ih-y  A urij'ernuH  Silver  OreM,  xvi  [/r/jV],  257. 

Australia:  lir«t  discovery  dl"  jjold,  xx,  4G.'i;  (^ueen.'^land,  gold- 
mines, XX,  133:  Victoria,  Bendigo  gold-field,  xx,  4t>.'i. 

Austria:  dojotnit*-  and  dolomite  brick,  C'hozanow.  xvi,  719; 
ma;;n«'«ite  and  magnetite  brick.  Steierniark,  xvi,  72<>. 

AuiomiUk  Duinpiinf  (Jnullcsjor  Mine-Cars  (MuNROE),  xvii  [jrlji],  .304. 

Automatic  .»rt  -f. cibr,  Tulhx'k,  xvii  [512]. 

Automatic  ~l;it<-j.i(  ker  at  Drifton,  I'a.,  xix,  424. 

Autumitc  in  the  Hlack  HilU,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [592]. 

Available  heat  of  combu!*tion  of  Idast  furnace  gu.se.«i,  .xvii,  7'.*. 

Av'iliiiirfitM  (  Kkh.now),  xviii  [jj:*^  '>.s,'i. 

Avalanches:  conditions  of,  xviii,  58-5;  lo89e8  by,  xviii,  583; 
proiiMtion  against,  xviii,  .')V>1  ;  rescue  fr<»m,  xviii,  oUo. 

Avery  salt-mine,  Ptrtitc  Anse  Island,  Iberia  parish,  I^a.,  xvii.  1(^7. 

Avondale  coal-mine,  Plymouth,  Luzerne  county,  I'a.,  xx  [CVs]. 

A  Y  silver-mine,  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii  [14tiJ,  \'ii)  rt 

Mil. 

Azuritc :  at  Copper  IJasin,  Arizona,  xvii  [47'.>]  ;   at  Kosiirio  mine, 

Honduras,  xvii  [442J. 
Bacillus  tuberculosis  in  water,  xvii,  340. 
Bagot  luwnship.  Ontario,  Can.,  magnesite  iron-ore,  xvi,  14o. 
Bag-process  f<»r  colhrting  tumes,  xviii,  074. 
Baker,  Chenago  Valley.  N.  V.,  gas-well,  xvi,  iWVS. 
Baker,  I).,  analysis  of  argentiferous  manganese-ore,  xvii,  7<»U. 
Baker,  (Jeorge  1).,  report  of  Clyde  gas-well,  Wayne  county,  N.  V., 

xvi,  tM2. 
Baker  inm mine,  .Morris  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [222]. 
Baldwin  iron-mines,  t^uebec.  Can.,  xvi,  140. 
Ballarat  goUl-miuing  district.  Victoria,  Australia,  xx,  409  tt  tetf. 
Ballard   farm,  Wirt  township,  .Vllegany  county,  N.    V..  gas-well, 

xvi,  '.•:;•;. 
Ball,  C.  M.,:    TUt  litdl-Sorton  Electro  Mognetie-Sepanitor  xix  [ni], 

1,S7. 
}hiU-\orton  Electro Marfnetie-Srparntnr  (Ball),  xix  [ni],  187. 
Ball-Norton  magnetic  ore-separator,  xix.  1^7,  003. 
Ball-Stamps  in  use  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  O  ^l     wii  r.', 'sl 
Baltimore  iron-ore,  Maryland,  xvii,  40^5. 
Baltimore  tunnel  colliery.  Wilkes-Barre.  I'a..  x.\  {<'A>]. 
Banca,  island  of,  Indian  .\rehipeliig<»,  tin-mines  at,  xx,  -A'  ct  v/. 
Banner  ore-banks  (magnetite),  Stokes  county,  N.  C,  xx,  184. 
Barber  asphalt,  or  Cirnhamite,  xvii,  374. 
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Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Buffalo,  visit  to  works,  xvii,  xxix. 

Barber,  Commander  F.  M.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Sir  Nathaniel 
Barnaby's  paper  on  iron  and  steel  ships,  xix,  G51. 

Barium  oxide  in  porphyry  at  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii,  204. 

Barnaby,  Sir  Nathaniel  :  The  Protection  of  Iron  and  Steel  Ships 
against  Founderinf/  from  Injury  to  their  Shells,  Including  the  use  of 
Armor,  xix  [xx],  638. 

Barnum  iron-mine,  Marquette  county,  Mich,  xvi,  174  ;  xvii  [718]. 

Barrel,chlorination  of  North  Carolina  gold-ores  xvii,  316  et  seq. 

Barrel  system  of  ciilorinating  gold-bearing  sulphides,  xvi,  360. 

Barrie  township,  Ontario,  Can.,  magnetic  iron-ore,  xvi,  140. 

Bartlett,  James  Herbert:  The  Canadian  Iron  Trade,  xvi  [xxiv'], 
129. 

Bartlett,  Lewis  and,  bag-process  of  collecting  lead  fumes,  xviii,674. 

Barton  farm,  Wirt  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  gas-wells, 
xvi,  936. 

Baryta :  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [593]  ;  as  gangue  in 
silver-mines  of  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii,  159  ;  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii 
[294]. 

Basalt :  in  Honduras,  Central  America,  xvii  [434] ;  in  north- 
western Colorado,  xvii  [377]  ;  in  Yellowstone  Park,  xvi,  791. 

Basic  Bessemer  slag,  value  of,  as  fertilizer,  xix,  362,  533,  831  ; 
XX,  385. 

Basic  process  :  xvi,  718,  725  ;  xvii  [60] ;  chemical  equation  of, 
xix,  171  ;  German  practice,  xix,  533  ;  at  Horde,  Westphalia, 
xix,  364  et  seq;  importance  of,  in  Germany,  xix,  359;  open- 
hearth  furnaces,  xvi,  725;  at  Peine,  Hanover,  Germany,  xix, 
372;  at  Phoenix  Steel  Works,  Ruhrort,  Germany,  xix,  369, 
798;  product  of  1889,  xix,  850;  results  of  carburizing  metal 
by  Darby  process,  xix,  801. 

Basic-slag  crystals,  xvii  [89]. 

Basses  Creek  coal-mine,  Cumberland  county,  Tenn.,  xvii  [47]. 

Bassick  gold-  and  silver-mine,  Custer  county,  Colo.,  xvi,  833; 
xviii,  453  ;  xx  [146]. 

Bath,  N.  Y.,  gas-well,  xvi,  959. 

Bathe  open-hearth  furnace,  xvi,  704. 

Batteries,  electrical  storage,  xviii,  348. 

Battle  Creek  coal-mine,  Marion  county,  Tenn.,  xvii  [47]. 

Battle  Mountain,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  geology  of,  xviii  [154]. 

Baylks,  James  C.  :  Explosions  from  Unknoion  Causes,  xix  [r<V],  18  ; 
Spirally- Welded  Steel  Tubes,  x\x  [xxxii],  1112;  Spirally- Welded 
Tubing,  xvi  [xxrm],  547  ;  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Yard- 
ley's  pajier  on  specifications  for  cast-iron  coated  water-})ipes, 
xviii,  664  ;  estimate  of  fuel-consumption  of  Southern  fur- 
naces, xvii,  140. 
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Beach  Glen  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  concentration  at, 
xvii,789. 

Beauxite:  aluniinii  ohtained  from,  xviii,  562;  analyses  of,  xvi, 
9(J<i;  xviii,  o(;'2;  deposits  of,  in  Floyd  county,  Ga.,  xvi,  905  ; 
methods  of  purification,  xviii,  502. 

Beaver  county,  Utah,  silvcr-lead-mine?,  xvi,  7. 

Bechtelsville,  HcrlcH  county,  I'a.,  magnetic  concentration  of  iron- 
ore  at.  xix,  ()()7. 

Beck  iV:  Hullion  silver-lead-mine.s.  Tintic  district,  Juah  county, 
ruih,  xvi.  9. 

Beck,  Dr.,  report  on  niiiuraloj.'y  of  New  York,  xvi,  y<JS. 

Becky  Nelson  ore-bank  (magnetite),  Stokes  county,  N.  C,  xx,  184. 

Jieddal  On'-Ihposlt.-i  of  Red  Mimntain  Mining  Dii*trict,  Ouray  Coiintif, 
Colanido  i  Kkiy/ak),  xvi  [/rjr/],  570. 

Bedding-planes,  ore-deposits  on,  xvi,  812. 

Bedford  township,  Ontario.  Can.,  magnetic  iron-ore,  xvi,  14". 

Bee  iJranch  coal-mine,  Marion  county.  Tenn.,  xvii  [47]. 

Beeger,  I'rofessor,  "father  of  smelting  in  the  West,"  xviii,  56. 

Bee  hive  ;:cys«r.  Yellowstone  Park,  xvii,  451,  547  et  seq. 

Beekman  iron-mine,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [748]. 

Beers  farm,  liolivar  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y'.,  gas-well, 
xvi,<>,%. 

Belden  silver-mine.  Red  Cliff,  Eagle  county,  Colo.,  xviii  [172]. 

Belgian  silver-mine.  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii  [U)7]. 

Bell  C'ompany,  asbestos-mines  of,  Thetford,  (Quebec,  Can.,  xviii. 
326. 

Bellevue  fan,  xx,  658,675. 

Bell  and  Uector  stiimp-mill,  Honduras,  C  A.,  xx,  4<H). 

Bkll,  .Sir  Lowthian:  Ontfw  Probable  Future  of  the  Manufacture  of 
Iron,  xix  [rx],  834  ;  remarks  in  discussion  of  Dr.  Dudley's 
paper  on  the  wear  of  metal,  xix,  909;  of  Mr.  Gayley's  paper 
on  American  blast-furnaces,  xix,  957,  988;  in  support  of  a 
resolution  in  honor  of  I'rof.  von.  Tunner,  xix,  xxii ;  on  blast- 
furnace process,  xvii,  283;  on  chemical  phenomena  of  iron- 
smelting,  XX  [279];  on  the  disadvantages  of  soft  coke  in 
blast-furnaces,  xvii  [147]  :  on  the  manufacture  of  aluminum, 
xix.  1043. 

Belmont  Bessemer  Ore  Co.,  Ontario,  Can.,  xx.  174. 

Belmont  iron-mine  (magn»>tite),  IVterboro  county,  OnUirio,  Can.. 
xvi.  1  K>;  xix,  30;  xx,  172. 

Belt  copper-mine,  Ontonagon  county,  Mich.,  xix,  702. 

IWndiiio  (uibiFicId  (HicK.MU)\  XX  [Iriv],  463.  772. 

Bendigo  i,'old-lield,  Victoria,  .\ustralia:  deep-mining  at,  xx,  538; 
description  of,  xx.  466;  geology  of,  xx,  475;  mine-manage- 
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ment,  xx,  529;  quartz  reefs  of,  xx,  478 ;  ripple-markings  at, 
XX,  522;  statistics  of  production,  xx,  470;  underground  phe- 
nomena at,  XX,  498. 

Benson  iron-mines,  St.  Lawrence  county.  X.  Y..  magnetic  con- 
centration at^  xix,  192,  GG3,  666. 

Benton  fonnation  in  Florence  oil-field,  Colo.,  xx,  449. 

Berchtesgaden  salt-mine,  Berchtesgaden,  Bavaria,  xvii  [110]. 

]>i:h(;ii:h,  K.  A.:  An  Improved  French  Pocket-Comjtasts,  xviii  [■'■.'],  97. 

Bernardos  process  of  electric  arc-welding,  xx,  250. 

Bernice  anthracite  coal :  analyses  of,  xvii,  610,  615 ;  properties 
and  n>ethod  of  mining,  xvii,  612. 

Bernice  anthracite  coal-basin,  Sullivan  county,  Pa.,  xvii,  606. 

Bernice  ]>reaker,  peculiar  crushing  apparatus,  xvii.  613. 

Bertenshaw  and  McFarland  bumping-tables,  xvii  [541]. 

Bertha  zinc-mines,  Wythe  county,  Va.,  mining  by  stripping, 
xviii,  632.  ^ 

Berthier :  analysis  of  salt,  xvii,  110;  on  dry  assa}'  of  tin-ores, 
xviii,  31,  39. 

Bertrand  silver-mine,  Secret  Canon,  Eureka  county,  Nev.,  xvi,  372. 

Beryl  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  593. 

Bessemer  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Bessemer,  Ala.,  xvii,  225. 

Bessemer  iron-ore,  Vermilion  district,  Minn.,  xvi,  181. 

Bessemer  iron-mine,  Gogebic  range,  Lake  Superior,  xvii,  7r.*. 

Bessemerizing  copper-mattes,  xviii  [70]. 

Bessemer  Medal,  presentation  of,  to  Mr.  A.S.  Hewitt :  address  of 
Sir  James  Kitson,  President  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
xix  [ou/],  515;  Mr.  Hewitt's  reply,  xix  [x.ra:/J,  517. 

Bessemer  process  :  account  of  discovery,  xix,  810:  advantage  of 
unfired  soaking-pits,  xix,  538;  American  practice  of,  xix, 
1120;  carburizing  apparatus  for,  xix,  794;  casting-ladles  used 
in  Germany,  xix,  528;  comparison  with  open-liearth  process, 
xvi,  693 ;  converter  bottom  and  lining;*,  xix  [372]  ;  Darby 
process  of  reearburization,  xix.  790;  Gern^an  practice,  xix, 
331,  523;  importance  of,  xix,  518;  sulphur  in  Bessemer  steel, 
xix,  544, 

Bessemer,  Sir  Henry  :  autograph  letter  from,  containing  accounts 
of  discovery  of  Bessemer  process,  xix,  810;  letter  accompany- 
ing gift  of  his  portrait  to  the  Am.  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, XX,  XX. 

Bessemer  steel :  xvi,  272  ;  analyses  of,  xix,  545,  546,  930  ;  produc- 
tion of  ingots  in  Great  Britain  in  1889,  xix,  831  ;  sulphur  in, 
xix,  544  ;  unreliability  of,  for  structural  purposes,  xix,  929  et 
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Bessemer  ster-l  rails:  xvii,22ti;  s|H'(itKali<»ii.-:  f«»r,  xvii,  238. 

Bessemer  sttil  w,,)k-.  apiiuratus  for  handling  ingots  uikI  iii<uM-i 
in,  XX.  .'I-')]. 

Bestwood  eollicry,  N<»ttin<:hain,  En<rlaii«l.  xvii  [430,  432}. 

Betty  r.akcr  copper  mint-,  Carroll  county,  Vju.  xx,  214. 

Beuthen,  I'[»per  Silesia,  Germany,  coal-n\ine«,  xx,  3.^6. 

Bibb  county,  Ala. :  coal-mines  and  seams,  xvii,  209  el  #rf/. ;  eoal- 
jtroduction  in  18.S7,  xvii,  207,  210. 

Big  Horn  county,  Wyoming,  resources  o£,  xix,  49. 

Big  St<»ne(Jap  ir(»n-niine,  Wise  county,  Va..  lix,  1023. 

Big  Vein  Coal  Co.,  Md.,  xviii  [130]. 

Bilbao  iron-district,  Spain,  comparison  of,  with  Lake  Superior  dis- 
trict, xvi,  174  it  HC'i- 

BiLLiNcs,  (t.  H. ;  ('(Hil  vs.  0*7  /«  the  Pudfllinfj  Furnnct  and  in  Rain'nuj 
Strnrn,  xvii  [/.rr//],  80.S. 

Billiton,  island  of,  Indian  Archipelago,  tin-mines  at,  xx,  •')<)  rt  i*t>j. 

Bi-Metallic  silver-mine.  Deer  Lodge  county,  Mont.,  xviii,  243. 

Bingham  Canon,  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah,  silver-lead  mines,  xvi 
[3,  (;]  11,  17.21,25. 

Jiiocfifipfiiatf  Xnticeof  Chnrhx  A.  Axhbnrner  (Le.sley),  xviii  [jx/],  3<i.'). 

Bw<iraphii'(d  Sntice  of  Br  yon  W.  Cheerer  (I*ettep:),  xvi,  888;  xvii 
*  [.r/..]. 

Biot/rdfilnad  Notice  of  George  H.  Cook  (Smock),  xviii  [rrr].  218. 

Blofinijdnnd  Xofirr  of  Fninklln  B.  Guircn  iCoXK).  xviii  [-^Jfj],  018. 

Biogntjihiad  Xntire  of  Willidm  R  Jy;if.y  (Iv.\Y.MoXD).  xviii  [/rr],  621. 

Biogrnphicnl  Notice  of  Erich  C.  Schaufusti  iBawDEs),  xvii  [jj-j-/].  419. 

Blo«friif>lilr(d  \4>(in'  of  M'dlitiii)  If.  Sa'nnioM  (Raymcnd),  xviii  [j'xr], 
"  213. 

Biotite  in  Sumatra,  xx  [00]. 

Birch  lUL'L'ings,  Jasper  county.  Mo.,  lead-deposits,  xviii,  077. 

"  Bird-eye  "  iron-ore,  Ihinvilk?,  I'a.,  xx.,  372. 

BiRKiNDiNK,  John:  Cnf>ttnlliuc  Magnetite  in  the  Port  Henry,  Netc 
York-,  Minex,  xviii  [.rrxi],  747;  T7ie  Fuel  Suppli/  of  the  ['nifeii 
.S^a/^.>»  (Presidential  aildress  at  Glen  Summit),  xx  [/jr/V],  4f>9 ! 
ProgrcKS  in  Magnetic  Concentration  of  Iron-Ore*,  xix  [r].  (>.')(» ; 
Prominent  Sources  of  Iron-Ore  Supply,  xvii  [rliif],  71'>;  The  Rt- 
soureeM  of  the  Lake  Superior  Region,  xvi  [j-vrrj,  108;  remarks  in 
<liscussion  of  American  blast-furnace  practice,  xx,  200,  277: 
of  Mr.  <tayley's  i>aper  on  American  Mast  funiaoe**,  xix..  992; 
of  Mr.  K«ep"s  pajjcr  on  manganese  in  cast-iron,  xx,  31."> ;  of 
n»agn«'tic  concentration  of  iron-ore,  xx,o9');  of  IVof.  Sm«K*k\"< 
l>a|H'r  on  iron-mining  in  New  Jersey,  xx,  224,  22o,  227  ;  report 
on  Croton  iron  mines,  xx  [tK)3];  on  roasting-kilns  for  carbon- 
ate ores,  xvii  [27.'>]. 
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BiRKiNBiNE,  John,  and  Edison,  Thomas  A. :  The  Concentration  of 
Iron-Ore,  xvii  [x.rxi],  728. 

Birmingham,  Ala.  (see  also  North  Birmingham)  :  improved  blast- 
furnace practice  at,  xvii,  151  ;  iron-ores  and  fuels  of,  xvii, 
151;  pig-iron,  grading  of,  xvii,  94. 

Bisbee  copper  district,  Ariz.,  xix,  689. 

Bischof,  analysis  of  salt,  xvii,  110. 

Bismuth  :  in  gold-ore.  Gilpin  county,  Colo.,  xviii  [449] ;  tellu- 
ride  of,  in  Maryland  gold-field,  xviii,  407. 

Bisulphide  of  iron  :  in  Charlemont,  Mass.,  xix  [095];  in  Louisa 
county,  Va.,  xix  [695]. 

Bitite  :  xvii,  364  ;  used  as  an  insulator,  xvii  [563]. 

Bitume  factice,  xvii  [373]. 

Bitumen:  defined,  xvii,  357;  classified,  xvii,  358;  place  in  the 
hydrocarbon  series,  xviii,  565  et  neq. 

Bituminous  cement,  xvii,  356. 

Bituminous  coal :  analyses  (see  analyses  of  coal)  ;  area  of,  in  the 
United  States,  xviii,  123;  in  North  China,  xvi,  95  ;  occurrence 
of  pyrites  in,  xvi,  539;  production  in  Utah  in  1886,  xvi,  356; 
in  western  Kentucky,  xvi,  581. 

Bituminous  coal-measures  in  Pa.,  thickness  of,  xvii,  208. 

Bituminous  coal-mines,  consumption  of  timber  in,  xvii,  265. 

Bituminous  compounds,  xviii,  577. 

Bituminous  limestones,  xvii,  360, 

Bituminous  sandstones,  xvii,  360. 

Blackband  iron-ore :  in  Muhlenberg  county,  Ky.,  xvi,  535 ;  in 
Pictou  county.  Nova  Scotia,  xviii,  201. 

Black  Canon  of  the  Gunnison,  visit  to,  xvi,  xxi'l. 

Black  Creek  coal-seam,  Newcastle,  Jefferson  county,  Ala.,  xvii, 
153,  215. 

Black  Diamond  Coal  Co..  Patton,  Walker  county,  Ala.,  xvii  [219]. 

Black  Diamond  Steel  Works,  Park,  Brother  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  visit  to,  xix,  xxiv. 

Black  Hills,  S.  Dakota:  block-tin,  analyses  of,  xvii,  596;  geo- 
logical structure,  xvii,  570;  gold-deposits  of  Archrean  age, 
xvii,  571,  573,  587;  gold-ores  and  gold-milling,  xvii,  498 
Homestake  ore  compared  with  Rammelsborg  ore,  xvii,  575  ; 
gold  yield,  xvii,  498,  538 ;  metallurgical  treatment  of  ores, 
xvii,  588;  ore-deposits,  xvii,  570;  stamp-mills,  cost  of  labor 
in,  xvii,  532;  tin-deposits,  xviii,  3;  tin-ores,  xvii,  588  et  seq.; 
yield  of  tin,  xvii,  598. 

Black  Hills,  Wyoming,  resources  of,  xix,  49. 

Black  Lake  Asbestos-mines,  Quebec,  Can.,  xviii,  323  et  seq. 

Black  Rock,  Niagara  county,  N.  Y.,  corniferous  limestone,  xvi,  921' 
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Black-tin,  tostiiiu  ass:iy-iiMtli<Kls  fur,  xviii.  '■>  *(  nrfj. 

Blairton  iron-mine,  Hhiirton,  Pctorboro  county,  Can.,  xix,  31. 

Blake  crusher:  xvi,  753;  xvii  [509,  (KKi] ;  xx  [387];  at  Bonne 
Terrc,  Mo.,  xvii.  OfK] ;  capacity  of,  xviii,  282;  eccentric-  an«l 
Ifver-pattorns  compared,  xviii,  2<>3. 

Blake  Pump-works,  visit  to,  xvi,  ixxvii. 

Jilake  Si/.'itfiin  of  Fine  Crunhing  and  its  Economic  RcsulU  { liL.vKKj,  xvi 
[/rxr/t],  753. 

Blakk,  Thkodohf.  a.:  The  Jilake  System  of  Fine  Crushing  and  its 
Krontnnir  Rfmills^  xvi  [x//r/r],  753:  on  fine  crushing  of  iron- 
ore,  xvii  [733]. 

Bi.AKK,  W'li-MAM  P.  :  Cttpper-DqHmts  of  Cojiper  Basin,  Ariztma,  and 
their  Origin,  xvii  ![rxxi{],  479;  Xote  an  the  Use  of  Ahiminum 
in  the,  Construction  of  Instnimeuts  of  Precision,  xviii  [///•*'].  503; 
Xote  I'ponSome  Results  of  the  Storage  of  Water  in  Arizi>iui,  xvii 
[r/«7],  47<) :  The  Rainbow  Jjode,  Butte  Citg,  Montana,  xvi  [rriii], 
G5  ;  Silrcr-Miningand  Milling  at  Butte.  Mioitana,  xvi  [^xriii^,  liS  ; 
U'lirtzilitefrom  the  I'intah  .\fiiuntaius,  xviii  [//f/T],  497  ;  Cintaitc, 
Alhertite,  Grahamite  and  Axphaltum  Dcsarihcd  and  Compared , 
uith  ObseiTations  on  Bitumen  and  its  Compounds,  xviii  [xlrii^, 
503:  remarks  in  discussion  of  paper  by  Carpenter  and  Head- 
den  on  the  intluence  of  columhite  on  tin-assay,  xvii,  785  : 
on  arfjentiferous  manpanese-ores  and  peology  of  Tombstone 
district,  Arizona,  xvii  [7<)7],  770;  on  the  eflVct  •>f  columbitc 
on  metaliurj;y  of  tin.  xvii.  (i.'».''. :  on  tin  of  Bhuk  Hills.  S  D.ik  , 
XV in  [589,  59<)]. 

Blanchet  system  of  pneumatic  lioisting  at  Epinac  collitiry,  .Saimc 
ft  Loire,  France,  xix,  109. 

Blanco  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  40-'> 

Blanket-sluices  at  Comstock  lode.  Storey  county,  .Ncv.,  xix,  I'O'.i. 

Blast-furnace  practice:  auxiliary  comhination-chaujber,  xvii, 
97  ;  Bell's  objection  to  soft  coke,  xvii,  147,  148;  blast-unit  in 
iron  blast  furnace,  xx,  258;  blowinjf-in  ()f  large  furnacc-s.  xx, 
2(>2  ft  soj.:  chargiug-lulls,  nrw  device  for  operatiuir,  xvi,  53(>; 
chemical  changes  in,  xix,  842 ;  coal  r/».  coke  a.s  fuel,  xix,  9<>4  ; 
comparison  of  conditions  in  blast  and  reverberatory  furnace 
for  treating  gold-  and  silver-ores,  xix,  843;  comparison  of 
luat-requirements  in  Knglish  and  American  furnaces,  xix, 
959;  composition  of  ore-bed  prepared  for  charging,  at 
Horde,  CJermany,  xix,  347  ;  cooling  of  the  heartli  at  (ielsen- 
kirchen,  (Icrmany,  xix,  342;  daily  production  of  pig-iron  at 
Cierman  furnaces,  xix,  34G  ct  soj.;  descent  of  charge,  xvi, 
149;  development  in  America,  xix,  932;  eflect  of  hot-blni*t  on 
silicon,  XX,  259;  effect  of  velocity  and  tension  of  gases,  xvii. 
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282  ;  experiments  on  gases,  xx,  280;  filling  and  blowing  in  of 
Durham  furnace,  xviii,  379;  fuel,  xvii,  96;  German  practice, 
xix,  389;  improved  practice  in  Birmingham  district,  Ala., 
xvii,  151 ;  invention  of  process  of,  xix,  837  ;  large  yields,  xix, 
932 ;  open-hearth  metal,  xix.  374 ;  peculiar  working  of  a 
blast-furnace,  xviii,  427  ;  production  of  aluminous  phosphatic 
slag  for  fertilizer,  xviii,  652 ;  relative  economy  of  large  vs. 
small  furnaces  on  Alabama  material,  xvii,  135  et  seq.  ;  sulphate 
of  potash  saved  from  flue-dust,  xix,  352  ;  temperature  of 
blast  in  German  works,  xix,  342  ;  temperature  of  blast  in  iron 
blast-furnace,  xx,  258 ;  use  of  finely-divided  iron-ore,  xvii, 
731 ;  utilization  of  gases  in  Germany,  xix,  344  ;  waste  gas  used 
as  fuel  for  steam-boilers,  xvii,  50;  at  West  Cumberland,  Eng- 
land, xix,  975. 

Blast-furnaces:  American  practice,  xx,  255;  construction  in 
America,  xix,  932 ;  construction  in  Germany,  xix,  331  ;  first 
iron,  in  America,  xx,  205 ;  fuel-consumption  in,  xx,  255  et  seq.  ; 
relation  between  size  and  product,  xx,  274  et  seq. ;  technical 
terms  relating  to,  in  English,  French  and  German,  xvi,  319; 
thickness  of  roof  and  walls,  xx,  227  ;  use  of  magnetic  concen- 
trates in,  XX,  584  et  seq.  Blast-Furnaces  of  the  United 
States:  Alabama:  Bibb  county ;  Woodstock,  Edwards,  xvii 
[222];  Calhoun  county;  Anniston,  xvii,  216  [222];  Colbert 
county  ;  Hattie,  xx,  270 ;  Sheffield,  xvii  [222]  ;  Etowah  county  ; 
Gadsden,  xvii  [222]  ;  Jefferson  county ;  Alice,  xvii  [222^;  Besse- 
mer, xvii  [222]  ;  Birmingham,  xvii,  143  ;  Ensley,  xvii,  136  et  seq. 
[152,  222]  ;  Mary  Pratt,  xvii  [152,  153,  222] ;  Oxmoor,  Eureka, 
xvii  [222];  Sloss,  xvii,  211  etseq.;  TennesseeCoal,  Iron  and  Rail- 
way Co.,  Ensley,  XX,  257  ;  Trussville,  xvii  [xa-m];  Williamson, 
xvii  [212, 222] ;  Woodward,  xvii  [141, 153, 222] ;  Colorado :  Lead- 
ville,  Harrison  Reduction  Works,  XX,  167;  Idaho:  Washington 
county;  INlineral,  matting  silver-ore  in,  xx,  545 ; ///mo?'*' .•  Cook 
county  ;  Illinois  Steel  Co.,  South  Works,  xx,  286  et  seq.  ;  Union 
Works,  xvii,  756;  xix,  972 ;  xx,  281  et  seq. ;  North  Chicago  Roll- 
ing Mill  Co.,  xvii,  756;  xix,  969;  South  Chicago,  xvii,  144;  Will 
county;  Joliet,  Ethel,  xvii,  285;  Maryland:  Baltimore,  Stick- 
ney,xvii,  471 ;  Prince  George's  county;  Muirkirk,  xvii,  460, 468; 
Mkhigan :  Antrim  county ;  Antrim,  xx,  272 ;  Van  Buron  county ; 
Bangor,  Spring  Lake,  xix,  992 ;  Wayne  county ;  Union  Iron 
.  Co.,  XX,  274 ;  Missouri :  Crawford  county  ;  Midland,  xvii  [756] ; 
St.  Louis,  Western  Steel  Co.,  Jupiter,  xx,  257  ;  Ne^v  Jersey : 
Burlington  county  ;  Mount  Holly,  xx  [216]  ;  Hudson  county  ; 
Secaucus,  xx  [592]  ;  Morris  county  ;  Charlotteburg,  xx  [216]  ; 
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StirliDji,  XX  [210]  ;  Sussex  county;  Andover,  xv  [-H»] ;  Stan- 
hope, Muficonetconp,  xviii,  8G;  Warren  county  :  Oxford  Iron 
and  Nail  Co.,  xviii  ["214];  xx,  2\C}  ft  mj.  ;  XewYork:  Dutclicss 
county;  Amenia.  Was^saic,  xvii,  409, 472 ;  Essex  county  :  Port 
Henry,  xx,  277,  599;  Oneida  county ;  Franklin,  xvii  [748]  ; 
XX,  2()1  :  Kirkland,  xvii  [74S'' ;  Ohio:  Cuyahojra  county; 
Cleveland.  Cleveland  Rolling  Mill,  xvii  [150]  ;  xx,  256;  JeflVr- 
son  county  ;  Steubenville,  xx,  256 ;  Mahoning  county  ;  Brown, 
Honncll  it  Co.,  xx,  273;  Struthers,  xix,  932;  Pcnrntyhauia  : 
Allegheny  county;  Pittsburgh,  Edgar  Thompson,  xvii  [150]  ; 
xix,  674,  932;  xx,  'lii2  el  neq. ;  Isabella,  xvii  [150]  ;  xix,  934  : 
XX  [255],  273;  Lucy,  xvii  [150];  xix,  934;  Berks  county;  H 
and  C  Brooke  Iron  Co.,  xviii,  427;  Bucks  county,  Durham, 
xvii  [102],  xviii,  379 ;  xx,  [274]  ;  Cameron  county,  Emporium, 
Cameron,  xviii,  434 ;  Chester  county,  Phtenixville,  Phonix, 
xviii,  88;  Dauphin  county  ;  Steelton,  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co., 
xvii  [150];  xx  [228];  Lackawanna  county;  Scranton,  xvii 
[731];  Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  xx,  585;  Mifllin 
county;  Emma,  xx,  269;  Montgomery  county;  Pottstown 
Iron  Co.,  XX,  584;  Pottstown,  \\'arwick,  xvii,  124,389;  xix, 
763  ct  neq.  ;  xx,  588 ;  Virrjinla  :  Alleghany  county  ;  Long  Dale, 
xvii  [124];  Low  Moor,  xvii  [124];  Page  county ;  Catlierine. 
XX  [200]  ;  Pulaski  county;  Pulaski,  xx,  212 ;  Wythe  county; 
Ivanhoe,  xix,  986  ;  Wiscoiixin:  Ashland  county  ;  Hinkle,  xix, 
993  et  8cq.  Other  Countries:  Austria:  Eisenerz.  Wrl^na, 
xvii  [756];  Hieflau,  Ferdinand,  xvii  [756];  Treibach.  xvii 
[756,  757];  China:  Mongolian  silver-mines,  xx,  93;  England: 
Cleveland,  xix,  958  el  seq. ;  Ferry  Hill,  xvii  [143,  149]  ;  Lan- 
cashire, N.  Lonsdale,  xvii  [756];  Middlesbrough,  xvii  [143, 
14lt] ;  Newport,  xvii  [756];  (unnany :  Gelsenkirchen,  xix 
[342];  Upper  Silesia  ;  Friedenshiitte,  xix,  340;  Ruhrort,  Phoe- 
nix, xix.  369,  798;  Westphalia,  H('»rde,  xix,  340  d  »eq. 

Blast-furnace  <;inder,  silica  determinations  in,  xvi,  89. 

Blast-furnace  gases:  analyses  of,  xvii,  78,  79;  available  heat  for 
firing  luiilcrp,  xvii,  78. 

Blast-furnace  lines,  xvii,  754. 

Blast-furnace  slag:  as  cement,  xix,  350;  as  fertilizer,  xix.  362, 
5;'>;5.  s;;i  ;  treatment  of,  at  Horde,  Germany,  xix.  362. 

Blasting-powders,  tcst.^of,  xviii,  370,  515. 

Blauvelt  gold  mine,  Lancaster  county,  S.  C,  xvi,  755. 

Blaivklt,  W.  H.  :  The  UtHiznlion  of  Anthracite  Waste  by  (faitifiration 
in  Producer.^,  xx  [/jj//],  625 ;  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr. 
Goetz's  paper  on  fuel-gas,  xviii,  614. 
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Blind  Tom  silver-mino,  Iron  Hill,  T.ake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  159. 

"  Block  "  pavements  of  asphalt,  xvii  [371]. 

Blocton,  Bil)b  county,  Ala. :  coal-mines  and  seams,  xvii,  209  et  seq.; 

visit  to,  xvii,  xxiii. 
Bloomary  fire,  French  and  German  equivalents  for,  xvi,  314. 
Bloomary,  high,  for  producing  iron  and  steel  direct  from  ore,  xvi, 

Blooms:  analyses  of,  xvii,  079;   Husgafvel ;    cost  of,  xvi,  344; 

shingled,  average  production  of,  xvi,  853. 
Bloomfield,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.  gas-well,  xvi,  948. 
Bloom-rolls,  speed  of  running,  xvii,  426. 
Bloom-shears  in  German  steel  works,  xix,536. 
Blow,  A.  A.:  The  Geolofjy  and   Ore-Deposits  of  Iron  Hill.  Leadville, 

Colo.,  xviii  \_xx],  145. 
Blo^v-holes  :    lessened  in  cast-iron  by  phosphorus  and  silicon, 

xviii,  465  ;  prevented  by  aluminum  in  wrought-iron  castings, 

xviii,  841 ;  in  steel  castings,  xviii.  852  et  seq. 
Bio  wing-in :  of  Durham  blast-furnace,  Riegelsville,  Pa.,  xviii,  379  ; 

of  Keystone  blast-furnace,  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  xviii,  429. 
Blue  Bird  mine  and  mill,  Butte,  Silver  Bow  county,  Mont.,  xvi,  38 

et  seq.  ;  55,  470  ;  visit  to,  xvi,  xxii. 
Blue  Creek,  Birmingham  district,  Ala. :  analysis  of  coke,  xvii,  154 ; 

coal-mines,  xvii,  ■xxiit  [224]. 
Blue  Lead,  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  "gossan  "-ore  at,  xvii,  581. 
Blue-powder  from  lead-works  :  analyses,  xviii,  691,  692;  utiliza- 
tion of,  xviii,  679. 
Blue  Ridge,  Va. :  brown  ores  of,  xx,  211  ;  iron-ores,  xix,   1026; 

ruins  of  old  furnaces,  xx,  211. 
Blum  on  phosphate-slag,  xvii  [89]. 
Board  iron-mines,  Passaic  county,  N.  .J.,  xx  [222]. 
Bob  Ingersoll  tin-deposit.  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [592]. 
Bob's  Ridge,  Greenbriar  county,  W.  Va.,  xvii,  116  et  seq. 
Bocaneme  silver-mines,  Dept.  of  Tolima,  Colombia,  S.  A.,  xviii. 

212. 
Bocona  gold-mine,  Colombia,  S.  A.,  xviii,  211. 
7>o/o/-.s  Steel  Cast  Guns  (Michaklis),  xvi  [x.ru:],  557. 
Bofors  Steel-works,  Sweden,  xvi,  557. 
Bog  iron-ore:  analyses,  xviii,  268;    in  Canada,  xvi,  130;    xvii 

[294];    in  New  Brunswick,  xvi,   140;  in  Nova  Scotia,  xviii. 

199  ;  in  process  of  formation,  xviii,  268  ;  in  Rod  Mountain 

district,  Ouray  county,  Colo.,  xvi,  575. 
Boiler-firing  with  gaseous  fuel,  xviii  [613],  875. 
Boiler  fuel,  water-gas  as,  xvii,  300. 
Boiler  incrustations  :  cause  of,  xvii,  350  ;  preventatives,  xvii,  351. 
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Boiler-scale  :  analyst's  of,  xvii.  '.i-')'2  ;  resolvent,  xvii.  .'>.">4. 

Boilers  tor  lixiviation-plant,  xx.  13. 

Boiling-point  of  peyser  waU^rs  in  Yellowstone  Park.  xvii.  'mI. 

Bolivia,  S.  A..  I'otosi  silver  district,  xix,  74. 

Bolivar  town.-liip.  .\11«l':iii\  <<>uMty.  N.  Y..  oil  and  cas,  xvi  ['•_".•]. 

O.'i'J. 
Bolts,  nirtliod  ol  l;i>l(iiiii^  ca>«tiii^'s  and  llaii^t-s  to  tanks  Ijy,  xx.  1 1. 
Bonanza  ^old-niinc,  Sonora,  Tuolumne  county,  Cal.,  xviii,  <)4'2. 
Bonnybel  silvor-nune.  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii,  171  et  seq. 
Booth,  Franklin, experiments  with  oxidizinp-roasting  of  Munliie 

pyrite,  xvii.  ('». 
Booth,  (larrett,  and  Blair,  analyses  of  Wassaic  ore,  xvii,  472. 
Boring  for  tin-ore  in  Indian  Archipelajjo,  xx,  77. 
Bornite  in  copiK-r-veins,  Butte,  Mont.,  xvi,  02,  04. 
Boron  associated  with  tin  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [oU'i]. 
Borronicki  on  phosphate-slajr,  xvii  [S'.>]. 
Boss  silver-lead-mine,    I'intah   district,    Summit   county.    Utah, 

xvi,  14. 
Boston  and  Ariz<ina  Smeltinsc  and  Reduction  Co.,  xvii,  771. 
Boston  and  Colorad*)  .Smelting  Co.:  works  at  Arpo,  Colo.,  xviii. 

01  [14.'{],  450;  visit  t(»,   xviii.  rr/;  old  works  at  Black  Ilawk, 

Colo.,  xviii,  ')'),  r>0.  01. 
Boston  Heating  Company:  description  of  plant,  xvi,  870;  visit 

to  works,  xvi,  rrrrii. 
Boston,  Ma.sis.,  visits  to  Institute  of  Technoloiry.  Natural  History 

Society,  etc.,  xvi,  rrjnui. 
Boston  silver  ndne.  Silver  Bow  county,  Mont.,  xvi.  &J. 
Boulder  county,  Colo. :  iron   resources  of,  xviii,  200;  vein   phe- 
nomena, xix.  r)47. 
BowDKN,  J.  H.  :  liinfjraphirni  yndrr  of  Erich  C.  Sch'in/iisjt,  xvii  [xm']. 

41!);    Tnndrm    Tmiku  for  Hoixtinrj  Water  from  FloaiUd  Sln^tin,  \\ 

[/.;■»>].  :i4:J. 
Bowen,  H.  C.,  analyses  of  asphalt,  xvii,  308,  304. 
Bow  River  coal-mines,  Manitoba,  Can.,  xviii,  314. 
lioWKox,  Wii.i.iAM  M.:  Ihc  Gist  of  a  Ton  of  J^ig-Ironin  (he  Sfqunrhef 

]'filh)f,  xvii  [j"/j"],  45. 
Boxelder  county,  Utah,  mining  districts,  xvi,  9. 
Boxes  for  chemicals  tor  lixiviatic»n-plant,  xx,  0. 
BovKK,  Jkkomk  L.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  preparation  ot  <inill 

sizes  of  anthracite,  xx.  022. 
Boyle  on  volatility  of  gold,  xvii  [S]. 

Bradford  oil-district,  McKean  county,  I'a..  xvi,  \)0i\.  927  [939,  940] 
Bradley  &  Co.,  gas-well,  Bolivar  township,  Allegany  county,  N. 

Y..  xvi.  032. 
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Bradshaw  mining  district,  Beaver  county.  Utah,  xvi  [9]. 

Brainkkd,  t^lfred  F.  :  Henderson  Steel,  xvii  [.f/x],  60;  A  Sew  Dis- 
covery of  Cnrbonate  Iron-Ore  at  Enterprise,  Miss.,  xvi  [xxr],  146 ; 
Xotes  on  the  Iron- Ores,  Fuels  and  Improved  Blast- Furnace  Practice 
of  the  Birmingham  District,  xvii  [arxii],  151 ;  remarks  in  discus- 
sion of  Mr.  Gordon's  paper  on  large  furnaces  on  Alabama 
material,  xvii,  141 ;  analyses  of  Alabama  coals,  xvii,  213,  224, 
225 ;  analyses  of  iron-ores,  limestones  and  cokes,  xvii,  137, 
138,  153,  154 ;  on  phosphorus  in  Alabama  pig-iron,  xvii  [92]. 

Brake  coal-mine,  Jefferson  county,  Ala.,  xvii  [214]. 

Brea  classified  among  hydrocarbons,  xviii,  582. 

Breckinridge  cannel-coal-mine,  Hancock,  Ky.,  xviii,  437. 

Breckinridge  county,  Ky.,  coal,  xvi,  582. 

Breece  Hill,  Lake  count}',  Colo.,  xviii,  145  et  seq. 

Breece  iron-mine,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  270. 
'Breitung  iron-mine,  Vermilion  district,  Minn.,  xvi,  180,  182. 

Bremen  stamp-mill,  Silver  City,  Grant  county,  N.  M.,  xvi,  382. 

Bridal  Chamber  ore-deposit,  Spar  silver-mine,  Aspen  Mountain, 
Colo.,  xvii,  182. 

Bridge-steel,  open-hearth,  manufacture  of,  xviii,  88. 

Bridgman,  H.  L.  :  A  New  System,  of  Ore-Sampling,  xx  [Ixiv],  416. 

Brick-clay  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii,  297. 

Bricks,  manufacture  of:  dolomite,  xvi,  719;  magnesite,  xvi,  721. 

Brierfield,  Bibb  county,  Ala.,  coal-mines,  xvii,  210  et  seq. 

Brierfield  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Bibb  county,  Ala.,  xvii,  210  et  seq. 

Briquettes  in  Imperatori  process:  manufacture  of,  xx,  115;  pre- 
cautions in  preparing,  xx,  127. 

Bristol  iron-mine,  Quebec,  Can.,  xvi,  140. 

Bristol,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi,  909. 

British  America,  expedition  to,  xvi,  109. 

British  Columbia,  coal  deposits,  xvi,  138;  xviii,  315. 

British  Contributions  to  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel  (Kixsox) 
(address  at  the  Pittsburgh  International  Sessions,  October, 
1890),  xix  [.cr],  807. 

Britton,  J.  Blodgett,  analyses  by  :  of  '*  Baltimore  "  iron-ore,  xvii, 
464 ;  of  oyster-shells,  xvii,  467 ;  of  pig-iron,  xvii,  255. 

Broad  Rock  gold-mine,  Montgomery  county,  Md.,  xviii,  402. 

Broad  Top  coal-field.  Pa.,  xvi,  544. 

Brockport,  N.  Y.,  gas-well,  xvi,  958. 

Brock,  K.  A.,  on  establishment  of  the  iron  industry  in  Virginia, 
xx,  196. 

Broken  Arrow,  St.  Clair  county,  Ala.,  coal-mines,  xvii,  210. 

Broken  Hill  silver-deposit,  New  South  Wales,  xx,  149. 

Bronze  (see  aluminum-alloys). 
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Bronze-assay,  Winkler's  method,  xviii.  -io  d  seq. 

Broockman  (;ii  |)hus|)l):itc-slag,  xvii  ['Si>]. 

Brooke,  E.  and  G.,  Iron  Co.,  blasl-furnaces,  Birdsboro.  Pa.,  xviii. 
I -'7. 

Brookfield.  N.  S.,  limestone,  xvi,  137. 

Brooklyn  (iulch.  Red  Mountain  district,  Ouray  county,  Colo., 
silvt-r-orcs,  xvi,  o7'>. 

Brooklyn  silver-lead-mine,  Hin^ham  Canon,  Salt  Lake  countv. 
Itah,  xvi,  11,12. 

Brooklyn  .silver-mine,  Red  Mi»untaiii  district,  Ouray  («.»uiity, 
Colo.,  xvi,  577. 

Brooks,  Henry,  method  of  making  models,  xvi,  284. 

Brookside,  Jeflerson  county,  Ala.,  coal-mincg,  xvii  [211]. 

Brooks  Locomotive  \N'ork.x,  Dunkirk,  N.Y.,  visit  to,  xvii.  rxix. 

Brookville  coal-bed,  Cambria  county,  Pa.,  xvi,  539  el  seq. 

Broome  county,  X.  Y..  natural  gas,  xvi,  958. 

Broughton  a.sbesto;!-mine,  (Quebec,  Can.,  xviii,  328. 

liKow.N,  Ai,KX.\.Ni>KH  E.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  American  blast- 
furnace j»raetice,  xx,  276,  277. 

Rkown,  Amos  P. :  MoiIch  nf  Occurrence  of  Pt/rite  in  Bituminous  Oxtl.  xvi 

[./•/./•/■//],  5:v.». 

Brown,  lionnell  &,  Co.,  blast- furnaces,  Voungstown,  Ohio,  xx,  273. 
Brown  coal  (see  lignite). 

Bro\vn  coal-mine.  Cumberland  county,  T<'nn.,  xvii  [47]. 
liuow.NK,  D.wiD  II. :  I)ixtrll>utii>n  of  Phoftphnruji  in  the  Ludiufjton  Mine, 

Iron  Mountain,  Michigan:  A  Study  in  Jttoc/ieinic  Lines,  xvii  [Wu]. 

()1();    remarks  in   discussion  of  Mr.  \Voodl»ridge'8    paper  on 

determination  of  phosphorus  in  certain  ores,  xvii,  752. 
Brown  t;iriii.  Wirt  township,   Allegany  county,   X.  Y.,  gius-well. 

xvi,".»oO. 
Bhow.n,  F.wktte,  remarks  in  discu.ssion  of  American  l>last-furnace 

practici',  xx,  273. 
Bro^vn  hematite:  average  yield  of  iron  from,  xix,  2*c>l  ;    exj-eri- 

mcnts  in  magnetixiition,  xix,  293;  in  Iliawassee  Valley,  xvi. 

84.;.  847. 
Brown  Hill  iron-mines,  Wythe  county,  Va..  xx,  177. 
Browning,  F.  I).,  »>n  gold  chlorinati«m  in  California,  xvii  [5C>4]. 
Brown.  .1.  .1.,  analysis  of  Butl'alo  cement,  xvii,  251. 
Browne    Mining   and   Smelting   Co.,  Clear  Creek  county.  Colo.. 

xviii,  57. 
Bruce  copjHrinines.  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii,  295;  xviii  [73]. 
Bruckner  roasting-furnacc:    xvi,  3(10   et    aet/. ;    compared    with 

Ilowells  and  other  roasting-fu maces,  xvi,  466  rt  •r*^. ;  in  Utah, 

xvi.  19. 
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Brunton,  D.  W.,  on  inochanictil  ore    Siiinpler,  xx  [IGO]. 

Brush  Electric  Co.'s  jjlant  at  Comstock  mines,  Nev.,  xvii,  558. 

Bryan  coal-mine,  Grady  Basin,  Indian  Territory,  xviii,  654  et  scq. 

Buchanan  ina<:netic  ore-separator,  xvii,  737;  xix,  04,  067. 

Buena  Vista  silver-mine,  Nuevo  Leon.  Mcx..  xvi,  460. 

Buffalo  cement,  analyses  of,  xvii,  251. 

Buffalo  Cement  Company,  xvi,  024:  xvii,  xxix,  250,  398  et  seq. 

Buffalo  gas-wells,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  924. 

Buffalo  gypsum  and  cement-rock  deposits,  xvii,  250. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  asphalt  pavement,  xvii,  367;  geology  of,  xvii, 
31)8. 

Building-stone  in  Lake  Superior  region,  xvi,  192. 

Bl:lkj>ky,  Fked.  G.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Rothwell's  paper 
on  the  present  status  of  electric  power-transmission,  xvii, 
563. 

Bull-Domingo  silver-mine.  Silver  Cliff  district,  Custer  county, 
Colo.,  xvi  [833]. 

Bullion  value:  Alice  mine,  Butte,  Mont,  xvi,  39;  Lexington 
mine,  Butte,  Mont.,  xvi,  39  ;  Rainbow  Lode,  Butte,  Mont., 
xvi,  74. 

Bullionville,  Nev.,  experiments  in  trough-lixiviation,  xvi,  392. 

Bullock  farm,  Genesee  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y'.,  oil- 
wells,  xvi,  935. 

Bull's  Eye  silver-mine,  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  161. 

Bunker  Hill  silver-mine,  Cochise  county,  Ariz.,  xvii  [774]. 

Bunsen  flame,  colored  green  by  chloride  of  gold  in  chlorine  gas, 
xvii.  20. 

Burden  iron-mine,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii,  748. 

Burlap  in  sluices  for  gold-washing,  xviii,  602  et  seq. 

Burlington  silver-mine,  Butte,  Silver  Bow  county,  Mont.,  xvi,  oo. 

BuKT,  Lkk,  remarks  in  discussion  of  American  blast-furnace  prac- 
tice, XX,  274. 

Butler  county,  Ky.,  coal,  xvi  [582],  584  etseq. 

Butte,  Mont.:  coj>per-mine8,  xvi,  54;  geology  of,  xvi,  49,830; 
manganese-ores  at,  xvii,  774 ;  silver-mining  and  milling  at, 
xvi,  38;  trouble  with  injurious  sul}>hurous  gases  at,  xx,  336; 
visit  to,  xvi,  xxii- 

Butters,  ('.,  on  loss  of  gold  and  silver  in  roasting,  xvii,  11. 

Byram  iron-mine,  Morris  county.  N.  J.,  xx  [222]. 

Byrd,  Colonel,  on  first  iron  blast-furnaces  in  Virginia,  xx,  200  ct 
seq. 

Cabarrus  county,  N.  C,  Phopnix  gold-mine,  xvii,  314  etseq. 
Cable-transfer  for  railroad-cars,  xx,  766. 
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Caiiot,  John  W.  :    On  Si/ljthm-  in  Ht*«t:intr  Stttl,  xix  [u],  .'>44. 

Cahaba  coal-ru'ld,  Hibb  county,  Ahi.,  xvii,  207,  *-iJ<>i». 

Cahaba  Oo.il  Mining  (.'o.,  liihhcuunty,  Ala.,  xvii,  210  et  ncfj. 

Cahaba  (•<»k«',  juiiilysfs,  xvii,  154. 

Cairo  ^:is-\vtll,  (Iniiiu  coutity,  N.  Y.,  xvi,yr>r>. 

Cajongra  gold-mine,  Colombia,  S.  A.,  xviii,  211. 

Calamontc,  Hilvt-r-mine,   Dept.  of  Toliinn,Cohtmbia,  S.  A.,  xviii, 

•Jll. 
Calcining  paint-oro  at  Ix^high  (.iap,  Pa.,  xix,  3i{0. 
Calcium  diloridr,  oflcct  on  boiling  [)oint  of  waU-r.  xvii,  4ihi. 
Calcium,  |ir(-(-i|iitation  of,  by  sodium  sulpbidc  nolution,  xx,  28. 
Vulcuiatiiinx  uj    the  Avnilnhle   llcnt  and  the   Reiiuired   Diineit^iunx  af 

('/ilnmrifH,  Coinhimtiun-CfunnbcrH  and  (!n«-J{umers,  in  the  L'm-  of 

lihiHt  Fnrnarr  (i(U*fM  for  Firinf/  lioilrrA  (  Hobt-rts),  xvii  [jrjri],  7M. 
Caldwell  county,  Ky.,  iron-ore,  xvi  [.'»',>2]. 
Caledonia  gold-mine,  Tcrnivillo,  Black  Hills,  S.  l)ak.:  xvii,  o7(> ; 

-tamp mill,  xvii,  500  «<  k<7/. 
California:  aspbaltic  sands,  xviii  [57^,  r).S2]  ;   bitunjinous  sand- 

stoius,  xvii,  :i<)0 ;  coal-production  in  lss7-.s.s.  wiii.  124.  1".4 

copper-deposit«,  xix  [(iUH]. 
California  fault.  Iron  Hill.  Lradville, Colo.,  xviii.  l.'»0. 
California  gold-mine, (lilpin  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  4'>1. 
California  gidcli,  Loadville,  Colo.,  xviii,  140  ct  sfq. 
California  silvtr-mine.  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  .'ii>'). 
Callcndcr  Insulating  Co.,  xvii  [.■i(i4j. 
Calorific  energy  of  coal,  gas  and  petroleum,  xviii,  609  et  »eq.,  859 

I  f  .11 II. 
Calorific  pnwt  r  of  Lackawanna  coal,  xvii,  303. 
Calorimeter  for  specific-heat  measurements,  xviii,  72S. 
Calumet    and    Ilecla   copper-mine,   I.^ike   Superior.   Mien.,    wi, 

iS'.t.  r.tl  1.S70]  ;  xix,  (iSl)  d  ik-ij. 
Calumet  inm-mintsCballee  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  2(i9  [270]. 
Cambria  county.  Pa.,  pyritiferous  coal,  xvi,  5."V.*. 
Cambria    iron-mine.    Maripn-tte    countv,   Mich.,    xvi,   174 ;    xvii 

Cambria  Iron  aiul  Ste«l  \V«trks,  Johnstown,  Cambria  county.  Pa., 

xvii  [227]. 
Cambrian   fonnation:    at  .\spen,  Colora<lo,  xvii,  16il  et  »e*j. :  in 

tiie  Black  Hills,  xvii  [571]. 
Cambrian  gold  series,  Nova  Scotia,  xviii  [318]. 
Cameron  coal-mine.  Shamokin,  Pa.,  xx  [Ji-'iO]. 
Tamiuki.!.,  H.  H.  :    Thi  Phj/itiml  and  ihnnmd  f^pintiont  of  the  OfM'H- 

Hearth  /V«wc<«,  xix  [niV],  128;  xx  [/riTJ,  229. 
Campbell,  J.  S.,  analysis  of  coal,  xvii,  211. 
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Campbell  Oil  Co.'s  wells,  Bolivar  township,  Allegany  County,  X. 
v.,  xvi,  932,  934. 

Campbell  and  Raymond  hot-blast  stove,  xvii  [463]. 

"  Camp-fire  "  reception  given  by  Gen.  Paul  A.  Oliver  at  Laurel 
Run,  October  8,  1891,  xx,  Ixviii. 

Campo  Seco  copper-mine,  Calaveras  county,  Cal.,  xix,  080. 

Canada:    bituminous  schists,  xviii  [582];   coal  trade,  xvi,  142  ; 
coal  in  western  section,  xviii,  313 ;   iron-ores,  xvi,  188 ;    iron 
trade,  xvi,  129;   silver-ore  on  North  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
xvi,  191 ;  tellurides  of  gold  and  silver  in,  xviii,  439. 

Canadian  Copper  Co.,  Sudbury,  Can.,  xviii  [73],  279  et  seq. ; 
visit  to  mine,  xviii,  xzix. 

Canadian  Iron,  Trade  (Bartlktt),  xvi  [.cc/r],  129. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  :  avalanches  on,  xviii,  591  ;  iron-ores, 
xvi,  110. 

Canadowa  Creek,  Chautauqua  county,  X.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi,  910, 
018. 

Canals  in  Lake  Superior  region,  xvi,  168  et  seq. 

Canandaigua  Lake,  Ontario  county,  X.  Y.,  oil-wells,  xvi,  949. 

Canby,  R.  C.  :  Note  on  Arsenic  Deter  mi  nation,  xvii  \_.cxi\  77. 

Cannel-coal:  in  America,  xviii,  436;  analysis  of,  xviii,  437,  438; 
in  Kentucky,  xviii,  436,  437;  principal  use  of,  xviii,  436; 
in  Tennesee,  xviii.  438;  in  West  Virginia,  xviii,  438. 

Cannelton  cannel-coal-mine,  Kanawha  count}^  Ky.,  xviii,  438. 

Canon  City  Oil  Co.,  Colo.,  oil-well,  xx,  446. 

Capacity  of  electric  plant  at  silver-mines  of  Aspen  Mining  and 
Smelting  Co.,  Aspen,  Colo.,  xx,  320. 

Capell  fan,  xx,  652  et  seq. 

Capelton  copper-mines,  Quebec,  Can.,  xviii,  318. 

Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  ooal  deposits,  xvi,  138 ;  xviii,  201  ;  iron- 
ores,  xviii,  203,  204. 

Carbon:  amount  in  Husgafvel  blooms,  xvi,  337;  graphitic,  as  a 
softener  of  cast-iron,  xvii,  253 ;  as  an  impurity  in  zinc,  xvii,  412, 
418  ;  percentage  of,  in  steel,  at  Croton  magnetic  iron-mine, 
Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  xx,  128:  in  steel  rails,  xvii  [783]  ;  how 
affected  by  silicon,  xvii  [412,  418];  tests  by  colorimetric 
method,  xvi.  111 ;  value  as  fuel,  xvii,  99. 

Carbon  in  cast-iron  :  changed  by  silicon  to  graphitic  conditions, 
xvii,  253;  effect  of  aluminum  on,  xviii,  106  et  seq;  effect  of, 
upon  strength,  xviii,  115;  not  changed  to  graphitic  state  by 
phosphorus,  xviii,  461. 

Carbonaceous  remains  in  rocks,  xvi,  914. 

Carbonate  Hill,  Leadville,  Colo.,  xviii,  145  ct  seq. 

Carbonate  iron-ore  :    near  Baltimore,  Maryland,  xvii  [463] ;    at 
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Carbonate— 0'?(//»H/^</. 

lOnkrprise,  Mins.,  xvi,  140;  plio.sphorus  in  Hudson  Kiver  lar- 

honutes,  xviii,  52;  rosiKtinj?  of,  on  Hudson  river,  xvii,  27^'). 
Carbonate  silvcr-lcwl-niine,  Jicaver  county,  TUih,  xvi,  S. 
Carbon  <oal  inino,  Wyoniin^r,  xvi,  'iol*. 

Carbon  Hill.  Walknr  county,  Ala.,  coal-mine^  at,  xvii,  210,  22<). 
Carbonic  acid:    in  (juart/   varuolew,  xviii,  640 ;    specific  heat  of, 

xvii  [KMtJ. 
Carbonic  o.xidc  :    specific  }ieut  of.  xvii  [lOli]  ;    value  as  fuel,  xvii, 

!•!•:  w.iirht  of  cul.io  foot  of,  xvii,  KJO. 
Carboniferous    formation:     Arizona:     Tombstone,    xvii    [7 •'»•*>]  ; 

Colorado:    xviii.  154;    Aspen  MounUiin,  xvii,  UM)  et  seq;    in 

northwc'Sttrn  j>ortion,  xvii,  37<>  ct  netf.  ;   Sf/uth  Dakota:    Black 

Hills,  xvii  [571]  ;    UVw  Vlnjiiria :  xvii.  118. 
Carboniferous    limestone    the   ore-bearing  rock  of    Aspen    ami 

L<  adville.  Colo.,  xvii,  1<»4  et  moj. 
Carbon  Iron  Co.,  I'itlshurjrh.  I'a..  xvii,  67. S ;  xx  [<W4] ;  procei»s  of, 

for  the  manufacture  of  wrouj(ht-iron  direct  from  the  ore,  xvi. 

708  ;  visit  to  works,  xix,  xxr. 
Carbon  in  steel  chan{j;ed  to  j,'raphitic  state  by  aluminum,  xviii. 

557. 
Carisa  silver-mine.  Tintic  district,  Juab  county,  I'tah,  xvi  [10]. 
Carleton  county,  N.  H.,  iron-ore  and  coal,  xvi,  189. 
Carlin  ore-bank  (magnetite).  Stokes  county.  N.  C,  xx,  18-5. 
Carll,  I'rof.,  estimate  of  capacity  of  oil-  an<l  j^as  sand    wl   'ti" 
Carmen  silver-mine,  ZacaU'cas.  Mex.,  xvi,  372. 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  adfln-ss  of  weh-ome  at  New  York.  .wii.  j-j/k 
Carnegie,    1).   J.,   on    reduction   <»f  fcrrit*  >.ul|ili.ilc    in    volumetric 

analysis,  xvii  [411]. 
Carnegie,  I'liipps  it   ('»>..   Pittsliurirh,  I'a.,  xx.   .'{50;    hasic  open- 

lieartli  st«'el  furnace,  xvi.  72J». 
Carpentkr,  F'kanki.in  R.  :    (hr-PriHmtA  of  the  liUick  Hilh  of  Dakota. 

xvii  [W/f],  570. 
Cakpk.ntkk,  Fka.nklin  H.  and  Heapdkn,  \V.  I'. :    Note  on  ihf  Injt'i- 

ence  of  Colum/tite  upon  the  Tin-Aiwatf,  xvii  [x/iV],  633. 
Carr  ik  Co.,  coal-mines,  .Tetferson  county,  Ala.,  xvii,  210. 
Carr    Fork,  Hinirham  Canon.  .Salt   Lake  county,  Utah,  jiold-  and 

silver-ores,  xvi,  12. 
Carrick-fergus  salt-mine,  Carrick-fer^us.  Ireland,  xvii.  110. 
Carson  City,  Nev..  United  States  mint  at,  xvi,  .S.'i. 
Cahso.n,  .1.  I*. :  Xotfs  on  the  Excavation  of  thr  Netc  Croton  Aqtirdurt^ 

xix  [''/«»].  705. 
Car-wheels,  friction  of,  and  test**  with  self-oiling,  xviii,  508. 
Cascade  sandstone  in  Sumatra,  xx,  5S. 

S 
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Cascade  Valley  coal-mine,  Manitoba,  Can.,  xviii,  314. 

Cassell  stamp-mill,  Central  City,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  500. 

Cassiterite :  analysis  of,  xvii,  595;  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak. 
xvii,  589,  590,  634 ;  association  with  tin-ores  in  Black  Hills, 
and  treatment  of,  xviii,  3  et  seq. ;  in  Sumatra,  xx  [G3,  65]. 

Casting  (see  also  steel  castings  and  wrought-iron  castings) ;  of 
steel  ingots,  xix,  314. 

Casting-ladle  used  in  Germany,  xix,  528. 

Casting  (iron),  production  in  Germany,  xix,  332. 

Cast-iron  (see  also  pig-iron  and  wrought-iron);  analysis  of,  xvii, 
700;  cause  of  gray  color  of,  xx,  292  3  influenced  by  alumi- 
num, xviii,  102  et  seq.,  557;  by  phosphorus,  xviii,  458  et  seq. ;  by 
silicon,  xviii,  102  et  seq.;  propellers,  xviii,  485  ;  silicon  in,  xvii, 
683;  sources  of  strength,  xvii,  253;  specifications  for,  xix, 
916;  specifications  for  pipes,  xviii,  661. 

Cast-Iron  Tools  for  Cutting  Metals  (Smith,  0.),  xix  [ix],  317. 

Castle  Gate  coal-mine,  Emery  county,  Utah,  xix,  267,  273,  288. 

Cast-steel  water-jackets,  xvii,  131. 

Catalan  direct  process  of  iron  manufacture,  xix,  836. 

Catasauqua  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lehigh  county.  Pa.,  xx,  731,  771. 

Catherine  furnace.  Page  county,  Va.,  xx  [206]. 

Cattaraugus  county,  N.  Y.,  oil  and  gas,  xvi,  910,  924. 

Cave  gold-and  silver-mines,  Beaver  county,  Utah,  xvi,  9. 

Cazin,  F.  M.  F.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  preparation  of  small 
sizes  of  anthracite,  xx,  621. 

CeboUa  Creek,  Colo,,  titaniferous  deposit,  xviii,  272. 

Cement :  analyses,  xvii,  251 ;  bituminous  and  hydraulic,  xvii, 
356 ;  from  blast-furnace  slag,  xix,  350. 

Cement-gravel,  auriferous,  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  572. 

Cement-Rock  and  Gypsum  Deposits  in  Buffalo  (Pohlman),  xvii  [xviv], 
250. 

Cement-rock  :  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [571] ;  fossiliferous, 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  xvii,  251 ;  in  Ontario,  Canada,  xvii  [294, 
298],  300. 

Centennial  copper-mine.  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  xix,  687. 

Centennial  (Squire's)  iron-mine,  Passaic  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [222]. 

Central  coal-field  (bituminous),  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois, 
xviii  [123],  124. 

Central  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  Muhlenberg  county,  Ky.,  xvi  [584]. 

Central  copper-mine,  Keweenaw  county,  Lake  Superior,  Mich., 
xvi,  191 ;  xix,  682  et  seq. ;  use  of  locked-wire  rope  hoists  at, 
XX,  770. 

Central  Forge  Co.'s  Works,  Whitestone,  Long  Island,  visit  to, 
xvii,  xllv. 
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Central  oil-wf  11.  Alma   township,   Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi, 

'J.',± 
Central  Ontario  Railway  iron-minep.  Hastings  county,  Canada, 

xix,  32. 
Central  Pacific  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Ltd.,  Itali,  xvi,  3o8. 
Centrifugal  iniinps,  Heald  and  Cisco,  xvii  [G68]. 
CiidrijiKial  Vcntilatorii  (Norhis),  xx  [/j'j/],  (>'u. 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru,  topography  and  geology  of  xvi,  729. 
"  Cerro   Rico  de  Potosi "  silver  district,  Bolivia,  S.   A.,  xix.  74 

et  seq. 
Certain  Omditions  in  t/u  M(inuJ<ictHrt'  of  Sleel  liailjt,  irhirU  mmj  gr fatly 

Influence  their  Life  in  Service  (Delano),  xvi  [xxxvl],  594. 
Cerussite  at  Rosario  mine,  Honduraj^,  xvii  [442]. 
Chaffee  rounty,  Colo.,  iron-res<ources,  xviii,  '2^)*J. 
Chalcocite  in  copper  veins  at  Butte,  Mont.,  xvi,  C2. 
Chalcopyrite  :  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [498,581,582];   in 

copprr    veins  at    P>utte,    Mont.,  xvi,  02;   in   granite.    Copper 

Basin,  Arizona,  xvii  [482];  in  Ontiirio,  Canada,  xvii  [294]. 
Chalk  :  \\un\v  of  lining  crucibles  with,  for  tin-assay,  xviii,  5;  use 

of,  in  tin-assay,  xviii,  37. 
"  Challenge  "  ore-feeder,  Hendy,  xvii  [512]. 
Champion  iron-mine,  Manjuette  county,   Midi.,   xvi,  173.  177; 

xvii,  717.  729;  hand  separation  of  ore  at,  xvii,  729 
Champion  silver-mine,  Butte,  Silver  Bow  county,  Mont,  xvi  [.')9]. 
Champion  tin-vein,  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [i)W]. 
Chandler  iron-mine,  Vermilion  range,  Minn.,  xvii,  719. 
Chance,  H.  M.:    The  fleolof/y  of  thr  Chodau-  f'oal-Fiehl,  xviii  [rlrii^, 

653 ;   The  Ra<ourccs  <fthc  Black  Hills  and  Biff  Horn  Coinitry,  M'yo- 

mincf,  xix  [rjjV],  49;    The  Rush  Creek,  Arkanms,  Zinc-Dijitrict^ 

xviii  [r/r/»/J,  505. 
Chanute,  O.,  experiments  on  crushing-strains  on   rails,  xvii.  230. 
Chao-Yuen,  China,  gold-district,  xix,  583. 
Chapapote,  dassifii-d  among  hydrocarbons,  xviii  [583]. 
<'/(<tl>iii  Iron-Mine,  Lake  Superior  (Laks.«o.n  ),  xvi  [j-/*r],  119. 
Chapin  iron-mine,  Menonnnee  county,  Mich.,  xvi,  173  [525],  532, 

,S()2,.  901  ;  xvii,  566,  619,   718;    xviii  [42('>] ;    compressed  air 

jilant  at.  xvii,  560. 
Charcoal:  amount  used  per  ton  of  iron  at  Muirkirk  furnace,  xvii. 

4()8  <7  .•*<«/.;  use  of  at  Dohriansky  and  Wiirtsilii,  xvi,  350;  a.* 

fuel  in  iron  manufacture  in  Canada,  xvi,  I'M^:  as  lining  for 

crucibles,  xviii,  6  ;  as  a  precipitate  for  gold,  xvii,  37. 
Charcoal  blast-furnace,  recent  practice,  xx,  259. 
Charcoal  iron,  advantages  of  Careen  River  county  Ky.,  for  making, 

xvi.,  587. 
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Charge  ;  for  chlorination  at  Mount  Morgan,  Queensland,  xx,  152 ; 
descent  of,  in  Vjlast-furnace,  xvi,  149;   details  of,  at   Croton 
magnetic  iron-mine,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  xx,  118  et  .seq. 
Charging-bells,  a  new  device  for  operating,  xvi,  536. 
Charging  of  heating  and  smelting-furnaces,  xix,  313. 
Charleston  rock,  phosphoric  acid  in,  xvii,  87. 
Charlotte  county,  N.  B.,  bog  iron-ore,  xvi  [140]. 
Charlotteburg  iron-mine  and  blast-furnace,  Morris  county.  X.  J., 

XX  [216]. 
Charring  Oil  Co.'s  oil-well,  Bolivar  township,  Allegany   county, 

N.  Y.,xvi,932. 
Charter  Towers  gold-mining  district,  Queensland,  xx,  133. 
Chase  and  Mallory's  oil-Avells,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  934. 
Chateaugay  iron-mine,  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii,  747. 
Chateaugay  Ore  and  Iron  Co.,  Lyon  Mountain,  N.   Y.,  xvi,  609, 
753,  760 ;  xvii,  722,  730  et  seq. ;  xviii,  748  ;  ore-concentration 
at  Lyon  ^Mountain,  N.  Y.,  xvii.,  731,  743. 
Chateaugay,  Franklin  county,  N.  Y.,  concentrates  of  iron-ores,  xx, 

58,5,  592. 
Chatelier,  M.  Le,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Hadfield's  paper 

on  aluminum-steel,  xix,  1092. 
Chattanooga  Iron  Co.,  Tenn.,  xvi,  593. 
Chattaroi  cannel  and  bituminous  coal-mine,  Johnson  county,  Ky., 

xviii,  437. 
"  Chats,"  or  waste-sands,  and  chat-tanks,  xvii,  660. 
Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.  natural  gas,  xvi,  918. 
Chauvenet,  Regis  :  The  Iron  Resources  of  Colorado,  xviii  [.rxi],  266. 
Cheap  fuel  in  blast-furnaces,  xvii,  96. 

Cheever,  Byron  W.  :  Two  Conditions  of  Phosphorus  in  Iron. — Sec- 
ond Paper,  xvi  [x.rir],  269;  biographical  notice  of,  xvi,  888; 
xvii  [xTx]. 
Chemical  and  physical  equations  of  the  open-hearth  process,  xix, 

128. 
Chemicals  employed  in  the  Russell  process,  xvi,  394. 
Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  gas-well,  xvi,  958. 
Chenot's  direct  process  of  iron-making,  xix,  846. 
Cherokee  county,  N.  C,  marble,  xvi,  845. 
Cherry  Grove  gas-sand,  Warren  county,  Pa.,  xvi  [939]. 
Cherry  Tree  Ore-bank  (magnetite),  Stokes  county,  N.  C,  xx,  184. 
Cheshire,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi,  909. 
Cheshire  salt-well,  Cheshire,  Eng..  xvii  [110]. 
Chester  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Chester,  Pa.,  xvii  [131]. 
Chestnut  Hill  pumping  station,  visit  to,  xvi,  xxxvii. 
Che&tnut  Knob,  Henry  county,  Va.,  iron-ore  deposits,  xx,  180. 
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Chilling  of  iron  affected  by  aluminum,  xviii,  KM  el  Mefj. :  )»y  ?ili- 
I'on.  xvii,  705  ct  xeq. 

Chimney:  draught,  head  of,  xvii,  80;  sectional  area  of,  when 
ust'il  witli  hlasjt-furnace  gases,  xvii,  7S  el  scf/. 

China:  coal-liel(l.s,  xix,  571,  575,  595;  copper-deposiU?,  xix,  573, 
589;  gold-mines,  xix,  577  et  seq. ;  xx,  324:  iron-deposit,  xix, 
575;  lca<l-/.iiic  <le|K)}iit,  xix,  575;  miners  and  their  wages,  xvi. 
107;  niining  and  milling  in,  xix,  571;  xx,  88,  324;  report 
of  Kaiping  coal-mine,  xvi,  95  ;  .Shantung  gol<l-mining  dis- 
trift,  xix,  577;  silver-lead  mines,  xix,  585. 

China  gold-mines,  Colombia,  .S.  A.,  xviii,  211. 

Chinaman  geyser,  Yellowstone  Park,  xvii,  451,  552. 

Cfiinej^c  Silrer-Miniiuf  in  Monfjnlin  CDawfx),  xx  [/»"//«'],  88. 

Chinrsr  Si/ndin  of  (lold  Milling  fLouis),  xx  [/j'/V],  324. 

Chloride  of  gold:  xvii  [7];«higher  chlorides,  xvii  [37];  teft  for, 
ill  -tream  of  chlorine  gas.  xvii,  20. 

Chloride  of  silver :  at  liosnrio  Mine.  Houdura.»i,  xvii  [442]  ;  vola- 
tility of,  xvii,  8,9. 

Chloride  silver-mine.  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii,  159  rf  miij. 

Chloride  silver-mine,  Chloride,  Sierra  county,  N.  M.,  xvi.,  37_'. 

Chlorides  of  cobalt,  cop|)er,  and  iron  as  standard  solutions,  xvi, 
11  J. 

Chloridizing  muffle  roasts  with  Murchiepyrite,  xvii,  15. 

Chloridizing-roasting:  losse.^  of  gold  in,  xvii,  9;  with  addition 
of  ^ui|•hur,  xvii,  77t). 

Chlorination  of  auriferous  sulphides  at  Haile  gold-mine,  xix,t»01. 

('/i/nri,i<itii)ii  iif  dtihl-ltrarinff  SnlphideM  (^Si'iLsnt'UVK  xvi  [.rr//*"],  ■l'>\K 

Chlorination  of  gt)lil  concentrates  in  tin  P.l:n  k  Hills,  xvii  [541]: 
in  North  Carolina,  xvii  [541]. 

Chloriuatlnn  of  Ijotc-Gmde  Anriferuu*  .*>«//>/< /V/^-^  (Phillips),  xvii 
[r-rr/*].  313. 

Chlorination,  Mears's  process,  xvii,  315. 

Chlorination-works  (see  also  concentration-works,  g<»ld-mills' 
lixi-viation-works,  reduction-work.s,  smelling-works,  and 
stamjvniills) :  Cnlifonuti :  Grass  Valley,  xvii,  42;  Merritield 
mine,  xvii,  42:  Nevada  City,  xvii,  42  :  Amtralia,  QuetMisland. 
Mount  Morgan,  xx,  150. 

Chlorine:  eft'eot  of,  on  metals  at  cherry-red  heat,  xvii,  34  ;  in  ini- 
pure  water,  xvii,  344;  relation  to  gold,  xvii,  7,19;  relative 
atlinity  for  g<»ld  and  the  l)ji.se  metals,  xvii  [33]  ;  used  on  gold, 
xviii,  «»00  ;  usi'd  in  tellurides,  xviii,  440;  volatility  of  gold  in, 
xvii.  19  ct  scq. 

Chlorine  test  for  determination  of  phosphorus  in  iron,  xvi.  274. 

Choctaw  coal-fields,  Indian  Territory,  xviii,  653. 
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Christianburg,  Va.,  crossing  of  the  Appalachian  water-divide  and 
the  geological  divide,  xvi,  839. 

Christian  county,  Ky.,  coal,  xvi  [582,  585]. 

Christy,  S.  B.  :  The  Losses  in  Roasting  Gold- Ores  and  the  Volatility 
of  Gold,  xvii  [xxit],  3. 

Christy  silver-mine,  Silver  Reef  district,  Washington  county, 
Utali,  xvi,  16. 

Chromate  of  iron,  analysis  of,  xvi,  847. 

Chromic-ore  in  Hiawassee  Valley,  xvi  [843,  847]. 

Chrysotile  (see  also  asbestos-mines)  in  eastern  Quebec,  Can., 
xviii,  318,  321. 

Church,  John  A.  r  on  concentration  at  Tombstone,  Ariz.,  xvii 
[767] ;  on  sustaining  power  of  coke,  xvii,  146 ;  on  tellurium 
in  ores  at  Tombstone,  Ariz.,  xvii,  [771]. 

Cinder  :  analyses  of  (see  analyses  of,  slag)  ;  iron  saved  from  Bes- 
semer converter  cinder  by  magnetic  separator,  xvii,  606 ;  silica 
determinations  in,  xvi,  89. 

Citico  Furnace  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  xvi,  593. 

City  Rock  silver-lead-mine,  Little  Cottonwood  Caiion,  Salt  Lake 
county,  Utah,  xvi  [5,  13]. 

Claghorn,  Clarence  R.  :  Notes  on  the  Bernice  Anthracite  Coal- 
Basin,  Sullivan  county,  Pa.,  xvii  [.r^i/],  606. 

Clapp,  G.  H.  and  Hunt,  A.  E. :  The  Impurities  of  Water,  xvii  [x.vr/], 
338 ;  The  Inspection  of  Materials  of  Construction  in  the  United  States, 
xix  [xxxii^,  911. 

Clapp-Griffith  process,  xvii  [60]. 

Clapp-Griffiths  Steel-works,  Wareham,  Mass.,  visit  to,  xvi,  xxxvii. 

Clarion  coal-bed.  Pa.,  xvi,  540. 

Clark,  C.  M.,  analysis  of  iron-ore  (magnetite),  Rocky  Mount,  Va., 
XX,  176. 

Clark  county.  Miss.,  carbonate  iron-ore,  xvi,  146. 

Clark,  Ellis  :  Notes  on  the  Progress  of  Mining  in  China,  xix  [u-],  571 ; 
on  magnetic  separator  at  Pribram,  Bohemia,  xvii  [736]. 

Clark,  Frederick  W.  :  Some  Tests  of  the  Relative  Strength  of  Nitro- 
glycerine and  Other  Explosives,  xviii  [x'xi],  515;  remarks  in  dis- 
cussion of  Mr.  Austin's  paper  on  matting  auriferous  silver- 
ores,  xvi,  268. 

Clark  iron-mine,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [747]. 

Clark  iron-mines,  Rocky  Mount,  Franklin  county,  Va.,  xx,  175. 

Clark,  J.  K.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Goodale's  paper  on 
manganese  ores  of  Tombstone,  Ariz.,  xvii,  776. 

Clarke,  Prof.  J.  M.,  on  geological  characters  of  Canandaigua  Ijakc, 
Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  949. 

Clarkville  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  oil-wells,  xvi,  933. 
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Classen  oti  fb'ctrolytic  assay  of  copj)er.  xvii,  ■i()(\. 
Classification:    of  bitumen  and  asphalt  xviii,  oT'J,  582  :    of  coal 

for  Canadian  import  duties,  xvii,<>ll  :  of  hydrocarbons,  xviii, 

582 ;  of  ores  for  ji^'pinji,  xvii.  O.'iS  et  urt^. 
Claussen,  F.  F.  :  Silnr  Iikjoi  MdtiiKj  <U  the  Mint  of  the  United  Stntej*  ut 

New  Orleans,  xvi  [j:ix],  83, 
Clay  iron-stone:     analysis,  xviii,  201;     in   Pictoii  county,  Nova 

Scotia,  xviii,  201. 
Clayton,  .1.  E.,  on  vein-formation,  xvii  [44i>]. 
Clearfield  county,  I'a.,  pyritiferous  coal,  xvi,  o30. 
Cleveland  iron-mine,  Marquette  county,  Mich.,  xvi,  173  :    xvii, 

717. 
Cleveland  Rolliu-r  Mill  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  xvii  [150];  xx,  210, 

Cleveland  tin-vein,  Hcariiulch.  Black  Hills,  8.  Dak.,  xvii  [5tX)]. 

Cliff  foppcr-mine.  Lake  .Superior,  Mich.,  xix,  07U. 

Cliff's  Shaft  iron-mine,  Man|Uett<*  county,  Mich.,  xvii  [71>']. 

Clifton  Itlast-furnace,  Ala.,  visit  to,  xvii.  xxiii. 

Clifton  Coal  Co.,  Hopkins  county,  Ky.,  xvi  [585],  588,  593. 

Clinkers  in  roasting  Huds(m  River  ore,  xvii,  278. 

Clinometer  combined  v.ith  pocket-comi)iiss,  xviii.  97,  100. 

Clinton  county,  N.  V.,  iron  di.^trict,. xvii,  748. 

Clinton  formation  :  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [300] ;  in  western  Now 
York,  xvii,  327.  331,  399  et  my. 

Clinton  slate,  Montour  county,  I'a.,  xx,  309. 

Clinton  fossil-ores  :  Clinton  and  Wayne  counties,  N.  Y.,  xvii 
[7 1-')],  748;  Ucd  Mountain,  Hirmini;hani.  .Via.,  xvii,  152. 

Clinton  ;iroup,  red  hematite  ores  of,  in  Viririnia,  xix,  1022. 

Closson  process  for  the  manufacture  of  magnesia,  xvi,  720. 

Clove  Spriiiir  iron-mine,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [74>>]. 

Clyde,  W  ayne  county,  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi  [910],  942. 

Coal  (see  also  coal-basins,  coal-fields  and  coal-mines):  American 
cannel.  xviii,  43(5;  analyses  of,  xvi,  98,  :i58,  586,  589;  xvii, 
47,  (53,  121,  211  et  set/./ VAO,  (515;  xviii,  201,  314,  31(5,  (556, 
057,  (582;  xix,  577,  69-3,  1033,  1034;  annual  sales  of  English, 
at  ports  of  (lulf  of  Mexico,  xvii,  22(5;  bony,  xix,  400;  in 
calcareous  shales  at  Aspen  Mountain,  Colo.,  xvii.  1(5(5;  cal- 
orific power  of,  xix,  182;  compared  with  other  fuels,  xviii. 
859 ;  comparison  of  .Vlabama  and  other  coals,  xix,  298 ; 
consumption  in  lead-smelting,  xviii.  684  ;  cost  of  mining  in 
Sequaehic  Valley,  Tenn..  xvii.  48;  cretaceous  coal-measures 
in  I'olo..  thickness  of,  xvii,  377;  estimated  amount  of  bitu- 
minous in  Penn.,  xvii,  208;  lump  coal  from  Rouse,  Huer- 
fano county,  Colo.,  xx.,  167;  pea-coal  from  Sunshine  mines, 
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Garfield  county,  Colo.,  xx,  IfW ;  peculiar  occurrence  of,  in 
limestone,  China,  xix,  575  ;  in  Pocono  sandstone,  Penn.,  xni, 
208  ;  i)ro(luction  of  Alabama  for  1887,  xvii,  206;  production  in 
United  States  in  1890,  xx,  412;  washing  coal  before  coking  in 
Alabama,  xvii,  141,  145.  Localities:  United  States: 
Alabamd  :  xvii  [01];  Georgia:  xvii  [91];  Illinoiis:  estimated 
amount  in,  xvii,  208;  Indian  Terrilory :  xviii,  653;  Kentucky: 
xvi,  581 ;  Tennessee:  xvii,  47  [91]  ;  cannel  coals  of,  xviii,  438; 
Other  Countries  :  Africa :  Transvaal,  xviii,  348 ;  Canada  : 
xvi,  142  :  British  Columbia,  xviii,  315 ;  at  Nanaimo,  Vancou- 
ver Island,  xvi  [140]  ;  Sumas  Mountain,  xviii,  316  ;  Honduras: 
XX,  406;  Nova  Scotia:  production  in  1888,  xviii,  201 ;  Suma- 
tra, XX  [52]. 

Coal-basins  (see  also  coal,  coal-fields  and  coal-mines) ;  Indian 
Territory  :  Grady,  xviii,  653  et  seq. ;  Mitchell,  xviii,  655  et  seq.; 
Pennsylvania:  Schuylkill  county  ;  Pottsville,  xvii,  208 ;  Sulli- 
van county  ;  Bernice,  xvii,  606. 

Coal-beds:  Pennsylvania:  Cambria  county;  Brookville,  xvi,  539 
d  seq. ;  Clarion,  xvi,  540 ;  Clearfield  county  ;  Lower  Kittan- 
ning,  xvis  539,  542  et  seq. ;  Lykens  Valley,  xvii,  609  ;  Mam- 
moth, xvii,  208 ;  Mercer,  county ;  Pardoe,  xvi,  539  et  seq. ; 
Allegheny  county  ;   Pittsburgh,  xvi,  540,  545. 

Coalburg,  Jefferson  county,  Ala.  :  analysis  of  coke,  xvii,  151 ; 
coal-mines,  xvii,  141,  152,  210  et  seq. 

Coal  Creek  coal-mines,  Parksville,  Ala.,  xvii.  225. 

Coal-crusher  at  the  Bernice  breaker,  xvii,  613. 

Coal-fields  :  United  States  :  Appalachian,  xvii,  206;  xviii  [123], 
124;  Central  bituminous,  New  England  graphitic.  Northern. 
Pacific  coast.  Rocky  Mountain,  and  western  (bituminous), 
xviii  [123],  124  ;  production  in  1888,  xviii,  122  et  seq.  ;  Ala- 
bama: xvii,  206;  xviii,  124;  Bibb  county,  Cahaba,  xvii  [63J, 
207,  209;  Coosa,  xvii,  207  [209];  New  Castle,  xvii,  209; 
Warrior,  xvii  [148],  207,  209;  xix,  296;  available  tonnage  of 
Warrior,  xvii,  207  ;  Arkansas,  xviii,  124  ;  California :  xviii,  124  : 
Colorado:  xvii,  375;  xviii,  124;  Georgia:  xviii,  124;  Idaho, 
xviii,  124;  Illinois:  xvii  [208];  xviii,  124;  Indiana:  xviii, 
124;  Indian  Territory:  xviii,  124;  Choctaw,  xviii,  653  et  aeq.  ; 
>  loiva:  xviii,  124;  Kansas:  xviii,  125 ;  Kentucky:  xviii,  124; 
Maryland:  xviii,  124;  Michigan:  xviii,  124;  Missouri :■  xv'i'n. 
124;  Montana:  xviii,  124;  Nehnviku  :  xviii,  124;  Xew  Mexico : 
xviii,  124;  North  Carolina:  xviii,  124;  Ohio  xvii  [208]  ;  xviii, 
124;  Oregon:  xviii,  124;  Coos  Bay,  xix  [24];  Pennsylvania: 
anthracite,    xviii    [122],    124;    Broad    Top,    xvi,   544;    South 
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Diikutu  :  xviii,  124;  Tennejmee :  xviii,  124;  Trxfut,  xviii,  124; 
Itnh:  xviii,  124;  Virginia:  Flat  Top  and  New  Hi  ver,  xix,  1033 
el  mi. ;  Kifhmond  hasin.  xviii  [12.'i].  124;  Wn*hi iKjUm  :  xviii, 
124;  Wrxl  \'infinin:  xvii,  1  l.S  et  w«/.,  208;  xviii,  124;  H'yo- 
minrf :  xviii,  124;  Black  Hills  and  Bin  Horn  Country,  xix, 
55.  Othkr  ('(UJXTkifim:  China:  xix.  571,575,  595;  Kaipin^;, 
xvi,  05  ;  NoraSrolia:  Cape  Bn-ton,  xvi,  13i);  Cumberland,  xvi, 
1.".7;  .lo^'^'in^s,  xvi  [VV.)]\  V'uXow,  xvi,  137,  139. 

Coal-gas  :  iinalysiH,  xviii,  HHl  ;  calorific  power  of,  xviii,  8C)(J. 

Coal-mines:  H.mtkd  Statkj*:  Ahilmirui :  Bihl»  county;  Blocton, 
Cahaha  Coal  .Mininn  Co.,  xvii,  2<H)  «<«•*/. ,-  BricrfieM,  Brierfield 
Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  xvii,  210,  215;  JeHerBon  county;  .\la- 
bania,  xvii,  214  ;  Black  Creek,  xvii  [153],  215;  Brake,  xvii 
[214];  Brook.^idc,  xvii,  21<l,  211;  Coallmrj:,  Sloss  Iron  an<l 
St<.'«'l  Co.,  xvii,  152,210  rt  Mfq. ;  Hcnry-Kllcn,  xvii,  210,  22.'i ; 
Jefferson,  xvii,  214  ;  Morrow's  Mines,  Carr  &  Co.,  xvii,  210  ; 
New  Castle,  Milner  C.  an.l  R.R.  Co.,  153,  210,  215  ;  Parkville, 
Coal  Creek,  xvii,  225;  I'ratt,  xvii,  152.  Mi  et  mj. ;  xix,  21M» ; 
Warrior;  xvii  [148],  2<J7rt«?7, ;  New  Shaft,  xvii,  214;  Old  shaft, 
xvii,  214  ;  Wolf  Den  Hollow,  xvii,  214;  Woodward,  xvii,  210  ; 
Shelhy  county;  Aldrich,  xvii,  210,  221;  St.  Clair  county; 
Broken  Arrow,  xvii,  210;  li^i^land,  xvii,  210rt«*7. ;  Tu.sca- 
loo.xa  county  ;  Tus^calloosa,  A.  Durie,  xvii,  210,  221  ;  In.'^ane 
Hospital,  xvii,  210,221;  Walker  county  ;  Carbon  Hill.  Kan- 
sas City  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  xvii,  210,  220;  Coal  Valley,  E. 
I)onald.«<on  it  Co.,  xvii.  210,  219;  Cordova,  B.  M.  Ix)nf?  &  Co., 
xvii.  210;  (k)rona;  Corona  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  xvii,  210,  2205 
IVnn  Mobile  Coal  Co.,  xvii,  210;  O'Brien  Coal  Co.,  xvii.  210, 
218;  Wolf  Creek  Coal  Co.,  xvii,  210.218;  Day's  (iap.  Norwcll  «fc 
Co.,  xvii,  210,  219 ;  Horse  Creek  Mines,  Frief  <feMoor,  xvii,  210; 
Patton.  lUiK'k  DiauH.nd  Coal  Co..  xvii.  210.  218.  219;  Patton 
and  Coal  \'alloy,  Virj^iniu  and  Alabama  Mining;  and  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  xvii,  210,  218 ;  Patton  Junction,  Deer  Creek, 
xvii,  219;  York,  T.  H.  Dunn  *  Co.,  xvii,  2Hi :  <\>inn„in:  (bir- 
field  county  ;  Newcastle,  xviii,  xrii :  Sunshine  (semi-bitumi- 
nous), XX,  KW;  fndian  Territory:  Choctnw  district;  Lehigh, 
xviii,  ('>57  ;  Mc.Mtstcr,  xviii.  (i57  ;  (Jrady  liasin.  Bryan,  xviii, 
i\.'iA  ft  M'tf.  ;  h'rnfiirkii :  Butler  county  ;  Mining' t'ity.  xvi  [5S5]  ; 
Carter  county;  (Jrayson,  xvjii,  437;  Christian  county;  Em- 
pire, xvi  [5H.'i]  ;  Hancock  county;  Briikinridpe.  xviii,  437; 
Hopkins  county;  Clifti>n,  xvi  [585],  588,  59.'J :  Co-4ipcnitive. 
xvi  [584];  Crabtrce  and  Shotwell,  xvi  [5S4]  ;  Hecla,  xvi 
[584]  ;  St.   Bernard,  xvi  [584,  5.S.'>]  ;  593  ;    Johnson  county  ; 
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(hatUiroi,  xviii,  437;  Whitehouse,  xviii,  438;  Muhlenberg 
county;  Central  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  xvi  [584]  ;  Dovey,  xvi 
[584]  ;  Memphis  Coal  Co.,  xvi  [584]  ;  Ohio  county  ;  Hamilton, 
xvi  [584];  McHenry,  xvi  [584];  Taylor,  xvi  [584];  Pennsyl- 
vania: Centre  county;  Etna,  xvi,  543;  Clearfield  county; 
Columbia,  No.  3,  xvi,  544  ;  Kyler,  xvi,  543 :  Fayette  county  ; 
Morewood,  xx  [655];  Lackawanna  county;  Erie,  xviii,  412  ; 
Luzerne  county  ;  Avondale,  xx  [658]  ;  Baltimore  tunnel,  xx 
[648],  Dorrance,  xx  [655]  ;  Drifton,  Cross  Creek,  xix,  398  ;  P>m- 
pire,  XX  [652,  657]  ;  Henry,  xx  [656]  ;  Hollenback,  xx  [653]  ; 
Nanticoke,  xvii  [419];  Stanton,  xx  [650]  ;  Susquehanna  Coal 
Co.'s,  XX,  Q41  et  seq. ;  Mercer  county  ;  Ormsby,xvi,  541  ;  Pine 
Grove,  xvi,  541 ;  Pottsville  coal-basin,  Shenandoah  City,  Kohi- 
noor.  xvi,  307  ;  Northumberland  county  ;  Cameron,  xx  [650]  ; 
Schuylkill  county ;  Packer  No.  5,  xx  [658]  ;  Sullivan  county  ; 
Bernice ;  Heiss,  xvii,  615 ;  Jackson,  xvii,  615  ;  Mylert,  xvii,  615 ; 
South  Dakota :  Butte  county  ;  Hay  Creek,  xix  [53]  ;  Tennessee  : 
Bledsoe  county;  Ferguson,  xvii  [47];  Norwood,  xvii  [47] ; 
Panter,  xvii  [47] ;  Seals,  xvii  [47] ;  Webb,  xvii  [47] ; 
Campbell  county;  Jellico.  xviii,  438;  Cumberland  county: 
Basses  Creek,  xvii  [47];  Brown,  xvii  [47];  Grundy  county  ; 
Tracy  City,  xvii  [209,  211]:  Marion  county;  Battle 
Creek,  xvii  [47]  ;  Bee  Branch,  xvii  [47]  :  Distribute  Branch, 
xvii  [47] ;  Griffith's  Creek,  xvii  [47] ;  Hammet's  Cove, 
xvii  [47] ;  Kinnaird's  Cove  (outcrop),  xvii  [47]  ;  Ralston's 
Cove  (outcrop),  xvii  [47] ;  Victoria,  xvii  [47] ;  Whitewell, 
xvii  [47,  209,  211]  ;  Sequatchie  county ;  Deakin's  (outcrop), 
xvii  [47] ;  Elliot,  xvii  [47] ;  Heard,  xvii  [47] ;  Rankin,  xvii 
[47]  ;  Stone,  xvii  [47]  ;  Utah  :  Emery  county  ;  Castle  Gate,  xix, 
267,  273,  288  ;  Pleasant  Valley,  xvi  [20]  ;  Scofield,  Utah  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Co.,  xvi,  358 ;  Winter  Quarter,  xvi,  357  ;  Summit 
county  ;  Coalville,  Grass  Creek,  xvi,  356,  357 ;  Crimson,  xvi, 
357  ;  Wasatch,  xvi,  357  ;  West  Virginia  :  Fayette  county  ;  Cres- 
cent, xvii  [455];  Powelton,  Mt.  Carbon,  xvii,  454;  Kanawha 
county  ;  Cannclton,  xviii,  438  ;  Randolph  county  ;  Faulkner, 
xvii  [455];  Winifrede  Coal  Co.,  xvii  [455];  Wyoming:  Almy, 
xvi,  356,  359  ;  Carbon,  xvi,  359 ;  Rock  Springs,  xvi,  356,  359. 
Other  Countries:  Canada:  British  Columbia;  Allisons, 
xviii,  315  ;  Hat  Creek,  xviii,  315  ;  Kamloops,  xviii,  315;  Ni- 
cola, xviii,  315;  Princeton,  xviii,  315;  Manitoba;  Bow  River, 
xviii,  314.  Cascade  Valley,  xviii,  314;  Gait,  xviii,  314;  Medi- 
cine Hat,  xviii,  314;  China:  Tong,  xvi,  95:  Tung  Shang,  xx 
[96];  England:  Normantown ;   St.  John's,  xviii,  422;   North 
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Stail«.i(lsliire,  Sn<  v«l,  xvii  [431,432];  Nottingham,  Bestwood. 
xvii,  [430,432];  France:  Saone  ct  Ix>ire;  Epinac,  xix  [l'K»]; 
Germany:  Osnaliriick  ;  ScJilodeliausen,  xx.  02 1  ;  Saxony; 
Zuukeroda,  xx,  'i.')»»  et  Hetj. ;  Upper  Silet^ia,  Heutlien,  ConM)lidji- 
ted  Paiilus  and  Ilohenzollern,  xx,  35(i  d  seq. ;  (lottej-iscKen,  xx. 
368;  Kicliteriicliacht  I.,  xx,  .'i57  ;  Westphalia,  Hanover,  xvii, 
429  el  Mei/. 

Coal-mining  :  at  Airdrie  furnace,  Muhlenherj;  county,  Ky.,  xvi, 
587;  in  Ahihania,  xix,  2iiG  et  scq. ;  in  China,  xvi,  95;  elec- 
tricity ap[)lied  to,  xviii,  413  el  seq.  ;  xix,  261  et  set/.;  electric 
locomotives  at  Krie  cttllicry,  Scranton,  Pa.,  xviii,  413  rt  aet^.  ,- 
electric  pumping  and  haulage-plant,  St.  John'n  colliery,  Nor- 
mantown,  Eng.,  xviii,  422  el  seq.  ;  miners'  wages  in  Alabama, 
xvii,  222. 

Coal  V8.  Oil  in  the  Puddling- Furnace mul  in  Rnijiinrj  Strnm  '^  HlLLIXtw), 
xvii  [rxx/i],  808 

Coal-production:  of  (iermany  in  187»>  iimi  i^'.',  xix,  332;  of 
(Mr^'oii.  ISSK,  xix,  24  ;  of  Pratt  mines,  Alahama,  l.s.s.3-l»0,  xix, 
313;  of  United  States,  1870-ilO,  xix, 504  ;  of  Washington  Ter- 
ritory in  1880,  xix,  24;  of  the  world,  18.')4-81>,  xix.  .")04. 

Coal- Prtxlurt Inn  in   I'tah  (AsilRURXKK),  Xvi  [rtv'/r),  ^i'lG. 

Coal-slack  as  blast-furnace  fuel,  xvii,  97. 

Coal-tar  and  asjthalt  u.'^ed  together,  xvii,  368. 

Coal-tipples. on  the  Kanawha  River,  W.  V'a.,  xvii,  4o.>. 

Coal-trade,  etVect  of  natural  gas  on,  xviii.  132. 

Cual-Trailc  and  Minerx'  ll'uf/w  in  the  United  StatfJi  for  the  Year  18.SS 
(A.^hiu'KNKk),  xviii  [xxi],  122. 

Coal  Transfer  of  the  Ml.  Carbon  Company,  Limited  (pAf.K),  xvii  [rlii], 
4')4. 

Coal  Valley,  Walker  county,  Ala.,  coal-mines,  xvii,  210,  219. 

Cobalt,  copper,  and  iron,  neutral  chlorides  of,  as  standard  solu- 
tions, xvi,  112. 

Cobalt,  occurrence  of,  in  the  Transvaal,  xviii  [347]. 

Cockerton  mining  conct's.'jion.  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  4(.H). 

Cocks,  Pratt-Caily,  Hower-HartTed,  xx,  13. 

Coffin  electric  arc-welding  system,  xx,  250. 

Coggin  ore  dressing  table  compared    with    Uittinger  table,  xviii. 

Cohocton,  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  gas-well,  xvi,  959. 

Coke  :  analysis  of.  xvi.  587,  588,  589,  593 ;  xvii.  154,  224,  22-5  ;  xix, 
1033;  luhavior  of,  in  blast-furnace,  xix,  989;  consumption  in 
Englis^ii  'mm  blast-furnaces,  xx.  261  ;  objections  to  soft  coke, 
xvii.  147;  ovens  at  Jasper,  Walker  county,  Ala.,  xvii,  226; 
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Coke — Contimied. 

sulphur  in,  xvi,  588,  592.  Localities:  Alabama:  amount  of 
coal  coked  in  1887,  xvii,  211;  amount  per  ton  of  iron  in  Bir- 
mingham district,  xvii,  151;  Blue  Creek,  xvii,  152,  155 ;  Co- 
haba,  xvii,  155 ;  Coalburg,  xvii,  155  ;  compared  with  Connells- 
ville,  xvii,  142;  improved  by  washing  coal,  xvii,  141,  145; 
New  Castle,  xvii,  155  ;  Pratt,  xvii,  136, 142, 155  ;  xix,  311 ;  sus- 
taining power  of,  xvii,  147  ;  Colorado :  coking-coals  of  north- 
western portion  of,  xvii,  377  et  scq. ;  Kentucky :  cokes  of  west- 
ern section,  xvi,  581  ;  Minnesota:  manufacture  at  Duluth,xvi, 
198;  Pennsylvania:  Connellsville,  xx,  257  etseq.;  comparison 
of,  with  coke  of  Durham,  Eng.,  xix,  988  ;  replaced  by  firwood 
in  matting  blast-furnace,  xx,  545 ;  sustaining  power  of,  xvii, 
147 ;  Pitsburgh,  Carbon  Iron  Co.,  ''  retarded  coke "  as  fuel, 
xvii,  678 ;  Pottstown,  Warwick  furnace,  coke  used  as  fuel  with 
anthracite,  xvii,  124,  126;  Walston,  xx,  257;  Tennessee:  Chat- 
tanooga, xvii,  142 ;  Sequatchie  Valley ;  amount  of  coke  used 
per  ton  of  pig-iron,  xvii,  48 ;  cost  of  coke,  xvii,  48 ;  Virginia  : 
Pocahontas,  xix,  1034;  xx,  257  et  seq. ;  West  Virginia:  Fire 
Creek,  Nuttall  and  Quinnemont,  xix,  1033  ;  New  River,  xx, 
257  et  seq.;  sustaining  power  of  coke,  xvii,  147. 

Coking  in  Germany,  xix,  334  et  seq. 

Colburn,  Alvah,  report  of  Colburn  gas-well  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y., 
xvi,  920. 

Colburn  gas-well,  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  919. 

Colby,  A.  L.,  notes  on  phosphoric  determination,  xviii,  706. 

Colby  iron-mine,  Gogebic  range,  Mich.,  xvi,  185  et  seq.;  xvii,  718. 

Colby-Davis  roasting  kilns  for  iron-ores,  xvii,  721. 

Coldren,  Jerome,  discover  of  nickel  in  Kansas,  xvii,  636. 

Cold-rolling  of  nluminum,  xviii,  555. 

Cold-straightening  of  rails,  xvii,  234,  785. 

Cole,  R.  C,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Prof.  Langley's  paper  on 
aluminum  in  steel  ingots,  xx,  240. 

Colombia,  United  States  of,  S.  A.  :  gold-  and  silver-mines,  xvi, 
301 ;  resources  of,  xviii,  205. 

Colonel  Sellers  silver-mine.  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii, 
146  et  seq. 

Color  and  odor  of  water,  terms  describing,  xvii,  340. 

Colorado:  anthracite,  xvii,  377;  xviii  [122];  Coal  and  Iron  Co., 
Calumet  iron-mine,  xviii,  269;  coal  production  in  1887-88, 
xviii,  124;  coal  regions,  xvii,  375;  coking-coal,  xvii,  377  et 
seq.;  concentration  of  low-grade  ores,  xviii,  261;  Fremont 
county,  Florence  oil-field,  xx,  442;  geology  of  Iron  Hill, 
Leadville,  xviii,  145;    geology  and  mines  of  Pitkin  county, 
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xvii,  !.')() ;  gold-ores  of  (iilpin  county,  xvii,  541  ;  iron  resources 
of,  xviii,  2G<);  lignite,  xvii,  377  ;  ore-deposits  of  Ked  Mountain 
district,  xvi,  57<);  xviii,  131* ;  progress  of  metallurgical  practice 
in.  xviii,  oo  ;  vein-phenonieiia  in  Boulder  county,  xix,  547, 

Colorado  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  South  Pueblo,  Colo.,  visit  to  work.*? 
•  if,  .\vi,j-r/;   xviii,  jTjr/. 

Colorado  No.  2  silver-mine,  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii, 
1 10  f;t  seq. 

Colorado  Smelter,  lUittc,  Mont.,  visit  to,  xvi,  xiii. 

Colorado  Smelting  Co.,  Puehlcj,  Colo.,  xx,  171);  visit  to  works  of, 
xvi,  j-ji ;  xviii,  /.//. 

Colorimetric  test  for  carhon,  xvi.  111. 

Colquijirca   silver-nunc,  department  of  .lunin,   Peru,  xvi,  733  **< 

CoLTON,  Hknhv  E.  :  Nn*M  on  the  TojKfffrup/ti/  und  Geolofjii  of  WcMern 

Nmth  CnroUnn — The  lliniraHHee  Vnlley,  xvi  [rrxiiV],  839. 
Columbia  county,   N.  \.:  iron  di.'*trict,  xvii,  745,  748;  natural 

L'.is.  xvi.  yu8. 
Columbia  No.  3,  coal-mine.  Clearfield  county,  Pa.,  xvi,  544. 
Columbite:  analyses  of,  xvii,  59.3,  034;  in  the  Hlack   Hills,  8. 

I>;ik(>ta,    xvii.   .'>*>2.  O:?."!.   7^0  :    its    inthu-ncc    u|Min   tin-assay. 

xvii,  633. 
Colusa  copjter-miiic,  Huttc.  .Mont.,  xix,  OlKl. 
Colusa  smelter,  Hutti-,  Mont.,  visit  to,  xvi,  ttH. 
Combination    Mining  and   Milling  Co.,  Black  Pine,  Mont.,  xviii, 

L'lJ.  •J4r.. 
Combustion  chjimhers,  dimensions  of.  when  tised  with  hln«t-fur- 

n.iee  gases,  xvii,  78  d«/vy. 
Combustion:  of  fuels,  xvii,  l)i> ;  ni  jirocnieer-gas,  xi\,  i  i>>. 
Comma  Imeillus  in  water,  xvii,  340. 
Commercial  value  of  phosphate-slag,  xvii,  88. 
Commern,  Kifel,  (lermany:  lead-depo8it.«5,  xvi  [81.3]. 
Commonwealth  iron-mine,  Klorence  county,  Wis.,  xvii,  718. 
Commonwealth  iron-mine,  Menominee  county,  Mich.,  xvi.  173. 
Comparison  of  high  and  low  furnaces  in  iron-smelting,  xvii,  149. 
Compass,  improved  French  pocket,  xviii,  97. 
(\imj»ii(iiil-l'ltnujer  Hi/ilrnnlic  Pump  (NN'oakks),  xx  [/'•'],  1<^. 
Composition  of  products  of  combustion  of  blast-furnace  gase«, 

xvii.  79. 
Compressed-air  motor,  xix,  553. 
Compressed-air  jdant*:  at  Chapin  and  Ludington  iron-min«-9, 

Menominee   range,  Mich.,    xviii,    426;    at    Iron    Mountain. 

Mich.,  xvii,  5(>0. 
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Comstock  bullion  sulphurized  in  cast-iron  kettle,  xx,  40. 

Comstock  lode  gold-  and  silver-ores,  Storey  county,  Xev.,  xix, 
195  et  seq. 

Comstock  silver-mine,  Nev.,  electric  plant  at,  xvii,  558. 

Comstock  silver-mine,  Red  Mountain  district,  Ouray  county, 
Colo.,  xvi,  577. 

Comstock,  Dr.  Theodore  B.  :  Engineering  Relations  of  the  YeUow- 
stone  Park,  xvi  [xix],  46;  Hot-Spring  Formations  in  Red  Moun- 
tain District,  Colorado  :  A  Reply  to  the  Criticisms  of  Mr.  Emmons, 
xvii  [xxvii],  261  ;  Notes  on  the  Region  North  of  the  Vermilion 
Lake  District,  in  British  America,  xvi  [xxiu],  109. 

Concentrating  Magnetite  icith  the  Conkling  Jig  at  Lyon  Mountain,  N. 
Y.  (Ruttmann),  xvi  [xxxvii],  609. 

Concentration  (see  also  magnetic-concentration  and  ore-dress- 
ing) :  at  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  xviii,  263  ;  at  Dakota  School  of 
Mines,  xvii,  597  ;  of  gold-ores  at  Haile  mine,  S.  C,  xix,  606  ; 
of  iron-ore,  xvii,  728  etseq. ;  xix,  64,  71, 187,  656 ;  xx,  575,  602  ; 
of  lead-ore  at  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  xvii,  661 ;  of  low-grade  silver- 
ores,  xviii,  242  et  seq. ;  percentage  of  silver  saved  by,  at  Lead- 
ville,  xviii,  262 ;  practice  in  Colorado,  xviii,  261 ;  of  mattes  at 
Argo,  Colo.,  xviii,  60  et  seq.;  of  tin-ores  in  the  Black  Hills, 
S.  Dak.,  xvii,  597. 

Concentration-works  (see  also  amalgamation-works,  smelting- 
works,  and  stamp-mills):  Colorado:  Pitkin  county;  Aspen, 
Molly  Gibson  mine,  xviii,  262;  Michigan:  Negaunee,  xvii, 
728. 

Concentration  before  Amalgamation  for  Low-Grade  Partially- Decomposed 
Silver- Ores,  With  Notes  on  the  Flint  Creek  Mining  District  (Good- 
ale  and  Akers),  xviii  [xx],  242. 

Concentration  of  L'on-Ore  (Birkinbine  and  Edison),  xvii  [xj./-/], 
728. 

Concentratiori  of  Loiv-Grade  Ores  (Armitage),  xviii  [xx-],  257. 

Concordia  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  406. 

Condensation  of  chloride  of  gold  :  by  aid  of  pyrite,  xvii,  44  ; 
from  a  chlorine  stream,  xvii,  36  et  seq. 

Condensing  and   purifying  by  products  from  coke-ovens,  xix, 

Condensing-tower  for  removing  gold  from  chlorine-gas,  xvii,  41. 
Conglomerate  copper-mine,  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  xix,  702. 
Conglomerates,  co})per-boaring,  Lake  Superior,  xix,  685. 
Congress  silver-mine.  Red  Mountain  district,  Colo.,  xvii  [264}: 
Conkling:  jig  for   concentrating   ores,   xvi,    609;  magnetic    ore- 
separator,  xvii,  739  ;  xix,  658  et  seq. 
Connamara  silver-mine,  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii,  173,  176,  200  et  seq. 
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Connellsville  coke:  xx,  2'>7   it  neq. ;    compar»'d  with    Alabama 

cokt-,  xvii,  142;  8Uf*taiiiin^  })Ower  «»f,  xvii,  147. 
Connor,   deiural,    establiiihinent  of    Fort    Douglas,    Utah,    by, 

xvi,  ;i. 

Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Md.,  xviii  [13()]. 

Consolidated  .silver-mine,  Silver  How  county,  Mont.,  xvi  [69]. 

(AniMi'iiciioH  nf  iMuih  f(rr  (I  Modern  Lixirin'.iou-lHnnt  (Stetkfki.i>t), 
XX  [Jvif],  -i. 

Conntrxiction  of  Maps  in  Relief  (J.  H.  and  E.  H.  Hakde.n),  xvi  [xrr], 
27*.  t. 

Contact-deposits:  A.spen  Mount'iin,  Colo.,  xvii,  165  et$eq.; 
Hh.ck  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii.  /■)M2. 

Contact-planes,  ore-deposits  on,  xvi,  M4. 

Continental  system  of  jigging,  xvii,  687. 

Contracts:  between  "office-men"  and  "  luad-man  "  at  silver- 
iiiines,  Mongolia,  {'liin;!  w.sO;  l'i-iht.iI  form  of.  with  Chinese 
miners,  xx,  68. 

Cook,  Eim;.\u  S.  :  AntUnu-itc  and  Cokr,  Si/KiniU  ami  Mixrd,  in  the 
Wfinvirk  lUdM-furnace,  xvii  [j'-rr*'],  124;  Tuyere  Sliitjfjimj-Vnlre^ 
xvii  [rxri],  '^\)\  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Gayley's  paper 
on  the  development  of  Atnerican  bla.-t-furnacex,  xix,  961  ;  on 
magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ore,  xx,  oS.S. 

Cook,  George  H. :  analysis  of  salt  by,  xvii,  110;  biographical  no- 
tice of.  xviii  [/rr],  218. 

Cook,  Koiikkt  .Vndkkso.n:  The  Weu^rcmx  Magnetic  Separator,  xvii 
[xlll],  599. 

Co-operative  coal-mino,  Hopkins  county,  Ky.,  xvi  [')H4]. 

Coosa  I'oai  and  Coke  Co.,  Broken  Arrow,  St.  Clair  county,  Ala., 
xvii.  210. 

Coosa  coal-field,  Ala.,  xvii,  207  et  «r»y. 

Copake  Iron  Co.,  Columbia  county,  N.  J.,  strength  of  iron,  xvii, 

4  ('»;;. 

Copalite,  place  among  hy<lrocarbon8,  xviii  [5821. 

Copper  :  alloys  of  aluminum  and,  xvii,  555,  (>C9,  829  ;  alloys,  phy- 
sical tests  of,  xviii,  822,  S2*,> ;  behavior  of,  in  welding  In*  elec- 
tricity, xix,  883;  consumption  of,  in  United  States  since  \S50, 
xix,  698;  effect  of  chlorine  on.  at  cherry-red  heat,  xvii,  35; 
electrolytic  assay  «»f.  xvii,  406;  in  eruptive  rooks,  xvii,  4X2;  in 
gold-ores  of  North  Carolina,  xvii,  314  ;  gold-silver-copper  alloy, 
treatment  of,  at  Argo,  Colo.,  xviii,  68;  hydn»metallurgy  of, 
xvi,  SO;  physical  test  of.  xviii,  819;  refining,  in  i'hina,  xix, 
593;  remt)val  of,  from  precipitjited  silver  at  .Vrgo,  Colo.,  xviii, 
67  ;  silicon-copper,  xviii  [671]  ;  smelting  in  Montana,  xviii,  70. 

Copper  Clitr  copper-mine.  Sudbury,  Can.,  xviii.  2S1  d  j*<«y. 
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Copper,  cobalt  and  iron,  neutral  chlorides  of,  as  standard  solutions, 
xvi,  112. 

Copper-Deposita  of  Copper  Basin,  Arizona,  and  their  Origin  (Blake), 
xvii  [.rj-.T /■/"],  170. 

Copper-dressing  at  Lake  Superior,  xvii,  637,640,670;  cost  of, 
xvii,  676. 

Copper  Falls  copper-mine.  Lake  Superior,  Micii.,  xvi,  191 ;  xix, 
6.S'2. 

Copper-glance:  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [olSl] ;  in  On- 
tario, Can.,  xvii  [294];  xviii,  72. 

Copper-lead  matte,  analysis  of,  xviii,  64,  6-5. 

Copper-mines:  United  States:  Alabama:  Cleburne  county; 
Stone  Hill,  xix,  694 ;  Cochise  county ;  Copper  Queen,  xix, 
689 ;  Graham  county ;  Longfellow,  xix,  681,  689 ;  Maricopa 
county;  Globe,  xix,  689;  Yavapai  county;  Verde,  xix,  690; 
California:  Calaveras  county;  Campo  Seco,  xix,  680;  Union, 
xix, 680;  Nevada  county;  xix  [698]  ;  Haralson  county  ;  Talla- 
poosa, xix,  694;  Idaho:  Snake  river  district,  xix  [698]  ;  Michi- 
gan: Houghton  county;  Atlantic,  xvi,  190;  xvii,  578;  xix, 
684 ;  Calumet  and  Hecla,  xvi,  189,  191  [870]  ;  xix,  680  et  seq. ; 
Centennial,  xix,  687;  Conglomerate,  xix,  702;  Franklin,  xvi, 
191 ;  xix,  702 ;  Grand  Portage,  xix,  683 ;  Hancock,  xix,  702  : 
Huron,  xvi,  191;  xix,  683;  Houghton  county ;  Isle  Royale, 
xix,  683;  Kearsage,  xix,  684  ;  Minong,  xix,  702;  Osceola,  xvi, 
191 ;  xix,  685;  Peninsula  (Albany  and  Boston),  xix,  685,  702  ; 
Pewabic,  xix,  683 ;  Quincy,  xvi,  191 ;  xix,  684 ;  Sheldon- 
Columbian,  xix,  683;  Tamarack,  xix,  685:  Tamarack  Junior, 
xix,  687 ;  Wolverine,  xix,  684 ;  Keweenaw  county ;  Allouez, 
xvi,  191;  xix,  685;  Central,  xvi,  191;  xix,  682  et  seq.;  xx, 
770;  Cliff,  xix,  679  ;  Copper  Falls,  xvi,  191 ;  xix,  682  ;  North- 
western, xix,  682;  Phccnix,  xix,  682;  St.  Clair,  xix,  702; 
Ontonagon  county ;  Adventure,  xix  [702]  ;  Belt,  xix,  702 ; 
P^vergreen  Bluff,  xix,  682;  Knowlton,  xix,  702;  Mass.,  xix, 
682;  Minnesota,  xix,  682;  National,  xix,  702;  Nonesuch, 
xix,  702;  Ogina,  xix,  702;  Ridge,  xix,  682;  Montana:  Silver 
Bow  county;  Anaconda,  xvi,  54  [65];  xvii,  528;  xix,  690; 
Butte,  xvi,  54;  Colusa,  xix,  690;  Gagnon,  xvi,  54,  62; 
xix,  690 ;  Hattie  Harvey,  xix,  690 :  Mountain  View,  xvi, 
54;  xix,  690;  Original,  xix,  690;  Parrott,  xvi,  54;  xix, 
690;  Shannon,  xix,  690;  St.  Lawrence,  xix,  690;  Nevada: 
Esmeralda  county;  xix,  698;  New  Mexico:  Grant  county; 
San  Pedro,  xix,  697;  Santa  liita,  xvii,  483;  North  Caro- 
lina: Ashe  county;  Ore  Knob,  xix,  694;  Tennessee:  Polk 
county;  Duckto\m,  xix,  680,  694;  xx,214;  Utah:  Juabcounty; 
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'liiitii  (lintrict,  C'riHinon-Miwuiuotli,  xvi,  10;  Vermont :  Oranf^e 
county;  Ely,  xix,  6«0,  694;  Virginia:  Carroll  county  ;^  Betty 
Baker,  XX,  214.  Otiikh  ('oi:.\Ti{it>:  Auntrnlin :  Burniburru, 
Moonta,  xix,  GvS8;  (jmaihi :  Maiiitolm;  ('rowfiK)t,  xviii,  .'il4  ; 
Ontario ;  liruce,  xviii  [7'i]  ;  Canadian  Copper  Co.,  xviii 
[7.'i],  279  d  mf. ;  Copper  Clifl'.  xviii,  2X1  et  wf/. ;  Evans,  xviii, 
2«(J,  283;  Stobic,  xviii,  2.S<),  2H9;  Suijhury,  xvii,  295;  (^ucIkh;  ; 
Capelton,  xviii,  JilS;  Eustis,  xviii,  319;  Excelsior,  xviii.  .''iJO; 
Harvey  Hill,  xviii,  320;  Huntington,  xviii,  319;  Niciiols, 
xviii,  319;  China:  ring-Cluian-Cliao,  xix,  589;  Tsu-Hung- 
'riiii;.',  xix,  573;   (irnnnny :  Saxony,  Mansfi-ld,  xx,  .'i80. 

Copper-mining:  in  Michigan,  wi  r»ti-  ;•.  tl,..  ri,;t...l  <t.t,.. 
xix,  (57S. 

Copper-ores:  analyses,  xviii,  2<H);  xi.\,  5l>2,  5w;; ;  ae  it-iiient  in 
tra^iiiicutal  rocks,  xvii  [479]  ;  in  Hiawas.see  Valley,  xvi  [840, 
847];  Arizona:  Yavapai  county;  Copper  Basin,  xvii,  479; 
('(ihirntio :  Ouray  rounly  ;  Ii«'<l  M»)unt:iin  di.strict,  xvi,  5S(»; 
Maiiluva  :  <l('p<)sitj<  at  lUitte.  xvi  [38,  45],r»2  ;  \eir  Jersrif :  in  Tri- 
OHsic  shales,  xvii,  483  ;  S^julh  DakoOi :  Black  Hill.s,  xvii  [571]  ; 
native;  ci>pper  in  archa-an  nxks.  xvii,  581  ;  Canada:  Ontario, 
xvii,  294  ft  /«/•*/.,•  xviii,  72;  tiuebec,  xviii,  317  ;  Xurn  S^■ntl^|  ,- 
xviii,  2«K>,  203. 

Copper-production  :  «>f  ,\rizona,  18.'»2-*.>0.  xix,  r»«»4,  7();i ;  ot  .M..u- 
t;m;i.  Issj-'.H),  xix.  (;94,  703 ;  of  the  I'nited  States,  1-84.5-90. 
xix,  700:  of  the  world,  1871MK),  xix,  704. 

Copper  Queen  Coppermine,  Bi.-^bee  district,  .\riz.,  xix,  <>89. 

('iilijiir-RfmurceMnfthi  I'ltital Staten  (l)or<;LA88)  xix  [//],  (i78. 

Copper-silver  matte,  process  for  roasting,  xx,  40. 

Coprolite,  orcurrence  of  commercial,  xviii,  G49. 

Cordova,  Walker  county,  Ala.,  coal-mints,  xvii,  210. 

(  'iinl-  Woixl  in  tfir  Mtittimj  lllaM-Fitrnna'  (  Lan<;),  xx  [/•^"*],  545. 

Corn,  avrragf  yiehl  per  acre  ii;  I'nited  States,  xix,  513. 

Corniferous  limestowe:  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  xvii,  250,  398;  at  Nia- 
cin;!. N.  Y..  xvii.  325  ft  xa^. 

Cornish  inrthod  of  tin-assay,  xviii,  41. 

Cornish-rolls  :  at  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  xvii,  (MM) ;  with  chilled  tire 
of  car-wherl  iron,  xviii,  2(>3 ;  for  crushing  ores,  xviii,  257; 
efluicncy  ot",  xviii.  2<»5,  445;  spved  of.  xviii,  2<»4. 

Cornwall,  fissures  in  district  of,  xvi  [827]. 

Cornwall  iron-ore:  analysis  of.  disulphuri/.ctl  \\\  ujcrs  kilns. 
xviii,  30*. > ;  experiments  in  desulphurizing,  xviii.  84  ;  in  Ix'ba- 
non  county.  Pa.,  xvii,  720  ;  xx,  224  ;  cost  of  mining,  xvii,  15.5 ; 
magnetic  concentration  of,  xvii,  743. 
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Cornvvrall,  tin-deposits  in,  xvi,  57. 

Corona  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Walker  county,  Ala.,  xvii,  210,  220. 

Corona,  Walker  county,  Ala.,  coal-mines,  xvii,  210  et  seq. 

Corse,  M.  B.,  analysis  of  iron-ores  from  Bedford  county,  Va,  xx, 
178,  180;  from  Clark  mines,  Va.,  xx,  176. 

Corundum  :  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [593]  ;  in  Hiawassee 
Valley,  xvi  [841,  843,  847]. 

Cost  of :  Acadia  iron-mines, Can.,  xvi,  136;  anthracite  pig-iron,  xvi, 
200  ;  asbestos  at  Canadian  mines,  xviii,  327  ;  blooms  from  the 
Husgafvel  process,  xvi,  354  ;  boring-tools  at  Singapore,  xx,  77  ; 
charcoal,  xvi,  198 ;  charcoal,  ore  and  labor  in  the  central  dis- 
tricts of  the  Ural,  xvi,  354  ;  chemicals  used  in  the  Russell  pro- 
cess, xvi,  451 ;  chlorinating  gold-concentrates,  xvii,  321 ;  coal 
in  1889 ;  on  Atlantic  sea-board,  xviii,  129  ;  in  California,  xviii, 
134;  in  Pittsburgh,  xviii,  132;  coke  made  at  Duluth,  xvi,  198; 
coke  pig-iron,  xvi.  200;  coke  in  Utah,  xvi,  18;  comparison  of 
cost  of  the  Imperatori  and  Martin-Siemens  process,  xx,  129  ; 
copper,  xvi,  855;  copper-dressing  at  Lake  Superior,  xvii,  676  ; 
washing  ore  by  the  Blake  system,  xvi,  765  ;  dressed  galena  at 
St.  Louis  xviii,  677 ;  drilling  and  excavation  of  New  Croton 
Aqueduct,  N.  Y.,  xix,  750  etseq. ;  electric  haulage-plant  at  Erie 
colliery,  Pa.,  xviii,  420;  electric  power-transmission,  xvi,  854, 
858;  generating  electricity  for  power-transmission  at  Aspen, 
Colo.,  XX,  322  ;  gold  and  silver  in  Utah,  xvi,  7  et  seq ;  hand-pick- 
ing iron-ore  at  Dannemora,  Sweden,  xvii,  604;  haulage  by 
mules  and  by  electric  motor,  xix,  281  ;  iron  stills  for  the  con- 
centi'ationof  sulphuric  acid,  xvi,  521 ;  labor;  in  central  districts 
of  the  Ural,  xvi,  354  ;  at  La  Plata  del  Libano  mines,  S.  A.,  xvi, 
306  :  for  ore-.sampling  by  machinery,  xx,  440  ;  in  Russell  pro- 
cess, xvi,  455,  et  seq;  at  Wiirtsilii,  Finland,  xvi,  345;  lead- 
dressing  at  St.  Joseph  Lead  Works,  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  xvii, 
676;  limestone  from  Lake  Erie  islands,  xvi,  196 ;  magnesia 
material  in  Westphalia,  xvi,  724 ;  magnetic  concentration  :  at 
Michigamme,  Mich.,  xix,  68,  660;  at  Croton  iron-mine, 
Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  xx,  608 ;  at  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y.,  xix, 
73,  6-59;  making  water-gas  with  Loomis  plant,  xix,  1015; 
manufacture  of  aluminum  by  Grabau  method,  xix,  1045; 
milling  gold  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  540,  577;  mill- 
ing silver  at  Black  Pine,  Mont.,  xviii,  249 ;  mining :  at  the 
Atlantic  mine,  Lake  Superior,  xvii,  578  ;  at  Danville  iron-mine, 
Pa.,  XX,  384 ;  in  the  Gogebic  range,  xvi,  188 ;  at  Potosi,  Bolivia, 
xix.  95;  coal  in  the  Sequatchie  Valley,  Tenn.,  xvii,  48;  iron- 
ore  at  Cornwall  bank,  Lebanon,  Pa.,  xvii,  155;  and  milling 
at  Butte,  Mont.,  xvi,  39  et  seq.;  and  milling  at  Homestake 
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mine,  8.  Dak.,  xviii,  411  ;  ami  milling' Maryland  tiii-"n-,  xviii, 
401  ;  natural  gas  compared  with  anthracite  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
xvii,  406  ;  Ontario  mine,  Park  City,  Utah,  xvi,  36  ;  operating 
compressed-air  tramway  at  Nantes  and  Vincennes,  France,  xix, 
558  ;  ore-dressing  at  Bonne  Terre,Mo.,  xviii,  265 ;  pile-roasting 
5134  tons  of  roasted  matte  at  the  Ilanauer  works,  xvi,  24  ; 
pneumatic  hoisting  at  Epinac,  France,  xix,  120;  production 
of  charcoal  pig-iron  at  Duluth,  xvi,  191) ;  protecting  railroads 
against  snow,  xviii,  5S4,  51)2 ;  roasting,  labor,  chemicals  and 
power  at  the  Ilaile  gold-mine,  S.  C,  xvi,  361 ;  roasting  gold- 
concentrates  in  North  Carolina,  xvii,  318;  shipping  and  refin- 
ing bullion  and  matte,  xvi,  261,  266,  267  ;  sm<ltingan<l  fr«'ight- 
ing  ores  of  .Vspen,  Colo.,  .xviii,  277  ;  smelting  tin-ores  in  Indian 
Archipelago,  xx,  81 ;  ^melting  tin-ores  at  Singapore  StraiU* 
Settlements,  xx,  80 ;  tramming  with  rlectrir  motors  in  German 
coal-mines,  xx,  36.');  transportation  of  acids  from  seaboard 
works,  xvi,  514;  transportation  of  coal  and  coke,  xvi,  11)7; 
transportation  of  ore  frotn  Old  Telegraph  mine,  Utah,  xvi,  31  ; 
transportation  of  tin  in  Siak  district,  Sunjatra,  xx,  55 ;  total 
mill  expenses  in  Russell  process,  xvi,  457  ;  treating  Comstock 
tiiiling  at  Dayton,  Nev.,  xix,  231  ;  water-gas  compared  with 
coal  as  fuel,  xvii,  304;  wire-tramway  at  (Jarrucha,  Spain,  xix, 
779. 

Cost  of  a  Ton  of  Pifj-Iron  in  the  Seiiuachie  Vdllei/,  (Bowhon),  xvii 
[r/r],  45. 

Cotamitos  silver-mine,  Potosi  district,  Bolivia,  S.  A.,  xix,  74.  77. 

Cotta  t>n  the  Kammelsberg  ore-deposit,  xvii  [576]. 

Council,  rejiort  of:  for  year  ending  January  31,  1S88,  xvi,  xxxii ; 
ISS'.l,  xvii,  xTxiii ;  18tX),  xviii,  xxxi;  1891,  xix,  xxv. 

Country-rock  as  source  of  metallic  mineral  in  veins,  xvi,  58. 

CorRTis,  W.  M.:   Gold- Quartz,  xviii  [rxr],  639. 

Cove  ("reek,  Beaver  county,  Utah,  sulpiiur-bed,  xvi,  33. 

Cow  Boy  tin-mine,  Black  Hills,  S.  Dakota,  xvii,  786. 

CowLEs,  Eugene  H.  :  Aluminum- Bronze  and  lirojts  as  Suitable  Ma- 
terial far  Propellers,  xviii  [r/r//],  4S4  ;  PhijKical  Propcrt'u:i<  of  S^nnt 
of  the  Alloys  of  Manganese,  Copper  and  Aluminum,  xviii  Ixlrii]^ 
494  ;  alloys,  xviii,  831,  839  [840]  ;  electric  furnace,  xviii  [831]  ; 
ftrro-iduminum  for  strengthening  cast-iron,  xviii.  1(M\. 

Cowles  Kleelric  Smelting  and  Aluminum  Co.,  Lockport.  N.  V., 
xvii,  521  ;  visit  to  works,  xvii,  .rjj-. 

Coxe  Bros.  ^V:  Co..  Drifton,  Pa.,  vi-ntilating-fans  in  coal-mines  of, 
x.\,  (jiy-'t. 
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CoxE,  EcKLEY  B.  :  Biographical  Notice  of  Franklin  B.  Goiven,  xviii 
[a:.<:.r],  618;  The  Iron  Breaker  at  Drifton,  loith  a  Description  of 
Some  of  the  Machinery  Used  for  Handling  and  Preparing  Coal  at 
tJie  Cross  Creek  Collieries,  xix  [/a],  398 ;  remarks  in  discussion 
of  Mr.  Hunt's  paper  on  tests  of  structural  Avrought-iron  and 
steel,  XX,  711 ;  of  Mr.  Norris's  paper  on  centrifugal  ventilators, 
XX,  670;  of  preparation  of  small  sizes  of  antliraoite,  xx,  613, 
619;  of  Mr.  Spaulding's  paper  on  electric  power-transmission, 
xix,  286;  on  use  of  plummet-lamp  in  underground  surveying, 
XX  [103]. 

Cox,  E.  T.,  analyses  of  cements,  xvii,  251. 

Crabtree  and  Shotwell  coal-mines,  Hopkins  countv,  Kv.,  xvi 
[584]. 

Cranberry  iron-mine,  Mitcliell  county,  N.  C,  xix,  667;  xx,  179, 
224. 

Crandall  farm,  Bolivar  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  oil- 
wells,  xvi,  937. 

Cranston  oil-well,  Genesee  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi, 
928. 

Crater,  form  of,  produced  by  explosion,  xviii,  370,  519. 

Crescent  coal-mines,  Fayette  county,  W.  Va.,  xvii,  455. 

Crescent  silver-mine,  Uintah  district.  Summit  countv,  Utah,  xvi 
[5],  14,  17. 

Crescent  Steel  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  visit  to,  xix,  xxv. 

Cresson,  C.  M.,  analysis  of  Bernice  anthracite  coal,  xvii,  610. 

Cretaceous  coal-measures  in  Colorado,  xvii,  377. 

Cretaceous  formation :  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dakota,  xvii,  571 ; 
in  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xvii,  434;  in  Maryland,  xvii,  464. 

Crimson  coal-mine.  Summit  count}',  Utah,  xvi,  357. 

Cripple  Creek,  Va.,  iron-ores,  xix,  1027. 

Crismon-Mammoth  silver-mines,  Tintic  district,  Juab  county, 
Utah,  xvi,  10. 

Crissey,  E.  J.,  report  of  gas-wells  at  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  920. 

Croft  iron-mine,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [746]. 

Crooke,  Walter  :  Massick'sand  Crookc's  American  Patent  Fire-Brick 
Hot-Blast  Stove,  xix  [xxxii],  1036, 

Croton  Aqueduct,  new.  New  York,  excavation  of,  xix,  705. 

Croton  magnetic  iron-mine,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y. :  xvii,  734  et 
s-eq.,  746;  xix,  666;  xx,  575  «<  seq. ;  analysis  of  iron-ore,  xx, 
115;  analyses  of  slag,  xx,  120,  122;  details  of  charges  at,  xx, 
118  et  seq. ;  experiments  with  Imperatori  process  at,  xx,  111  ; 
high  percentage  of  sulphur  in  ores  of,  xx,  115  ;  magnetic  con- 
centration at,  xx,  603  ;  iron-ore,  reduced  by  Sturtevant  Mill, 
xvii,  734. 
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Croton  watcr-slic'd,  N.  Y.,  xix,  705. 

Crowfoot  coal-mine,  Manitoba,  Can.,  xviii,  .114. 

Crown  Point  iron-mine,  Easex  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii.  74^J;  xviii, 

~  i^  :  eoncfutratos  of  ir<»n-ort*s,  xx,  •'tS-'y. 
Croydon  gold-mining  district,  Queensland,  xx,  133. 
Crozer  iron-mines,  Roanoke  county,  Va.,  xix,  1026, 
Crucibles:  l>ras(iued  with  cliarcoal  for  tin-as.say,  xviii,  (> ;  chalk- 
lined,  xviii  [5],  37  ;  of  plumbago,  or  lin<  ti  with  magnesia,  for 

melting  aluminum,  xviii,  533. 
Crushers:  Hlake,  xvi,  753;  Gates,  xvii,  51<i;  xviii  ["jr^j,  401];   xx 

[j:;-JJ;  ore.  xvi,  «.S1. 
Crushing-machines,  xvi.  (isl. 
CryftitUiiif  Mn'inttite  in  (he  I'urt  Henry,  A'cir  YorL-  Miius  (HiKKis}i\yK), 

xviii  [j"j-j-/],  747. 
CrystnlUne  Sub-Sulphide  of  Iron  and  Nickel  (M.\cKi.STosH  >,  xvi  [j"/'], 

117. 
Crystalline  rocks,  iron-ores  in,  xix, -5  el  ^r*'/. 
Crystal  in  basic  converter-slag,  xvii,  89, 
Cuariel  gold   and  silver-mines,  district  of  Libano,    Republic   nf 

Colombia,  S.  A.,  xvi,  305. 
Cuba  :  asphaltic  earth,  xviii  [579,  5S'J]  ;  Juragua  iron-mines,  xix 

[291]. 
Cuba  oil-spring,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  906. 
Cuban  Msphalt,  xvii,  .'^52. 

Culm-banks,  fuel  in,  in  Pennsylvania,  xx,  015,  627, 
Culm,  carbon  of,  converted  into  producer-gas,  xx,  625. 
Cultivation  of  mushrooms  in  abandoned  mines  at  -ikroii.  N.  Y.. 

xvii,  24  S. 
Cumberland  coal-field,  N.  S.,  xvi,  137  [139], 
Cumberland  county,  Nova  Scotia,  coal,  xviii,  201. 
Cumberland  iron-mine,  (Junnison  ctuinty,  Colo.,  xviii,  272. 
Curry  iron-mine,  Menominee  range,  Mich.,  xvi,  529. 
Curtis,  (Jr.\m:    ApparntuH  for  the  Manipubttion  of  Iron  ami  Xni 

PlntfA  Dtirinff  the  Proce*n  of  Fiui»hinij,  x.x  [/jir],  347  ;  Thi  ILmd- 

ling  of  Ingots  and  MouULi  in  Hesgenwr  Steel-Works,  xx  [/j"*'].  -i-'*! 
Cusihuiriachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico:  silver-ores  treateil  by  Russell 

process,  xvi  [367,  4;Ui],  479;  silver-mill,  xx,  '2M. 
Custer  ct)unty,  So.  Dak,,  gold-ore,  xvii,  578,  573. 
Custer  silver-mine,  Custer  county,  Idaho,  xvi,  372, 
Cutting-tools  of  cjist-iron  with  chilled  edges,  xix,  317, 
Cuyal  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C  A.,  xx,  402. 
Cycads,  fo.«Jsil,  in  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xvii,  432,  435. 
Cyclone  pulverizer,  xx,  386  rf  seq.,  589. 
Cyclops  iron-mine,  Menominee  county,  Mich.,  xvi,  173,  531,  536, 

893. 
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Dad  Town  silver-mine,  Red   Mountain    district,  Ouray  county, 

.  Colo.,  xvi,  575. 
Daelen,  R.  M.  :  Notes  on  Present  Improvements  in  German  Steel-  Works 

and  Roll! lu/- Mills,  xix  [v/»'],  523. 
Dagoar,  JoiIxN  H.  J.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Hadfield's  paper 

on  aluminum-steel,  xix,  1085. 
Daggett,  Ellsworth  :  The  Russell  Process  in  its  Practical  Application 

and  Economic  Results,  xvi  [x./-.»,t/],  362;    on  decanting-pipes,  xx 

[7]  ;  on  press-tanks,  xx  [12]. 
"  Daintree's  desert  sandstone,"  Queensland,  xx,  135,  146. 
Dakota,  coal-production  of,  in  1887-88,  xviii,  124. 
Dakota  formation  in  Florence  oil-field,  Colo.,  xx,  448. 
Dakota  sandstone  in  northwestern  Colorado,  xvii,  376. 
Dalrymple  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [222]. 
Daly  silver-mine  and  mill.  Park  City,  Summit  county,  Utah,  xvi 

[5],  13  [18],  372  et  seq. ;  visit  to,  xvi,  xxii. 
Dam  at  Walnut  Grove,  Yavapai  county,  Ariz.,  xvii,  476. 
Dana,  E.  S. :  classification  of  natural  magnetic  minerals,  xix  [289]  ; 

on  magnetic  properties  of  magnetite,  xvii,  736. 
Danbury,  Stokes  county,  N.  C,  magnetic  iron-ores,  xx,  181. 
Dancy  farm,  Genesee  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  gas-well, 

xvi,  935. 
Dannemora  iron-mine,  Sweden,  xvii,  603;  stripping  at,  xviii,  634. 
Dan  River  coal-field,  North  Carolina,  xviii  [123]. 
Danville  iron-mines,  Montour  county.  Pa.,  present  condition  of, 

XX,  374. 
Darby,  John  H.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Hadfield's  paper  on 

aluminum  steel,  xix,  1085. 
Darby  process  of  recarburization,  xix,  790. 
Darling  township,  Ontario,  Can.,  magnetic  iron-ore,  xvi,  140. 
Daubree  :  on  copper  in  eruptive  rocks,  xvii,  482;  on  the  relation 

of  tin-ores  to  other  minerals,  xvii,  594. 
Daris-Colhy  Ore-Roaster  (Valentine),  xviii  [xxr],  303. 
Davis-Colby  roasting-kilns  for  iron-ores,  xvii,  721 ;  xx,  605. 
Davis   and    Haldeman    oil-wells,   Genesee    township,   Allegany 

county,  N.  Y.,  xvi  [928],  933. 
Davis  Mill  section,  Bedford  county,  Va.,  iron-ores,  xx,  179. 
Davis  oil-wells,  Genesee  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi 

[928],  933. 
Daviess  county,  Ky.,  coal,  xvi  [582]. 
Dawes,  H.   F.  :   Chinese  Siloer-Mining  in  Mongolia,  xx  [Iviii],    88 ; 

method  of  phosphorus  determination,  xvii,  750. 
Day's  (nip,  Walker  county,  Ala.,  coal-mines,  xvii,  210,  219. 
Dayton,  Nev.,  Lyon  silver-mill,  treatment  of  tailings  at,  xix,  195. 
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Deadwood  gold-mine  and  ytainp -mill,  Terraville,  Black  Hills,  S. 

i':il<<jta,  xvii,  'AH),  573  et  (wjf. 
Deakin's  coal-mine  (outcrop),  Se(iuatchie  county,  Tenn.,  xvii  [47]. 
Dkan,  (JK(jK(iK  A  ,  remarks  in  discuHsion  of  American  blast-furnace 

practice,  xx,  207,  20S,  277. 
Deaths  of  njemhers  and  as-sociates :  1S88,  xvi,  xxxiv ;  1889,  xvii, 

.ij-rriii  :   \x'.)(),  x\'\\'\,  xr/iv  ;   1891,  xix, //r. 
De  Bardeleben  Coal  and  Iron  i'o.,  licssemer,  Ala.,  xvii,  152,  223 

et  aeq. 
Debray :  on  ^nld  (•hloridc,  xvii,  H;  on  volatility  ot  gold,  xvii  [41. 
Decanting-pipes  tor  lixiviation  plant,  xx,  7. 
Decay  of  rock,  xviii,  336. 
Dedication  of  the  Ilolley  memorial,  x.\.  ."'/. 
Deep  Jiivcr  c(»al-tield.  North  Carolina,  xviii  [123]. 
Deer  Creek  coal-mine,  Walker  county,  Ala.,  xvii,  219. 
Deflection  of  rails,  xviii,  230  ct  Hcq. 
De  Gournay  (»n  Koepe  system  of  winding,  xvii  432. 
De  Kaap  ^'oM-tield,  Transvaal,  geology  of,  xviii,  334. 
De  la   Bouglise  process  for  leaching  .silver-fjuartz  and  siliceous 

tailings  of  silver-lead  ore,  xvi  [31]. 
I)klaN(j,  Fkkdkkic  a.:  Certain  Conditiunx  in  (he  Mannjacture  of  Steel 

Kdils,  which  inaif   Greatly  Influence   their    Life  in  Service,    xvi 

[xjrxvt],  594 ;    Rail-Sections,  xvii  [rxx//],  421 ;  on  rail-8ecti«>ns, 

xviii,  237. 
Dklano,  W.  H.:  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  (Jreene's  paper  on 

asphalt  and  its  uses,  xvii,  373;  on  use  of  iisphalt  in  founda- 

ti<»iiH,  xvii,  300. 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  natural-gas,  xvi  [910],  917. 
Delaware  and   Hudson  Canal  Co.,  ventilating-fans  in  mines  of, 

XX,  04 >^  f4  sri/. 
Delaware,  I^ackawanna  and  Western   H.K.  Co.,  ventilating-fans 

in  coal-mines  of,  xx,  658. 
Delta-metal  for  proi>ellers.  xviii,  485. 
Delta  silver-mine.  Pitkin  county,  ('olo.,  xvii  [171]. 
Democrat  silver-mine,  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii  [171,  173]. 
Dknton,  J.  K. :  The  Economy  of  Modern  Air-Compresaom,  xvii  [W/i'i]. 
Denver,  Colo.,  excursion  to,  xvi,  xxi. 
Departnietif  tf  Mrdilluryy  and  Kanunnix:  Otohniy  in  the  United  StaUM 

yndnitnl  }fi(.*ntin  (I)kwkV),  xix  [vHf],  232. 
Dc-phosphorizing  iron,  Tln)mas  process,  xvii,  86,  92;  xix,  302. 
Deposition  :  of  hematite,  xvii,  029  et  «f^. ;  of  iron-ores,  MenomintH' 

range,  Mich.,  xvi,  525;  in  Montana,  xvi,  50  rt  »etj. 
Description  of  the  Plant  of  the  Boston  Heating  ('uvtjtany  (Abbott), 

xvi  [rxj'j-],  870. 
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Desloge,  John  M.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Arraitage's  paper 
on  concentration  of  low-grade  ores,  xviii,  262. 

Desloge  Lead  Co.,  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  xviii,  263. 

De  Smet  frold-mine,  Central  City,  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  573 
et  se(i. 

Desulphurization  of  Pyritiferous  Iron-Ores  (Valentine),  xviii  [xjc],  78. 

Determination  of:  alinninum  in  iron,  xix,  1081  ;  the  calorific 
power  of  a  mixed  gas,  xix,  133;  carbon  by  the  colorimetric 
method,  xvi,  111;  manganese  in  steel,  xvi,  355;  phosphorus 
in  certain  ores,  xvii,  750;  phosphorus  in  iron,  xvi,  269;  phos- 
phorus in  pig-iron,  steel,  and  iron-ore,  xviii.  705;  phosphorus 
in  pig-iron  by  the  acetate  method,  xix,  131 ;  silica  in  blast- 
furnace cinder,  xvi,  89;  the  specific  heat  of  a  mixed  gas,  xix, 
131. 

Determination  of  Iron  in  the  Tails  from  Magnetic  Concentration  {LiA^- 
Dis),  XX  [bif],  609. 

Determination  of  Phosphorus  in  Iron  and  Steel  (Shimer),  xvii  [.'■//], 
100. 

Determination  of  Silicon  in  Ferro-Silicons ;  Its  Occurrence  in  Alumi- 
num, as  Graphitoidal  Silicon ;  and  a  Study  of  its  Reactions  icilh 
Alkaline  Carbonates  (Williams),  xvii  [xx:c//],  542. 

Detroit  Copper  Co.,  Clifton  district,  Ariz.,  xix,  689. 

Development  of  American  Blast- Furnaces,  with  Special  Reference  to 
Large  Yields  (Gayley),  xix  [xx.r/],  932. 

Development  of  the  Marine  Engine,  and  the  Progress  made  in  Marine 
Engineering  During  the  Past  Fifteen  Years  (Seaton),  xix  [xx],  855. 

Development  and  Statistics  of  the  Alabama  Coal-Fields  for  1877  (Ash- 
burner),  xvii  [.c.i-m],  206. 

Devereux,  W.  B.,  on  the  occurrence  of  gold  in  the  Black  Hills, 
S.  Dak.,  xvii,  572. 

Deville,  :  on  silicon  in  aluminum,  xvii,  54-1 ;  on  volatility  of  gold, 
xvii  [4]. 

Devonian  formation :  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  xvii,  250 ;  Greenliriar 
county,  W.  Va.,  xvii,  118;  not  found  in  Black  Hills,  8.  Dak., 
xvii.  571;  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii,  294,  299;  in  Virginia,  xx,  97. 

Dewey,  F.  P. :  The  Department  of  Metallurgy  <riul  Economic  Geology 
in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  xix  [t'/jy"],  232 ;  The 
Heroult  Process  of  Smelting  Aluminum-Alloys,  xviii  [x/i>«'],  666 ; 
The  Lewis  and  Bartlett  Bag- Process  of  Collecting  Lead-humes  at 
the  Lone  Elm  Works,  Joplin,  Missouri^  xviii  [.r/r//],  ()74;  Note  on 
the  Nickel-Ore  of  Russell  Springs,  Logan  county,  Kanms,  xvii 
[xxr/],  636 ;  Photographing  the  Interior  of  a  Coal-Mine,  xvi  [xxr], 
307  ;  Pig-iron  of  Unusual  Strength,  xvii  [.rxr/],  460 ;  on  phos- 
phate-slag, xvii  [89]  ;  on  sustaining  power  of  coke,  xvii  [146]. 
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Dexter  silver-mill,  Uutte,  Munt.,  xvii  [777]. 

Deyoc   farm,   Wirt  townsliii).   AINl'.hiv  «ounty,   N.  Y.,  i:a.s-well 

xvi,  936. 
Diamond  drill  :  in   new  Crulon  A<jU(Mluti,  >.   V.,  xix.  7-V'  et  #'■'/.; 

:it  I'xndij^o  j:;()lrl-<i»l«l,  Australia,  us«m1  for  prospecting,  xx,  534. 
Dickerson  iron-mine,  Morria  county,  N.  J.,  xx.  215  et  oeq. 
Dicker!  A-  Myers  Sulphur  Co.,  Utah,  xvi,  33. 
Dieuze  ^alt-well,  Dieuz*-,  (ierman  Lorraine,  xvii  [110]. 
Differential  Rccjenerativc  Ilot-Jilnst  Stirrc  and  iU  Ajyjiliraliun  to  an  Open- 

Hnirth  lilnHi-Ftnnxarc  (  Wai.nwriout),  xvii  [/J*'/].  132. 
Dimensions  of  lixiviation-tanks,  xx,  4. 
Direct   1  )etcrminatit>n  of  Ahimimnn   in   Iron  and  Steel  (  Drow.n  and 

M<  Kk.nna),  XX  [ /t/V/],  242. 
Direct  procesj^cs  in  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  xvi,  3^34. 
Disaster  in  welding-works,  near  Essen,  (iermany.  xx,  H.5. 
Discovery  :  of  ore-deposita,  Anpen  Mountain,  Colo.,  xvii,  1">X:  of 

tin  in  Black  IHIIk,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  588. 
Disease  ^»rms  in  water,  how  detected,  xvii,  'A\l. 
Distribute  Branch  coal-mine,  .Marion  county.  Tenn.,  xvii  [47]. 
Distribution  of  Pho^horus  in  Oit  Hud*on  River  OirhonaUs  (Olm8TKd], 

xviii  [rxf],  252. 
DiMri/mtion  of   Phoftjihonm  in   tlve  Lndingtnn   Mine,    Iron  Mounttiin, 

Michiijan  :  A  Studtj  in  Isochemic  Linejt  (Brow.nk),  xvii  [/"/jT],  (>l(i. 
Dixon  claim,  .\spen,  Colo.,  xvii  [178]. 
Dixon  silvcr-lead-mijii-.  Hiii_'ham  Canon,  Salt  I^ake  county,  Utah, 

xvi,  12,  17. 
Dobriansky,  Ilussia.  umi  works  of  Count  Stroganofl*,  xvi,  334  rt 

Dodge  hreakcrs,  xx  [31>')]. 

Dodge  fan,  xx,  G()3,  075. 

DoK,  .1.  S  ,  on  practical  application  of  electricity  to  coal-mines  (in 
Mr.  Spaulding's  |ta|K'r),  xix,  27(5. 

Doclter  on  varying  susceptihility  of  minerals  to  magnetic  attrac- 
tion, xvii  [735]. 

Dolomite:  analyses  of.  xvi,  711>;  .Vspen  Mountain,  Colo.,  xvii, 
lii'.'i  tt  t<r<j.  :  North  I'iniiiiiLdiaiii,  .!<  iTiis.ni  ((tuiifv,  Al;»  .  xvii 
61,  63. 

Dolomite  hriik.  analy.-is  of.  .\vi,  IV.K 

Dolores  silver-mine,  Ilondunu*,  C.  A.,  xx,  402. 

Dominion  Mineral  Co.,  Ludhurg,  Ont.,  Can.,  visit  to  mine:)  and 
works,  xviii,  xxix. 

Donaldson  it  Co.,  coal-mines.  Coal  Valley.  Walker  county.  .\la.. 
xvii,  210,  219. 

Donaldson's  ore-hank,  near  Muirkirk.  .Md.,  xvii  [4<>.'i]. 
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Dorrance  coal-mine,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  xx  [Goo]. 

Dos  Herinanos  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  gold- 
and  silver-mines,  xx,  401. 

Double  chloride  of  gold  and  silver  supposed  to  be  formed  in  Miller 
process,  xvii,  33. 

Douglas,  James  :  The  Copper- Resources  of  the  United  States^  xix  [ix], 
678 ;  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Spaulding's  paper  on  elec- 
tric power-transmission,  xix,  286. 

Dovey  coal-mine,  Muhlenberg  county,  Ky.,  xvi  [584]. 

DowD,  Edward,  remarks  in  discussion  of  American  blast-furnace 
practice,  xx,  270. 

Dragon  iron-mine,  Tintic  district,  Juab  county,  Utah,  xvi,  10. 

Dredge,  James,  HoUey  memorial  address  by,  xx,  xix. 

Dressing-works  (see  all  lead- works),  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.,  Bonne 
Terre,  Mo  ,  xvii,  659. 

Drifton,  Pa.,  the  iron  coal-breaker  at,  xix,  398  ;  visit  to,  xx,  Ixmii. 

Drilling  and  excavating  with  electric  motor,  xvi,  856.  • 

Drills  :  diamond,  used  for  prospecting  at  Bendigo  gold-field, 
Australia,  xx,  534;  electric  diamond  prospecting,  xx,  322; 
electric  percussion,  xx,  323  ;  rock,  at  Pratt  mines,  Ala.,  xix.  307. 

Droitwich  salt-wells,  Droitwich,  Eng.,  xvii  [HO]. 

Droavn,  Thomas  M.  :  Influence  of  Silicon  on  the  Determination  of 
Phoqihorus  in  Iron,  xviii  [xxi],  90;  remarks  in  discussion  of 
magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ore,  xx,  582  ;  on  the  action  of 
alkaline  carbonates  on  pig-iron,  xvii,  543 ;  analysis  of  Was- 
saic  pig-iron,  xvii,  473 ;  method  for  phosphorus-determination, 
's.w'in,  1  \1  et  seq. ;  on  reduction  of  ferric-sulphate  in  volume- 
tric analysis,  xvii,  412 ;  terms  for  describing  ihe  color  and 
odor  of  surface  waters,  xvii,  340 ;  use  of  calcium-chloride 
solution  in  separating  coal  from  slate,  xvii,  145. 

Drown,  Thomas,  M.,and  McKenna,  Alex.  G.  :  The  Direct  Deter- 
mination of  Aluminum  in  Iron  and  Steel,  xx  [Iviii],  242. 

Drovvn  and  Muhlenberg  on  method  for  determination  of  phos- 
l)horus  in  iron  and  steel,  xvii,  102. 

Drumb  farm,  Wirt  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  oil-well, 
xvi,  9;57. 

Drummondville,  Quebec,  Can.:  bog-iron-ore,  xvi,  140;  iron- 
works, xvi,  135. 

Dry  Assays  of  Tin-Ores  (Hofman),  xviii  [rx/],  3. 

Dry  Canon,  Tooele  county,  Utah,  silver-lead-mines,  xvi  [6],  15. 

Drying-chamber  for  precipitates  at  Marsac  mill.  Park  City, 
Utah,  XX,  12. 

Ducktown  copper-mines,  Polk  county,  Tenn.,  xix,  680,  694 ;  xx, 
214  ;  copper-deposit  of,  compared  with  tliat  of  Black  Hills 
S.  Dak.,  xvii,  581. 
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Dl'DLKY,  C.  H.:  Tht:  Wear  of  Metal  an  Inflvniced  hi/  ilM  Chemical  and 
I'h)/iiic(d  Propertief,  xix  [x/r/],  8U2  ;  renjarks  in  fli:<cussion  of 
Mr.  Hunt's  paper  on  tesU*  of  structural  wrought-iron  and 
8teel,  XX,  701  ;  remarks  in  discusision  of  Prof.  LangU-y'.s  paper 
on  international  standanl.s  for  the  analysis  of  iron  and  steel, 
xix,  035;  remarks  in  discussion  of  magnetic  concentration  of 
iron-ore,  xx,  oSO,  583;  on  .steel  rails,  xvii  [2.>3]. 

Dldi.ky,  I*.  H.:  A  System  of  Rail-Sect  Inns  inSerieji,  xviii  [x/ctT],763; 
The  Wear  of  RaiU  as  Related  to  Their  Section^  xviii  [xrr],  228 ; 
rail  of  N.  Y.  C.  and  H.  H.  railroad  designed  by,  xvii,  783. 

Dudsville  Lime  and  Marble  Co..  Marblehead,  Can.,  visit  to  quar- 
ries of,  xviii,  xxviii. 

DuFaur,  a.  F.MiKH,  The  Sulphur- Deposits  of  Southern  I'tali,  xvi 
[rriif],  33. 

Duke  ifc  Norton  oil-wells.  Alma  township,  Allegany  county.  N.  Y., 
xvi,  032. 

Dulang,  Chinese,  used  in  gold-washing,  xx.  332. 

Duluth,  St.  Louis  county.  Minn.:  capacity  of  coal-docks  at,  xvi, 
170;  cost  of  producing  pig-iron  at,  xvi,  2U(>;  receiptij  of  coal 
at.  xvi,  170;  receipts  of  grain  at,  xvi,  170;  shipment  of  iron- 
ores  from.  xvi.  1S3. 

Dumping-cradles  for  mine-cars,  xvii,  504. 

Dump-piles  of  iron-mines  reworked,  xvii,  729. 

Dunham  farm.  Bolivar  township.  Allegany  county,  N.  V.,  oil- 
wells,  xvi,  [)')'. 

Dunn  &  Co.,  coal-mines.  York.  Walker  county.  Ala.,  xvii,  210. 

Dunn  iron-mine.  Menominee  range.  Lake  Superior,  xvii.  718. 

Durant  silver-mine.  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii,  171  et  seq. 

DuRFEE,  Wii.i.i AM  K. :  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Daelen's  paper 
on  improvements  in  German  steel-works,  xix.  5^iS;  remarks  in 
discussion  of  Mr.  Howe's  paper  on  tiie  Bessemer  process,  xix, 

lir.o. 

Durham  blast-turnaoe.  Hiegelsville.  Bucks  county.  I'a.,  \x  [274]  ; 

lillinirand  lijowing  in.  xviii,  370. 
Dutchess  county,  N.  Y. :  iron  district,  xvii.  745  et  seq.  ;  natural 

gas,  xvi.  908. 
DwKiHT.  Arthur  S.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Neill's  paper 

on  stone-coal  in  the  lead  Idast-furnace,  xx,  169. 
Dynamite,  test.s  of.  xviii.  515.  525. 

Eagle  gold-mine  and  stamp-mill.  Montgomery  county.  Md.,  xnii, 

toi,  403. 
Eagle  silver-mine.  Iron  Hill.  Lake  county.  Colo.,  xviii,  163. 
Earle,  F.  C.,  analysis  of  limestone,  xvii,  774. 
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Eastport,  Granby,  Mo.,  lead-clei)()sits,  xviii,  fi76. 

Eaton,  Prof.:  experitnents  on  natural  ga.s  in  Oneida  county,  X. 
Y.,  xvi,  909  ;  on  the  geology  of  Niagara  River,  xvii,  398. 

Eclipse  silver-lead-mine,  Little  Cottonwood  Canon,  Salt  Lake 
county,  Utah,  xvi  [5]. 

Economic  geology,  department  of,  at  U.  S.  National  Museum, 
Wasiiington,  D.  C,  xix,  232. 

Economy  of  Modern  Air- Compressors  (Denton),  xvii  [xliit\. 

Edgar  Thomson  blast-furnaces :  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  xvii  [756]  ;  xx, 
262  et  seq. ;  furnaces  A  and  B,  genesis  of,  xix,  674  et  scq. ; 
records  of  working  and  product  of,  xix,  937  cl  seq. 

Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Co.,  Bessemer,  Allegheny  county.  Pa.,  xvii 
[150]  ;  visit  to,  xix,  xxiv. 

P^DisoN,  Thomas  A.,  and  Birkinbine,  John  :  The  Concentration  of 
Iron- Ore,  xvii  [irxxt],  728. 

Edison :  concentrates  of  iron-ore,  xx,  585  ;  iron-works,  Ogden,  Sus- 
sex county,  N.  J.,  xx,  225 ;  laboratory  at  Llewellyn,  N.  J,, 
session  of  Institute  at,  xvii,  xxxi;  visit  to,  xix,  xri;  magnetic 
ore-separator,  xvii,  741  et  seq.  ;  xix,  667. 

Edmonson  county,  Yiy. :    coal,  xvi  [582],  584  ;  iron-ore,  xvi,  592. 

Education,  technical,  xvi,  623. 

Effect  of  Velocity  and  Tension  of  Gases  on  the  Reduction  of  Ores  in  the 
Blast-Furnace  (Robinson),  xvii  [x-xt-t],  282. 

Efficiency  of  a  Steam-Boiler  Using  the  Waste-Ga^  of  a  Blast-Furnuce  as 
Fuel  (Jacobus),  xvii  [xxiv'],  50. 

Egleston,  Dr.  Thomas:  A  Glossary  of  Furnace  Terms  in  English, 
French  and  German,  xvi  [xxx/y],  313  ;  Some  Thoughts  aiid  Sug- 
gestions on  Technical  Education,  xvi  [xxy<"i/],  623  ;  Ihc  Treatment 
of  Fine  Gold  in  the  Sands  of  Snake  River,  Idaho,  xviii  [.'.rr],  597  ; 
remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Austin's  paper  on  matting  dry 
auriferous  silver-ores,  xvi,  263;  on  analysis  of  rocks,  xx,  579. 

Ehrenwerth,  Prof,  von,  experiments  at  Austrian  iron-works,  xx, 
112,  114. 

Eilers,  A.,  on  metallurgical  value  of  western  lignites,  xx  [166]. 

EiLERS,  Karl  ;  Electric  Locomotives  in  German  Mines,  xx  [/x/j't],  356  ; 
Tlie  Mantfacture  of  Liquid  Sulphurous  Acid  in  Upper  Silesia,  xx, 
[Ixi ol  336. 

Elasticity  defined,  xviii,  810. 

Elaterite  in  Utah,  xviii,  497. 

El  Campeon  gold-mine,  Colombia,  S.  A.,  xviii,  211. 

El  Cristo  silver-mine.  Department  of  Tolima,  Colombia,  S.  A  , 
xviii,  212. 

Eldridge,  Geo.  H.  :   The  Florence  Oil-Field,  Colorado,  xx  [/x//],  442. 

Elections :  of  members  and  associates :  Birmingham,  1888,  xvii. 
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Elections  — Colli  inited. 

XX ;  Boston,  18.S^*S,  xvi,  xiix ;  Buffalo,  18.S8,  xvii,  xxxix ;  Cleve- 
land, 1891,  XX,  Irii ;  Denver,  1889,  xviii,  xviii ;  Duluth,  1887, 
xvi,  xxir ;    Cllen    Summit,   1891.   xx.  \xvi ;    New   York  City, 

1889,  xvii,  xxxix ;  189<>,  xix,  xi ;  Ottawa,  1889,  xviii,  rzvii ; 
NN'asliington,  1890,  xviii,  zlviii;  by  mail.  1890,  xix,  x;  1891, 
xix,  xii,  xiv ;  of  ofTjcers :    1888,  xvi,  rrxi ;   1889,  xvii,  xxriii ; 

1890,  xviii,  xh-i ;  1891,  xix,  xxv. 

Electrical  Accumulntoro  or  Storage  Batterien,    (Salom),  xviii  [xlrii], 

34  S. 
Electrical  properties:  of  aluminum,  xviii,  550;  of  silver-bronze. 

xviii,  490. 
Electric  rurrents  of  lii^'h  voltjige.  xvii,  5()1. 
Electric  furnace,  Co\vl«'s,  xviii  [8.'^]]. 
Electric  insulation  by  Ferranti'.s  rivstcni,  xvii  [ofil]. 
Electricity  :  employed  in  smelting  and  welding,  xvii,  559  ;   xviii. 

532,  <)()()  et  seq. ;  xix,  877,  1046 ,  mecbunical  equivalent  of,  xviii, 

85:i. 
Electricitii  and  Haulage  (I'ococK),  xviii  ^xxxi],  412. 
Electricity  in  Mining,  an  Applied  by  the  Axpen  Mining  arid  SmcUiug 

Campauy,  A>*pcn,  Colo.  (  Holt).  XX  [/r/r],  310. 
Electlcity  in  Welding  and  Metal- Marking  (Wood),  xx  [/ri],  249. 
Electric  Locomotives  in  Go'vuan  Mines  (Eilers),  xx  [/xiii],  ^i•')6. 
Electric  mine-locomotives:  xviii,  413;  xix,  258;  xx,  :i')7  ct  Mq. ; 

at   Krie  rolliery,  Pa.,  xviii,  413;  Tbomson-Van   Dti.ofU-.  ca- 
pacity and  size  of,  xx,  368. 
Klictrir  .Motor  in  .Mining  Operatioiu*  (  Manskikld;,  xvi  1-<-i'j  \.  >->l. 
Electric  power  applied  to  mining-machinery  :  advantages  of,  xx. 

323;  at  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii  [156],  56^5;  xx,  316;  coal-outter», 

xix,  201  ;  at  Comstock  silver-mines.  Nev.,  xvii.5.")S  ;  drill,  xix. 

2(>();  hauling  and  hoisting,  xix,  207  <•(  Jivy.  ;  lighting,  xix,  270; 

locomotives,  xviii,  413;  xix,  268;  xx,  357  rt  seq. ;  pumping 

and  hauling  at  Norniantown  colliery,  reconl  of,  xviii,  422 : 

pumps,  xix,  207. 
Electric  PoHcr-Tranmxissinn  in  Mining- Operations  (SrAULDiNo),  xix 

[riiil  258. 
Electric  power-transmission  in  mines,  xvii,  555;  xix,  258;  in  Ger- 

ni;.n  mines,  xx,  .'i")7. 
Electric  smelting  for  aluminum-alloys,  xviii.  •'»«>•»  •'  ""/ 
Electrolytic  assay  of  copper,  xvii,  406. 
Electrolytic  deposition  of  metals,  experiments  in.  .\x.  243. 
Electro-magnetic  reciprocating  engine,  xix,  273. 
Electro-metallurgical    plant    for    aluminum :    at    Neuhausen, 

Switzerland,  xviii,  071 ;  at  Boonton,  N.  J.,  xviii,  672. 
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Elevating  machinery  for  coal  at  Drifton,  xix,  430. 

Elgin  decision  bearing  on  the  question  of  end-lines  in  mining 
claims,  xvii,  790  el  seq. 

Elk  county,  Pa.,  natural  gas,  xvi,  915. 

Elk  Creek,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi  [910], 

Elk  Mountains,  Gunnison  county,  Colo.,  xvi,  825,  830 ;  xvii,  180. 

Elliott,  Andrew,  description  of  Niagara  Falls,  xvii  [322]. 

Elliott  coal-mine,  Sequatchie  county,  Tenn.,  xvii  [47]. 

Elliott  gas-analyzing  instruments,  xvii  [51]. 

Elliot  locked-rope  cables,  xx,  769. 

Ells,  R.  W.  :  Mininy  Industries  of  Eastern  Quebec,  xviii  [xxv],  316. 

Elmer  Lee  silver-mine,   Butte,  Silver  Bow  County,  Mont.,  xvi 
[59]. 

Elmer  Ray  silver-mine,  Juab  county,  Utah,  xvi  [10]. 

El  Pais  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  405. 

Elsener  on  volatility  of  gold,  xvii  [4]. 

El  Talento  gold-mine,  Colombia,  S.  A.,  xviii,  211. 

Ely  copper-mine,  Vershire  district,  Vt.,  xix,  680,  694. 

Ely  iron-mine,  Vermilion  district,  Minn.,  xvi,  180,  182. 

Ely,  Theo.  N.,  on  specifications  for  testing  structural  wrought-iron 
and  steel,  xx,  709. 

Embolite  at  the  Rosario  mine,  Honduras,  xvii  [442]. 

Emery  county,  Utah,  coal,  xvi,  357. 

Emery  testing-machine,  report  of  tests  by  the  Yale  and  Towne 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  xvii,  462. 

Emma  furnace,  Lewistown,  Pa.,  xx,  269. 

Emma  silver-mining  claim,  Aspen  Mountain,  Colo.,  xvii,  160,  et 
secf. 

Emma    silver-lead-mine.  Little    Cottonwood    Canon,  Salt   Lake 
county.  Utah,  xvi,  3  et  saj. 

Emmerton's   method  of  determining  phosphorus  in   iron    and 
steel,  xviii,  90,  94,  706  et  seq. 

Emmons,  Prof.  E.,  on  the  geology  of  Montgomery  county,  Md., 
gold- licit,  xviii,  393. 

Emmons,  S.  F.  :  Notes  on,  the  geology  of  Butte,  Montana,  xvi  [xviii], 
49;  Xotcs  nn  the  Gold-Deposits  of  i}fontg>>men/  count}/,  Man/land, 
xviii  [xlvii'],  391  ;  Structuml  Relations  of  Ore-Deposits,  xvi  [j-j:r///], 
804 ;  Geology  of  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  572 ;  of  Lead- 
ville,  Colo.,  xvii  [164],  586 ;  of  the  Mosquito  range,  Leadville, 
Colo.,  xvii,  167;  on  Leadville  ore-deposits,  xviii,  147;  on  ore- 
deposits,  xvii,  445,  448 ;  on  ore-deposits  of  Red  Mountain  dis- 
trict, Colo.,  xvii,  262  ;  xviii,  143. 
Empire  coal-mines.  Christian  county,  Ky.,  xvi  [585]. 
Empire  coal-mine,  Wilkes-Burre,  Pa.,  xx  [652,  607]. 
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Empire  fins  and  Fuol  Co.,  Limited,  Wcllsvillr,  N.  V.,  xvi,  935. 
Empire  j:ol(l-niiiU',  CirasH  Valley,  Nevada  county,  C'al.,  xviii,  (>43. 
Enargite  in  ('(tpiier-veina  at  Butte,  Mont.,  xvi.,  62,  64. 
llntl-LiiiiH  rnnd  Sidi-Lineit  in  the  I'nitcd  States  Mintntj  Imw  (Raymond), 

xvii  [rrrj"],  7S7. 
Energy  ;iinl    utilization  of  fuel,  solid,  liquid  and  jjaseous,  xviii, 

S,')'.l. 

Engelhardt,  i)r.  V.   E.,  record  of  State  gas-well,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 

xvi,  '.HI. 
Engineering  lal>oratory,  need  of,  xvii,  385. 
Engineering  profession,  its  present  needs,  xvii,  380. 
l-^ni/ivccrivy  lielalUmn  nf  the  YellmcuUme  Park  (Comstock),  xvi  [xix], 

"  46. 
English  nictlKxl  of  jiJ;^in^' :  advantages,  xvii,  655 ;    objection  to, 

xvii,  6 ')<■». 
Eniilinh  vcrsu.s  the  Continentnl  System  of  Jigging — h  (lose  Sizing  Ad- 

nintagetms  f  (Munrok),  xvii  [j/'Q,  637. 
Ensley  l)laHt-furnacp.'«,   Knsley,   Ala.,    xvii,    Wl't   [152];  xx.  2.'>7  ; 

visit  to,  xvii,  xxii. 
Enterprise,  Miss.,  new  discovery  of  carbonate  iron-ore  at,  xvi,  146. 
Enterprise  silver-mine,    Red   Mountiiin  district,  Ouray  county, 

Colo.,  xviii,  141. 
Enterprise  tunnel.  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii  [176]. 
Equal-falling  spheres,  diameter  of,  xvii,  (>50. 
IjjiKilizittion  (tf  hmd  on  Winding-Engines  by  the  Employnxent  of  Spiral 

l>rumx  (  K()<;i:hs),  xvii  [rrrf],  'U*.'). 
Erie  elay  formation,  xvii  [402]. 

Erie  coal-mine,  Lackawanna  county.  Pa.,  xviii,  412.  x 

Errors  in  lixiviation.  xx,  16. 
Eruptive  rocks:  containin;;  copper,    wii.    is-J:    in    >'tllo\\sfoiH' 

Park,  xvi,  78s 
Escanaba,  Pelta   county.  Midi.,  sliippuig-purt  lor  won-urcs.  \vi, 

ITii. 
Escondite  gold  and  silver-mines,  district  of  Libano,  Republic  of 

Cojoinbia,  S.  A.,  xvi,  305. 
Esperanza  gol»l  and  silver-mine.s,  district  of  Libano,  R<'public  of 

Colombia,  S.  A.,  xvi,  I^M. 
Essen,  Cnrmany.  disaster  in  welding-works  near,  xx.  >•'>. 
Estimation  (^see  also  Determination)  of  manganese  in  steel,  xvi. 

720,  721. 
Ethel   furnace,  .loliet  Steel  Co.,  .loliet.   Will   countv.  Ills.,    xvii 

[2S5]. 
Etna  coal-juine.  Centre  county,  Pa.,  xvi,  543. 
Etta  tin-mine,  Hlack  Hills,  S.  Dakota,  xvii,  oHd  et  «^/.,  786. 
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Euboea,  Greek  island  of,  magnesite,  xvi,  720.  721. 

Eureka  blast-furnace,  Birniingliam,  Ala.,  xvii  [152,  222]. 

Eureka  Coal  Co.,  Ala.,  xvii,  223  et  seq. 

Eureka  district,  Nev.,  ore-deposits  of,  xvi  [833]. 

Eureka  Extended  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  xx,  467. 

Eureka  gold-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  401. 

Eureka  Hill  silver-lead-mine,  Tintic  district,  Juab  county,  Utah, 
xvi,  9,  17. 

Eurypterus  in  Buffalo  cement-rock,  xvii,  251. 

Eustis  copper-mine,  Quebec,  Can.,  xviii,  319. 

Eustis  on  methods  of  copper  analysis,  xvii,  406. 

Eustis  smelting-works,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  Can.,  xviii  [319]. 

Evans  farm,  Wirt  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  gas-well, 
xvi,  936. 

Evans  nickel-coi)per  mine,  Sudbury,  Can.,  xviii,  280,  283. 

Evans  ore-dressing  table  compared  with  Rittinger  table,  xviii. 
265. 

EvELETH,  J.  K.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Jones's  paper  on 
rapid  reduction  of  ferric  sulphate  in  volumetric  analysis,  xvii, 
757. 

Evening  Star  silver-mine,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii  [169]. 

Evergreen  Bluff  copper-mine,  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  xix,  682. 

Evergreen  silver-lead-mine,  Little  Cottonwood  Canon,  Salt  Lake 
county,  Utah,  xvi  [13]. 

Excavation  of  the  new  Croton  Aqueduct,  notes  on,  xix,  705. 

Excelsior  copper-mine,  Quebec,  Can.,  xviii,  320, 

Excelsior  Geyser,  Yellowstone  Park,  sodium  arseniate  in,  xvi,  802. 

Excelsior  sulphur  claim,  Beaver  county,  Utah,  xW  [34]. 

Excursions  and  entertainments:  xvi,  xxi,  xxvi,  xxxnii ;  xvii,  xxii, 
xxix,  xliii ;  xviii,  xxi,  xxviii,  I ;  xix,  xx,  xxiv  ;  xx,  lix,  hviii ;  Euro- 
pean trip,  xviii,  xxxvii;  general  excursion  arranged  by  the 
American  reception  committee,  1890,  xix,  xxxii. 

Experiments:  on  blast-furnace  gases,  xx,  280 ;  determining  the 
laws  governing  movement  of  bodies  in  narrow  channels,  xvii, 
640 ;  to  force  mercury  into  contact  with  gold,  xvii,  315  ;  to 
illustrate  pressure  on  walls  of  blast-furnace,  xvii,  148;  to  re- 
duce iron-ore  with  gases  of  different  velocity  and  tension, 
xvii,  285. 

Experiments  Illustrating  the  Descent  of  the  Charge  in  an  Iron  Blast-Fur- 
nace (Richards  and  Lodge),  xvi  [x-c/r],  149. 

Experiment's  with  the  Imperatori  Process  at  Croton  Magnetic  Mine,  New 
York  (Nau),  XX  [Iviif],  111. 

Explosions  from  Unknoion  Causes  (Bayles),  xix  [i'i],  18;  discussion, 
XX  [Ivii^,  85. 
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Explosions:  of  firt-diiinjt  at  Nanticuke.  Pa.,  xvii.  41'.);  of  gun- 
powder, form  of  crater  produced  by.  xviii.  '">'().  .'>1*J. 
Explosives,  tests  of,  xviii,  370,  515. 
Exports  of  tin  from  Indian  Archipelago,  xx,  .^J. 

Fac'KENTHAL,  H.  F.,  .Jr.:  FilUiuj  and  JiUming-in  at  the  Durham 
liUiHt- Furnace,  xviii  [./■////'],  'MS);  Holloa-  Iron  Piy-I'attenvi,  xvii 
[W;/J,  427. 

Fall  of  bodies  in  water,  laws  governing  the,  xvii,  638. 

Falling-velocity:  of  bodies  in  water,  xviii,  644;  of  grain-  m 
water  and  )_dycerine,  xvii.  65.'^.  6.">7. 

Fall  River  iron-works,  Mas.*.,  xviii  [-14]. 

Fans  :  Hellevue,  xx.  65ij,  675;  Capell,  xx,  6.j2  el  m^j. ;  closed,  xx. 
637  et  8€<i. ;  Dodge,  xx,  66^^,675;  Guibal,  with  Walker  anti- 
vibration  regulating  .shutter,  xix,  37  ;  (iuibal.  xx,  637  et  tseq.  ; 
Holdon.  XX,  663,  675;  open-periphery,  xx,  637  el  ^/y. 

F.\i<isH.  Jonx  B.  :  Interesting  Vein  Phenomena  in  Boulder  County, 
Colorado,  xix  [/V],  .')47. 

Father  de  8met  stamp-mill.  Central  City,  I^Awrence  county,  S. 
Dak.,  xvii.  500  et  seif. 

Faulkner  eoal-mines.  West  Virginia  xvii  [455]. 

Fault-fissure  at  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii,  205. 

Faults  :  xx.  481  el  sefj.  ;  crushed  quartz  in.  xx,  492;  in  Iron  Hill, 
Lea<lville.  Colo.,  xviii,  150;  method  of  tracing  in  Coml>ination 
Co.'s  mine.  Mont.,  xviii,  246;  in  the  Mos(|uito  ran^re.  Col<).. 
xvi,  824  ;  selvage  in,  xx,  500. 

Fearless  gey.xer,  Yellowstone  Park,  xvii,  5.54. 

lua.siliillti/of  Uxiny  Cheaper  Fitel-i  in  the  lihuit- Furnace  (\V.\in\vright  t. 
xvii  [xxii\  96. 

Feather  Rivt'r.  California,  electric  plant  on,  xvii,  5.3S. 

Federal  Hollow.  Yates  county.  N.  Y..  natural  gas,  xvi.  ^H>9. 

Feed-table,  suspended,  for  rolling-mills,  xix,  42. 

Feed-water  in  jigging,  and  the  effect  of  varying  its  <iu.intny. 
xvii.  ()7.'>. 

Fehling  on  V(»latilization  of  gold  l)y  discharge  of  electricity,  xvii.  4. 

Felsite  in  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xvii  [434]. 

Fklton,  K.  C.  :  ()U  ax  a  MeUdlurgical  Fuel,  xvii  [tjxii],  809. 

Fentress  gold-mine,  (Juilford  county,  N,  C,  xvii,  314. 

Ferdinand  blast-furnace,  Hietlau,  Austria,  xvii,  75<». 

Ferguson  coal-mine,  Bledsoe  county,  Tenn..  xvii  [47]. 

Fkh.n»»w.  H.  K.  :  Avalanches,  xviii  [j-ji],  58.3 ;  The  Miuimi  Indu^ttnj  in 
its  Piladnn  to  Forestry,  xvii  [rxr],  264 ;  remarks  in  liiscussion 
of  Mr.  Hunt's  paper  on  testa  of  structural  wrought-iron  and 
sttM'l,  XX,  701  :  on  annual  consumption  of  wood  as  fuel  in  the 
United  States,  xx,  413;  on  government  tiniUr-tesfs.  \x  [frit]. 
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Ferranti  system  of  insulation,  xvii  [oOl]. 

Ferric  sulphate,  reduction  of,  in  volumetric  analysis,  xvii,  411,757. 

Ferro-aluminum  in  foundry-practice,  xviii,  121. 

Ferro-manganese  :  economical  use  of,  in  open-hearth  practice, 
xviii,  Si);  facilities  for  its  manufacture  in  Hiawassee  Valley, 
xvi,  850  ;  manufacture  of,  at  Oberhausen,  Germany,  xix,  348. 

Ferro-Silicon  and  the  Economy  of  its  Use  [Keep  and  Ohton],  xvii 
[r.rr/].  253. 

Ferro-silicon  :  American  and  foreign  brands  compared,  xvii,  254  ; 
analyses,  xvii,  255;  influence  on  the  strength  of  cast-iron, 
xvii,  689;  as  a  quieting  agent,  xx,  233;  used  as  a  softener  of 
j)ig-iron,  xvii,  684. 

Ferry  Hill  blast-furnace,  England,  xvii,  143,  149. 

Fertilizer  (phosphatic):  annual  pn^duction  of,  in  the  United 
States,  xvii,  84 ;  basic  slag  used  as,  xix,  362,  533,  831  :  phos- 
l)hate-slag,  xx,  584. 

Fichtilite,  ])lace  of,  among  hydrocarbons,  xviii  [592]. 

Filling  and  Blowiag-in  at  the  Durham  Blast-Farnace  (Fackenthal), 
xviii  [:r/r?7],  379. 

Filter-press  and  press-tank  for  lixiviation-plant,  xx,  11. 

Filters  for  ore-tanks,  xx,  4. 

Findlay  district,  Ohio,  natural  gas,  xvi  [917]. 

Finland  and  Russia,  history  of  bloomary  furnaces  in,  xvi,  334. 

Fire-brick,  effect  of  freezing  on,  xx,  268. 

Fire-brick,  hot-blast  stoves,  Massick's  and  Crooke's,  xix,  1036. 

Fire-clay  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [571]. 

Fire  Creek,  West  Virginia,  coal,  xix,  1033. 

Fire-damp  explosion  at  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  xvii, 419. 

FiRMSTONE,  Frank  :  Form  of  Crater  Produced  by  Exploding  Gun- 
powder in  a  Homogeneous  Solid,  xviii  [r.rr/],  370 ;  remarks  in  dis- 
cussion of  Mr.  Gordon's  paper  on  large  furnaces  on  Alabama 
material,  xvii,  145;  of  magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ore,  xx^ 
581. 

First  Find  tin-mine,  Black  Hills.  S.  Dak.,  xvii.,  590,  595;  xviii. 
4,54. 

Fir.d  Iron-Blast  Fnrnaccs  in  America  (Adams),  xx  [/r//],  196. 

Fisher  oil-weils,  Bolivar  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi. 
932,  934. 

Fishkill  iron-mine,  Dutchess- county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [748]. 

Fissures:  causes  of,  xvi,  816;  classification  of,  by  Daubr^^e  and 
Heim,  xvi,  817  ;  in  Cornwall,  xvi  [827] ;  in  Freiberg  district. 
Saxony,  xvi,  827;  ore-deposits  in,  xvi,  815. 

Fissure-faults  in  Elk  Mountains,  Gunnison  county,  Colo.,  xvi, 
825. 
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Fissure-veins,  xvi.  o'j. 

Fitchburg  St«;iiii-Kngin«t  Co.,  visit  to  wcjrks  of,  xvi,xrxni. 
Fitzgerald,  E.,  on  American  blast-furnace  practice,  xx,  272. 
Fitzgerald  farm.  Bolivar  township.  Allfijany  county,  N.  Y..  oil- 

wrii.  xvi,  ir,(;. 

Fitz  oil-well,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  9.'i4. 

Flagstaff  decision  bearing  on  the  question  of  end-lines  in  mining.' 

rlaims.  \y\i,l\H)et  ttetj. 
Flagstaff  r^ilver-lead-mine,  Little  C'<»ttonwood  Canon,  Salt  I.4»ke 

(•(niiity.  I'tah.  xvi.  5  it  seq. ;  smelting  works  at,  xvi,  19. 
Flame-radiation,  advantages  of,  xviii  [010],  878. 
Flanigan    an<l    C'heeseman    oil-wells,    Win    township.  Allegany 

county,  N.  Y.,  xvi,9.':{2. 
Flanigan  and  Sanders  oil-wells,  Wirt  township,  Allegany  c«iunty. 

N.  Y.,  xvi,  \m. 
Flat  Top  c«»al-field,  Virginia,  xix.  1(».33. 
Fleischer:    on  composition  of  (ierman  slag,  xvii,  86,  92;    on  de- 

ph<M4phori/ing  in»n  I»y  the  Thomas  itr<M«s.>5.  xvii.HG.  92. 
Flkmi.v*.,  II.  S.,  Kkkp,  W.  J.,  and  Or:<»n.  Kpward,  .Ik.:  Sitiron  in 

Caat-Iron,  xvii  [x/i7],  G83. 
Flkmi.v;,  Harry  S.:  remarks  in  (lis»us.>-i<in  of  Mr.  W'hitnianV  paper 

on  peculiar  working  of  a  hlast-furnace.  xviii,  4^i4 ;  analy-is  of 

ferro-silicon,  xvii.  2.'>5;  determination  of  manganese  and  silicon 

in  oast-iron,  xx.  .Wl,  Iil4. 
Fletcher's  gas-furnace,  xviii,  72'). 

Flint  ("reek  mining  district,  Mont.,  geology  of,  xviii,  242. 
Flipper,  II.  I).,  on  co-ordinate  surveying,  xx,  749. 
Florence  iron-mine,  Florence  county.  Wis.,  xvii,  718. 
Florence  iron-mine,  Menominee  county.  Mich.,  xvi.  173. 
Florence  Oil  Co.,  Colo.,  oil-wells,  xx,  440. 
Fltreure  Oil-Field,  (hlorndo  (ELDRiiKiF.),  xx  [/jt/i],  442. 
Florida,  manufacture  and  consumption  of  phosphoric  acid  fertil- 
izer in,  xvii.  So. 
Flue-Diisl  of  the  Furnace  at  Ixnc  Moor,  Vn.  (Mkans),  xvii  [rxri],  12t>. 
Flue-dust:    from  concentrates,  xx, '>S.i ;    fron>  g  lot 

rich,  xvii,  30  ;  of  Irad-works  :  anah -i-.  \\  iii. '^  i  in 

hags,  xviii,  074. 
Fluorine  asso<iatr<l  with  tin  in  thi-  Uhuk  liill.<,  xvu  L.)V'.JJ. 
Fluorspar  in  Ontario.  C.-in.,  xvii  [2^Hi]. 
Flux  :  linustone  from  I^kc  Erie  islands,  xvi.  1%  ;  of  oyster  shells 

used  at  Muirkirk  furnace,  xvii,  407. 
Fond  du  Lac.  Minn,  sandstone  (juarries,  xvi  [192]. 
Ford  farui,  Bolivar  township,  Allegany  county.  N.  V.,  oil-well,  xn, 

937. 
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Forest  of  Dean  iron-mine,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [-740,  746]. 

Forest  management,  suggestions  for,  xvii,  272. 

Forest  prO'teetion  in  Yellowstone  Park,  necessity  of,  xvi,  803. 

Forestry » its  relatio-n  to  niining  industry,  xvii,  264. 

Forest  silver-mine,  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii,  171  etseq. 

Forfeit  silver-mine.  Iron  Hill,  Tjeadville,  Colo.,  xviii,  163. 

Forge  r  Chinese,  for  melting  gold-ore,  xx,  333  ;  remains  of  early 
forge  in  Vii-ginia,  xx,  198;  technical  terms  relaiing  to.  in  Eng- 
lish, French  and  German,  x\i,  314. 

Forge -fire,  French  and  German  equivalents  for,  xvi,  314. 

Formation  of  ore-deposit  at  Mount  Morgan  gold-mine,  Queens- 
land, theories  of,  xx,  138  et  seq. 

Form  of  Crater  Produced  by  Explodlny  Gunpowder  in  a  Homogeneous 
Solid  (Firmstone),  xviii  [xxvil,  370. 

Fossils  :  in  cemient-rock  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  xvii,  251  ;  Devonian,  of 
Bolivia,  S.  A.,  xix,  104 ;  in  Florence  oil-field,  Colo.,  xx,  449 
et  seq.;  cycads  in  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xvii^  432,  435. 

Fossil-ore  in  New  York,  xvii  [745],  748. 

Foster,  C.  Le  Neve,  description  of  tin-deposits  of  Cornwall,  xvi.  57. 

Foster,  Rupus  J. :  The  Use  of  the  McClave  Grate  and  Argand  Steam- 
Blotver  in  Utilizing  Small  Sizes  of  Anthracite  or  Bituminous  Slack, 
in  Boiler  and  Similar  Furnaces^  xx  [/.a/'/],  628. 

Foundations  of  asphalt-concrete  for  machines,  xvii,  366. 

Foundry-iron  softened  by  silicon,  x\-ii,  254. 

Fountain  geyser,  Yellowstone  Park,  xvii,  549  et  seq. 

Fouque  process  of  chemical  and  mechanical  analysis,  xx.  579. 

Fournet,  analysis  of  salt  by,  xvii^  110. 

FovvLE,  John  C.  ;  Magnetic  Concentration  at  the  Michigamme  Iron- 
Mine,  Lake  Superior^  xix  [viil,  62. 

Fox  Hills  formation  in  Florence  oil-field,  Colo.,  xx,  451. 

Fraction  silver-mine,  Silver  Bow  county,  Mont.,  xvi,  66  et  seq. 

France:  asphaltic  limestone,  xviii,  577  et  seq.;  beauxite,  xviii. 
562;  bituminous  limestone,  xWi,  360;  compressed-air  tram- 
ways at  Nantes  and  Vincennes,  xix,  553  ;  sandstone,  xvii, 
360;  tar-springs,  xvii,  358. 

Franklin  copper-mine,  Lake  Superior,  Mich,  xvi,  191 ;  xix,  702. 

Franklin  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  xx,  472. 

Franklin  Iron  Works,  Oneida  county,  N.  V.,  xvii  [748]  ;  xx.  261. 

Franklinite  in  New  Jersey,  xvii  [722}. 

Franklin  silver-mine.  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii  [171]. 

Frazer,  Persifor :  analysis  of  Bernice  anthracite  coal,  xvii.  610; 
classification  of  coals,  xvii  [611]. 

Frechette-Danville  asbestos-mines,  Black  Lake,  Quebec,  Can., 
xviii  [326]. 
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Fredonia.  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi  [9f>6],  918, 

Freiberg  diHtrict,  Saxony,  fisflures  of,  xvi,  827- 

Freight-traffic  <iii  railroads  of  the  L'aitotl  Stfltcs,  1882-90.  xix, 
4.S(;. 

Freil  and  MillhrookV  ore-hank,  noar  Muirkirk.  McL,  xrii  [4(>5]. 

Freire,  Dr.,  on  fever  bacilli  in  water,  xvii  [^-lOJ. 

Fremont  eounty,  Colo.:  iron  resources  of,  xviii,  270. 

Frenchman  silver-mine,  Iron  HilL,  Leadville,  Coio.,  xviii,  1G7. 

French  jKickft-compasp.  xviii,  1)7. 

Freyer  Hill,  Leadville,  Lake  county,  C<ilo.,  xvifi,  145  rt  ^7. 

Frias  silver-mine,  Dept.  of  Tolinia,  Colombia,  S.  A.,  xviii,  212. 

Friction  of  mine-car  wheels,  xviii, ."KW. 

Friedenshuttc  furnaces,  I'pper  Silesia,  Oennany,  xix,  1^0. 

Frief  &  Moore,  coal-mines.  Horse  Creek,  Walker  county,  Ala., 
.xvii,  210. 

Frisco  silver-lead-mines,  San  Francisn*  ranee,  Beaver  county, 
rtah,  xvi,  6. 

Fristol  and  T.,a\vver.  analysis  of  j;ils<inite.  xvii,  114. 

Fkitz.  .Foh.v,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  IJowe's  paper  on  the 
Bessemer  process,  xix,  1172. 

Fritz  tliroc-hijih  rolling-mill,  xvii  [22Hj. 

Frosty  Valhy  sl<»pe,  Danville  iron-miues,  Montour  county.  Pa., 
XX,  H76. 

Frue  vanners:  at  Combinati<m  mill.  Deer  Lodge  county.  Mont., 
xviii.  248;  losses  in  treating  tellurides  on,  xviii,  440  rf  ^^y  .,- 
at  Pha-nix  gold-mine,  N.  C,  xvii  [.'>17,  310J ;  at  Kosario  mine, 
Honduras,  xvii  [442];  xx  ['W')]  ;  in  use  iu  the  Black  Hills, 
S.  Dak.,  xvii  [5'.»7]. 

Fuchs  on  vi^latility  of  gold,  xvii  [4j. 

Fuel:  in  Canada,  xvi,  l.'W,  l."i7,  l.'iS;  cual  rersn*  oil,  xvii,  SOS  ; 
combustion,  xvii,  99;  comparison  of  economical  results  from 
use  of  difTerent  fuel?  in  Ixiiler-plant,  xx,r>24:  crude  petroleum 
used  under  steam-b()iltTS,  xvii,  SU7,  S<>9;  feasibility  of  using 
cheaper  fuel  in  blast-furnace,  xvii,  96;  gaseous,  xvi  [190];  in 
Minnesota,  xvi,  19<^>:  j)rogress  of  twenty  years  in  the  economy 
of  pro^luetion  and  cxmsumption  of,  in  tin-  Tnit^l  Stat*^,  xx, 
4W;  record  of,  used  in  blowing-in  Durham  furnace,  Pa~  xviii, 
380;  "retarded  fuel '^  for  iron-reduction,  x*ii,  ft7S:  sinall  sizes 
of,  in  blast-furnace,  xx,  27(5;  s<did,  liquid  and  g:is»y«us\  wjii. 
809  :  water-gas  as  a  steam-boiler  fuel,  xvii,  .'kK*. 

Fuel-consumption:  in  blast-furnaces,  xx,  25o  ct  /trij.:  ru»  <  1  <>i 
moisture  on.  xix,VMO:  of  all  kinds  in  I'nited  States  for  pjist 
twenty  rears,  xx.  412. 
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Fuel-consumption,  average  per  ton  of  iron  :  at  Cleveland  fur- 
naces, England,  xix,  958;  at  Edgar  Thomson  furnaces,  xix, 
937;  at  Lucy  furnace,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  xix,  036;  of  pig-iron 
at  Warwick  furnace,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  xvii,  124. 

Furl-Gas  and  Some  of  its  Applications  (Loomis),  xix  [xxxii'},  995. 

Fuel-gas,  xviii,  609,  859. 

Fuel-oil,  production  and  calorific  energy,  xviii,  874. 

Fuel-Svppb/  of  the  United  /S^a^fs  (Presidential  address  at  Glen  Sum- 
mit) (Birkinbix?:),  XX  [fe//],409. 

Fulton,  John  :  Methods  of  Mining  in  the  Menominee  Range,  Michigan, 
xvi  [:i'x'y],  891 ;  Mode  of  Deposition  of  the  Iron-Ores  of  the  Me- 
nominee Range,  Michigan,  xvi  [xut],  525  ;  objection  to  soft  coke 
for  blast-furnace  fuel,  xvii,  147;  on  sustaining  power  of  vari- 
ous cokes,  xvii,  147. 

Fulton,  Oswego  county,  N.  Y.,  gas-well,  xvi,  958. 

Fume  in  lead-works:  analyses,  xviii,  687,  688;  treatment  of, 
xviii,  674. 

F'uRLoxGE,  W.  H.  :  Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the  Dc  Kaap  Gold-Fields 
ill  (he  Transvaal,  xviii  [^xhii'],  334  (see  Erratn,  913). 

Furnaces  (see  also  blast-furnaces,  forges,  roasdng-furnaces,  etc.)  : 
double-hearth,  for  lead-smelting,  xviii,  678;  Eichorn-Liebig 
muffle-furnace,  xx,  338  ;  electric,  xviii,  667  [728]  ;  Fletcher's, 
for  specific-heat  tests,  xviii,  725 ;  Heroult's,  for  aluminum- 
alloys,  xviii^  667  ;  Herreshoff' s  water-jacket  blast,  for  matting 
nickel-copper  ores,  xviii,  28<3 ;  Husgafvel  high  bloomary,  xvi, 
334;  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  xvi,  497  et  seq.; 
oi)en-liearth,  xvi,  697  (Lash),  704  (Batho) ;  reverberatory 
matte-furnace,  capacity  of,  xviii,  63  ;  Siemens  :  improvements 
in,  xix,  533 ;  new  form  of,  xviii,  878,  for  specific-heat  tests, 
xviii,  725;  silver-lead  blast-,  capacity  of,  xviii,  60;  size  of 
furnace-chamber  at  Mount  Morgan,  Queensland,  xx,  152 ; 
slag-eye,  for  rich  lead-slags,  x^'iii,  679,  683  ;  for  smelting  tin- 
ores  in  Indian  Archipelago,  xx,  81;  springer  puddling,  xiX; 
356;  Spurofen  for  the  matting  process,  xvi,  259;  steel  (open- 
hearth),  at  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  xviii  [88]  ;  systems  for  silver- 
smelting,  compared,  xviii,  60 ;  White  mechanical,  xx  [405]; 
roasting,  x\nii,  304:  Briickner,  xvi,  19;  Hofl'nian,  xvi,  20; 
Howell,  x\4ii,  223 ;  reverberatory,  xvi,  20 ;  revolving-hearth, 
xvi,  20:  Stctefeldt,  xvi,  21. 

Further  Notes  on  the  Hydro-MrtaUargij  of  Copper  (Hunt),  xvi  [xix],  80. 

Fusibility  of  slags,  xviii,  745. 

Gagnon  eopi)or-mine,  Butte,  Silver  Bow  county,  Mont.,  xvi,  54, 
62;  xix,  ()90;  visit  to,  xvi,  xxii. 
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Galena:  analyses,  xviii,  07<>.  ij77  :  occurrence  and  concentration 

at  UoniK,"  Tcrrf,  Mo.,  xviii,  liO.'i. 
Galena  .silver-lea<l-niinu,  Bingham  Canon,  Suit  Lake  county,  Utah. 

xvi[ll]. 
Galena  HJlver-mine,  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii  [178]. 
Galenite  :  in   tlic   Black   HilK",  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [oi».'{]  ;   in  Ontario. 

Can.,  .wii  [21M,  2«.m;]. 
Gait  coal-mines,  Manitoba,  Can.,  xviii,  :U4. 
Galway  tnwnsliip,  Ontario,  Can.,  magnetic  iron-ore,  xvi,  140. 
Gambetta  Hilvcr-mincH,  Butte,  Silver  Bow  county,  Mont.,  xvi  [.VJ]. 
Ganguc  of  North  Carolina  gold-ores,  xvii,  Jil4. 
Gap  nicktl-minc,  Lancawter  county,  I'u  ,  xvi,  117. 
Garden  i»f  the  (Jods,  Colo.,  excursion  to,  xvi, /jr/». 
Garden  (iully  United  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Au.«tralia,  xx,  47G  et 

■-"'I- 
Garfield  Jiathing  Kcsdit.  <In:it  S.ilt  Lake,  Utah,  excursion  t..   w! 

xzii. 

Garnet  in  the  Black  Hills.  S.  J)ak..  .\vn  [4n.S],  .V.J.J. 

( iAKKisd.v.  F.  Lv.nwood:  IlimijajviTH  Improrcd  Hiijh  liloonuin/  fur 
PitKluriiKj  Iron  and  Sted  Direct  from  Ore,  xvi  [rx/j],  334. 

Garrucha,  Spain,  win;  rope-way  at,  xix,  7()<)  et  Acq. 

Gas:  analyses  of,  xvii,  .'iOl  ;  xviii,  .SSI  ;  availal>le  heat  of  hla.st-fur- 
nace  gaecB  for  firing  boilers,  xvii,  78 ;  blast-furnace  gas,  analy- 
sis of.  xvii,  5.S,  ')5>.  (M),  78 ;  calorific  power  of,  xix,  133;  changes 
in  composition  of,  during  blowing-in  of  blast-furnace,  xx, 
281 ;  consumption  of  natural  gas  in  the  United  St^ites  in  1H89, 
XX,  411  ;  efi'ect  of  velocity  and  tension  of  gase.^  on  the  reduc- 
tion «>f  ores  in  the  blast-furnace,  xvii,  2S2;  experiments  on 
blast-furnace  gases,  xx,  28();  formed  by  explosion  of  dyna- 
mite, xix,  727;  Loomis  gag-generator,  xix,  lOlU;  in  melted 
steel,  XX,  233,  235;  method  of  analysis  of,  xix.  l.'JO;  occurenci* 
of  natural  gas  in  Florence  oil-field,  Colo,  xx,  4(>U ;  specific 
lieat  of  mixed  gas,  xix,  131;  utilization  of :  cuking-ga-ses. 
xix,  Jiii8;  furnace-gaises.  xix,  344;  water-gas  for  steam-boiler 
fuel.  xvii.  3(K\ 

Gas-analyzing  instruments,  Klliott,  xvii  [olj. 

Gas-burners,  re(|uired  dimensions  for  blast-furnaee  gases,  xvii, 
7s. 

Gas-engines,  fuel-efiiciency  of,  xviii,  880. 

Gaseous  fuel:  compared  with  solid  and  liquid  fuel,  xviii,  859  ; 
rp'iii  sawtlust  antl  mill-refuse,  xvi,  I'.KJ. 

Gas-firing:  for  boilers,  xviii  [(113],  S75;  for  heating  steel, economy 
disputed,  xviii,  878;  for  kilns,  xviii,  880;  for  ore-roaslera. 
xviii,  3(M  et  setf. ;  for  puddling-furnaces.  xviii,  013. 
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Gas-furnace:  Fletcher,  xviii,  725;  new  form  of  Siemens,  xviii, 
S78. 

Gas,  natnnil  (see  also  natural-gas):  analysis  of,  xviii,  881;  for 
bla.st-furn:ice  fuel,  xvii  [07];  classified  among  hydrocarbons, 
xviii  [582] ;  consumption  of,  in  Pittfelnirgh,  xviii,  181  ;  effect 
of,  on  coal-trade,  xviii,  132;  in  New  York,  xviii,  294;  occur- 
rence in  eastern  Ontario,  xviii,  290;  relation  between  petro- 
leum and,  xviii,  291. 

Gasport,  Niagara  county,  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi,  910,  958. 

Gas-producer:  calorific  eflliciency  of,  xix,  136;  design  of,  for 
making  mixed  producer-  and  water-gas,  xviii,  612  et  seq. 

Gas-sands  in  Pennsylvania,  xvi,  938. 

Gas-tar,  xvii,  359. 

Gas-washer,  xix  [338]. 

Gas-wells  :  New  York :  Albany  county,  Knowersville,  xvi,  951  ; 
Knox,  xvi,  953;  Allegany  county,  Alma  township,  Noff",  xvi, 
937  ;  Bolivar  township,  Bradley  &  Co.,  xvi,  932 ;  George  Beers, 
xvi,  936;  Wakeman,  xvi,  936;  Clarksville  township,  Adams, 
xvi,  936 ;  Lovell  &  Willett,  xvi,  936 ;  McJordan,  xvi,  936 ; 
Painter,  xvi,  936 ;  Genesee  township,  Dancy,  xvi,  936 ;  Wirt 
township,  Ballard,  xvi,  936;  Barton,  xvi,  936;  Brown,  xvi, 
936  ;  Deyoc,  xvi,  986  ;  Evans,  xvi,  936  :  Jordan,  xvi,  934,  986  ; 
Labar,  xvi,  934,  936;  Lawrence,  xvi,  936 ;  Patterson,  xvi,  936  ; 
Richardson,  xvi,  936;  Riley  Allen,  xvi,  934,  937  ;  Cattaraugus 
county,  Olean  township,  McMuUen  &  Hallock,  xvi,  989 ; 
Chautauqua  county.  Colburn,  xvi,  919;  Fredonia,  xvi,  918  ; 
Chenango  county,  Norwich,  xvi,  958;  Chenango  Valley, 
Barker,  xvi,  958;  ICrie  county,  Buffalo,  xvi,  924;  Getzville, 
xvii,  403 ;  Tonawanda,  xvii,  403 ;  Greene  county,  Cairo,  xvi, 
955 ;  Jefferson  county,  Rodman,  xvi,  957 ;  Madison  county, 
Morrisville,  xvi,  950;  Uniontown,  xvi,  958  ;  Niagara  county, 
Brockport,  xvi,  958;  Gasport,  xvi,  958;  Oneida  county,  New- 
York  Mills,  xvi,  958;  Onondaga  county,  Syracuse,  Suite,  xvi, 
944  ;  Ontario  county,  Honeoye  Gas  and  Mining  Co.,  Honeoye 
Lake,  xvi,  948  ;  Ontario  Gas  and  Improvement  Co.,  Bloom- 
field,  xvi,  948;  Oswego  county,  Fulton,  xvi,  958;  Seneca 
county,  Seneca  Falls,  xvi,  949  .:  Tompkins  county,  Ithaca,  xvi, 
941 ;  Wayne  county,  Clyde,  xvi,  942;  Ontario,  xvi,  944,  947  ; 
Wolcott,  xvi,  943.  Canada:  Ontario,  Port  Colborne,  xvii,  401, 
402,  403. 

Gatal  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  405. 

Gate  City  rolling-mill,  Ala.,  visit  to,  xvii,  xxiii. 

Gates  crusher,  xvii,  510;  xviii  [265,  401];  xx  [432]. 

Gauchupulin  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  405. 
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Gauley  Monntain  (>>al  Co.,    West  Vsi.,  wfH'  of  Io<-k«M!-\vir«-  r<»|H- 

lioiHtH  hy,  x.\,  770. 
O.XYLEY,  Jamf>:   The  Drrclopment  of  Amerirnn   lihist-Fnmacn,  irilh 

Sjtf'rifil  Rifereiirr  tit  hirfjr   YirltlM.  xix  [xrrr\,  tKi*2 ;   rcninrks  in 

(liseuHriion  of  American  blast-furnace  pnictico,  x.x,  202;  of  Mr. 

Howe's  paper  on  the  liessenier  process,  xix,  117. 
Gay-Lussac  apparatus,  xvi,  4!HK 

General  Shield's  silver-mine,  Pitkin  county,  Colo.,  xvii  [171]. 
Generator:  electric,  xix,  272;  L<^»omis  jras-.  xix,  lOK  . 
({(■uf.iin  nf  till'  EiUjnr  T/iinnAitn  IHaM-FnmncM  (.Shi.nx),  xix  [<>],  <')7I. 
Genessee  township,  Allegany  county,-  N.  Y.,  oil-wells,  xvi,  i*.'V2. 
Genth,  F.  A.,  analysis  of  Bernice  anthracite  coal,  xvii,  610. 
(ioi(<i(/li(il  ff!.>tnrii  nf  tli,    Y.lliiirstuiie  \<iti'>iiiil  Purl:  i  IIa<.i  K  i.  .\vi  {jfi^. 

78;;. 

(icoliKjintl  y,uti.-i  III!  Ihi  Manga lujn  (Jrc-Dipiiatts  nj  Lrimnra,  \  iryiimi 
(Hall),  xx  [/r.7],  4(). 

Geohgicnl  RelntinnK  of  the  PriucifHil  Nova  So  tli  a  Mineral  (Gilpin), 
xviii  [jxr'\,  \m. 

Geological  maps:  of  southern  and  central  New  York,  xvi,  *.U2; 
stratn-niftps  to  represent  stratification  or  heddinjt,  Xvi,  7r>S. 

Geological  section  :  at  Huflalo,  N.  Y.,  xvii.  2.^2;  of  well  <lrill<'d  at 
r..it  Colltorne,  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii,  401. 

Geological  structure:  of  Alabama  coal-l>e<l8,  xvii,  208;  of  the 
iWrnice  anthracite  coal  basin,  l*a.,  xvii,  607;  of  the  Black 
Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  57(K 

Geology  of :  Arizona:  Ynvajmi  county.  Copper  Basin,  xvii,  47'.t. 
Colorado:  Aspen  mining  district,  xvii.  I'td;  xviii.  273;  coal- 
region,  xvii,  .'i76;  Florence  oil-field,  Colo.,  xx,  448;  iron- 
districts,  xviii,  2r)6  et  >*rq.  :  Ouray  coutity.  Bed  Mountain 
district,  xvi,  .')70;  xviii,  l.TJ ;  Sawatch  range,  xvii,  161; 
Idaho:  Snake  Kiver  Valley,  xviii,. 5t>7  ;  Ijnui«iana:  Petite  Anse 
Island,  Iberia  |>arish.  xvii,  107;  }f<in/laud :  gold-belt,  xviii. 
3tU  ft  sfi]. ;  Michigan  :  Ciogebic  iron-range,  xvi,  18.'» ;  Iron 
Mountain,  xvi,  111);  Menominee  range,  xvi,  525;  Montana: 
Butte,  xvi,  41) ;  Flint  Creek  mining-district,  xviii.  242;  Xftc 
York- :  xvi,  DIO ;  Allegany  county,  oil-  and  gas-district,  xvi, 
\)'l7  ;  Buffalo,  xvii,  252;  Hudson  River  valley,  xvi,  955;  line 
of  new  Croton  Aqueduct,  N.  Y.,  xix,  701);  western  p<»rtion. 
xviii,  31)4  et  ^v*/.  ;  Xorth  Qirolina :  Hiaw^assee  Valley,  xvi, 
830,  843  :  Penntylrania  :  Montour  ridge  iron-<listrict,  xx,  369  ; 
oil-  and  gas-sands,  xvi.  1)38;  Paint-ore  mine,  Lehigh  (Jap,  xix, 
322;  South  C<irolina  :  Haile  gold-mine,  xix.  •'»«>.').  (MUJ ;  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  xvi,  783  ;  Africa :  Transvaal,  Dekaap 
gold-field,  xviii.  3.34  ;  Anntralia  :    Victoria.  Bendigo  gold-field. 
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Geology — Continued. 

XX,  475  ;  Bidiilti,  S.  A. :  Potosi  silver  district,  xix.  81 ;  Canada  : 
eastern  Quebec,  xviii,  317;  Ontario,  xvii,  294;  xviii,  279; 
Ontario  iron-district,  xix,  29  ;  China:  Je-Hol  silver-lead  dis- 
trict, xix,  585  ;  Pinf^-Chuan  copper  district,  xix,  591 ;  Shantun<r, 
^old-mining  district,  xix,  577 ;  Colombia,  S.  A. :  xviii,  208 ; 
Malacca:  gold-mining  district,  xx,  324;  Peru:  Cerro  de  Pasco, 
xvi,  729  ;  Sumatra,  xx,  51  et  seq. 

Geolo(/y  of  Buffalo  as  Related  to  Natural-Gas  Explorations  Along 
the  Niagara  Rit-er  (Ashburner),  xvii  [xxr/],  398. 

Geology  of  the  Choctaw  CoaUField  (Chan'ce),  xviii  [_xlvii\,  653. 

Geology  of  the  Haile  Mine,  South  Carolina  (Thies  and  Mezger),  xix, 
(ix],  595. 

Geology  and  Ore-Deposits  of  Iron  Hill,  LeadvUU,  Colo.  (Blow),  xviii 
[.o],  145. 

George's  Creek,  Coal  Co.,  Allegheny  county,  Md.,  xviii  [130]. 

Georgia :  beauxite  in,  xvi,  905  ;  xviii,  562  ;  coal-production  in 
1887-88,  xviii,  124 ;  manufacture  and  consumption  of  phos- 
phoric-acid fertilizer,  xvii,  85. 

Germania  iron-mine,  Gogebic  range,  Wis.,  xvi,  186;  xvii,  719. 

Germania  Smelting  and  Refining  Works,  Jordan  Valley,  Utah, 
xvi  [18],  19,  21  ;  visit  to,  xvi,  xx//. 

German  method:  of  bronze-assay,  xviii,  35  et  seq. ;  of  tin-assay, 
xviii,  11  et  seq. 

Germanna,  Va.,  site  of  early  iron-works,  xx,  19G  et  seq. 

German  practice  in  the  metiiUurgy  of  iron  and  steel,  xix,  331,  523. 

German-silver,  uncertainties  in  manufacture  of,  xviii,  494. 

German  system  of  jigging,  xvii,  638. 

Germany:  bituminous  limestone,  xvii,  362;  disaster  in  welding- 
works  near  Essen,  xx,  85;  manufacture  of  liquid  sulphurous, 
acid  in  Upper  Silesia,  xx,  336. 

Getzville,  p]rie  county,  N.  Y.,  gas-wells,  xvii,  403. 

Geyserite  :  method  of  ascertaining  growth  of  deposition  of,  xvi, 
797  ;  in  Yellowstone  Park,  xvii,  548. 

Geyser  pumps,  xx,  9  et  seq. 

Geysers  :  action  accelerated  by  soap,  xvii,  449,  546  ;  theory  of 
action,  xvii,  452  ;  in  Yellowstone  Park,  xvi,  793  et  seq.  ;  xvii, 
449,546;  list  of,  xvi,  799. 

Geyser-theory  of  ore-deposit  at  Mount  Morgan  gold-mine,  Queens- 
land, xx,  139. 

Geyser-waters,  Yellowstone  Park  :  boiling  point,  xvii,  551 ;  tem- 
])eraturc  of,  xvii,  554. 

Giantess  geyser,  Yellowstone^  Park,  xvii,  451,  452,  547  ct  seq. 

Giant  geyser,  Yellowstone  Park,  xvii,  451  549. 
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riiLcHHisT,  I*.  C  :  rcmjirks  in  iliscussioii  :  (»f  Mr.  HinlticMs  |):i|>«r 

on  aluininum-steol.   xix,  1077  ;  of  Mr.   Howe's  najHT  on  the 

He8.«»emer  proce!=!»,  xix,  116*> ;    of  Mr.  Thieleii's  paper  on  the 

Darhy  process,  xix,  8*)3,  807 ;   of  Prof.  Thoni.son.s  paper  on 

weMin;,'  by  electricity,  xix,  S91  ;    on  the  services  of  deceastMj 

njctallur^jist.s,  xix,  rriii. 
<lii,i'i.s,  K.,  Jr.:  (icolofficfil   Relatums  of  Uic  I'rinc'qmt     \..>:<    fi;.t',., 

MiiieraU,  xviii  [rrt'],  198. 
Gilpin  county,  Colo.:    ore  of,  xvii,  611;  occurrence  of  goKl   in, 

xviii,  447  et  ««/. 
(lilsnnlte  or  UinUiIiite,  A  Nao  Variety  of  Asphaltum  from  the  i'iiUnh 

]f<>ini((iiiiJi,  Vtnh  (  I^ockk),  xvi  [jrijT],  1G2. 
Gilsonite  (see  also   uintaite):    xviii,  5o3;    analv>is  of.  xvi.  16.T: 

from  Uintah  county,  Utah,  xvii,  ll.'i,  'ioO. 
Gilt  Kd^'e  silver-niiiu',  Iron  Hill.  I^eadville,  Colo.,  x\ui.  l'>  >. 
Gjers  and  (Jrittinger  roasting-kilns  for  iron-ore,  xvii  [721]  ;  xviii, 

78,  80,  '.Wi  H  Kq. 
Gjers  soakini.'-pit.'!.  xix,  371,  o35  et  net]. 
Glacial  elV«'tt.«<  in  Flint  Creek  valley,  .Mont.,  xviii, 245. 
Gladstone,  Mich.,  Little  Hay  de  Noijuette,  sliipping-port  for  iron- 

•  HTs,  xvi,  172. 
Glance-pitch  or  hard  asphalt,  xvii,  351). 
Glendale  tin-nuncs,  Hhick  Hills,  8.  Dak.,  xviii,  54. 
Glen  Eyrie,  Colo.,  excursion  to,  xvi,  xxi. 
(llriimore  Iron   Kxfnte,  (ireenbrier  county.  West  Virginia  (Pa<;K)  xvii 

[r/r],  115. 
Cii.K.NN,  William  :  Stttcnon  the  I-Jledrolytic  A^i^ny  of  Copi^cr,  xvii  [W//]. 

106;  Savipling  Oren  Without  Use  of  Machinery,  xx  [Iriii],  155. 
Glen  Union  Uuniher  Co.,  rottsville,  I*a.,  xx,  7()(). 
Globe  ((({(pur  district,  Maricopa  county,  Ariz.,  xix,  689. 
Globe  pig-iron,  analysis  of,  xvii,  255. 
(ilonstiry  of  Farnnrt'   Ti'mu  in   Knylitth,  French  ond  Germun  (EciLF-s- 

TON),  xvi  [j-jv/r],  313. 
Glover  tower,  xvi,  499. 

Glucenum  associated  with  tin  in  thi-  lUark  Hills,  xvii  [5'.i:;]. 
Glycerine,  falling-v*  loeity  of  grains  in,  xvii,  «>-')3. 
Glycerine   Lot,  Bolivar  township,  Allegany  county,   N.  Y.,  oil- 

w.ll.  xvi,  937. 
Gmelin  and  Kraut  on  volatility  of  g»»ld,  xvii  [3]. 
Goderich  salt-wells,  Goderich,  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [110]. 
Goessmann  :    analysis  of  salt,   xvii.    110;    ^n  geology  of  Petite 

.\nsr  Island,  xvii  [lOS];  on  phosphate-slag,  xvii  [S9]. 
(ioETZ,  Gkorgk  W.  :  ,4)»<i/v«  of  lAike  Suj^erior  Iron-Ore^,  xix  [•>], 

59;  Notes  on  Fuel-Gdi',  xviii  [.r/r»V],  (>l>9. 
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Gogebic  iron-ran^e ;  xvi,  174,  184;  xvii,  716  et  seq.  ;  iron-ores, 
xix.  61  ;  product  of,  in  1888,  xvii,  725  ;  shipments  from,  xvi, 
891 ;  visit  to  mines  of,  xvi,  xxvii. 

Golconda  silver-mine,  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii,  171  et  seq. 

Gold:  in  Archiran  rock,  Black  Hills,  xvii,  573;  association  of, 
with  other  metals  in  the  West,  xviii,  447  ;  chlorination  of, 
xviii  [600];  chlorination  of  low-grade  auriferous  sulphides, 
xix,  601 ;  in  copper  matte,  xviii,  455 ;  crystals  formed  in 
roasting,  xvii,  24 ;  discbvery  of,  in  Australia,  xx,  463 ;  effect 
of  heat  on,  xvii,  3 ;  fineness  of,  in  Black  Hills,  xvii,  573;  in- 
teresting vein-phenomena  in  Boulder  county,  Colo.,  xix,  547  ; 
in  metallic  sulphides,  losses  in  oxidizing-roasting  of,  xvii,  5 ; 
metallurgy  of,  in  reverheratory  process,  xix,  841  ;  in  Michi- 
gan and  northern  Minnesota,  xvi,  191 ;  mineralized  by  tellu- 
rium and  bismuth,  xviii,  450,  '452  ;  North  Carolina  auriferous 
sulphides,  xvii,  313;  nuggets,  Ditton  township,  Quebec,  Can., 
xviii,  330, 331 ;  occurrence  with  pyrites  in  Maryland,  xviii,  407 ; 
in  old  Telegraph  Silver-lead  mine,  Salt  Lake  county,  Utah, 
xvi,  25  et  seq. ;  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii,  294  e<  seq. ;  in  Red 
Mountain  district,  Ouray  county,  Colo.,  xvi,  580 ;  relation  to 
chlorine,  xvii,  7, 19  ;  in  residues  from  leaching-vats,  xviii,  68  ; 
at  Rosario  mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xvii  [442];  in  sands. of 
Snake  River,  Idaho,  xviii,  597  ;  separated  from  copper,  xviii, 
69;  in  South  Dakota:  Black  Hills,  xvii,  498,  571;  Custer 
county,  xvii,  578,  579;  Pennington  county,  xvii,  578  et  seq.; 
tellurides  of,  xviii,  439 ;  volatility  of;  xvii,  3  et  seq. ;  in  atmos- 
phere of  chlorine,  xvii,  8,  19;  volatilization  by  electric  dis- 
charge, xvii,  4  ;  welding  of  gold  buttons  at  low  temperature, 
xvii,  30,  note. 

Gold-bearing  sulphides,  chlorination  of,  xvi,  359. 

Golden  Age  gold-mine,  Boulder  county,  Colo.,  xix,  547. 

Golden  Gate  concentrator,  visit  to,  xvi,  xxxvii 

Golden  Star  gold-mine,  Lead  City,  Lawrence  county,  S.  Dak., 
xvii  [575]  ;  stam])-mill,  xvii,  500^^  f<eq. 

Golden  Terra  gold-mine,  Terraville,  Lawrence  county,  S.  Dak., 
xvii,  576;  stamp-mill,  xvii,  500  et  seq. 

Golden  Treasure  silver-mine,  Juab  county,  Utah,  xvi,  11. 

Gold-fields:  Maryland,  xviii,  391;  Quebec,  xviii,  330;  Trans- 
vaal, xviii,  334. 

Gold  Flint  silver-mine,  Butte,  Silver  Bow  county,  Mont.,  xvi, 
59. 

Gold  Hill  gold-mine,  Rowan  county,  N.  C,  xvii,  314. 

Gold  Hill,  Storey  county,  Nev.,  gold-mines,  xix,  195  et  seq. 

(iold  Milling  in  the  Black  Hills  (Hofman),  xvii  [////],  498. 
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Gold-mills  ( .see  also  fhlorination-works,  concentration-works,  lixi- 
viation-workH,  reductit)n-work.s,  sindting-works,  and  stanip- 
iiiilLs) :  Monlnun  :  Kutte,  Lexinfrton,  xvii,  11;  Snuth  Ihtki)(a  : 
(eiitrai  City,  Fatljer  de  Sniet,  xvii,  4yHei  a;*/. 

Gold-mines:  Tnitki)  Statk»  :  Calij'omin:  Amador  county  ;  Alli- 
8on,  xviii,  M'A;  Calaveras  county;  Anplo-siixon,  xviii  [(>42] ; 
(iwinn,  xviii,  Olo;  Nevill's  xviii,  (>4.*i ;  Scorpion,  xviii,  G4.'i; 
Sheep  Ranch,  xviii,  G42,  643;  Soap  root,  xviii,  643;  TijiiT, 
xviii,  640  et  nrt/.  ;  Nevada  county  ;  F^tnpire,  xviii,  043  ;  Idaho, 
xviii,  r>4.{ ;  Murchie,  xvii,  3,  6,  14;  Tuolumne  c«>unty  ;  lio- 
nanza,  xviii,  642;  Odoratl<» :  lioulder  county;  Golden  Age, 
xix,547;  Sentinel,  xix,547;  (lilpin  rounty;  California,  xviii, 
4ol ;  (Iregory,  xviii,  44V>;  Main,  xviii,  4.'»2 ;  Tierney,  xviii, 
452;  Rio  Grande  county;  Little  Annie,  xviii,  44S;  Summit 
county;  Ontario,  xviii,  4.')2 ;  Iihih> :  Salmon  Falls,  Hunt's 
placer,  xviii,  (JOl  ;  Snake  River  plact-rs,  xviii,  5'.>7  ;  Mdn/imtl  : 
Montiionjery  county,  Allerton-Ream.  xviii,  40);  Broad  Rock, 
xviii,  402  ;  Eagle,  xviii  [401],  403  ;  Harrison,  xviii,  399  tt  /</'/.  ; 
Iludtlleston,  xviii,  4<)4  ;  Irnia,  xviii,  401,403;  Lynch,  xviii, 
404;  Maryland,  xviii,  o'JO ;  Montgomery,  xviii,  399;  Tine 
Hill,  xviii,  402;  Potomac  Mining  Co.,  xviii,  399;  M<mtnna  : 
Silver  How  county  ;  Summit  Valley  district,  Rainl)OW  I»de, 
xvi,  Go;  Sertuia :  Storey  County;  Gold  Hill,  xix,  195  e/ x*'y.  ; 
Ao/7/<  ('(intlina:  Cabarrus  county;  I'ha-nix,  xvii,  314  tt  tn</., 
541  ;  xix,  601  ct  srtj. ;  CJuilford  county  ;  Fentress,  xvii  [314]  ; 
Itowan  county;  (iold  Hill,  xvii  [314];  South  Oirolina:  I.jin- 
ca.ster  c«junty,  lilauvelt,  xvi,  755;  Haile,  xvii,  314  et  t*fii.: 
xix,  595,  601;  Stmth  Dakota:  Lawrence  county;  Caletlo- 
nia,  xvii,  576;  I)eadwt>od,  xvii,  573  et  setf.  ;  I)e  Smet.  xvii, 
573  ct  tfttj.  :  Cioldcn  Star,  xvii  [575]  ;  Golden  Terra,  xvii, 
576;  Highland,  xvii  [573,  577];  HomesUike,  xvii,  572  et  seq.  ; 
xviii  [411].  L'tiifi :  Ik-aver  county.  Cave,  xvi,  9;  Juah  county, 
Tinticilistrict.Crismon-Mammolh,  xvi,  10.  Othku  Cointkik> : 
Africa  :  Transvaal,  Sheha,  xviii,  344.  Auatralia  :  (Queensland, 
Mount  Morgan,  xx,  1. '>.">;  Vict«»ria,  Eureka  Extended,  xx,467; 
Franklin,  XX, 472  ;  Garden  (iully  I'nited,  xx,476  ft  <«<«/.,•  (Jreat 
Extended  Hustlers,  xx,  474,  512;  Johnson's,  xx,  5U6;  I.jin- 
sell's  "  ISO,"  XX,  475.  495  ;  Lansell's  '*  222,"  xx.  490  ;  Ijmirus, 
XX,  492  ;  New  Chum  Consolidated,  xx,  474.  4S,S ;  New  Chum 
and  Victoria,  xx,  494  ;  North  Old  Chum,  xx,  494;  Old  Chum. 
XX,  466  d  itetj. :  Shenandoah,  xx,  4.S6 ;  Bellevue,  xx.  467  ;  South 
New  Chum,  xx,  501  ;  Victory  and  Pamlora,  xx,  482  et  i*r»i.  : 
Unity,  XX,  516.  Cauada  :  Ontario.  Huronian,  xviii.  4.39;  Vtr- 
milion.  xviii  [73],     China  :  Chao-Vuen,  xix.  583;  Je-Shui,  xix. 
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Gold-mines — (Jonliaaed. 

504  ;  Ning-H:ii.  xix,  577  ;  Ping-Tu,  xix,  570.  Colomhia,  S.  A.  : 
Bocona,  xviii,  211;  Cajongra,  xviii,  211;  China,  xviii,  211; 
El  Campcon,  xviii,  211 ;  El  Talento,  xviii,  211 ;  Ibagii^,  xviii, 
211;  La  Rica,  xviii,  211;  Libano,  xviii,  211 ;  Malpaso,  xviii, 
211 ;  Orita,  xviii,  211 ;  Pampona,  xviii,  211.  Hondurcis,  C.  A. : 
Eureka,  XX,  401 ;  SanJuancito;  Octillo,  xvii  [447];  Rosario, 
xvii,432;  Triunfo,  xvii  [447J.  Mexico:  Vera  Cruz,  Las  Minas, 
xvii  [10]. 

Gold  niiuing  and  milling  in  Korea,  xviii,  3G3. 

Gold-mining  in  Utah,  xvi,  3. 

Gold-ores  :  analysis,  xviii,  439  ;  assays  of,  xvii,  13  cl  seq. ;  assays 
of  roasted  ores,  xvi,  361;  xvii,  6,  12:  of  Bendigo  gold-field, 
Victoria,  Australia,  xx,  464,  531 ;  effect  of  oxidizing-roasting 
on,  xvii,  4  ;  effect  of  temperature  on  losses  in  roasting,  xvii, 
18  ei  seq.;  losses  in  chloridizing-roasting,  xvii,  3,  9,  14,  17 ;  of 
Tomoh,  Malacca,  xx,  324;  of  Mount  Morgan  mine,  Queens- 
land, xx,  135;  net  value  of,  to  miners,  xviii,  58,  59;  smelting 
of,  in  Hungary,  xvi,  267  ;  treatment  of,  at  Mount  Morgan  mine, 
Queensland,  xx,  150. 

Gold-placers  of  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  571. 

Gold-production :  of  the  Black  Hills  in  1887,  xvii,  498 ;  of  Mon- 
tana, xvi,  42;  of  Mount  Morgan  mine,  Queensland,  to  Novem- 
ber 30, 1890,  XX,  150 ;  of  North  Carolina,  xvii,  314. 

Gold-Quartz  (Courtis),  xviii  [.ivot-],  639. 

Gold  roasting  furnace  at  Phoenix  mine,  N.  C,  xvii,  317. 

Gold-silver-copper  alloy,  analysis  and  treatment  of,  xviii,  68, 69. 

Gold  and  silver-mines:  Unitkd  States:  Montana:  Silver  Bow 
county.  Summit  Valley  district.  Rainbow  Lode,  xvi,  65  ;  Utith  : 
Beaver  county,  xvi,  9;  Other  Countries:  Colombia,  S.  A.: 
district  of  Libano;  Cuartel,  xvi,  305;  Escondite,  xvi,  305; 
Esperanza,  xvi,  304;  Pacliito,  xvi,  305;  Ricardo,  xvi,  305; 
Rincon,  xvi,  304  ;  department  of  Tolima,  La  Plata  del  Libano, 
xvi,  301 ;  Honduras,  C.  A. :  Guayabillas,  xx,  398  ;  Opoteca, 
XX,  396  ;  Mexico:  Department  del  Centro,  Penoles,  xvi  [460]. 

Gold  and  Silver-Mining  in  Utah  (Hollister),  xvi  [xi"//],  3. 

Gold  and  silver-mining  near  Lac  des  Milles  Lacs,  British  Amer- 
ica, xvi,  110. 

Goldsmith  silver-mine,  Silver  Bow  county,  Mont.,  xvi,  69. 

Gold-washing  in  Snake  River,  Idaho,  xviii,  597. 

GooDALL,  Ch.vrles  \V.  :  Notes  on  the  Additional  Diaphragm  in  the 
J lowelh  Roasting  hurnace,  x\\\\  [.rx/j  223;  The  Occurrence  and 
Treatment  of  the  Argentiffrous  Manganese  Ch'es  of  Tombstone  dis- 
trict, Arizona,  xvii  [.*////],  767  ;  xviii  [.cri-t],  910. 
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CJooDALK,  ChaKI.KM  W.  and  AkeHS,  W.  A.:  ConrentrntiKu  ',>j<,r.  Amnl- 
ffimulion  for  J/nr-rjrnde,  PardaJh/  I)rr(,iiijx*At-d  SUrcr-()rt«,  With 
yottMon  the  Flint  Crr^k  Minimj  Duftrid,  xviii  [/"/],  242. 

Goodrich   farm,  Bolivar  township,  Allegany  county,  N.    Y.,  oil- 

w.jis,  xvi,  »;i<;. 

(ioRDUN,  FhkI)  W. :  Ixirfje  FnnuiCfM  on  Alnbnma  Mnterinl,  xv'n  [lir, 
xxvii\  l.'io;  renxirks  in  discussion  of  Anurieun  blast-furnace 
practice,  xx.  2.')5 ;  on  extent  of  ore-deposit  ut  Croton  iron- 
mi  ins.  N.   \ ..  XX,  <■»(>.'!. 

Gordon- Whitwell-Cowper  Stoves  at  Enxley,  Ala.,  xvii    l.ltV 

Goslarite  in  copper-veins  at  Butte,  Mont.,  xvi,  63. 

Gossan-Ores,  copper-stained,  at  Blue  Lead,  Black  Hill.-,  .*5.  Uak., 
xvii.  .'»si. 

Gottessegen  coalmine,  I'pper  Silesia,  Gern)any,  xx,  368. 

Goudie  on  mining  in  soft  ore-bodies,  xvii  [I<>t]. 

Gould  ikctric  pump,  xix,  26.S. 

Govan  fcrro-silicon,  analysis  of,  xvii,  255. 

Gove  iroii-minc.  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [222]. 

Gowanda,  Cattaraugu.**  county,  N.  Y.,  cornifcrons  limestone,  xvi, 
•.121. 

Gowen,  Franklin  B.,  hiograpliical  notice  of,  xviii,  OlS. 

Grabau  mctliod  for  manufacture  of  aluminum,  xix,  KMo. 

(iriiilliHi  of  liirmintf/imn  I'i(j-/ron  (  KobkhTjson),  xvii  [/"xiV],  94. 

Grady  coal-basin,  Indian  Territory,  xviii,  654  et  scq. 

Graff,  M.itlu'W,  inventor  of  "  retardeil  fuel."  xvii,  G78. 

Graft.  \\  illiam,  analysi.-*  of  Muirkirk  pig-iron,  xvii,  470. 

Grahamitc.  or  Barber's  a.><phalt,  xvii,  374 

Grahamite  and  other  bituminous  minerals  compared,  xviii,  563. 

Graham.  Walter,  analysis  of  Virginia  iron-ore,  xx,  1S7. 

Grandfather  ore-l)ank  (magnetite),  Stokes  county,  N.  C,  xx,  I'^'i. 

Grand  Marais,  Cook  county,  Minn.,  shipping-|H>rt,  xvi,  183. 

Grand  Prize  silver-mine,  Hrd  Mountain  district,  Oumy  county. 
('<»|i>  ,  xviii,  141. 

Grand  Portage  copper-mine,  I^ke  Sui)erior,  Mich.,  xix,  tls'i. 

Granger  water-gas,  xvii,  3()1. 

Granite:  at  Butte.  M<>nt.,  xvi,  51 ;  at  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii,  2^M  rf  <»-7.; 
at  West  -Vspen  Mountain,  Colo.,  xvii,  177. 

Granite  Moiuitain  silver-mine.  Deer  Ix>dge  countv.  .Mom..  x\iii 
[22".].  243,  244. 

Granstrom,  experiments  in  using  fine  ore  in  a  blast-furnace,  xvii, 
«>(».■). 

Grape  Creek  iron-mine.  Fremont  county.  Col.,  xviii.  270. 

Graphite  :  analysis  of.  xvi,  709  ;  in  the  Black  Hills.  S.  Dak.,  xvii   ' 
[')7  i,  5S2J, o93  ;  from  Cranston,  K.  I.,  xvii  [67 H]  ;  its  intluenc« 
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Graphite — Continued. 

on  cast-iron,  xvii,  690,  et  sei^. ;  in  Huronian  strata,  Menomi- 
nee county,  Mich.,  xvii  [629]  ;  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [294]. 

Graphitic  carbon  in  cast-iron:  xviii,  106,461,  465;  increased 
tlirouf!;h  aj^ency  of  silicon,  xvii,  253. 

Graphitoidal  silicon,  xvii,  542. 

Grass  Creek  coal-mines,  Coalville.  Summit  county,  Utah,  xvi,  356 
et  9eq. 

Grates  :  Howe,  xx  [620]  ;  McClave,  xx  [617,  620,  623],  628. 

Gratz,  Austria,  experiments  at,  in  adding  carbon  to  pig-iron  bath, 
XX,  114. 

Grayson  cannel  coal-mine,  Carter  county,  Ky.,  xviii,  437. 

Grayson  county,  Ky.,  coal,  xvi  [582],  584. 

Great  Britain;  iron-ore  production  in  1888,  xvii,  715;  from  1880 
to  1890,  xix,  481. 

Great  Extended  Hustlers  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  xx,  474, 
512. 

Gredt  on  fusibility  of  silicates,  xviii,  746. 

Greenbrier  county,  W.  Va. ;  coal,  xvii,  119,  121;  geology,  xvii, 
118;  Glenmore  iron  estate,  xvii,  115;  limestone,  xvii,  118; 
timber,  xvii,  121. 

Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi,  955. 

Greene  county,  Pa.,  natural  gas,  xvi,  938. 

Greene,  F.  V. :  Af<phnlt  and  its  Usetf,  xvii  [xxy],  355. 

Green,  George  Ross :  Explosions  from  unknoion  Causes  (discussion 
of  Mr.  Bayles's  paper,  Trans,  xix,  18),  xx  [Iviii'],  85. 

Green  oil-well,  Genessee  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi, 
934,  935. 

Green  Pond  iron-mines,  Morris  county,  N.  J.  xx  [222]. 

Green  River  coal-field,  Colo.,  xvii  [377]. 

Green  River,  Ky.,  advantages  of  the  region  for  making  charcoal 
iron,  xvi,  587. 

Greenwood  iron-mine,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [746]. 

Gregory  gold-mine,  Gilpin  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  449. 

Greigsville  shaft,  Livingston  county,  N.  Y..  xvii  [400]. 

Greisen  associated  with  tin  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  591. 

Gridley,  E.,  on  the  strength  of  iron  made  at  Wassaic  furnace, 
xvii,  472. 

Griffith's  Creek  coal-mine,  Marion  county,  Tenn.,  xvii  [47]. 

Grizzlies  :  used  in  gold-mills  of  the  Black  Hills,  8.  Dak.,  xvii,  509; 
in  gold-washing,  xviii,  602. 

Groddeck ;  on  phosphate-slag,  xvii  [89]  ;  on  Rammelsberg  ore- 
deposit,  xvii  [576]. 

Grove  slope,  Danville  iron-mine,  Montour  county,  Pa.,  xx,  376. 
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Gruner  on  fusil)ility  of  silicatej*,  xviii,743. 

Guadalupe  (iold  and  Silver  Mining  Co..  Honduras,  C,  A.,  xx,  39ii. 

Guadalupe  silver-inin<;,  Hondurat!,  C  A.,  xx,4(>). 

Guasucaran  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  ."Wt*. 

Guayabillas  gold-  and  Hilver  mines,  HonduraH,  C.  A.,  xx,  398. 

Guibal  tans  with  regulating  shutter,  xix.  87;  xx,  GoT  et  »eq. 

Guildford  c(ninty,  N.  C,  Fentress  gold-mine,  xvii  [814]. 

Gulick  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [221]. 

Gun-bronze  for  i)ropellers,  xviii,  48o. 

Gunnison  coal-field,  Colo.,  xvii  [877,  378]. 

Gunison  region,  Colo.:    faults  in,  xvi,  825,  830;  iron  resources, 

xviii.  271. 
Gunpowder,  t«'sting  explosions  of.  xviii.  870.  515. 
Guns,  Hofors  steel  cast,  xvi,  557. 

Gurley's  hronze,  composition  an<l  physical  test.s  of,  xviii,  .^22. 
Guston  silver-mine,  Ouray  county,  Ke<l   Mountain  district.  Colo.. 

xvii  [264J ;  xviii,  189  ct  »c<j. 
Guysboro  county,  Nova  Scotia,  specular  iron-ore,  xviii,  2ii.j. 
Gwynn  gold-mine,  Calaveras  county,  Cal.,  xviii.  648. 
Gympie  gold-mining  district,  Queen.sland,  xx,  138. 
Gypsum:  in  the  lilack  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [571]:  at  Buflal...  N. 

v.,  xvii,  250;  in  Nova  Scotia,  xvii  [297]  ;  in  New  Hrunswick, 

xvii  [297]  ;  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii,  294  tt  se<j. 
Gyrating  screens  for  sizing  coal,  xix,  408  ct  w^. 

Hackney,  William,  on  manufacture  of  anthracite  coke  in  Wales, 
XX  [(;22J. 

Hadfikm),  K.  a.  :   Altiminum-Stefl,  xix  [xxxij,  1041  ;  xx  [288J. 

Hadley,  Prof,  exi»eriments  with  natural  gas,  xvi,  92<>. 

Hanish  and  Schroder,  process  for  manufacture  of  liquid  sulphur- 
ous acid,  XX,  33(j. 

Hagermann  anemometer,  xvii,  75,  76. 

ll.\(ii  K,  iVu.NoLD  :  Ufolofjiad  H'uftury  of  Uie  VrUounlunc  Xational  Purh, 
xvi  [a-x»],  783;  Soaping  Geysers,  xvii  [xliii],  546;  on  geyser- 
action,  xvii,  450 ;  on  leacliing  of  rhyolite  in  Yellowstone 
Park,  xvii.  448 

Haile  Cold-.Mining  Co.,  Lancaster  county,  S.  C,  Blake  system  of 
line  crushing,  xvi,  755. 

Haile  gold-mine,  Lancaster  county.  S.  ('..  xvii.  814  <-/ .i«7.  ;  xix. 
595,  601. 

Hairston  iron-mines.  Patrick  county,  Va.,  xx,  17^. 

Halifax.  N.  S.,  iron- works,  xvi,  1.8.5. 

Hall,  Chaules  K.  :  GeoUxpciU  Notes  on  thf  }f(inganese  Ore-DrftrutitA, 
of  Crimnra,  I'irfjinia,  xx  [/cj/J,  U\. 
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Hall.  Charlks  M.,  Langlky,  John  W.,  and  Hint,  Alfred  E. : 
The  Properties  of  Aluminum  With  Sovie  Information  Relating  to 
the  Metal,  xviii  [xxxi',  528  (see  Errata,  913). 

Hallock,  W.,  on  the  boiling-point  of  geyser-water,  xvii,  551. 

Hall,  Prof.  James :  on  the  geology  of  Niagara  Falls,  xvii,  322, 
333,  336,  399  et  seq. ;  report  of  corniferous  limestone  at  Black 
Rock,  Lake  Erie,  xvi,  921. 

Hall  salt-mine,  Hall,  Tyrol,  xvii  [110]. 

Hallstadt  salt-mine,  Hallstadt,  Austria,  xvii  [110]. 

Halymenites  sandstone  at  base  of  coal  measures  in  Northwest- 
ern Colo.,  xvii,  379. 

Hamilton  coal-mine,  Ohio  county,  Ky.,  xvi,  584. 

Hamilton  formation:  in  Greenbrier  county,  W.  Va.,  xvii,  110; 
near  Niagara  River,  xvii  [400]. 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  Can.,  iron-works,  xvi,  135. 

Hammet's  Cove  coal-mine,  Marion  county,  Tenn.,  xvii  [47]. 

Hanauer  Smelting  Works,  Jordan  Valley,  Utah,  xvi  [18],  24; 
cast-steel  water-jackets  used  at,  xvii,  131  ;  visit  to,  xvi,  xxii. 

Handling  of  Ingots  and  Moulds  in  Bessemer  Steel- Works  (Curtis),  xx 
[IxivlSbh 

Hand- Telescope  for  Stadia- Work  (Richards),  xx  [/x/i],  732. 

Hanover  coal-mine,  Westphalia,  Germany,  xvii,  429  ct  seq. 

Hancock  Co.,  Ky.,  coal,  xvi  [582]. 

Hancock  copper  mine.  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  xix,  702. 

Hard  coal  in  China,  xvi,  98. 

Harden,  John  H.  :  Note  on  the  Koepe  Si  stem  of  Winding  from  Shafts, 
xvii  [xlii'],  429. 

Harden,  John  H.,  and  Edward  B.  :  The  Construction  of  Maps  in 
Belief  xvi  [xzr],  279. 

Hardison  oil-well,  Genessee  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y., 
xvi,  934. 

Hardness:  defined,  xviii,  809,  817;  of  iron,  influence  of  alumi- 
num on,  xviii,  104  et  seq. ;  influence  of  silicon  upon,  xvii, 
702 ;  of  metals,  Turner  machine  for  determining,  xviii,  104 
ft  seq. ;  of  steel,  xvi,  597  ;  of  water,  xvii,  354. 

Hard  steel,  production  of,  by  Hu.sgafvel  process,  xvi,  348. 

Hare,  A.  W.,  analysis  of  porphyry.  Aspen  Mountain,  Colo.,  xvii, 
lfi8. 

Harlem  River,  New  York,  High  Bridge,  xvii,  365. 

Harrison  gold-mine  and  stamp-mill,  Montgomery  county,.  Md., 
xviii,  399  et  seq. 

Harrison  mining-machine,  xix  [305]. 

Harrison  Reduction  Works,  Leadville,  Colo.,  xx,  167. 

Hartite,  place  among  hydrocarbons,  xviii  [582]. 
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Hartz  ji;rs.  xviii,  JoT  clS4(i.;  at  Boniif  Tcrrt-,  Mo.,  xviijXJJ,  074. 

Harvard  L'iiiver.?ity,  visit  tf>,  xvi,  xxxrii. 

Harvey  Hill  copper-mines,  Quebec,  Can.,  xviii,  320. 

Hastings  township.  Ontario,  Can.,  njajrnctic  iron-ore,  xvi,  llu. 

Hatchettite.  place  ainoii);  hydrocarhons,  xviii  [oH'i]. 

Hatch,  II.  W*  .  record  of  Walcott  gas-well,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y., 

xvi,  V44. 
Hat  Creek  coal  niineij,  Hritinh  Columbia,  xviii,  31o. 
Hattie  furnace,  ShefKeld,  CoUiert  county,  Ala.,  xx,  270. 
Hattie  Harvey  e(»pper-inine,  lUitte,  Mont.,  xix,  (i9<J. 
Hauch  proeesf*  for  treating  tellurides,  xviii.  443. 
Haulage:  by   mule,   rope  and  electricity   compared,   xviii,  412; 

tail-rope  gystem  of  underground,  at   Pratt   mines,   Ala.,   xix, 

'^MS;    wire   ropeway.'*,   xvi,  213,  240;    xix,   700;    by  electric 

motor,  xvi,  .SoS;  xviii,  4l.5;  xix,  206;  xx,  31S,  .'iori. 
H.\wrH>y,    W.,    remarks  in  diseussion  of  Ameri<an   bla.«t-furnace 

practice,  xx,  2H0. 
Hawkeye   silver-min«*.    I'intnli   district,  Summit   county,   Utah, 

xvi,  1-"). 
Haycock  iron-mine.  Qiiebec,  Can.,  xvi,  140. 
Hay  (reek  coal-mines,  S.  r)ak.,  xix,  53. 
Hayes,  Charles  E.,  investigations  on  losses  of  gold  and  silver  in 

roasting  gold-ore  at  chlorination  works,  Cal.,  xvii,  11,  12. 
Hayes,  Dr.,  experiments  on  natural  gas  in  New  York  State,  xvi, 

'.K»<.». 

Hayes,  Prof.  \.  A.,  refrigerating   process   for  the  manufacture  of 

sulphuric  acid,  xvi  [514]. 
Hayes,  S.  Dana,  analysis  of  Bernice  anthracite  coal,  xvii,  610. 
Hayes,  Thomas,  analysis  of  Bernice  anthracite  coal,  xvii,  610. 
Hkanhkn,   W.   p.:  analysis  of  caissiterite,   xvii,  .W.^ ;  analysis  of 

columbite,  xvii,  .')U3. 
He.\ddkn,  \V.  p.  and  C.vrpentkk,  Fkavklin  B.  :    AW  on  the  IixJUh- 

cure  of  Colttmhiff  upon  (he  r/a-i4**<iy,  xvii  [W»/],  (».*i3. 
Heald  \'  Cisco  centrifugal    pumps   for  elevating  .>*aml  and  water, 

xvii  [r.6.S]. 
Heard  coal-inine,  Sequatchie  county,  Tenn.,  xvii  [47]. 
Hearth-furnace,  Motfet  (Jumbo),  for  lead-smelting,  xviii,  680. 
Heat:  availal>le,  in  blast-f'urnace  gases,  xvii,  7S  rt  arv/. ;  action  of, 

on  commercial  aluminum,  xviii,  532  ;  conduction  of,  in  metals, 

xviii,  oiH\;  insufliciency  of,  alone,  to  desul|ihurize  iron-t>re, 

xviii,  87:  of  slags,   xviii,   724;  specific,  of  aluminum,   xviii. 

535:  specific,  of  a  mixed  gas,  xix,  131. 
Heating-furnaces,  machinery  for  charging,  xix,  313. 
Heating-system  by  circulation  of  hot-water,  xvi,  870. 
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Heats,  conduct  of,  at  Croton  magnetic  iron-niine,  Putnam  county, 
X.  Y.,  XX,  116. 

Heat-units  :  developed  by  combustion,  xviii,  861  ;  ir\  a  pound  of 
])roducer-giis,  xviii,  614;  loss  of,  by  gasification,  xviii,  615, 
862;  required  for  puddling-iron,  xviii,  613. 

Heavy  spar:  as  gangue  in  ores  of  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii,  204;  in 
Ontario,  fan.,  xvii  [206]. 

Heberle  mill  for  ore-grinding,  xviii  [265]. 

Hecla  coal-mines,  Hopkins  county,  Ky.,  xvi  [584]. 

Hedges  iron-mine.  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [221]. 

Hedley  on  use  of  platinum  ware  in  electrolytic  assays,  xvii  [410]. 

Heine,  analysis  of  salt,  xvii,  110. 

Heiss  coal-mine,  Sullivan  county,  Pa.,  xvii,  615. 

Helderberg  formation  :  in  Greenbrier  county,  W.  Va.,  xvii,  116 
et  seq  ;  near  Niagara  Falls,  xvii  [399]. 

Helderberg  limestone  in  Virginia,  xx  [07]. 

Helena,  Mont.,  visit  to,  xvi,  xxiii. 

Helson,  C,  on  losses  of  iron  in  European  works,  xx,  126. 

Hematite  (see  also  iron-ore) :  magnetic  properties  of,  xvii,  736. 
United  States  ;  in  Connecticut  (brown),  xvii  [724]  ;  in  Goge- 
bic range,  Mich,  and  Wis.,  xvi,  184;  at  Iron  Mountain,  Mich, 
(soft  blue),  xvii,  617 ;  in  Lake  Superior  region  (red),  xvii, 
720 ;  in  Maine  (brown),  xvii  [724] ;  in  Maryland  (brown), 
xvii  [724] ;  in  Massachusetts  (brown),  xvii  [724]  ;  in  Meno- 
minee region,  Mich,  (blue),  xvi,  119,531^^867.;  xvii,  617  ;  in 
Missouri  (red),  xvii  [724]  ;  in  New  York  ;  Clinton  county,  xvii, 
748;  Columbia  county  (brown),  xvii,  748 ;  Dutchess  county 
(brown),  xvii,  748 ;  Jefferson  county  (red),  xvii  [745]  ;  St.  Law- 
rence county  (red),  xvii  [745]  ;  Wayne  county,  xvii,  748 ;  in 
North  Carolina,  xvi,  846;  in  Southern  States  (brown  and  red 
fossil),  xvii,  723 ;  in  Texas  (brown),  xvii  [724] ;  in  Wis- 
consin (brown),  xvii  [724].  Other  Countries:  in  Canada, 
xvii  [294]  ;  in  China,  xix,  575  ;  in  New  Brunswick,  xvi  [139]  ; 
in  Spain,  Bilbao,  xix  [839]. 

Henderson  county,  Ky.,  coal,  xvi  [582]. 

Henderson,  .Tames,  steel  process,  xvii,  60  el  seq. 

Ileiidcn^on  Steel  (Bhai.neud),  xvii  [.j;/.c],  60. 

Henderson  steel,  analysis  of,  xvii,  64. 

Henderson  Steel  and  Manufacturing  Company,  North  Birming- 
ham, Jefferson  county,  Ala.,  xvii,  60;  visit  to  works,  xvii, 
xxii. 

Hendy  Challenge  ore-feeder,  xvii  [512]. 

Henning,  Gcstavus  C,  remarks  in  discu.ssion  of  Mr.  Hunt's  paper 
on  tests  of  structural  wrought-iron  and  steel,  xx,  715,  771. 
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HkNKICII,  Cmu.  :  \<)t€tt  OH  the  (n'olntf)^  iiitd  on  Snnic  nf  the  Minr-x  of 
AitjiCH  MuunUiin,  Pitkin  Counti/,  t'uUt.^  xvii  [fziO],  l.^i ;  T^^e 
Riffhts  of  the  Owner  or  Possessor  of  a  Jjode  Minintj-CUiinu,  xviii 

[,/•/*•;;].  Hsi, 

Henry  ((uil  niin«',  I'lains,  I.iizeriH'  county,  l*a.,  xx  [<».'><■»]. 
Henry  Ellen  cosil mines,  Jefferson  county,  Ala.,  xvii,  210,  228. 
Hercules  silver-mine,  Pitkin  county,  C'cilo.,  xvii  [171J. 
Hrnncif  I'nnr.^^  <>f  SimUlit;/   AlnmiiLum  AUni/H  n»K\VKV),  Xviii  (zlifii), 

Herreshoff  \v;n<T-ja(k»t  furnace,  xviii,  2.S<». 

1 1  i:ssK,  (  <  iNKAK  K.  :  Thf  P<tint-(hc  MiinH  (U  Lehiffh  Gdjt,  xix  [jV],  .'■>21. 

Hessite  (silver  t^lluride)  :  at  Huronian  mine, Ontario,  Can.,  xviii, 

l.;!l;   at  Ke<l  (lift".  Colo.,  xviii,  4.^.1. 
Heterosite  in  the  iJlack  Hill.s,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [592]. 
Hkwitt,  a.  S.  :  Iron  and  I^hor,  xix  [rii],  47o;  reply  to  address  of 

Sir  James   Kitson   at    presentation  of    Bessemer  medal,   xix 

[j^xi'\,  517. 
HkWKTT,  G.  C.  :     The   Snrthirrntrn\  Cnlnrndn  ('mil  h'fffinn,  xvii  [ixt'i"], 

.37o  ;  on  thej^old  of  Iloiuestake  vein,  Hlack  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii 

[o7a]. 
Hiawassee   Valley:    mineral  wealth   <»f,   xvi,  840   d  srij:    lopo- 

^,'rapliy  and  ^'cology  of,  xvi,  83!>. 
Hiubard,  Hk.nry  D.  :    remarks  in  discussion  <»f  Mr.  Campl>eir» 

paper  on  physical  and  cJiemical  e«|uations  of  the  open-li«'arth 

process  (Trans.,  xix.,  12S),  xx,227;  of  I'nif.  LauL'h  y's  paper 

on  aluminum  in  steel  in^ota,  xx,  239. 
Hibernia  irun-nune.  M«»rris  c<»unty,  N.  J.,  xx,  21'>r/ .■«•</. 
Hidden  Treasure  silver-mine,  Juah  county,  I'tah,  xvi  [10]. 
High  Hriil^c,  Harlem  Uiver,  New  York,  arch  of,  xvii,  365, 
High  (xpldsives.  t«'Sts  of.  xviii,  515. 

Highland  ^'old-mine,  Hlack  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii.  573,  577. 
Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  iron  district,  xvii,  746. 
Highland  stamp-mill.  Black   Hills,  F.ead  City.  S.   Dak.,  xvii,  500 

tt    HI  (J. 

Hilgard,  K.  W..  on  geology  of  Petite  Anse  Island,  I^i.,  xvii  [108]. 

Hilgenstock,  (i.,  on  the  conditi«»n  of  phosphoric  acid  in  plu»s- 
phate-slag,  xvii,  S9. 

Hills,  K.  (i.,  t)n  solution  and  re-precipitation  of  gcdd  in  certain 
deposits,  xviii,  44S. 

Hinkle  hlast-furnace,  Ashland,  Wis.,  xix.  99.'i. 

limtuni  <ii  (hi-  (tiitnrio  Minr,  I'nrk  Cif}f,  ('(<ih  (Ai.MY),  xvi  [xcii"].  35. 

History  i>f  rocks  at  Mount  Morgan,  Queensland,  xx.  147. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  session  of  Institute  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, xvii,  W/ji. 
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Hocking  Valley  salt-wells,  Ohio,  xvii  [110]. 

1  Lodges,  A.  D.,  Jr.:  AmaUjamation  at  the  Comstock  Lode,  Nevada; 
A  Historical  Sketch  of  Milling  Operatiotis  at  Washoe,  and  an 
Account  of  the  Treatment  of  Tailings  at  the  Lyon  Mill,  Dayton, 
xix  [yiii],  195;  Notes  on  the  Topography  and  Geology  of  the  Cerro 
de  Pasco,  Peru,  xvi  [_xxviii'],  729. 

Hodges  process  for  roasting  copper-silver  matte,  xx,  40. 

Horde  furnaces,  Westphalia,  Germany,  xix,  340  etseq. 

Hoefer's  theory  of  blasting,  xviii,  370. 

Hoene  Consolidated  Coal  Co.,  Warrior,  Jefferson  county,  Ala., 
xvii,  210,  214. 

HoFMAN,  H.  D. ;  The  Dry  Assay  of  Tin-Ores,  xviii  [xxt],  3  ;  Gold 
Milling  in  the  Black  Hills,  xvii  [xlii],  498 ;  on  treatment  of  Black 
Hills  tin-ore,  xvii,  597. 

HoFMANN,  Ottokar  :  Trough- Lixitnation,  xvi  [xxxyf],  662. 

Hoffman,  W.  H.  :  Practical  Results  in  the  Magnetic  Concentration  of 
Iron-Ore,  xx  [6:/i],  602;  remarks  in  discussion  of  magnetic 
concentration  of  iron-ore,  xx,  575,  582. 

Hoffman  magnetic  ore-separator,  xx,  606. 

Hoffman  roasting-furnace,  xvi,  20. 

Hogan,  Murphy  &  Basele  oil-wells,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi, 
934. 

Hohenzollern  coal-mine,  Beuthen,  Upper  Silesia,  Germanv,  xx, 
357. 

Hoisting:  cable  and  pneumatic,  compared,  xix,  115;  atDrifton, 
Pa.,  xix,  436  ;  by  electric  motor,  xvi,  857 ;  xix,  267,  283;  im- 
provements in  American  practice,  xix,  123 ;  pneumatic,  xix, 
109;  at  Pratt  mines,  Ala.,  xix,  308. 

Hoists,  inclined  planes,  and  haulage,  xvi,  213. 

Holden  fan,  xx,  063,  675. 

HoUenback  Colliery,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  xx  [653]. 

Holley,  Alexander  Lyman  :  dedication  of  memorial  to,  xix,  xr  ; 
XX,  xvii;  manager  of  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works,  xvii,  227. 

HoLLisTKR,  O.  J.  :    Gold  and  Silver  Mining  in  Utah,  xvi  [.tr//],  3. 

Hollowav,  J.  F.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Daelen's  paper  on 
German  steel-works  and  rolling-mills,  xix,  542. 

Hollow  L-on  Pig-Pafterns  (F.\(:kJ':.ntiial),  xvii  [.c/f/],  427. 

Holly  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  visit  to  works,  xvii. 
xr.r. 

Holman's  Digging,  (uanby,  ^[o.,  lead  deposits,  xviii,  676,  677. 

Holt,  M.  B,  :  Electricity  in  Mining,  as  Applied  by  the  Aspen  Mining 
and  Smelting  Company,  Aspen,  Colo.,  xx  [/.v/r],  316. 

Homberg:  on  loss  of  gold  in  rt)asting  pyrites,  xvii,  4  ;  on  volatili- 
zation of  gold,  xvii,  4,  7. 
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Home  ("o;il  Co.,  I'Uili,  xvi,  :>.'»7,  .'i'jU. 

Homestake  Kold-niinf,  iJlatk   Hill.-*,  Ia-uiI  City,  S.  D.ik..  xvii.  o72 

el  aeif.  ;  xviii  [411]  ;  Htanip-mill  xvii,  HOO  ei  sei/. 
Homestead  oil  well,    Altna   township,  Allegany   county,  N.  Y., 

xvi.  '.t:;2. 
Homestead  pliitc-niill,  Munhall,  Allegheny  county,  Pa.,  xx,  .*ioO ; 

visit  to,  xix,  Txir. 
Honduras,  C.  A. :  gold-  and  Bilver-minep.  xvii,  432  el  neq.;  xx,  3VJ.5  ; 

mining  in,  xx,  394. 
Honduras  (lold  Co.,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  40<». 
Honeoye  (Jas  and  .Mining  Co.,  (JnUirio  county,  N.  Y.,  ga8-well.««, 

xvi,  «.)2«.),  IMS. 
Honorine  silvcr-lead-tnine.  Stockton,  T(»oele  county,  Utah,  xvi. 

1.'),  17. 
Hope  silver-mine,  Flint  Creek  district.  Deer  Ix)dge  county,  Mont., 

xviii,  244. 
Hopkins  county,  Ky.,  coal,  xvi  [582,  584,  585]. 
Horn  Silver  silver-lead-mine.  Heaver  county,  Utah,  xvi,  4.  7.  17  : 

sinrltingfurnace  at,  xvi  [IS]. 
Horse  C'reek  conl-mines.  Walker  county,  .Ma.,  xvii.  210. 
Horse-Shoe  silver-mine,  Ir<»n  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviu.  IM 

r/  sill. 

Hot-blast  .stoves:  differential  regenerative,  xvii,  132;  in  Ger- 
many, xix,  342,  344  ;  Massick's  and  Crooke's,  xix,  \()'-\(\:  Hny- 
mond  *fc  Camphell,  xvii  [4<'(o]  ;  regemrative,  xvii,(i.SO. 

Jfot-S]/ring  Fonnntltnu  in  lied  Mountain  DiMrict,  Colorado :  A  lirply 
tit  till'  Cril'icixm^  of  Mr.  EinmouM  (Comsto«k),  xvii  [j-jt/j],  2<)1. 

Hot  Springs  iron-mine,  Sjiguaohe  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  270. 

Hot  Springs:  in  San  Juan  district,  Colo.,  xvii,  2C2 ;  in  Yellow- 
stone Park,  xvi,  703  rt  acq. 

Hot  straightening  of  rails,  xvii,  234,245. 

Hot  water  from  gey.ser  h;u5ins,  analyses  of,  xvi,  800. 

Howe  grate,  xx  [(i20]. 

lIowK,  IIk.\ui*.M.  :  Sotesnn  the  lie^utemer  ProresM,  xix  [j'J'-ri],  1120; 
Preliminary  Note  on  thf  Thermal  Properties  of  Slarjii,  xviii  [xlriif], 
724;  remarks  in  discussion  of  Sir  Lowthian  Bells  paper  on 
the  probahle  future  of  the  manufacture  of  iron,  xix,  851,  854  ; 
of  Prof.  Cheever's  paper  on  conditions  of  phosphorus  in  iron, 
xvi,  272,  277 ;  of  Mr.  Daelens  paper  on  (ierman  steel-works 
and  rolling-mills,  xix,  537;  of  Mr.  Pearce's  pa|>er  on  progress 
of  metallurgical  science  in  the  West,  xviii,  457;  t»f  Mr.  Well- 
man's  paper  on  charging-maehinery.  xix,  317;  on  behavior  of 
arsenic  in  roasting  copper-oree,  xviii  [(vi] ;  on  copper-smelting, 
xviii  [<)2]  :  «>n  the  effect  of  ttilicon  on  cast-iron,  xvii  [685]. 
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Howell  roastiny-furnace,  xvi,  367,  372  ;  additional  diaphrafrm  in, 
xviii,  223;  comparison  of,  with  Bruckner,  reverberatory,  etc., 
xvi,  471  et  seq. 

Howell  and  White  furnace,  xvii  [771]. 

Howell,  PI  E.,  method  of  makinj;  models,  xvi,  282,  295. 

Howe  oil-wells,  Bolivar  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi, 
i)34,  087. 

Huddleston  gold-mine,  Montgomery  county,  Md.,  xviii,  404. 

Hudson  River  formation  near  Niagara,  xvii  [402]. 

Hudson  River,  New  York  :  distribution  of  phosphorus  in  car- 
bonates of,  xviii,  252  ;  iron-district,  xvii,  748  ;  roasting  of 
carbonates  of,  xvii,  275. 

Hudson  River  Ore  and  Iron  Co.,  Burden  Station,  Columbia 
county,  N.  Y.,  xviii,  252. 

Hudson  River  valley,  geological  structure  of,  xvi,  955. 

Hudson  silver-mine,  Red  Mountain  district,  Ouray  County,  Colo., 
xviii,  142. 

Hiibnerite:  in  copper-veins  at  Butte,  Mont.,  xvi,  64;  presence 
of,  in  silver-ore,  xviii,  248. 

Hughes,  Herbert  W.,  remarks  in  discussion  af  Mr.  Harden's 
]>aper  on  the  Koepe  system  of  winding  from  shafts,  xvii,  431. 

Hughes,  John  (see  statistical  charts). 

Hull  iron-mine,  Leadville,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  270,  271. 

Hull  iron-mines,  Quebec,  Can.,  xvi,  140. 

Humboldt  iron-mine,  Marquette  countv,  Mich.,  xvi,  174 ;  xvii 
[71S]. 

Humboldt,  Mich.,  iron-ore  concentration  at,  xvii,  743;  xix,  667. 

Hungary :  smelting  of  gold-ores  in,  xvi,  267 :  value  of  ores 
treated  bv  ])yritic  smelting,  xvi,  263. 

HuNGERFORD,  W.  S.  :  Milling  in  Soft  Ore-Bodies  at  Low  Moor^  xvii 
[xxtt],  103. 

Hunt,  Alfred  E.  :  A  Note  Upon  a  Modification  of  the  Refining  Pro- 
cess Used  by  the  Carbon  Iron  Company,  xvii  [xliii],  678:  Somr 
Recent  Improvements  in  Open-Henrth  Steel  Practice,  xvi  [xj/a], 
693  ;  The  Tests  and  Requirements  of  Structural  Wrought-Iron  and 
Steel,  XX  [/xiii],  677. 

Hunt,  Alfred  E.,  and  Clafp,  GE0R(iE  H. ;  The  Inspection  of  Ma- 
terials of  Construction  in  the  United  States,  xix  [xxxti],  911 ;  The 
Imparities  of  Water,  xvii  [a^xr/],  338. 

Hunt  and  Douglass  process,  new,  for  treating  silver-  and  copper- 
ores,  xvi,  82. 

Hunt,  Alfred  E.,  Langlev,  John  \V.,  and  Hall,  Charles  M.  : 
The  Properties  of  Aluminum,  With  Some  Information  Relating  to  the 
Metal,  xviii  Ixxxi],  528  (see  Errata,  913). 
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Huntilite  in  Ontariu,  (an.,  xvii  [2fl4]. 

Huntington  tutpper-mine,  (iiu-b«c,  Can.,  xviii,  3I*J. 

Hunt,  Hoijkht  \V.  :  I'roftosed  Rail  Sections,  xvii  [arxjrii],  778;  Rail- 

wmj   Sfdice- li<irn   iiml   SiterifirnlioiiA  for   Ot^ir   Aldnufurtiuf.  xviii 

[xlriii],  (i24  ;  SUel  liaUn  ami  Sjtfrijiaitintut  for  tfirir  Manufacture, 

xvii  [xrr],  226;  remarks  in  <li80UH8i<»n  of  Mr.  l>aelen'8  paper 

on  (lorinan  Htecl  works  an«l  rollin^-inill.'*,  xix.  .'^il). 
Hint,  T.  Stkuuy  :   FurUur  Sotcti  on  ilu  JIifdro-Mttalluri/y  nf  Copper 

xvi  [rj>],  Hi);   The  Iron-Oret  of  ifte   railed  SUttcM,  xix  [j^jtiV],  3  ; 

on  jrranitic-veins  of  the  Laurentian  formation,  xvii  [5U4] ;  on 

Ilockinj?  Valley  coal,  xx  [!<>•'>];  letter  concerning  Kitter  von 

'i'unner.  xix,  xxi. 
Hurd  iron-mine,  Morri.s  county,  N.  J.,  xx,  222. 
Huronian  and   I.jiurentian  BcrieB  of  Archu'an   period,  the  ore- 

Ixarin^'  K<»<k  of  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii,  2t>.'>. 
Huron  ((ipper-niim-,  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  xvi,  l'.«l  ;  xix,  G83. 
Huronian  formation  :  occurrence  of  graphite  in,  xvii,  629;  at  Iron 

-Mountain,  Mich.,  xvii,  (>17  ;  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii,  2*Xk  .'i'Hi. 
Huronian  ;,'ol(l-niinf.  Ontario,  Can.,  treatment  of  tellurides  at, 

xviii,  439. 
Huronian  ro(  ks  in  thr  Cnittii  Slates,  xix,  8. 
Ilit.-oiaHiT.i   Jiiiinninl   Jllij/i   Jlloomary  for  Prtnlucitig  Iron  and  Steel 

Direct  from  Ore  (Gakkison),  xvi  [xxix],  3.'i4, 
Husgafvel  process  for  making  iron  dir«'ct  from  the  ore,  xvi,  717. 
Hussak,  Dr.  Kugene,  on  »let(rminali<»n  of  rock-forming  minerals, 

xvii,  73.'). 
Hutchinson  incline.  Aspen,  (\>lo.,  xvii  [171,  1U4]. 
Hutch-work  in  jigging,  enrichment  of,  xvii,  (iT^. 
Hydraulic  cement,  xvii  [21M,  2'.»H],  :i(M)  [:i.-)6]. 
Hydraulic  mining:  hurlap-sluices   used   in,  xviii,  G(k5;  grade  of 

(lit(lie.s  and  sluices  in.  xviii, l>(>2;  improved  system  of  water 

supply  for,  xvi,  (M)2  ;  un<lercurrent  used  in,  xviii,  604. 
Hydraulic  power  in  (lerman  steel- works,  xix,  536. 
Hydraulic  pump,  compound-plunger,  xx,  108. 
Hydrocarbons.  classilieati»)n  «)f,  xviii,.5>S2. 
Hydrogen:  spreilic   heat  of,  xvii,   100:  value  as  fu»l.   xviii**.*: 

weight  of  cuhic  foot  of,  xvii,  100. 
Hydro-metallurgy  (»f  eopp«'r,  xvi.  S(). 

Hygeia  Sprinu'.  Vrilowstone  I'ark,  sodium  arseniate  in.  xvi,  S<>2. 
Hyposulphite,  loss  of,  in  lixiviution,  xx,  .%. 
Hyposulphite  salts,  formation  of,  in  pn<'ipit:»tion,  xx.  1S». 
Hyposulphites  hy  oxidation  of  8ul|»hide  solutions,  economy  of 

producing,  xx,  22. 
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Ibague  gold-mines,  Dcpt.  of  Tolima,  Colombia,  S.  A.,  xviii,  211. 
Idaho:  coal-production  in  1877-88,  xviii,  124;  treatment  of  fine 

gold  in  Snake  River  sands,  xviii,  597. 
Idaho  gold-mine,  Grass  Valley,  Nevada  county,  Cal.,  xviii,  643. 
Igneous  concentration  of  dry  auriferous  silver-ores,  xvi,  265. 
Ihlseng,  Prof.  M.  C,  report  on  oil-fields  of  Fremont  county,  Colo., 

XX  [443]. 
lies,  M.  W.,  analysis  of  silver-ore,  xvii,  769, 
Iletsk  salt-quarry,  Iletsk,  Western  Siberia,  xvii  [111]. 
Illinois :  asphaltic  limestones,  xviii  [582] ;  available  tonnage  of 

coal-fields,  xvii,  208;  coal-production  in  1887-88,  xviii,  124, 

133. 
Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Union  Works,  Chicago,  Ills.,  xix,  972 ;  xx,  281. 
Ilmenite  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [582,  593,  786]. 
Imaginary  Boundaries  (Raymond),  xviii  [xxi],  182. 
Imes  silver-mine,  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  151  et  seq. 
Imperatori  process,  experiments  with,  at  Croton  magnetic  mine, 

Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  xx,  111. 
Impregnations  of  limestone  with  silver-lead  ores.  Aspen,  Colo., 

xvii,  206. 
Improved  French  Pocket- Compass  (Bergier),  xviii  [xx],  97. 
Improved  System  of  Water  Supply  jor  Hydraidic  Mining  (Fexks all), 

xvi  [x.rxyt],  602. 
Imjmrities  of  Water  (Hunt  and  Clapp),  xvii  [xxri],  338. 
Incandescent-system  of  electric  welding  and  metal-working, 

XX,  249. 
Incline  Bailicay  at  Lookout  Mountain  (Adams),  xvi  [.rxr],  203. 
Independent  silver-mine,  Butte,  Silver  Bow  county,  Mont.,  xvi, 

55. 
Independence  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  oil-well,  xvi, 

929;  xviii,  295.       . 
Indiana,  coal-production  of,  in  1887-88,  xviii,  124, 133. 
Indian  Territory  :  Choctaw  coal  fields,  xviii,  653;  coal-production 

in  1887-88,  xviii,  124. 
Influence  of  associated  minerals  on  block-tin  assay,  xviii,  43. 
Influence  of  columbite  upon  tin-assay,  xvii,  633. 
Injiuence  of  Silicon  on  the    Determination    of   Phosphorus    in    Iron 

(Dbown),  xviii  [xxt],  90. 
Ingot-iron  (see  also  iron),  analyses  of,  xvi,  272. 
Ingot-machine,  rotary,  xvi,  84, 

Ingots  and  moulds  in  Bessemer  steel-works,  apparatus  for  hand- 
ling, XX,  351, 
Inman,  A.   L, :  on  concentration  of  Chateaugay  iron-ores,  xvii, 

731. 
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Inoi'qnnir.  Sidndanlit  fur  (hi   Ojloritnetrir  ( 'orlion   TeM  '  KoHINso.n  ,  .xvi 

[rxr],  111. 
Inspection  of  Mater'wh  of  Conntniclion  in  the  Unitetl  States  (Clapp 

:iii(l  Hint),  xix  [rxrif],  911. 
Inspection  of  sUnl-railn,  xvii,  240,  244,  245. 
Insulation  of  electric  currents,  Forrauti  system,  xvii  [5<)1]. 
IndiiAtiiui  \'i  In  Phenomrnn  in  lionlder  county,  Colorado  (F.\iu.'-n).  xix 

International  Standard)*  for  the  Analysis  of  Iron  and  Steel  (Langley), 
xix  [r.riii^,  ()14;  xx  [/»"]'  -'^'-• 

International  metric  standartls,  xviii,  716. 

Interstitial  channels  found  in  jijrjiinjr,  influence  of,  xvii,  6.^1,072. 

Iowa,  coal-production  of,  in  l.S.S7-.Sii,  xviii,  124. 

Irma  ^«tld-mine  and  stjunp-niill,  Montgomery  county,  Md.,  xviii. 
401,  4();j. 

Iron  (see  alpo,  cast-iron,  wrought-iron  etc.):  action  of  aluminum 
upon,  xviii,  833;  action  in  assisting  amalgamation,  xvii,  777  : 
alloyed  with  aluminum,  analyses  and  tests  of,  xviii.  007; 
alloys  with  aluminum,  xix.  U)4\,rt  seq. ;  basic  pig,  manufacture 
of,  in  Clermany,  xix,3.')0;  in  the  Black  Hills,xvii  [571]:  hog-iron 
in  Red  Mountain  district,  Ouray  county,  Colo.,  xvi,575;  cast, 
nlTected  hy  silicon  in  various  ways,  xvii,  683;  casting  protec- 
ted by  asphaltic  covering,  xx,  14;  cost  of  making  pig-iron  in 
Greenbrier  county,  W.  Va.,  xvii,  123 ;  dephosphorizing  by 
Thomas  process,  xvii  [SCi,  1)2];  determination  of  phosphorus 
in,  xvii,  100;  effect  of  aluminum  on  cast-iron,  xviii,  102; 
effect  of  aluminum  on  wrought-iron  and  steel,  xviii,  557,  835  ; 
effect  of  carbon  on  strength  of,  xviii.  115:  effect  of  chlorine 
on,  at  cherry-red  heat,  xvii,  .% ;  effect  of  phosphorus  on  cast- 
iron,  xviii,  458  ;  ingot-iron  for  rails  in  Germany,  xix,  382  ;  mag- 
netic auscej)tibility  of  ferruginous  minerals,  xx,  578  d  seq. :  at 
Muirkirk,  Md.,  xvii.  4(>0  ;  in  ( Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [21>4.  298.  2V>9]; 
in  Ouray  county,  Colo.,  xvi,  580;  phosphorus  in,  xvi,  2(>y  ; 
phosphorus  determination  in  ;  influenced  by  arsenic  an«l  tit- 
anium, xviii.  714  ;  intluenced  by  sMicon,  xviii, 90,  7W:  i»hos- 
phorus  determinatii)n  in,  by  various  metlu^ds,  xviii,  70.'> ;  is 
protoxide  of  iron  magnetic?  xx,  580;  puddling,  heat  con- 
sumed in,  xviii.  r»13  ;  pig.  of  unusual  strength,  xvii,  460  :  price 
of,  l.S,'>4-90,  xix,  512;  record  of  pig-meUil  in  blowing-in  Pur- 
ham  furnace,  xviii,  380 ;  small  output  of,  at  Brooke  furnace, 
Birdsboro,  Pa.,  xviii,  427;  s^oftened  by  silicon,  xvii,  254  ;  spi- 
rally-welded tubes,  xvi,  554  ;  standards  and  specificiitions  for 
testing,  xix,  914;  trade  in  Canada,  xvi,  129;  use  in  place  of 
glass  or  platinum  in  concentrating  apparatus, xvi,  516;  while, 
analysis  of.  xvii,  87. 
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Iron  Breaker  at  Drlfton,  with  a  Description  of  some  of  the  Machinery 
Used  for  Handling  and  Preparing  Coal  at  the  Gross  Creek  Col- 
lieries (Coxe),  xix  [ix],  398. 

Iron-breakers,  Drifton,  Pa.,  visit  to,  xx,  Ixviii. 

Iron,  coljalt  and  copper,  neutral  chlorides  of,  as  standard  solutions, 
xvi,  112. 

Irondale  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [222]. 

Iron  fault  at  Iron  Hill,  Leadville,  Colo.,  xviii,  149,  150,  153. 

Iron  Hill  Consolidated  silver-mine,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii, 
145  et  seq. 

Iron  Hill,  Leadville,  Colo.,  geology  and  ore-deposits,  xviii,  145. 

Iron  Hill  silver-lead  mine,  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  584. 

Iron  King  iron-mine,  Gogebic  range,  Mich.,  xvi.,  186  et  seq. ;  xvii, 
719. 

Iron  King  iron-mine,  Gunnison  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  271. 

Iron  and  Labor  (Hewitt),  xix  [t^ii],  475. 

Iron  Mask  silver-mine,  Red  Cliff,  Eagle  county,  Colo.,  xviii  [172]. 

Iron-mines  :  United  States  :  Colorado  :  Chaffee  county  ;  Calu- 
met, xviii,  269  [270]  ;  Fremont  county  ;  Grape  Creek,  xviii, 
270;  Gunnison  county;  Cumberland,  xviii,  272;  Iron  King, 
xviii,  271 ;  Lake  county  ;  Leadville,  Breece,  xviii,  270  ;  Hull, 
xviii,  270,  271;  Saguache  county;  Hot  Springs,  xviii,  270; 
Maryland:  Collins's  Bank,  xvii,  466 ;  Diven,  xvii, 466  ;  Jeffer- 
son, Tyson,  xvii,  466;  Millrock,  xvii,  466  ;  Montieth,  xvii,  466; 
Walker  Bank,  xvii,  466;  Prince  George's  county;  Beltsville, 
Geo.  Yokel,  xvii,  465;  Branchville,  Burgess,  xvii,  466;  Muir- 
kirk,  xvii,  465  ;  Contee's,  O'Brien,  xvii,  465  ;  Skaggs,  xvii, 
465;  Michigan:  Dickinson  county ;  Aragon,  xx,  188 ;  Gogebic 
range;  Ashland,  xvi,  185  et  seq. ;  xvii,  719  ;  Aurora,  xvi,  185  ct 
seq;  xvii,  719;  Colby,  xvi,  185  et  seq.  ;  xvii,  718;  Iron  King, 
xvi,  186  et  seq. ;  xvii,  719 ;  Ironton,  xvi,  186  et  seq. ;  xvii  [719]  ; 
Norrie,  xvii,  718;  Puritan,  xvi,  l^Q>  et  seq. ;  xvii,  719;  Sunday 
Lake,  xvii  [719];  Superior,  xvii  [719]  ;  Iron  county  ;  Dunn, 
xvii,  718;  Nanaimo,  xvii  [629];  Paint  River,  xvii  [629]; 
Marquette  county  ;  Barnum,  xvi,  174;  xvii  [718];  Bessemer, 
xvii  [719];  Cambria,  xvi,  174;  xvii  [718];  Champion,  xvi, 
173,  177;  xvii,  717,  729;  Cleveland,  xvi,  173;  xvii,  717; 
Cliff's  Shaft,  xvii  [718] ;  Humboldt,  xvi,  174 ;  xvii  [718]  ; 
Jackson,  xvi,  173;  xvii,  717  ;  Lake  Angeline,  xvi,  174;  xvii,  717 
[753];  Lake  Superior,  xvi,  173;  xvii,  717  ;  McComber,  xvi, 
174  ;  Micliigamme,  xvi,  174  ;  xvii  [718];  New  York,  xvi,  173  ; 
xviii  [718];  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Superior,  xvi,  174;  xvii 
[718]  ;  Republic,  xvi,  173,  177;  xvii,  717;  Saginaw,  xvi,  174; 
Salisbury,  xvi,  174;    xvii  [718] ;    Winthrop,  xvi,  174;    xvii. 
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[71S]  :  Menominee  county  ;  Iron  Mountain,  Chapin,  xvi,  119, 
17:5  [5-2')],  5:i2,  S<;2,  901  ;  "xvii,  .W),  .5CG,  619,  718  ;  xviii  [42«] ; 
Commonwealth,  xvi,  17.':5 ;  xvii,  718;  Curry,  xvi,  529;  Cyclops, 
xvi,  173,  531,  o3<>,  893;  Florence,  xvi,  173;  xvii,  718;  Iron 
River,  xvi,  173,  8(>4;  xvii  [029],  718;  Ludington,  x^^,  173, 
532;  xvii,  5()0,  HIG  f^^c^.,  718;  xviii  [42(i]  ;  MaHtodon,  xvii, 
718;  Norway,  xvi,  173,  525  et  seq.,  893,  9(H,  904  ;  xvii,  718; 
Perkins,  xvi.  173;  xvii,  718;  (iuinesec,  xvi,  173,  525  et 
acq.,  892;  Vulcan,  xvi,  173,  529,  53G,  895  el  seq. ;  xvii,  718; 
Minnesota:  Vermilion  di.strict ;  Breitung,  xvi,  180,  182; 
Chandler,  xvii  [719];  Ely,  xvi,  180,  182;  I>ee,  xvi,  182; 
.Stone,  xvi,  181,  182;  8tuntz,  xvi,  IHI,  182;  Tower,  xvi,  180, 
182;  Missouri:  Iron  county;  Pilot  Knob,  xvii  [723,  727]; 
St.  Francis  county;  Iron  Mountain,  xvii  [723,  727],  73(>; 
A'nr  Jcrnnj  :  Morris  county;  Baker,  xx  [222]:  Beach  Glen, 
xvii.  739;  Byram,  xx  [222];  Charlottehurg,  xx  [216];  Dal- 
rymplf,  xx  [222];  Dickcrson,  xx.  215  et  neq.  ;  Gove,  xx  [222]; 
(ireen  Pond,  xx  [222]  ;  Gulick,  xx  [221]  ;  Hedges,  xx  [221]  ; 
Hibernia.  xx,  215  etseq.;  Hurd,  xx,  222  ;  Irondale,  xx  [222]  ; 
Lan^<l<»n,  xx  [221]  ;  Mount  Hojie,  xvii,  740 ;  xx,  215  etseq.; 
Mount  Plea.'^ant,  xx.  222;  Piatt,  xvii,  740;  Randall  Hill,  xx 
[222]  ;  Richard,  xx  [222]  ;  Squier's,  xx  [221];  Stouienburgh, 
XX  [222];  .Succasunna,  xx  [217];  Swayze,  xx  [221];  Teabo, 
XX  (2221 ;  Weldon,  xix,  667  ;  xx,  590;  Passaic  county  ;  Board, 
XX  [222];  Centennial  (S<iuire's\  xx  [222];  Peters,  xviii,  627; 
Ringwood,  XX.  215  et  seq. ;  .Sussex  count}' ;  Andover,  xx  [222]  ; 
Og<len,  xix,  6()7  ;  xx,  222,  586;  Warren  county;  Kishj>augh, 
XX  [221];  Lanning.  XX  [222];  Pequest,  xx  [222];  (^ueen,  xx 
[221];  Sexc  York:  Clinton  county  ;  Arnold  Hill,  xvii  [747] ;  Cha- 
teaugay  Ore  and  Iron  Co.,  xvii,  722,  1?^  et  seq.,  747 ;  xviii, 
74S  ;  Palmer  Hill,  xvii  [747]  ;  Columbia  county  ;  Bunlen,  xvii, 
748;  xix,  11;  Mt.  Tom,  xviii,  253,  254;  Hudson  River  Ore 
and  Iron  Co.,  xviii,  252  ;  Weed,  xvii  [748]  ;  Dutchess  county  ; 
Beekman,  xvii  [74S]  ;  Clove  Spring,  xvii  [748];  Fi^bkill,  xvii 
[748]  ;  Essex  county  ;  Crown  Point,  xvii,  7  16  ;  xviii,  748  ; 
Lover's  Hole,  xviii,  753;  Miller,  xviii,  751 ;  Mineville,  xix, 
666;  New  Bed,  xvii,  721,  739  el  seq.  ;  xviii,  751  et  seq.  ;  Old 
Bed,  xvii,  739  rtseq.;  xviii,  75(>  ;  xx,  o~~  el  seq.,  oW ;  P<irt 
Henry,  xvii,  746 ;  xviii,  747  et  seq.;  xix,  663 ;  xx,599;  Jef- 
ferson county;  Keene,  xvii  [747]  ;  ShirtleflT.  xvii  [747] ;  Orange 
county;  Greenwooil,  xvii,  746;  Putnam  county  ;  Croft,  xvii 
[746];  Croton  Magnetic,  xvii,  737,  746;  xix,  666;  xx.  111, 
575  et  seq. :  Forest  of  l>ean,  xvii  [74«»]  ;  Mahopac.  xvii  [746]  ; 
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McCollum,  xvii  L74G]  ;  Tilly  Foster,  xvii,  746,  758 ;  xx,  582  ; 
Theal,  xvii  [746]  ;  Todd,  xvii  L746J ;  Rockland  county  ;  Ster- 
ling, xvii  [746J  ;  St.  Lawrence  county  ;  Benson,  xix,  192,  663, 
666;  Clark,  xvii  [747]  ;  Jayville,  xvii  [747];  Pike,  xvii  [747]  ; 
PoUey,  xvii  [747];  Tate,  xvii  [747];  North  Carolina:  Mitchell 
county;    Cranberry   (magnetite),  xix,   667;    xx   [179],  224  ; 
Stokes  county ;    Banner,  xx,  184  ;    Becky  Nelson,    xx,  184 ; 
Carlin,  xx,  185;  Cherry  Tree,  xx,  184;  Grandfather,  xx,  183; 
Isaac   Fagg,  xx,   185;    Langford,  xx,  184;    Nelson,  xx.  182; 
Pepper,   xx,  185;    Rodgers,    xx,    184;  Shropshire,  xx,  184; 
Pennsylvania:    Berks  county  ;    Bechtelsville,  xix,  667  ;  Jones, 
xvii,  744;  Carbon  county ;    Lehigh  Gap  (paint-ore),  xix,  321; 
^lontour  county  ;  Danville,  xx,  369 ;  Utah  :  Juab  count}' ;  Tin- 
tic  district.  Dragon,  xvi,  10;  Virginia:  Alleghany  county:  Blue 
Ridge  (specular),  xix,  1017  ;  Longdale,  xix,  1019 ;  xx,  96  et  .srcy 
Low  Moor,  xvii,  103;   xix,  1020;   Franklin  county;  Rocky 
Mount,  Clark  (magnetite),  xx,  175;  Patrick  county  ;  Hairston 
XX,  178;  Roanoke,  county ;  Crozer,  xix,  1026;  Wise  county 
Big  Stone  Gap  (brown  and  fossil),  xix,  1023  ;  Wythe  county 
Brown  Hill,  xx,  177  ;   Wisconsin;  Ashland  county  ;  Germania 
xvi,  186;  Kakagon,  xvi,  186;  xvii,  719;  Montreal,  xvi,    186 
Nimikon  (Carey),  xvii  [719] ;  Odanah,  xvii   [719];    Trimble 
xvi,  186.     Other    Countries  :    Canada :   British    Columbia 
Texeda    Island,   xvi   [140];    Ontario;    Haliburton    county 
Snowdon  district,  xix,  33  ;  Hastings  county  ;  Central  Ontario 
R.  R.,  xix,  32;  Peterboro county  ;  Belmont,  xix,  30;  xx,  172 
Blairton,  xix,  31  ;  Quebec;  Baldwin,  Bristol,  Haycock,  Hull 
xvi,  140 ;  Cuba :  Juragua,  xix  [291]  ;    Nova  Scotia :   Acadia 
xvi,  136;  Cobequid  Hills,  Londonderry,  xvi,  135;  Loch  Lo- 
mond, xviii  [202]  ;    Onslow,  xviii  [202]  ;    Tenny  Cape,  xviii 
[202];  Russia:  Malo-blagodatj,  xvi,  347,  350;    Sweden:  Dan- 
nemora,  xvii,  603  ;  xviii,  634. 

Iron-mines  of  the  United  States,  consumption  of  timber  in,  xvii, 
267. 

Iron-mining  in  New  Jersey  :  early  history  of,  xx,  215  ;  fluctuations 
in,  XX,  220. 

Iron-mining  industry  of  New  York  for  the  past  decade,  xvii, 
745. 

Iron  Mountain  iron-mine,  St.  Francis  county,  Mo.,  xvii  [723],  730. 

Iron  Mountain,  St.  Francis  county,  Mo.,  iron-ore,  xx,  257. 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  Ludington  iron-mine,  xvii,  616. 

Iron  and  nickel,  crystalline  sulphides  of,  xvi,  117. 

Iron  ocher  in  Sumatra,  xx  [60]. 
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Iron-ores:  analy>*<'.s  iscc  analyses  of  iron-ores;;  xvi,  147,  148, 
l.s<>,  18:^.,  187,  189,  ').3G,  r>8li,  847,  848,  849;  xviii,  2f)l,  202, 
2(«,  mi,  311,  759,  702;  xix,  60,  61,  1018  et  $efi. ;  concen- 
tration by  magnetic  separation,  xvii,599;  cont  in  Scnquachie 
Valley,  Tenn.,  xvii,  46;  (lesulphurization  of  pyritiferous,  xviii, 
78;  deterinination  of  phosphorus  in,  xvii,  7oO;  itnportjitions 
from  foreijrn  coiintrieH,  1888,  xvii,  715,  724,  727  ;  importations 
of,  to  United  States,  1887-88,  xix,  17  ;  magnetic  concentration, 
xvii,  728;  xix,  r>2,  71, 187,  656;  magnetic  concentrates  of,  xx, 
575;  magnetization  of,  xix,  289;  phoriphatic  ores  in  the 
Southern  States,  xvii,  85;  prominent  sources  of  supply,  xvii, 
715;  sizing  in  magnetic  concentration,  xvii,  733;  use  of  fine 
ore  in  the  blastfurnace,  xvii.  731  ;  washing,  xix,  10-29, 
Localities:  United  States:  Alabama:  Chilton  county  (phos- 
j)horitic,  metam(>rphic),  xvii,  91  [93] ;  Red  Mountain  (fossil), 
xvii,  137,  152;  Talladega  county  (silurian  brown),  xvii, 
91  [93];  Appalachian  Valley,  xix,  8  et  teq. ;  Colorado:  xvii, 
724;  xviii,  266;  Cimntrtintt :  Litchfield  county,  Salisbury,  xx 
[224]  ;  (kmijia:  xvii  [*.»!]  ;  in  Hiawa.s.see  Valley  (  brown  hema- 
tite, magnetic  and  specular),  xvi  [840,  843] ;  Marylmul :  Haiti- 
more  ores  (carbonates,  altered  and  unaltered),  xvii,  464  ;  Muir- 
k irk  ores,  xvii,  466;  Mirhifjnn :  Lake  Superi<»r,  xix,  59.  4M  ; 
Menominee  range,  xvi,  525 ;  xvii,  617,  619  (blue  hematite); 
Mittnissijrjn  :  Lauderdale  county.  Enterprise,  xvi,  146;  Mismuri : 
Iron  county.  Pilot  Knob,  xx,  257;  St.  Francis  county.  Iron 
Mountain,  xx,  257;  AV»f  Jersey:  xvii,  722;  Highlands  of 
northern,  xx,  215  ;  Morris  county,  xx,  132  ;  iVttr  York :  (mag- 
netic), xviii,  747  ;  Adirondack  and  I>ake  Champlain  region 
(magnetite),  xvii,  721,  7'JS  [745],  746;  xx  [224];  Clinton 
county  (fossil  ores) ;  xvii  [745],  748 ;  Columbia  county 
(limonite),  xvii  [745],  748;  Dutchess  county  (limonite),  xvii 
[745],  748  ;  Wassaic.  xvii,  472  ;  Ks.^ex  county,  Min«ville  (,m:ig- 
netite),  xvii,  750 ;  New  Hed,  xx,  60<» ;  Old  Bed,  xx,  577,  •iOO; 
Port  Henry,  xx,  583,  51K>;  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  (mag- 
netite), xvii  [745],  74(> ;  Hudson  Hiver  (carbonates),  xvii  [745], 
748;  Jetferson  county  (red^iematite),  xvii  [745),  747  ;  Putnam 
county  (magnetite),  xvii,  737  ;  (nuignetic),  xx,  115  ;  Kiehujoml 
county,  Stnten  Island  (limonite\  xvii  [745],  749;  St.  Ijiw- 
rence  county  (red  hematite),  xvii  [745],  747  ;  Wayne  county 
(fossil  ores),  xvii  [745],  748;  \nrth  Chroliwi :  Stokes  county 
(nuignetite),  xx,  174;  Dunbury  (magnetic  hard-,  -  *  - 
and  ."and-ore),  xx,  182;  (hepon :  xvii  [724];  /'». 
Lebanon  county,  xx  [224];  Cornwall  ore-banks,  xvii,  720; 
Montour  county,  Danville,  xx,  370;  Tcnncfttee  :  xvii  [*♦!];  Vir- 
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ginia:  xix,  1016;  Allegheny  county,  xx,  96;  Amherst  county 
(magnetic),  xx  [176];  Bedford  county,  Davis  Mill  section 
(magnetic),  xx,  179;  Botetourt  county  (brown),  xix,  1024 ; 
Campbell  county  (magnetic),  xx  [176];  Franklin  county. 
Rocky  Mount  (magnetic),  xx,  175 ;  Henry  county  (magne- 
tite), XX,  174 ;  Louisa,  Spottsylvania  and  Stafford  counties 
(brown  ores),  xx,  196;  Oriskany  brown,  xix,  1018;  Patrick 
county,  Stewart's  Knob  section  (magnetites),  xx,  178;  Taze- 
well county  (brown),  xix,  1018;  Wythe  county.  Brown  Hill 
section  (magnetite  and  brown  hematite),  xx,  177  ;  Washington  : 
xvii  [724];  West  Virginia:  Greenbrier  county,  Glenmore  (red 
fossil),  xvii,  119.  Other  Countries  :  Africa  :  Transvaal,  xviii, 
347 ;  Canada :  Ontario,  Peterboro  (magnetite),  xx,  172  ;  China, 
xix,  575;  Germany,  xix,  332;  New  Brunsmck,  xvi,  IZd;  Nova 
Scotia,  xviii,  199  et  seq. 

Iron-Ores  of  the  United  States  (Hunt,  T.  S.),  xix  [xxiv],  3. 

Iron  Ores  of  Virginia  and  their  Development  (Pechin),  xix  [xxxiil, 
1016. 

Iron  pig-patterns,  xvii,  427. 

Iron-production  :  in  America,  England  and  Germany,  xix,  331, 
332,  358  ;  at  some  German  furnaces,  xix,  346  et  seq.  ;  in  Great 
Britain,  1880-90,  xix,  481 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  xix,  962;  of  vari- 
ous countries,  xvii,  715. 

Iron-pyrites  (see  also  pyrites)  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii 
[498]. 

Iron- Resources  of  Colorado  (Chauvenet),  xviii  [.r.ri],  266. 

Iron  River  iron-mine,  Menominee  county,  Mich.,  xvi,  173,  864  ; 
xvii  [629],  718. 

Iron  Silver  Mining  Co.,  silver-mines,  Leadville,  Colo.,  xviii  [146, 
159],  165  et  seq. 

Iron  and  Steel  Institute  :  its  origin,  aims  and  works,  xix,  475 ;  New 
York  meeting,  proceedings  of,  xix,  xxxi ;  presentation  of  Besse- 
mer medal,  with  addresses  by  Sir  James  Kitson  and  Hon.  A. 
S.  Hewitt,  xix  [xa-.w"],  515. 

Ironton  iron-mine,  Gogebic  range,  Mich.,  xvi,  186  et  seq.;  xvii 
[719], 

Irvine,  George  W.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr,  Emmons's  paper 
on  the  geology  of  Butte,  Montana,  xvi,  59. 

Irving,  Johnston  &  Co.'s  asbestos-mines,  Thetford,  Quebec,  Can., 
xviii,  326. 

Irving,  R.  D.,  on  the  origin  of  iron-ore  beds,  Menominee  county, 
Mich.,  xvii,  629.  \ 

Isaac  Fagg  iron-mine  (magnetic),  Stokes  county,  N.  C,  xx,  185. 
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Iron-\vorks  (see  also  blast-furnaces) :  Atahar/ui :  Jefferson  county ; 
Birmingham,  Sloss  Steel  an<l  Iron  Co.,  xvii,  61.  211,  212; 
Thoma.s,  Pioneer  Mininj;  and  Manufacturiiif;  Co.,  xvii  [142]; 
Wo(Kl\var(l,  Woodward  Iron  Co.,  xvii  [141]  ;  Maine:  Piscalii- 
quis  county;  Katahdin  Iron  Works,  xviii,  3C4 ;  Maryland: 
Baltimore,  Stickney  Iron  Co.,  xvii, 471 ;  Massachusetts:  Bristol 
county  ;  Fall  River  Iron  Works,  xviii  [214]  ;  South  Boston, 
xvii,  460;  iVetp  Jers^ ;  Monmouth  county;  Tinton  Falls,  xx 
[21G] ;  Sussex  county;  Edison,  xx,  22o ;  Stanhope,  Muscon- 
etong,  xviii  [8<»] ;  Warren  county  ;  Oxford  Iron  and  Nail  Co., 
xviii  [214,  215];  Netc  York:  Oneida  county;  Franklin  Iron 
Manufacturing  Co.,  xvii  [748]  ;  Kirkland  Iron  Co.,  xvii  [748]; 
Pennsylvania :  Allegheny  county  ;  Pittsburgh,  Carbon  Iron 
Co.,  xvii,  678;  Berks  county;  Birdsboro,  E.  &  (i.  Brook  Iron 
Co.,  xviii,  427;  Bucks  county;  Kiegelsville,  Durh;;ni,  xvii 
[102];  xviii,  379  ;  Cambria  county  ;  Johnston,  Cambria  Iron 
Co.,  xvii,  227  ;  Cameron  county  ;  p]mporium,  Cameron,  xviii, 
434;  Chester  county  ;  Phoenixville,  Phanix,  xviii,  88;  Mont- 
gomery county;  Pottstown,  Warwick,  xvii  [124];  Westmore- 
land county;  Coketon,  Isabella  furnace,  xvi,  545;  Virginia: 
Alleghany  county  ;  Longdale,  xvii  1.124] ;  Low  Moor,  xvii  [123, 
1241,129.  Other  Countries:  Austria:  experiments  at  works 
in,  XX,  114;  Canada:  Ontario;  Hamilton,  xvi,  135  ;  London, 
xvi,  135:  Toronto,  xvi,  135;  (Quebec;  Druiuniondvilh',  xvi,  1-35; 
Montreal,  xvi,  135 ;  Radnor,  xvi,  i;i5  ;  Finland:  Wiirtsilii.  xvi, 
388  et  seq. ;  German i/ :  Aachen.  Rothe  Erde,  xvii,  93  :  Ruh- 
rort,  Rhein  Steel  Works,  xvii,  93  ;  Lorraine:  Hayingen,  Fois 
de  Wendel  Co.,  xvii,  93;  AVtr  Brunsiaick:  St.  John.  xvi.  i;i5; 
yova  Scotia:  Halifax,  xvi,  135;  New  Glasgow,  xvi,  1^35; 
Russia:  Lake  Onega ;  Petrozavodsk,  xvi,  354;  Siceden  :  ex- 
j)erinients  at  works  in,  xx,  114. 

Isabella  V)last-furnaces,  Etna,  Pa.,  visit  to,  xix.  rrr. 

Isabella  furnace,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  xvii  [150] ;  xix,  934;  xx  [255],273. 

Isabella  Furnace  Works,  Coketon,  Westmoreland  county.  Pa.,  xvi, 
545. 

Isle  Ivoyale  copper-mines,  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  xix.  GSS. 

Isochemic  lines,  a  study  in,  xvii,  616. 

Itacolumite  in  Hiawassee  Valley,  xvi,  845,  8-51. 

Ithaca^  Tompkins  county,  N.  Y.,  gas-well,  xvi,  941,  951. 

Ivanhoe  Itlast-furnace,  Wythe  county,  Va.,  xix,  986. 

ivKs,  J.\MKs  T.  B. :  Method  of  Constructing  Strat/i-Maps  to  liejircsent 
Stratification  or  Bedding,  x\''i  [xxnu],  768;  An  Occurrence  of  Cop- 
per-Glance, Xorth  of  Ijxke  Huron,  with  Notes  on  the .  Structure  of 
tltis  Locality,  xviii  [xx'],  72. 
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Jackson  coal-mine,  Sullivan  county,  Pa,  xvii,  615. 

Jackson   iron-mine,  Marquette  county,  Mich.,  xvi,  173;  xvii,  717, 

Jackson,  Prof.  Wendell,  microiscopic  examination  of  porphyry  of 
Aspen  Mountain,  Colo.,  xvii,  168. 

Jacobus,  D.  S.  :  The  Efficiency  of  a  Steam-Boiler  Using  the  Waste-Gas 
oj  a  Blast-Furnace  as  fuel  xvii  [xxli'],  50  :  Latest  DevelopmenUi  in 
Compressed- Air  Motors  for  Tramways,  xix  [ix],  553  :  Water-Gas 
as  a  Steam-Boiler  Fuel,  xvii  [xxvt],  300 ;  remarks  in  discussion 
of  Mr.  Keep's  paper  on  Aluminum  and  other  metals  compared, 
xviii,  834. 

J  agger  coal-bed.,  Ala.,  xvii,  221. 

Jamme,  George,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Gordon's  paper  on 
large  furnaces  on  Alabama  material,  xvii,  141. 

Jasper,  its  influence  on  the  phosphorus-content  of  ore  in  Luding- 
ton  mine,  Mich.,  xvii,  625. 

Jayville  iron-mines,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [747]. 

Jebel-Melah  salt-mine,  Algeria,  xvii  [110]. 

Jefferson  coal-mine,  Ala.,  xvii,  214. 

Jefferson  county,  Ala.:  coal-mines,  xvii,  210  et  seq. ;  xix,  298; 
coal  production,  1887,  xvii,  207,  210  et  seq. 

Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.  :  iron  district,  xvii  [745],  747 ;  natural 
gas,  xvi,  957. 

Jeffrey  asbestos-mine,  Danville,  Quebec,  Can.,  xviii,  327. 

Je-Hol,  China,  silver-lead  mining  district,  xix,  585. 

Jellico  cannel  coal-mine,  Campbell  county,  Tenn.,  xviii,  438. 

Jenckes  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sherbrooke,  Can.,  xviii  [286]. 

Jenny  on  structure  of  tin-bearing  veins.  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii 
[590]. 

Je-Shui,  China,  gold-district,  xix, 594. 

Jesse  silver-mine.  Aspen,  Col.,  xvii  [171]. 

Jigging  :  assays  of  products,  xvii,  671 ;  English  system  versus  Con- 
tinental, xvii,  637  ;  in  Lake  Superior  copper-mills,  xvii,  637, 
640,670;  speed,  ore-bedding  and  water  used  in,  xviii,  261; 
in  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.'s  dressing-works,  xvii,  637,  654,  659 
et  seq. ;  velocities  of  particles  calculated  by  Rittinger's  formula, 
xviii,  647. 

Jigs  :  Conkling,  for  concentrating  ores,  xvi,  609  ;  for  coal-washing 
at  Drifton,  Pa.,  xix,  420;  Hartz,  xvii,  662,  674;  xviii,  257  ct 
seq. ;  Liihrig,  xx  [617]  ;  Parsons,  xvii,  6()1,  662,  669. 

Jig-sieves,  the  effect  of  size  of  mesh  on  the  jigging  process.,  xvii, 
652,  658. 

Joab  Lawrence  silver-lead-mine,  Lilttle  Cottonwood  Canon,  Salt 
Lake  county,  Utah,  xvi  [5,  13]. 

Jo  Bowers  silver-mine,  Tintio  district,  Juab  county,  Utah,  xvi,  11. 
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Joggings  (.oal  Held,  N.  H.,  xvi  [139]. 

Johnson  :  filter-presis,  xx,  11  ;  method  of  connecting  rubber-hose 
with  KUH-pipe  ni|»i»k'8,  xx,  14. 

Jon.Nson,  Guy  K.  :  Methods  of  M'orkiny  and  Surret/imf  thf  Miue«  of  the 
Longdale  Iron  Company,  Virtjiaia,  xx  [Iviii],  9(J. 

JoHXso.N,  J.  E.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  American  blast-lurnace 
practice,  xx,  265. 

Johnson's  ^'old-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  xx,  -306. 

Joliet  Steel  Works,  Joliet,  111.,  xx,  2.')G. 

Jo.NKs,  Clkmk.vs:  The  Mfujnetization  of  Iron-Ore,  xix  [vii],  289; 
Phosphorus  in  Pig- Iron^  Steel  and  Iron-Ora<,  xviii  [jc/ni],  7(6; 
A  Rapid  Method  for  the  Reduction  of  Ferric  Sulphate  in  Volu- 
vietric  Aiuili/xis,  xvii  [W/t],  411;  Silica  Determinatiims  in  liloM- 
Furnace  Cinder,  xvi  [xrc],  89 ;  remarks  in  discussion  of  mag- 
netic concentration  of  iron-ore,  xx,  59.3. 

Jones  iron-mine,  lierks  county.  Pa.,  xvii,  744. 

J().\i-a,  T.  1).,  remarks  in  discussion  of  .Mr.  Norris's  paper  on  cen- 
trifugal ventilators,  xx,  071. 

Jones,  William  R.,  biographical  notice  of,  xviii  [xrr],  621. 

Jordan  gas-wells,  Wirt  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y..  xvi.  9'i4, 
\y.'A). 

Jordan,  James  B.,  method  of  making  models,  xvi,  28.5. 

Jordan  silver-lead-mine,  Bingham  Canon, Salt  I.rfike  county,  Utah, 
xvi,  11  [20], 

Joseph's  Coat  Springs,  Yellowstone  Park,  occurrence  of  scorodite 
ill,  xvi,  SOI. 

Juab  county,  Utah  :  outputof  ores,  xvi,  4  ;  silver-lead-mines,  xvi.  9. 

Julian,  Fra.nk  :  A  Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Manganese  in  Steel, 
xvi  [xxrvi],  355. 

Julian  I.ane  silver-mine.  Mono  district,  Juab  county,  Utah,  xvi,  11. 

Julien  electrical  accumulator,  xviii,  349  et  i<e<]. 

Junin,  ])lateau  of,  Peru,  xvi,  731. 

Jupiter  furnace,  St.  Ixuis,  Mo.,  xx,  257. 

Juragua  iron-mines,  Cuba,  xix  [291], 

Jurassic  formation:  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [571];  Hondunu*. 
C.  A.,  xvii  [438J ;  Maryland,  xvii  [464J. 

Jura-trias  red  sandstone,  Colo.,  xvii,  376. 

Kai-Ping  coal  deposits,  China,  xix,  571. 
Kaiping  eoal-field.  North  China,  xvi.  96. 

KuipiiKj  <  'niil-Minr.  Xniili    Cliiitii  (SiiiiMW  :iiiil  KwANi.y  xvi  fj-j-il. 

95. 
Kakagon  iron-mine,  Ciogtbic    rangi .   \\  i.-..  wi    [LSOj,  IbT  ;    xvu 
[71'..]. 
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Kamloops  coal-mine,  British  Columbia,  xviii,  315. 

Kanawah  salt-wells,  W.  Va.,  xvii  [110]. 

Kansas :  coal  production  in  1887-88,  xviii,  124  ;  Logan  county ; 
Kussel  Springs,  nickel-ore,  xvii,  636. 

Kansas  City  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Carbon  Hill,  Walker  county,  Ala., 
xvii,  210,  220. 

Kaolin  ;  analysis,  xviii,  406 ;  in  Ouray  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  141. 

Katahdin  Iron  Works,  Piscataquis  county,  Me.,  ore-roasters,  xviii, 
304. 

Kearsarge  copper-mine.  Lake  Superior,  Mich,  xix,  684. 

Kebler,  E.  A.,  analysis  of  iron,  xvii,  700. 

Kedzie,  G.  E.  :  The  Bedded  Ore-Dqwisits  of  Red  Mountain  Mininy 
Didrid,  Ouray  County,  Colorado,  xvi  Ixxxvi],  570. 

Keene  iron-mine.  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [747]. 

••  Keep's  tests,"  xvii  [257,  474,  686]  ;  xviii  [108,  46a],  798,  813. 

Keep,  W.  J.:  Aluminum  in  Cast-iron,  xviii  [xx],  102;  Aluminum, 
and  Other  Metals  Compared,  xviii  [x^yi],  798 ;  Aluminum  in 
Wrought- Iron  and  Steel  Castings,  xviii  [x/t/i],  835  ;  Manganese  in 
Cast-Iron,  xx  [Ivii],  291  ;  Phosphorus  in  Cast-Iron,  xviii  [xxy], 
458 ;  remarks  in  discussion  of  Prof.  Langley's  paper  on  alu- 
minum in  steel  ingots,  xx,  241 ;  on  the  influence  of  aluminum 
on  cast-iron,  xvii  [473]. 

Keep,  W.  J.,  Fleming,  H.  S.,  and  Orton,  Edward,  Jr.  :  Silicon  in 
Cast-Iron,  xvii  [x^u],  683. 

Keep,  W.  J.,  and  Ortox,  Edward,  Jr.  ;  Feiro-Silicon  and  the  Econ- 
omy of  its  Use,  xvii  [xxvf],  253. 

Kelly,  William:  Sinking  Through  Wet  Gravel  and  Quicksand  near 
Norway,  Mich.,  xx  [/riVi],  188. 

Kennedy,  Hugh,  remarks  in  discussion  of  American  blast-furnace 
practice,  xx,  265,  268,  273. 

Kennedy,  Julian  :  remarks  in  discussion  of  American  blast-fur- 
nace practice,  xx,  267,  274 ;  of  Mr.  Gay  ley's  paper  on  American 
blast-furnace's,  xix,  977  ;  of  Mr.  Keep's  paper  on  manganese 
in  cast-iron,  xx,  315. 

Kentucky :  asphaltic  sands,  xviii  [578,  582]  ;  cannel-coal,  xviii, 
436  ;  coals  and  cokes  in  western,  xvi,  581 ;  coal-production  in 
1887-88,  xviii,  124  ;  iron  from  lean  ores  used  as  "  softeners," 
xvii,  254  ;  tar-springs,  xvii  [358J. 

Kent,  William  :  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Gayley's  paper  on 
American  blast-furnaces,  xix,  981  ;  of  Mr.  Hunt's  paper  on 
tests  of  structural  wrought-iron  and  steel,  xx,  700 ;  of  mag- 
netic concentration  of  iron-ore,  xx,  581,  586. 

Kenzie  silver-mine,  Juab  county,  Utah,  xvi  [10]. 

Kerl  on  tin-assaying,  xviii,  11,  15. 
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Kessler  silvfr-lea<l-mine.  liig  Loituwood  Canon,  Salt  Lake  county, 
Itah.  xvi  [13]. 

Keweena>v  copper-district.  Laki*  Superior,  xix,  681. 

Keystone  Mast-furnace,  Binlsboro,  Pa.,  xviii,  427. 

Keystone  lirirlge  Works,  Pitt.shur^'h,  Pa.,  visit  to,  xix,  xxr. 

Kiddie  on  use  of  platinum  ware  in  electrolytic  assays,  xvii,  410. 

Kilns  :  for  calcining;  paint-ore  at  Lehigh  Gap,  Carbon  county,  Pu., 
xix,  328;  tired  with  ga.s,  xviii,  880:  (ijers,  xviii,  78,  8»J,  3<J"> 
etseq.;  for  roasting  silver-ore  at  Chinese  mines,  xx,  93  ;  Weet- 
man,  xviii,  304. 

King  rtnl,  versm  the  Amy  and  Silversmith  Mining  Co.,  xvii,  787. 

King    Brothers'  asbestos-mine,  Tbetford.  (2uebec,  Can.,  xviii,  320. 

King,  Prof.  F.  H.,  method  of  making  models,  xvi.  2-83,  21XV 

Kings  county,  Nova  Scotia,  bog  iron-ore,  xviii,  200. 

Kinnaird's  Cove  coal-mine  (outcrop),  Marion  countv,  Tenn..  xvii 
[47]. 

K I RCHKOFF,  Charles,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Austin  s  paper 
nil  matting  dry  auriferous  silver  ores,  xvi.  2<)r>. 

Kirkaldy,  on  testing  structural  wrought-iron  and  steel,  xx,683 
<•(  seq.,  723. 

Kirkland  blast-furnace,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [748]. 

Kishpaugh  iron-mine,  Warren  county.  N.  J.,  xx  [221]. 

Kitchell.  Dr.  William,  report  on  the  iron-mines  of  New  Jersey, 
XX,  217. 

KiTso.N,  Sir  James:  British  ContrihxUion  (o  the  Mdallurgif  of  Iron 
and  Steel,  address  at  the  Pittsburgh  International  Session.**, 
Oct..  1890,  xix  [j:x],  807  ;  The  PreM-ntadon  of  the  lie^tsemer  Mednl, 
adddre.ssat  presentation  of  njedal  to  Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  xix 
[.»•-//>'],•')  15. 

Kittanning  coal-bed,  Clearfield  county.  Pa.,  xvi  [').>'.>].  042  d  »eq. 

Klinger,  Plumber  and  Moran  oil-wells,  Bolivar  township,  Alle- 
gany county,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  932. 

K.NAPP,  (Jeorge  F.  :  remarks  in  discussion  of  magnetic  concen- 
tration of  iron-ore,  xx.  583. 

Knowersville  gas-well,  .Albany  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  ".>.'»1. 

Knowles  pum|)S,  xx,  8  <t  n<q.,  188  et  so/. 

Knowlton  copper-mine.  Lake  Superior.  Mich.  xix.  7<'2. 

Knox  t;irni,  Wirt  township.  Allegany  c«^unty,  N.  Y.,  oil-  an«l 
gas-wells,  xvi,  93(>. 

Knox  gas-well,  Finch  farm,  Albany  county,  N.  Y..  xvi,  953. 

Knoxville  silver-mine,  Cochise  county,  Ariz.,  xvii,  7G7  et  »eq.:  xviii, 
910. 

Koch  on  bacillus  in  water,  xvii,  34(V 

Koch.  Walter  E.,  remarks  in  discussion  ot  .Mr.  Hunt  s  i>apcr  on 
testij  of  structural  wrought-iron  and  steel,  xx,  713. 
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Koepe  system  of  winding  from  shafts,  xvii,  429. 

Koerting:  plunger-pumps,  xx,  9  et  seq. ;  steam-jet  ventilator,  xx 
[41]. 

Kohinoor  colliery,  Shenandoah  City,  Pa.,  xvi,  307. 

Kong  Loon  Kongsi  tin-mine,  ^[alay  Peninsula,  xx,  66. 

Kongsberg,  Norway,  vnlue  of  ores  treated  by  pyritic  smelting, 
xvi,  263. 

Korea,  gold-mining  and  milling  in,  xviii,  363. 

Kotta  Ranah  tin-mines,  Siak  district,  Sumatra,  xx,  55  et  seq. 

Kraut  on  volatility  of  gold,  xvii  [3,  7]. 

Krohm,  Prof.  R.,  on  tests  for  structural  steel,  xx  [723,  724]. 

Krom  steel-rolls,  xx  [152,  590]. 

Kunhardt  and  Maynard  on  iron-ore  concentration  at  Lyon  Moun- 
tain, N,  Y.,  xvii  [732,  734]. 

Kunhardt,  W.  B. :  map  of  U.  S.  coal  and  iron-ore  regions,  xix,  483  ; 
report  on  Croton  iron-mines,  xx  [596,  603]. 

Ku-Shan-Tzu,  China,  silver-lead  mines,  xix,  585,  588. 

Kvistel  on  loss  of  gold  by  volatilization,  xvii,  5,  9. 

Kwang,  Kwong  Yung,  report  on  Kaiping  coal-mine,  North  China, 
xvi,  95. 

Kyler  coal-mine,  Clearfield  county,  Pa.,  xvi,  543. 

Labar  gas-well,  Wirt  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  934, 
936'. 

La  Belle  Steel  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  visit  to,  xix,  xxiv. 

Labor:  cost  of,  in  Sequachie  Valley,  Tenn...  xvii,  49;  in  Euro- 
pean and  American  Bessemer  works,  xix,  1135  ;  number  of 
men  required  to  operate  apparatus  for  handling  ingots  and 
moulds  in  Bessemer  steel-works,  xx,  356. 

Labor  and  iron  (address  of  Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt),  xix,  475. 

Labor  and  wages  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  532. 

La  Bourboule,  France,  arsenical  waters  of,  xvi,  802. 

Lackawanna  Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  xvii,  606,  731; 
l)last-furnaccs,  amount  of  concentrates  consumed  in,  xx,  585. 

Lackawanna  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  rolling-mills,  xx, 
620. 

Laccolites  in  the  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [571,  572]. 

Ladders  in  silver-mines,  Mongolia,  China,  xx,  91. 

Lady  Alice  silver-mine,  Iron  HiW,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  167. 

Lady  Ensley  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad  Co.,  Sheffield,  Ala.,  xx,  270. 

La  Grange,  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi  [910]. 

Lake  Angeline  iron-mine,  Marquette  county,  Mich.,  xvi,  174;  xvii, 
717  [753]. 

Lake  City  mining  district,  San  Juan  county,  Colo.,  xviii  [140]. 
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Lake  Chamfilain  iron  region,  N.  Y.,  xvii,  721  et  seq.  [645j,  746; 

production,  xviii,  747. 
Lake  county,  Colo.,  iron-resources  of,  xviii,  270. 
Lake  Krie,  pre-glacial  valley  of,  xvii,  822. 

Lake  JIanhury  slate  group,  Menominee  range,  Mich.,  xvi,  525. 
Lake  I'ark  Bathin<j  Resort,  Utah,  excursion  to.  xvi,  xxii. 
Lakes,  I'ruf.,  on  the  geology  of  Aspen  mining  region.  (\,]n.,  xvii, 

1G5  et  sell. 
Lake  Superior:  Chapin  iron-mine,  Menominee  ran^ri-,  xvi,  119; 

copper-mines,  xvi,  l.SJJ;  iron-region  and  (jres,  xvii,  71G  et  ««/y.  ; 

xix,  59,   484;  precious  metah,  xvi,   191;    resources  of,  xvi, 

108  ;  suggestions  for  development  of  iron  and  other  industries, 

xvi,  195. 
Lake  Superior  iron-mine,  Marquette  county,  Mich,  xvi,  173:  xvii, 

717. 
Lake  Valley,  Dona  Ana  county,  N.  M. :  experiments  in  tn>u_'h- 

lixiviation,  xvi,  392;  silver-mines,  xvi,  373. 
Lancaster  county,  S.  C,  Ilaile  gold-mine,  xvii,  314  it  .^y. ,   ma. 

Landis,  E.  K.  :  The  Determination  of  Iron  in  the  TaiUfrom  Matfuetic 
Omcentration,  xx  [/x</],  609;  Note  on  Savipling  Iron-Ore,  xx 
[6tT],  611 ;  remarks  in  discussion  of  magnetic  concentration  of 
iron-ore,  xx,  582  :  analyses  of  Croton  iron-ores,  xvii,  737,  744  ; 
microscopic  examination  of  crushed  ore,  xvii,  735. 

Langdon  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [221]. 

La.\«;I)<>.n,  N.  M.:  The  Uneof  Magnetic  Concentrate*  in  the  Port  Iltnry 
BladFnrnaceis,  xx  [Ixii],  599;  remarks  in  discussion  of  mag- 
netic concentration  of  iron-ore,  xx,  583,  584. 

Langford  ore-hank  (magnetite),  Stokes  county,  N,  C,  xx.  184. 

La.N<;,  llKUnKHX:    Conl-Wmitl  in  tin-  M<iNin(/  Bli.-<t-Fnnint< .  \\  \hi>'\. 

545. 
T.ANCF.KV,  John  W .:   Aluminum  in  Strcl  Imjots,  XX  \_l''ii]<  -••••;   inu:r- 

national  Standards  jor  the  Anahisii*  of  Iron  and  Steel,  xix  [mir], 

614  ;  XX  [/riT],  242  ;  remarks  in  dis<?ussion  of  Mr.  Keep's  paper 

on  manganese  in  cast-iron,  xx,  315  ;  of  Mr.  Wood's  paper  on 

electric  welding  and  metal-working,  xx,  252. 
Lanc.lky,  John  W  ,  Hunt,  Alfred  E.,  and   Hall,  ChaulesM.: 

The  Propertiefi  of  Aluminum,  With  Some  Infonnation  ReUiting  to  the 

Metal,  xviii  [xrxi],  528  (see  Errata,  913). 
Lanning  iron-mine,  Warren  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [222]. 
L'Anse,  Keweenaw  Hay,  Mich.,  shipping-port  for  iron-ores,  xvi, 

172. 
Lansell's  "  180"  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  xx,  475,  495. 
Lansell's  '' 222  "  gold-mine,  Victoria,  .Vustralia,  xx,  40<). 
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La  Plata  del  Libano  Mines,  Department  of  Tolima,  Republic  of  Colom- 
bia^ South  America  (Pierce),  xvi  [xxxvi],  301. 

Larfjc  Furnaces  on  Alabama  Material  (Gordon),  xvii  [xix,  xxm"],  135. 

La  Rica  gold-mine,  Colombia,  S.  A.,  xviii,  211. 

I.ARSso.v,  Per,  The  Chapin  Iron-Mine,  Lake  Superior,  xvi  [xxt'i'],  119. 

La  Salle  silver-mine.  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii,  171  et  seq. 

Lash  open-hearth  furnace,  xvi,  607. 

Las  Minas  gold-mine,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  xvii  [10]. 

Las  Planchas  silver-district,  Sonora,  Mexico,  xx,  740. 

Last  Chance  silver-lead-mine,  Bingham  Canon,  Salt  Lake  county, 
Utah,  xvi,  12. 

Last  Scheme  silver-mine,  Aspen,  Pitkin  county,  Colo.,  xvii,  107. 

Late  Acquisition  silver  mine,  Aspen,  Pitkin  county,  Colo.,  xvii, 
178. 

Latest  Development  in  Compressed-Air  Motors  for  Tramivays  (Jacobus), 
xix  [/x],  553. 

Lauderdale  county,  Miss.,  carbonate  iron-ore,  xvi,  146. 

Launders  :  in  front  of  precipitating-tanks,  xx,  7  ;  for  solution  in 
front  of  ore-tanks,  xx,  5. 

Laurentian  formation  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii,  294. 

Laurentian  rocks  in  the  United  States,  xix,  6. 

Uavaomno,  G.,  7'he  Old  Telegraph  Mine,  Utah,  xvi  [xvii],  25. 

La  Victorina  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  402. 

Law,  mining:  of  New  York,  xvi,  770;  of  United  States,  xviii, 
182,  881. 

Lawrence  cotton-mills,  Mass.,  visit  to,  xvi,  xxxvii. 

Lawrence  county,  S.  Dak.,  stamp-mills,  xvii,  498. 

Lawrence  farm,  Wirt  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  gas-well, 
xvi,  936. 

Lawyer  and  Fristol,  analysis  of  gilsonite,  xvii,  114. 

Lazarus  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  xx,  492. 

Leaching  (see  lixiviation) :  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  at  Old 
Telegraph  Mine,  Utah,  xvi,  29;  silver-sulphate,  Ziervogel  pro- 
cess for,  xviii,  66 ;  theory  of  deposition  of  ore,  xvii,  445,  448. 

Lead  :  alloys,  physical  tests  of,  xviii,  820 ;  antimony,  mercury 
and,  for  electrical  accumulators,  xviii,  350;  dressing-works, 
Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  xvii,  564,  659  ;  early  use  of,  in  Colorado 
snielting-practice,  xviii,  56;  effect  of  chlorine  on,  at  cherry- 
red  heat,  xvii,  36;  fumes,  bag-process  for  collecting,  xviii,  674; 
objections  to,  in  matte,  xviii,  65;  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [294]  ; 
])hysical  tests  of,  xviii,  818;  in  Red  Mountain  district,  Ouray 
county,  Colo.,  xvi,  580;  smelting  proilucts,  analysis  of,  xviii, 
685  et  seq. ;  test-cylinders  of,  for  experiments  with  explosives, 
xviii,  517. 
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Lead-furnaces  (see  uIho  furnaces  an«l  smeltiii;:) :  capacity  oi,  xvui, 

♦Id.  .l//^oMa;  Jasper  county,  I^jne  KIiii  Works,  xviii,  074. 
Lead-mines  (see  also  silver-lead  mines)  :  MiJtmuri:  Jasper  county, 

Hirch   Dij;^inj;s,  xviii,  077  ;    Lower  Joplin   Valley    I)i(;^in);s, 

xviii,  070;  Oronogo,  xviii,  07<) ;  Steven.s's  I>iff^in^s,  xviii.  070; 

Swindle  Diggings,  xviii,  G70 ;  Temple   Diggings,  xviii,  076; 

Newton    county,  Eastpoint.   xviii,  070  ;    (Jranby,   Holman's 

Diggings,  xviii,  070,  077:  Trent  Diggings,  xviii,  070;  Village 

Di^rgings,  xviii,  070. 
Lead-ores:  analyses,  xviii,   173,  070,   077;  concentration  of,  at 

Desloge  Lead  Co.'s  old  mill.  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  xviii,  263  ; 

growing  scarcity  of  Mexican,  in  the    West,  xx,  15 ;  in   Nova 

Scotia,  xviii,  203;  in  Ked  Mountain,  Colo.,  xviii,  140  .t   .,,, 

in  Africa,  Transvaal,  xviii.  347. 
Lead-poisoning  liysnjall  <juantity  of  lead  in  water,  xvii,  U4U 
Lead-silver-mines  (sec  silvcr-lead-minesj. 
Lead-silver  ores  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  582. 
Lead-smelting,  perfection  of,  in  the  West,  xx,  15. 
Leadville  ami  Black  Hills  ore-(leposit«  compared,  xvii,  586. 
Leadville,  Colo.:  concentration  practice  at,  xviii,  262;  genesis  of 

orc-dcposib*,  xvi,  805;    geology  and  ore-deposits  of  Iron  Hill, 

xviii,  145. 
Lead- works  :     MU^ouri:    St.   Francis    county;     Bonne    Terre; 

Dcsloge,  xviii,  203;    St,  Joseph,  xvii  [504,  6.37],  05(>  it  ^ij. : 

xviii,  203. 
Lead-zinc  deposit  at  Tung  Chi-Lung,  China,  xix,  575. 
Lebasteur,  on  testing  structural  steel,  xx  [723]. 
Lk<  KiK,  K.  (J.,  remarks  in  di.scussion  of  Mr.  Ells's  paper  on  mining 

industries  of  Quebec,  xviii,  333. 
Le  Comte,  Joseph,  on  deposition  of  ore  by  leaching,  xvii,  445. 
Ledebur  on  decomposition  of  pyrites  by  heat,  xviii,  SO. 
Ledoux  &  Co.,:    analyses  of  Croton  magnetic  iron  ore,  xx,  115; 

of  slag  at  Croton  iron-mine,  xx,  120. 
Lki)V.\ud,  T.  D.  :  SoiM  OnUirio  Miujiulitek^  xix  [r],  28  ;  xx  [/riV],  173. 
Leeds  stam|>-miil.  Silver  Kecf,  Washington  county,   I'taih,  xvi. 

382  d  setj. 
Lee  iron-mine,  Vermilion  district,  Minn.,  xvi,  1S2. 
Lee,    R.  W.,  renmrks   in  discussion  of  American  bhisl-fumace 

practice,  xx,  201>. 
Leggat,  John  A. :   address  of  welcome  at  Butte  City,  Mont.,  xvi, 

jrri/i;  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Emmons's  pa|>er  on  the 

geology  of  Butte,  M«Milana,  xvi,  50. 
Leooett,  Thom.\s  H.  :    Notes  on  the  Romrio  }fine  €U  San  Jtuinrito, 

Hondurnji,  C.  A.,  xvii  [rj-ri"],  432. 
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Legrand  on  boiling  point  of  saline  solutions,  xvii,  io3,  note. 

Lehigh  coal-mine,  Choctaw  coal-fields,  Indian  Territory,  xviii, 
657. 

Lehigh  Gap,  Carbon  county.  Pa.,  paint-ore  mines,  xix,  32L 

Lehigh  mining-region,  miners'  strike  of  1888,  xviii  [128]. 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.,  ventilating-fans  in  coal-mines,  xx,  655. 

Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre  CoalCo.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  ventilating- 
fans;  at  Ilollenback  colliery,  xx,  653;  at  Stanton  colliery,  xx, 
650. 

Len^,  Austria,  value  of  ores  treated  by  pyritic  smelting,  xvi,  263. 

Lesker,  .Jordan  &,  Co.,  oil-well,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  934. 

Lesley,  J.  P. :  Biographical  Notice  of  Charles  A.  Ashburner,  xviii 
[xxx],  365;  method  of  making  models,  xvi,  283,  295. 

Level's  method  of  tin-assay,  xviii,  28. 

Lems  and  Bartlett  Bag- Process  of  Collecting  Lead- Fumes  at  the  Lone 
Elm  Works,  Joplin,  Afissouri  (Dewey),  xviii  [_xlvii],  674. 

Lexington  silver-mine  and  mill,  Butte,  Silver  Bow  county,  Mont., 
xvi,  38  et  seq.,  54,  62  et  seq.,  372;  xvii,  11  ;  visit  to,  xvi,  xxii. 

Libano  gold-mines,  Colombia,  S.  A.,  xviii,  211. 

Life-History  of  Niagara  (Pohlman),  xvii  [xxv'],  322. 

Lighting  the  New  Croton  Aqueduct,  New  York,  during  construc- 
tion, xix,  721. 

Lignite  (see  also  coal)  :  analyses,  xviii,  314,  315  :  in  Crimson  and 
Wasatcli  mines,  Coalville,  Utah,  xvi,  357  ;  in  northwestern 
Colorado,  xvii,  377;  in  Ontario,  Can  ,  xvii  [294]  ;  at  Petite 
Anse  Island,  La.,  xvii  [107]. 

Lime  :  added  to  briquettes  in  Imperatori  process,  xx,  116  ;  ex- 
ceptionally pure,  from  eastern  Quebec,  xviii,  329. 

Lime  silver-mine.  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  162  etseq. 

Limestone  :  analyses  of,  xvi,  576  ;  xvii,  153, 774  ;  at  Aspen  Moun- 
tain, Colo.,  xvii,  163  ct  seq. ;  asphaltic,  xviii,  579  ;  in  eastern 
Quebec,  Can.,  xviii,  317,  329 ;  in  Greenbrier  county,  West 
Virginia,  xvii,  118  et  seq.;  in  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  154  ; 
in  Menominee  range,  Mich  ,  xvi,  525  et  seq. ;  in  Pictou  county, 
N.  S.,  xvi  [139] ;  xviii,  202 ;  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [294],  298. 

Limonite  (see  Hematite):  in  Hiawassee  Valley,  xvi  [843,  847]  ; 
magnetized  by  heat,  xix  [292]  ;  in  New  York,  xvii  [745,749]  : 
in  Pictou  county,  N.  S.,  xvi  [139]  ;  in  Rosario  mine,  Honduras, 
xvii  [442]. 

Lincoln  mining  district,  Beaver  county,  Utah,  xvi  [9]. 

Linden  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  visit  to  works,  xix,  xxiv. 

Lindley,  Douglas,  experiments  in  oxidizing-roasting  of  Murchie 
pyrite,  xvii,  6. 

Linkenbach  slime-bundle,  xviii  [257,  259]. 
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I/ixt  iif  ('oiiimrrritil  I'httxiihutes  (Adams),  xviii  [f-rri],  040. 
Lithium  :i.«s(.ciate<l  witli  tin  in  Hlack  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [503]. 
Lithographic  stone  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [21M]. 
Little   Aunif  gold-mine,  iSan  Jimn  di.strirt.  Kio  Grande  county, 

Colo.,  xviii,  44S. 
Little  Cottonwood  Canon,  Salt   Lake  county,  Utah,  ailver-lead- 

niinesj,  xvi  [3]. 
Little  Dai.sy  silver-mine,  Iron  Hill,  I.4ike county,  Colo,,  xviii,  165. 
Little  liiver,  concentrates  of  iron-ore,  xx,  585. 
Little  Stray  Horse  Gulch,  I^eadville,  Colo.,  xviii,  14(>. 
Live  Pine  Kilver-lead-mine,  Hin^rham  Canon,  Salt  I^ike  county, 

I'tah,  xvi,  12. 
Live  Yankee  silver-lead-mine,  liingliam  Canon,  Salt  Lake  county. 

I'tah.  xvi,  12. 
Lixiviation-plant.  con.struetion  of  details  for,  xx,  3. 
Lixiviation :  relininn  of  sulphides  obtained  in,  xx,  37  ;  of  silver- 

oH's  hy  UusscU  proceM,  xvi,  362;  trouj?h  lixiviation,  xvi,  662. 
Llewellyn,  N.  .L,  session  of  Institute  at  Edison  laboratory,  xvii, 

J  .If  I. 
Loch  Lomond  inm-mine.  Nova  Scotia,  xviii  [202]. 
Locked-wire  rope,  u.^^e  of,  xx,  766  ct  «v/. 
Locke  fall-roj)e  carrier,  xx,  767. 
LocKK,  JosEF'H  M. :  GilmmiU  or  I'intahUe,  a  Neir   Variety  of  A*phnl- 

t II in  from  the  I'intnh  }f<mutniim,  I'tnh,  xvi  [jrii/],  162. 
Locomotive,  eh-clric  nnne,  xix.  264,  270 ;  xx,  :io7  ct  seq. 
LocoM)Otivc  ladle-crane,  xix,  528. 
Lode  inininir-claim,  riglits  of  owner  of.  xviii,  SSI, 
Lode-theory  of  ore-deposit  at  Mount  .Morjjan  gold-mine,  Queens- 
land. XX,  144. 
LoixiK,  Kkh.vkd  W.,  and  KiriiAuns,  R.  H. :  Expn-imeutu  IlluMtrntin(t 

t/tt'  Dexeenl  of  the  Chanje  in  an  Iron  lilaMt- Furnace,  xvi  [m'r],  140. 
Logan  county,  Kan.,  nickel-ore.  xvii,  63r». 

Logan  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Lowistown,  Mitninct)unty,  I'a.,  xx.260. 
London,  Ontario,  Can.,  iron-works,  xvf,  1,35. 
London  silver-lead-mine.  Park  county,  Colo.,  xviii.  2r»2. 
Lone  Kim  Furnace,  analyses  of  smelting-products,  xviii,  685  et  »eq. 
Long  &  Co.,  coal-mines,  Cordova,  Walker  county,  Ala.,  xvii,  210. 
Londonderry,  Nova  Scotia,  iron-mines  and  works,  xvi,  135. 
Longdale  furnace,  Alleghany  county,  Va.,  xvii  [124]. 
Longdale  Iron  Co.,  Alleghany  county,  Va..  xvii  [103];  xx,  Oti. 
Longdale  iron-mine,  Alleghany  county,  Va.,  xix,  1010;  system  of 

iniiiiiig  at,  xvi,  SiVS. 
Longfellow  copper-mine,  Clifton  district,  Ariz.,  xix,  681,  680. 
Long  Islan<l  magnetic  sands,  xvii,  ~'.i3,  737. 
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Long-wall  method  of  mining,  Danville  iron-mines,  Montour 
county,  Pa.,  xx,  878. 

Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn.,  incline  railway  at,  xvi,  203. 

LooMi.s,  Buudett:  Fuel-Gas  and  Some  of  its  Applications,  xix  [xxxii], 
995. 

Lord,  Prof.  N.  W.,  analysis  of  ferro-silicon,  xvii,  255. 

Los  Angeles  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.,  gold-  and  silver-mines, 
Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  395. 

Los  Chanchos  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  405. 

Losses:  by  avalanches,  xviii,  583;  in  vanning  tellurides,  xviii, 
441,  44G ;  in  chloridizing  gold,  xviii,  600  ;  of  gold  in  chlori- 
dizing-roasting,  xvii,  10  et  seq. ;  of  heat,  in  gasifying  coal,  xviii, 
615,  859  ;  of  iron  in  Imperatori  process,  xx,  126  ;  of  lead  and 
silver  at  the  Germania  Smelting  Works,  Utah,  xvi,  20 ;  of  mer- 
cury in  Black  Hills  stamp-mills,  xvii,  530 ;  in  ore-concentra- 
tion at  Leadville,  Colo.,  xviii,  262 ;  in  ore-dressing  at  Bonne 
Terre,  Mo.,  and  at  Lake  Superior,  xvii,  676 ;  of  silver,  in  mill- 
ing, xvii,  250  et  seq. ;  of  silver,  in  slimes,  xviii,  250,  251  ;  by 
volatilization  in  matting  dry  auriferous  silver-ores,  xvi,  264. 

Losses  in  RoaMlng  Gold-Ores  and  the  Volatility  of  Gold  (Christy), 
xvii  [.'^x//],  3. 

Lo-To-Po-Tzu,  China,  silver-lead-mines,  xix,  585. 

Louis,  Henry  :  Chinese  System  of  Gold-Milling,  xx  [/x/V],  324. 

Louisiana,  manufacture  and  consumption  of  phosphoric  acid  fer- 
tilizer, xvii,  85. 

Louisville  silver-mine.  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  146 
et  seq.,  450. 

Lovell  and  Willett  farm,  Clarksville  township,  Allegany  county, 
N.  Y.,  gas- well,  xvi,  936. 

Lover's  Hole  iron-mine,  Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  xviii,  753. 

Lovett- Finney  ore-separator,  xx  [590]. 

Low,  A.  H.,  analysis  of  silver-ore,  xvii,  769. 

Lowell  silver-mine,  Uintah  district.  Summit  county,  Utah, 
xvi,  15. 

Lower  geyser  basin,  Yellowstone  Park,  xvii,  547  et  seq. 

Lower  Joplin  Valley  lead-deposits,  Jasper  county,  Mo.,  xviii,  676. 

Low  hearth,  French  and  German  equivalents  for,  xvi,  314. 

Lowmoor  Iron  C'o.,  Alleghany  Co.,  Va.,  blast-furnaces,  xvii  [123, 
124],  129. 

Lowmoor  iron-mine,  Alleghany  county,  Va.,  xvii,  103 ;  xix,  .1020  ; 
mining  in  soft  ore-bodies  at,  xvii,  103. 

Loyalsock,  Mahoopany  coal-fields.  Pa.,  xvii,  607. 

Luck  Sure  silver-mine,  Cochise  county,  Ariz.*,  xvii  [767],  774. 

Lucky  Boy  silver-lead-mine,  Bingham  Canon,  Salt  Lake  county, 
Utah,  xvi,  12. 
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Lucky  Cuss  silvcr-iiiinr',  ("(xliisr  o(»unty,  Ariz.,  xvii  [707],  774. 
Lucy  l»l;iHt-f»irii!i«<',  IMttsldirt'li.  !'a  .  xvii  f l'><>]  ;   xix.  'XM  ;  vi(*it  to, 

xix,  XIV. 
Ludington  imn-iiiiiH',  Mfjioimnc*'  cniiiiiy.  Mkii,  xvi,  17''I.  532; 

x\  ii.  .")<'(<i.  (Jlfl.  71S  ;  «"«»m|»rfSHt<|-air  plant  at,  xviii,  42<). 
Ludington  iron-ore  depoHJl :  phyHJciil  features,  xvii,  G1*J;  theory 

of  tnnnation,  xvii,  r»27.  • 

Liihrig  ji^'.  xx  [<''17]. 

Lumberman's  Mining  (.'o.,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich,  xvii  [GIO]. 
LrN<.K.  (i.,  nniarks  in  discussion  of  I'rof.  Langley's  paper  on  in- 
ternational standards  for  the  analysis  of  iron  and  steel,  xix, 

r,:'.\. 
Lupton  N.  T.,  analysos  of  Alabama  coal,  xvii,  213. 
Lykens  Valley  coal-bed,  I'a.,  xvii,  <i(K»,  Oil  note. 
Lykens  \'all«y  Coal  Co.,    Pa„  ventiiating-fans    at    collieries    of. 

xx.  WA'i. 
Lyell  on  geology  of  Niagara  Falls,  xvii,  324,  33.3. 
Lyman.  H.  S.,  use  (»f  contour  curves  in  ni<»d»'lin'^,  xvi.  2*J<). 
Lynch  i^old-inine,  Montgomery  county.  Md..  xviii,  4n|. 
Lyon  county,  Ky.,  iron-ore,  xvi  [•')n2]. 
Lyon  Mountain.  Clititon  county,  N.  Y. :  magnetili'?*  at,  xvi.  t*"*,* ; 

iron-ore  concentration  at,  xvii,  731  H  arfi. 
Lyon  silver-mill,  Dayton,  Nev.,  xix,  207  et  «•«/. 

Mabel  .Mining  Co.,  Warrior,  Jeflerson  county,  Ala.,  xvii,  210, 
2i:'.. 

Mabery,  Prof.  C.  F. :  determination  of  manganese  and  silicon 
in  cast-iron,  xx,  301  ;  on  the  inHuence  of  aluminum  on  cast- 
iron,  xvii,  473. 

Macfaki-ank,  (iHaiiam  :  NoU^  on  Amrrican  Cuimd  Coal,  xviii 
[xiriil  436. 

Mnrhinrnf  for  the  ('/lartjiug  of  Heating'  and  Mdlinff- Farnacen  (\N'eli.- 
M.\N).  xix  [viii\  313. 

Machinery:  Blake  crusher,  xvi,  7oS  ri  teq.  ;  for  breaking  coal, 
xix.  414;  Conkling  jig,  xvi,  (>00,  7W);  electric  mining,  xix, 
2.')S ;  XX,  31S,  :i.')(>  ft  ^.  ;  for  elevating  ami  <-onveying 
coal,  xix,  398;  Liihrig  jig,  xx,  617  ;  niining,  in  Chapin  iron- 
mine,  Ijjike  Su|)erior,  xvi,  127;  mining,  employe<l  at  lien- 
digo  gold-field,  Victoria,  Australia,  xx,  471  ;  ore-crushers, 
xvi,  Wl :  for  ore-.sampling,  xx,  422;  for  sizing  coal,  xix, 
4<>1  ;  for  welding  by  electricity,  xix,  8.*^. 

Mackintosh,  Hemphill  &  Co.,  Fort  I'ilt  Foundry,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  visit  to.  xix.  jrxir. 
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Mackintosh,  .1.  B. :  A  Crystalline  Siib-Sulphide  of  Iron  and  Nickel, 
xvi  [xjr],  117;  on  use  of  sulphuric  acid  in  electrolytic  as- 
say of  copper,  xvii  [408]. 

Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi,  950,  958. 

Madoc  township,  Ontario,  Can.,  magnetic  iron-ore,  xvi,  140. 

Magna  Charta  silver-mine,  Butte,  Silver  Bow  county,  Mont., 
xvi,  42,  66  et  seq.    « 

Magnesia,  methods  of  manufacture,  xvi,  720. 

Magnesium  limestone  (see  also  dolomite)  at  Bonne  Terre,  Mo., 
xvii,  661. 

Magnesite,  analyses  of,  xvi,  720. 

Magnesite  bricks,  analyses  of,  xvi,  721. 

Magnetic  concentrates  in  Port  Henry  blast-furnaces,  Essex 
county,  N.  Y.,  xx,  599. 

Magnetic  concentration  :  xix,  62,  187,  658  ;  at  Bechtelsville,  Pa., 
xix,  667 ;  at  Benson  Mines,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  xix, 
192,  663,  666;  at  Cranberry  mine,  N.  C,  xix,  667  ;  at  Croton 
mines,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  xix,  666 ;  xx,  603 ;  at  Edison 
works,  Ogden,  N.  J.,  xx,  225  ;  at  Humboldt,  Mich,  xix,  667 ; 
at  Michigamme,  Mich.,  xix,  62,  68,  660;  at  Mineville,  N.  Y., 
xix,  666  ;  at  Ogden,  N.  J.,  xix,  667 ;  at  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  xx, 
599  ;  at  Tilly  Foster,  N.  Y.,  xix,  71,  658;  xx,  582;  at  Weldon, 
N.  J.,  xix,  667 ;  xx,  590. 

Magnetic  Concentration  of  Iron-Ore  (A  discussion  held  at  Glen  Sum- 
mit), XX  [/xii],  575. 

Magnetic  Concentration  at  the  Michigamme  Iron-Mine,  Lake  Superior 
(Fowle),  xix  [yii'],  62. 

Magnetic  iron-ores:  (see  also  analyses,  iron-mines,  and  iron- 
ores):  in  Canada,  xvi,  140,  189;  in  Hiawassee  Valley,  xvi 
[840];  at  Lyon  Mountain,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  609,  760  ;  in  Russian 
mines,  xvi,  351 ;  at  Valleytown,  N.  C,  xvi,  845. 

Magnetic  ore-separators:  xvii,  599,  735  d  ^^tc^.;  Ball-Norton,  xix, 
187,  663;  Buchanan,  xix,  64,  667;  Conkling,  xix,  658  et  .s<'7.  ,- 
Edison,  xix,  667  ;  Hoffman,  xx,  606  ;  Lovett-Finny,  xx  [590]  ; 
Monarch,  xix  [663,  667]  ;  Wenstrom,  xix,  62,  667. 

Magnetic  oxide,  amount  required  to  eliminate  silicon  and  man- 
ganese from  pig-iron,  xx,  113. 

Magnetic  sands:  in  Canada,  xx,  132;  in  Connecticut,  xix,  5 ;  in 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  xvii,  737;  in  New  Zealand,  xvii,  737  ;  in 
Stokes  County,  N.  C,  xx  [185]  ;  in  Sumatra,  xx  [63] ;  in  the 
United  States,  xx,  132. 

Magnetite  :  in  Adirondack  and  Lake  Champlain  region,  xvii, 
721  [745],  746  ;  analyses  of,  xvi,  620,  846  ;  analysis  of  crystal- 
line, xviii,  759;  comj)osition  and  properties,  xvii,  736  ;  concen- 
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Magnetite — Continued. 

tration  of,  at  Lyon  Mountain,  X.  Y.,  xvi,  609;  crystalline,  in 
Port  II«'nry  mines,  Eswex  county,  N.  Y.,  xviii.  747;  in 
L'jiHtern  N»'\v  York,  xvii  [724] ;  in  Hudson  River  Highland8, 
N.  Y.,  xvii  [74'>],  746;  in  New  Jersey,  xvii,  722  ;  in  Ontario, 
Can.,  xvii  [294];  xx,  172;  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
XX,  174. 

Magnetizfition  of  Iron-Ore  (Jones),  xix  [riV],  2H9. 

Mahlet  on  Kot-po  system  o(  winding:,  xvii  [432]. 

Mahopac  iron-mine.  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [74G] 

Main  gold-mine,  (iilpin  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  452. 

Malacca  tin,  xx.  82. 

Malachite  :  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [581J ;  at  Copper  Basin, 
Arizona,  xvii,  479  et  seq. ;  at  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [294] ;  at  Ro- 
s.nrio  Tiiinc,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xvii  [442]. 

Malay  l'<  nin.'*ulji,  tin-diggingt*,  xx,  51. 

Malleable  iron,  production  of,  in  Germany,  1876  and  1889,  xix, 

Malo-blagodatj  iron  mines,  Russia,  xvi,  347,  350. 

Male,  Leon:  on  a.^phalt,  xvii,  356,  358;  nomenclature  of  asphalt 
and  bitumen,  xvii,  373.  374. 

Malpaso  gold-mine,  Colon)l)ia.  S.,  A.,  xviii,  211. 

'•  Maltha''  asphalt,  xx.  14. 

Malthite,  classified  uniong  hytlroc-arbons,  xviii,  582. 

Maltman  chlorination  works,  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  xvii  [42]. 

Maltzan.  on  phoi»phate-slag,  xvii   [89]. 

Mammoth  coal-hcd,  Pottsvillr,  Pa.,  thickness  of,  xvii,  208. 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Wyoming:  xvi,  48;  deposits  o(,  xvi,  796, 
nutting'  at.  xvi. /xi,  xxi/i. 

Mammoth  silver -mine,  Cochise  county,  Ariz.,  xvii  (774). 

Mammoth  sulphur-claim,  Beaver  county,  Utah,  xvi,  M. 

Mamora  townsiup.  Ontjirio.  Can..  Magnetic  iron -ore,  xvi,  140. 

Manby,  ('.  H.,  analysis  o(  (Irrcnbrier  ir«»n-ore,  xvii.  12>i. 

Manchester,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y..  natural  gas,  xvi,  909. 

Manganese  :  l>la<  k  oxidis  of,  in  PoU:««lam  saniL^tone  in  Vir* 
^'inia.  xx,  4S  ;  V»leaching  rflV'Ct  on  copjH^,  xviii,  4'.''» ;  capacity 
of.  to  hold  carbon,  xx,  2'.>2  ;  causes  slow  ct>oling  of  iron,  xx, 
312 ;  in  foreign  ferro-silicon,  xvii  [256] ;  not  hardened  by  sudden 
cooling,  XX,  310;  oxides,  intiuence  of,  on  amalgamation,  xvii, 
776  :  perc^entage  of.  in  cast-iron,  reduced  by  remelting,  xx, 
291  ;  in  Red  Mountain  district,  t>uray  county,  Colo.,  xvi,  5^0; 
shrinkage  in  cast-iron  increased  by,  xx,  310;  in  silver-veina 
at  Butte,  Mont  .  xvi,  62;  in  steel,  xvi,  355;  in  steel  rails,  xvii, 
[783]. 
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Manganese-bronze  for  propellers,  xviii,  485. 

MdiKinncse  in  Cdd-Irua  (Kkkp),  xx  [/fiV],  291. 

Manganese  ores :    analyses  of,  xvi,  846  ;    in  Tombstone  district, 

Ariz.,  xvii,  707  ;  in  Hiawassee  Valley,  xvi  [843],  846  ;  in  Nova 

Scotia,  xviii,  l\)d  et  seq. ;  treatment  of  argentiferous,  xviii,  910. 
Manganite  at  Kosario  Mine,  Honduras,  xvii  [442]. 
Manhattan  silver-mine,  Keese  lliver  district,  Lander  county,  Nev., 

xvi,  372. 
Manitoba,  Ontario,  Can.,  iron-ores,  xvi,  140. 
Manitou,  Colo.,  excursion  to,  xvi,  xxL 
Mannesmann  tubes,  xix,  384. 
Mannington,  Ky.,  coal,  xvi,  584. 
Manometer,  water,  construction  and  use  of,  xvii,  66. 
Mansfeld  copper-mine,  Saxony,  Germany,  method  of  mining  at, 

XX,  380. 
Mansfeld,  Ilartz,  Germany,  copper-deposits,  xvi  [813]. 
Mansfield,  George  W.  :  The  Electric  Motor  in  Mining  Operations,  xvi. 

[x.rix],  851 ;  on  electric  power  in  mining  operations,  xvii,  555 

et  tfCq. 
Manufacture  of  Liquid  Sulphurous  Acid  in  Upper  Silesia  (Eilers),  xx 

\_lxiv'],  336. 
Manufacture  of  open-hearth  bridge-steel,  xviii,  88. 
Maps,  geological :  construction  in  relief,  xvi,  279  ;    of  New  York, 

xvi,  912  ;    strata-maps  to  represent  stratification  or  bedding, 

xvi,  768. 
Marble:    in  Hiawassee  Valley,  xvi  [843,  847],  849;    in  Ontario 

Can.,  xvii  [294  et  seq-l. 
Marcet  on  phenomena  of  superheated  waters,  xvii  [551]. 
Margaret  tin-vein,  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [590]. 
Marguerite's  method  for  reduction   of  ferric  suljjhate  in   volu- 
metric analyses,  xvii,  411,  412. 
Marine  engines,  xix,  855. 
Marl  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [294]. 
Marquette  Iron  Range,  Mich. :  xvi,  173  et  seq.  ;  iron-ores,  xix,  60; 

mines,  xvii,  717;  product,  xvii,  716  et  seq;  shipments  of  1887, 

xvi,  891. 
Marquette  region,  Mich.,  precious  metals  in,  xvi,  191. 
Marsac  stamp-mill,  Park  City,  Summit  county,  Utah,  xvi,  21,  470 

d  f<('q. ;  XX,  7  et  seq.,  17  et  seq.,  42. 
Marshall  Basin  mining  district,  San  Juan  county,  Colo.,  xviii 

[140]. 
Marshall  pass,  visit  to,  xvi,  x.il. 
Marsh-gas  :    classified  among  hydrocarbons,  xviii,  582;  valAe  as 

fuel,  xvii,  99;  weight  of  cubic  foot,  xvii,  100. 
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Martens.  I'rof.  A.,  on  teHt8  for  ntructural  wrought-iron  and  sUfl. 

Martin,  E.  P. :    remarks  in  (liKcuRsion  of  Mr.  (iaylcy*«  popc-r  on 

Ainerifan  hla.Ht-furnaceH,  xix,  089;    of  Mr.   Iladfield's  pai><>r 

on  aliniiinutn-stet'l,  xix,  1070. 
MartinSicmens  process,  xx,  112. 
Martin  !-t<t|  («(•«•  8ti.fl  and  opon-hearth). 
Martinsvilc,  Ih-nry  county,  Va.,  iron-ores,  xx,  180. 
Martite,  feebly  nia^'nctic,  xvii,  7-'U». 
Marvin  dertric  «lrill,  xix,  2»><). 
Maryland:  roal-production  in  1887-88,  xviii,  124  ;    gold-deposits 

ill  Montgomery  county,  xviii,  'V.KK 
Maryland  gold-mine,  Montgomery  er»unty.  Md.,  xviii,  3D1). 
Mary  Murphy  silver-mine.  Chaflee  county,  Colo.,  xvii,  159. 
Mary  I'ratt   furnace,  Birmingham  district,  Ala.,  xvi  [593]  ;  xvii 

[l.Vi]. 
Marysvale  district,  I*i  Ute  county,  Utah,  silver-lead-ores,  xvi,  5. 
Mass  copper-mine,  I^jike  Superior,  Mich.,  xix:  Cs,'2. 
MitK'<irlc'M  nnd  Cronke'it  Amfrimn   Pdtent    Fire-Iirick   HtH-BUiM  Store 

(Ckookk),  xix  [Txjriij,  103G. 
Mastic  asphalt,  xvii,  3<il  etmi/. 

Mastodon  Itone.s  found  near  I'etite  Anse  Islan<l,  La.,  xvii.  107. 
Mastodon  iron-mine,  Menominee  ninge,  Mich.,  xvii  [71^^]. 
M  AiiiF^oN.  E\vix«i,  remark.**  in  discus.sion  of  I*rof.  ThomHons  pap<  r 

on  welding  hy  electricity,  xix,  .S9(). 
Mathkz,  Arc.rsTK.  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Ilofman's  paper 

on  gold-mining  in  the  Black  Hills,  xvii,  541. 
Matte  :  analyses  and  treatment  t)f.  at  Argo.,  Colo.,  xviii,  64  et  <•<*/  ; 

jLssay.^  of,   xvi,  22;    Bes.sermerizing,  xviii  [7(>]  ;   fusibility    of 

mixed  sulphides  in,  xvi,  24;  nickel-copper,  prtHluced  at  Sud- 
bury. Ontario,  xviii,  281. 
Mattes,  ('.  ('.,  system  of  measuring  an  open-pit,  xvii.  7<>4. 
Mnitiiiij  I >ni  Auriieroun Silver- (Ji-s  ^^AisTiN),  xvi  [rri'ii],  2."»7 
Mauch  Chunk  formation  in  lUjrnice  c«ial-basin,  xvii,  tJ(i7 
Maud  S.  silver-mine,  He«l  Mountain  distriH,  Ouray  county,  LV-lo., 

xvi.  ')75,  577. 
Mayberry  coal-bed,  Choctaw  coal-fields,  Indian  Territory,  xviii, 

r>i;ii. 
Maynard    and    Kunhardt    on    iron-ore    concentration   at    I. von 

Mountain,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [732,  734]. 
Mavnaiu*,   (tK<»ii(.K   W. :  reniarks  in  discussion   oi  ."^ir  l.owthian 

Hell's  paper  on  the  probable  future  of  the  manufacture  of  iron, 

xix,  H.50;  on  deposition  of  copper  on  organic  remains  in  the 

Urals,  xvii  [4S3]. 
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Maxfield  silver-lead-mine,  Big  Cottonwood  Canon,  Salt  Lake 
county,  Utah,  xvi  [5,  13]. 

McAlester  coal-bed,  Choctaw  coal-fields,  Indian  Territory,  xviii, 
657,  G59. 

McCalley,  Henry  ;  estimate  of  area  of  Alabama  coal-fields,  xvii, 
207  ;  on  the  Warrior  coal-fields,  Ala.,  xix,  296. 

McCalmont  Oil  Co.'s  wells,  Almy  township,  Allegany  county,  N 
v.,  xvi,  932. 

McClave  grate,  xx  [617,  620,  623],  628. 

McCollum  iron-mine,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [746]. 

McComber  iron-mine,  Marquette  county,  Mich,  xvi,  174. 

McCormick,  W.  S.,  Address  of  welcome  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
xvi,  xvii. 

McCreath,  Andrew,  analyses  of  Bernice  anthracite.,  xvii,  610, 
615. 

McDowell,  F.  H.  :  Ore-Dressing  by  Electricity  at  the  Tilly  Foster 
Mine,  xix  [vw],  71 ;  The  Reopening  of  the  Tilly  Foster  Iron-Mine, 
xvii  [xUii'],  758;  Stripping  Ore-Deposits,  xviii  [xx-r/],  627. 

McFarland  and  Bertenshaw  bum  ping-tables,  xvii  [54]. 

McHenry  coal-mine,  Ohio  county,  Ky.,  xvi  [584]. 

McHenry  silver-mine,  Uintah  district,  Summit  county,  Utah,  xvi, 
15. 

Mcjordan  farm,  Clarksville  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y., 
gas  well,  xvi,  936. 

McKean  county.  Pa.,  oil,  xvi,  906. 

McKenna,  Alex.  G.,  and  Drown,  Thomas  M.;  The  Direct  Determi- 
nation of  Aluminum  in  Iron  and  Steel,  xx  [lviii'\,  242. 

McKeon  silver-mine,  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  152, 
et  seq. 

McLean  county,  Ky.,  coal,  xvi  [582]. 

McMillin,  Emerson,  analysis  of  water-gas,  xvii,  301. 

McMuUen  &,  Hallock  gas-well,  Cattaraugus  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi, 
i»39. 

McMurtrie,  George  G.,  on  making  steel  without  the  use  of  man- 
ganese, XX,  237. 

Meadow  Valley  stamp-mill,  Pioche,  Nev.,  xvi  [382]. 

Mrans,  Ellison  C.  :  The  Flue-Dust  of  the  Furnaces  at  Low  Moor, 
la.,  xvii  [xxri],  129. 

Mears's  chlorination  process,  xvii,  315. 

Measure  and  weight,  U.  8.  prototype  standards  of,  xviii,  716. 

Mechanical  ecjuivalcnt  of  electricity,  xviii,  353. 

Mechanical  ore-sampling,  xx,  416. 

Mechanical  jiroperties  (see  tests). 

Mechanical  watchman  for  .ships,  xix,  643. 
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Medicine  Hut  coal-miiic  Maiiitoha,  Can.,  xviii.  814. 

Medina  tormation:  in  N«'W  York,  xvii,  827,  89H;  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, Greenbrier  county,  xvii,  11>S. 

Meetings  of  the  Institute;  Birminjjham,  Ala.,  May.  1HS8,  xv\\, 
xix;  Hoston,  .Mass.,  Fehruury,  IHS-S,  xvi,  xjretii ;  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  October,  1888,  xvii,  zxiv ;  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June.  1S*)1, 
XX, /pi;  Denver,  Colo.,  June.  1889,  xviii,  xrii;  Duluth.  Minn., 
July,  1887,  xvi,  xxir.;  Glen  Summit,  Pa.,  October,  1891,  xx.  Ixi; 
New  York  City;  February,  1889,  xvii.  rxri;  September.  IS'IT*. 
xix,  wi;  February,  1891  (annual),  xix,  Jtxv  :  Ottawa,  Canada, 
October,  18ti9,  xviii,  xxir;  I'ittwburnh,  Pa.,  Octolx-r,  189() { Inter- 
national Sof<si<m««),  xix,  xrii ;  Utali  and  MonUma.  July.  1887, 
xvi,  rr//.  \V:i-.liingion,  D.  C.  (annual '.  F«bni:irv.  1  "»'.>••.  xviii. 
xrx. 

Mehrtens,  (u«ir^'t',  on  testis  for  structural  wrou^'hl-iron  and 
<t.  .1.  XX  [728]. 

Mekarski  compressed-air  motor  for  tramways,  xix,  553  et  arif. 

Melting-point  of  silicates,  xviii,  710. 

Members  and  asscK'iates :  death  of;  xvi,  xxxiv ;  xvii,  xrzviH ; 
xviii,  zxxi'p;  xix,  xxx ;  election  of;  xvi,  zix,  xxv,  %iix  :  xvii, 
XX,  xxvii,  xxxix ;  xviii,  xviii,  xxvii,  xiriii :  xix,  x,  xi,  s«i,  xir  : 
XX.  Itriii,  Ixri. 

Memphis  Coal  Co..  Muhlenberg  county,  Ky.,  xvi  [584]. 

Menaccanite:  feebly  magnetic,  xvii,  786;  in  Sumatra,  xx  [OO]. 

Mkndknuai.l,  T.  C:  The  Vnited  States  Prototype  Staiuhirdu  of 
M'l  itjfit  nnd  .yftiiMurf,  xviii  [rxr/],  71(>. 

Menges,  Dr.  Franklin,  on  desulphurization  of  iron-ores,  xviii, 
78,8(1. 

Menominee  Iron  Hanj/e,  Lake  Superior  region,  xvi,  172  et  »eq., 
.')2.'»;  iron-ores,  xvii,  019  ct  ^eq. ;  xix,  (»0;  mines,  xvii,  718; 
product,  xvii,  716,  717,  725,  727  ;  shipmentaof,  xvi,  891. 

Mercedes  silver-mine.  Honduras,  C  A.,  xx,  405. 

Mercer  county,  Pa.,  pyritiferous  coal,  xvi,  589  et  «vy. 

Mercury:  failure  to  force  contact  of,  with  gold,  xvii,  315;  in  the 
Transvaal,  .\frica,  xviii,  847. 

Mercury-traps  in  Black  Hills  stamp-mills,  xvii,  526,  538. 

Merrifield  mine,  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  chlorination  work*,  xvii  [42]. 

Merril  Air-Knuiue  of  the  Downer  Oil  Co..  visit  to,  xvi.  xxxrii. 

Merrill.  I\  .1.  II.,  on  rhyolite  at  Rosario  mine,  H«»nduras.  C.  A.. 
xvii,  4;i8. 

Merritt  farm,  Genessee  and  Clarksville  townships,  Allegany  Co., 
N.  Y.,  oil  wells,  xvi,  98<». 

Mkuhiit.  Wii.i.i.am  Hamilton:  The  MineraU  oj  Ontario  and  their 
Dcvt'Utpvieut,  xvii  [xjti],  298  ;  Mitte.-*  on  Sivne  Owi/j*  '"  ir.-'-.-t. 
Canada,  xviii  [xxr],  313. 
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Mesozoic  formation  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [572]. 

Messaba  range,  Minn. :  granite  quarries,  xvi  [192]  ;  magnetic  iron- 
ore,  xvi,  180,  182. 

Metallic  poisons  in  potable  waters,  xvii,  345. 

Metallurgy  (see  also  smelting)  :  British  contribution  to,  xix,  807  ; 
department  of,  at  U.  S.  National  Museum,  xix,  232;  of  iron 
and  steel,  German  practice  since  1876,  xix,  331. 

Metallurgical  progress  in  the  West,  xviii,  55. 

Metallurgical  treatment  of  Black  Hills  gold-ores,  xvii,  588. 

Metallurgical  works  (see  blast-furnaces,  smelting-works,  etc.). 

Metals :  physical  tests  of  various,  xviii,  803,  817  ;  in  water, 
simple  test  for,  xvii,  346. 

Metal-working  by  electricity,  xvii,  559;  xviii,  532,  666  et  seq. ; 
xix,  877,  1046;  xx,  249. 

Metamorphosis  and  replacement  theory,  of  ore-deposit  at  Mount 
Morgan  gold-mine,  Queensland,  xx,  145. 

Metasomasis  of  limestone  at  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii,  204. 

Metcalf,  William,  on  steel,  xvii  [237]  ;  xx  [730]. 

Metric  international  standards,  xviii,  716. 

Method  of  Constructing  Strata-Maps  to  Represent  Stratification  or  Bed- 
ding (Ives),  xvi  [au-ftu'],  768. 

Method  for  the  Estimation  of  Manganese  in  Steel  (Juli.\n),  xvi  [xxxvi^, 
355. 

Methods  :  of  lead-mining  at  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  xvii,  661  ;  of  min- 
ing in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  576;  of  mining  in  soft  ore- 
bodies,  xvii,  103;  of  ore-sampling  by  hand,  xx,  155. 

Methods  of  Mining  in  the  Menominee  Range,  Michigan  (Fultox),  xvi 
[u:.«4891. 

Methods  of  Working  and  Surveying  the  Mines  of  the  Longdale  Iron  Com- 
pany, Virginia  (Johnson),  xx  [^ri«],  96. 

Mexico:  bituminous  limestone,  xvii,  362;  Cusihuiriachic  silver- 
mill.  Chihuahua,  xx,  29  ;  glance-pitch,  xvii,  359;  Las  Planchas 
silver-mining  district,  Sonora,  xx,  740. 

Mkzger,  a.,  and  Thies,  A. :  The  Geology  of  the  Haile  Mine,  South 
Carolina,  xix  [fc],  595. 

Miao-Erh-Liang  coal-field,  China,  xix,  595. 

Mica-schist  in  Black  Hills.  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [498]. 

MiciiAELis,  O.  E. :   The  Jiofors  Steel  Cast  Guns,  xvi  [rr/a:],  557. 
Michigamme  iron-mine,  Manjuette  county,  Mich.,  xvi,  174  ;  xvii 

[718]  ;  magnetic  concentration  at,  xix,  62,  661. 
Michigan:  ooal-j^roduotion  in  1887-88,  xviii,  124,  132;  copper- 
mines,  xvi,  190;  iron-mines,  xvii,  716  etseq.;  iron-ores  of  the 
Menominee  range,  xvi,  525. 
Michigan  Stove  Co.'s  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.,  experiments  with 
aluminum  at,  xx,  241. 
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Microscopic  <'xaniii»:iti<>ii  :  of  ^'oM-ijuartz,  xviii,  039;  of  water, 

xvii.  .".17. 
Middlesbrough  bliiHt-furnace  and  Plei-I-works,  England,  xvii  [HG, 

1 }.;.  i4'.t]. 

Middlesex.  Yatos  county,  N.  Y.,  natural  pit*,  xvi.  900. 
Midland  Mast-furnacf,  ('ra\vf<>r»l  county.  Mm..  xvii.7')«>. 
Midvale  Steel  Works,  Philad.lpliia,  I'a.,  xx  [241]. 
Mikado  .silver-mine.    Iron   Hill,   Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,   146 

it  «C(J. 

Mike  fault,  Inui  Hill,  lA-advillf,  Colo.,  xviii,  l')0. 

Mike  pilver-mine,  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  165,  172. 

Miller:  clilorination  process,  xvii  [7] ;  process  for  refining  gold- 
alloys,  xvii,  3<). 

Miller  iron-mine,  Eosex  county,  N.  Y.,  xviii,  7.'»1. 

Miller  silver-lead-mine.  Salt  Lake  county,  Ctali,  xvi  ["»]. 

Mill,  lltlu'rle,  f(»r  ore-grinding,  xviii  [2<>.')]. 

Milling:  Comstoek  ores  at  Washoe,  Nev.,  xix,  196;  gold-milling 
in  Black  Hill.«»,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  40S;  gold-ores  at  Haile  mine, 
Lancaster  county,  S.  C,  xix,  (106 ;  gold-ores  in  Korea,  xviii, 
363 ;  gold  and  silver-ores  at  Combination  Co.'s  mill.  Deer 
Lodge  county,  Mont.,  xviii,  24H. 

Mills  and  Howan,  on  fuel  and  its  ap[tlications,  xx,  U'^k 

Milner  Coal,  Iron  and  Hailroad  Co.,  New  Castle,  Jefferson  county^ 
Ala.,  xvii.  141,  153,  '2\0  et  sfq. 

Mile  silvcr-iuine.  Ten  Mile  <listrict,  Summit  county,  Colo.,  xviii 
[172]. 

Mina  (irande  silver-mine,  Hondura.s,  C.  A.,  xx,  403. 

Minas  dc  Oro  gol«l  and  silver-mining  district,  Honduras,  C.  .\.. 
XX.  401. 

Minas  I'rietjis  silver-mines,  Sonora,  Mex.,  xvi,  461. 

Mine-cars  at  Danville  iron-mine.  Pa.,  xx,  382. 

Mine-car  wheels:  friction  of,  xviii, 508;  tests  of  dillerent  designs, 
xviii,  514. 

Mine  La  M(»tte,  Madison  county.  Mo., 'smelting  work.s,  xx  [1<>(»]. 

Mineral-deposits  of  Nova  Scotia,  xviii,  198. 

Mineral  Farm  silver-mine,  Ouray  county.  Colo.,  xvi.  571. 

MineraU  of  Ontario  nnd  Their  Derflopment  (Merhitt),  xvii  [rxci']. 

Mineral-oil,  xvii  [;r>7]. 
Mineral-pitch,  xvii  [357]. 

Mineral  I'oiiit  Miiiinmlistrict.  San  Juan  county,  Colo.,  xviii  [140]. 
Mineral-productions  of  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii,  2^'8. 
Mineral  Hailroad  and  Mining  Co.,  ventilating-fans   at  Cnmeron 
collicrv.  Sham(»kin,  l*a.,  xx,  65(\ 
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Mineral,  new  variety  of,  discovered  in  Gagnon  silver-vein,  Butte, 
Mont.,  xvi,  (i-i. 

Mineral-tar,  vvii  [357]. 

Mineral-waters,  general  composition  of,  xvii,  349. 

Miners  in  Cliina,  xvi,  107;  xx,  89. 

Miner's  Dream  silver  lead-mine,  Bingham  Canon,  Salt  Lake 
county,  Utah,  xvi,  11,  12. 

Miners'  wages  :  in  Alabama  coal-mines,  xvii,  222;  in  China,  xvi, 
108;  in  Colombia,  S.  A.,  xvi,  306;  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xix,  37 ; 
in  tin-mines  of  Indian  Archipelago,  xx,  68  et  seq. ;  in  the 
United  States  in  1888,  xviii  [122],  135  et  seq. ,  in  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, xvi,  354;  in  Utah,  xvi,  357,  358. 

Mines  (see  also  the  metals)  :  of  Aspen  Mountain,  Colo.,  xvii,  150  ; 
cultivation  of  mushrooms  in  abandoned,  xvii,  248. 

Mine-timbering:  best  woods  for,  xvii,  269;  consumption  of 
wood  in,  xvii,  265  etseq.;  time  for  felling  wood  for.  xvii,  270. 

Mineville  iron-mines,  Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [722]  ;  magnetic 
concentration  at,  xix,  666. 

Mingo  smelting-furnace  (silver-lead),  Salt  Lake  count}',  Utah,  xvi 
[18]. 

Mining  (see  also  coal-mining)  :  affected  by  avalanches,  xviii,  583  ; 
in  Chapin  iron-mine,  Lake  Superior,  xvi,  120;  in  China,  xvi, 
99;  xix,  571 ;  xx,  88,  326;  coal,  in  Oregon,  xix,  23;  copper- 
mining  in  Michigan,  xvi,  190;  deep  mining  at  Bendigo  gold- 
field,  Victoria^  Australia,  xx,  538;  electric  power-transmission 
ill,  xvi,  851  ;  xvii,  555;  xix,  258;  xx,  316;  fine  gold-sands  in 
Idaho,  xviii,  597  ;  gold  and  silver  in  Honduras,  xx,  395 ; 
low-grade  ores  at  Haile  gold-mine,  Lancaster  county,  S.  C, 
xix,  604;  paint-ore  at  Lehigh  Gap,  Pa.,  xix,  325;  at  Petite 
Anse  Island,  La.,  xvii.,  107;  reef-gold  in  Malacca,  xx,  326; 
silver  at  Butte,  Mont.,  xvi,  38;  silver,  in  China,  xx,  88;  Sud- 
bury ore-deposits,  Ontario,  Can.,  xviii,  280;  tin  in  mountain 
streams,  Siak,  Sumatra,  xx,  75. 

Mining  education  (see  Teclinical  Education). 

Mining  City  coal-mine,  Butler  count}',  Ky.,  xvi  [585]. 

Mining  claims,  rights  of  owners  of,  xviii,  881. 

Mining  in  Honduras  (Thacher),  xx  [/x/r],  394. 

Mininy  Industries  of  Eastern  Quebec  (Ells),  xviii  [j".rr],  316. 

Mining  Industry  in  its  Bclation  to  Forestry  (Ferxow),  xvii  [xxi-],  264. 

Mining  law:  xviii,  182,  881  ;  end-lines  and  side-lines,  xvii,  7.87; 
of  New  York,  xvi,  770- 

Mining  machinery  in  Chapin  iron-mine.  Lake  Superior,  xvi,  127. 

Mining  methods:  at  Chapin  iron-mine,  Lake  Superior,  xvi,  120: 
in   China,  xvi,  101  ;  in  large  bodies  of  soft  ore,  xvi.  862;  in 
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Mining — ('fmtinued. 

M •nominee  range,  Mich.,  xvi,  891 ;  packing  with  waste  in  coal- 

iiiiiicH  in  China,  xvi,  103. 
Mining  schools  in  .Sunitner,  xvi,  017. 
Minintj  in  Soft  Ore-JiodiM  at  Lm  Mxtr  (Huxgerford),  xvii  [xxii], 

1(»:5. 
Mining   l»y  Htripping:    at  Bertha  zinc-mines,  iJertha,  Va.,  xviii, 

(>82;  at  Dannemora,  Sweden,  xviii,  G34 ;  at  Peters  iron-mine, 

Ringwoud,  N.  J.,  xviii,  027  ;    at  Tilly  Foster  mine,  Putnam 

county,  N.  Y.,  xviii  [0'27]. 
Minnesota  Iron  Co.,  xvii  [7r.>]. 
Minnesota;    iron-mines.  Verniilinn  di.^trKi,  .wii,  71'»;  iron-orf 

Iiio(lu<t,  xvii,  710,717;  iron-ore.s  of  Vermilion  district,  xvi, 

1>S1 ;  shipping-porta  for  ores,  xvi,  172. 
Minnesota  cupper-mine,  Lake  Superior,  Mi<*h,  xix,  6.S2  et  i*eq. 
Minnesota  i'tiint,  Duluth  Hay,  Minn.,  formation  of,  xvi,  171. 
Minnesota  "  Y  "  ore,  analysis  of,  xvi,  710. 
Minnie  silver-mine,  Iron   Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  110  ft 

Minong  ct)pper-mine.  Lake  Superior,  .Mich,  xix,  702. 

Mints:   Carson  City,  Ncv.,  xvi,  83:    New  Orleans,  I^.,  xvi.  <\ 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  xvi,  83  :  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  xvi,  83. 

Miocene  formation  in  Hlaek  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [571]. 

Mispickel  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [294,  2^8]. 

Mississippi,  manufacture  and  consumption  of  phosphoric  acid 
ttitili/.rr  in,  xvii,  H.'). 

Missouri :  coal-production  in  1887-88,  xviii,  124 ;  iron-mines, 
xvii,  723 ;  iron-ore  product,  xvii,  723,  725,  727. 

Missouri  Hoy  silver-mine.  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii  [178]. 

Mitchell  <():il-ltMsin,  Indian  Territory,  xviii.  (k)4  rt  seq. 

Mitchell's  method  of  tin-assay,  xviii,  18  et  9fq. 

Mitis  wrought-iron  castings,  composition  and  properties  tif,  xviii, 
."».")  7,  S.'iS  et  Hfij. 

Mitis  steel,  xx,  248. 

Mitterdorf,  Styria.  ni;iL'nesiie,  xvi,  720,  721. 

Models,  method  of  making,  xvi,  282. 

Mode  of  Deposition  of  Uie  Iron-Ores  of  the  Menominet  Range,  Michi- 
gan (FrLTON),  xvi  [xjt],  525. 

iModcM  of  (^ccitrrence  of  Pyritc  in  liiinminoiu  Coal  (Brown),  xvi 
[xxxvii],  539. 

MoFF.\T,  E.  S. :  remarks  in  discu.ssion  of  m:ignetic  concentration 
of  iron-ore.«»,  xx,  5H4 ;  of  preparation  of  small  sixe«  of  anthra- 
cite, XX,  020;  on  use  of  tine  ore  in  hlast-furnaces,  xvii,  731. 

MofTct  liearth-t'urnacc  for  lead,  xviii,  07V. 
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Molin,  William,  analysis  of  Belmont  iron-ore,  Ontario,  Can.,  xx, 

173. 
Molly   Gibson  silver-mine.  Aspen,  Pitkin  county,    Colo.,    xviii 


Monarch  geyser,  Yellowstone  Park,  xvii,  550. 

Monarch  magnetic  ore-separator,  xvii,  740;  xix  [663,  667]. 

Monarch  silver-mine,  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii  [178]. 

Mongolia,  China,  mining  in,  xix,  585  ;  xx,  88. 

Monkey  drift.  Danville  iron-mines,  Montour  county.  Pa.,  xx,  376. 

Monongahela  Gas-Coal  Co.,  Pa.,  visit  to  mines  of  xix,  xxiv. 

Mono  silver-mine,  Red  Mountain  district,  Ouray  county,  Colo., 
xvi,  577. 

Monserrat  Mining  Co.,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  397. 

Montalban  rocks  in  the  United  States,  xix,  8. 

Mont  Alto,  Pa.,  magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ore  at,  xvii,  743. 

Montana:  coal-production  in  1887-88,  xviii,  124;  copper-pro- 
duction, xix,  703 ;  geology  of  Butte,  xvi,  49 ;  manganese- 
ores,  xvii,  774  ;  Rainbow  Lode,  Butte,  xvi,  65  ;  silver-milling 
and  mining,  xvi,  38. 

Montana  group,  thickness  of,  in  Florence  oil-field,  Colo.,  xx,  451. 

Montejus  system  for  lixiviation  tanks,  xx,  9  et  seq. 

Montevallo  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  coal-mines,  Aldrich,  Shelby 
county,  Ala.,  xvii,  210  et  seq. 

Montgomery  county,  Md.,  gold-deposits,  xviii,  391. 

Montgomery  gold-mine,  Montgomery  county,  Md.,  xviii,  399. 

Montour  Iron  Co.,  iron-mines,  Danville,  Pa.,  xx,  Z70  et  seq. 

Montreal,  Can.,  iron-works,  xvi,  135. 

Montreal  iron-mine,  CTOgebic  range.  Wis.,  xvi,  187. 

Moore,  Charles  J.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Armitage's  paper 
on  concentration  of  low-grade  ores,  xviii,  262. 

Moore,  G.  E.,  analysis  of  water-gas,  xvii,  300. 

Moreau,  G. :  analyses  of  white  pig-iron  from  Teplitz  and  Witko- 
witz,  Bohemia,  xvii,  87,  93  ;  composition  of  Teplitz  and  Wit- 
kowitz  phosphate-slag,  xvii,  87,  93. 

Morwood  coal-mine,  Connellsville,  Pa.,  xx  [655]. 

]MoK(i.\N,  James:  A  Suspended  Feed-Table  for  liolliny-jMllis, xix  [«'/</], 
42. 

Morning  Star  silver-mine,  Leadville,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii 

Morris  iron-mines,  Red  Mountain,  Ala.,  visit  to,  xvii,  xxlL 
Morrisville,  Madison  county,  N.   Y.,  gas-well,  xvi,  950. 
Morris,  W.  H.  :  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Hunt's  paper  on 
tests  of  structural  wrought-iron  and  steel,  xx,  695;   of  mag- 
netic concentration  of  iron-ore,  xx,  584. 
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Morrow's  foal  inincH,  Jefferson  county,  Ala.,  xvii,  210. 

Morse  and  WilliaiiiH  oil-well,  \N'irt  tuwn.ship,  Allegany  county, 
N.  v.,  xvi,  982. 

Mortars  in  HUimp-batterics,  Hlack  IlillH,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  51'). 

Mosquito  range,  Colo  :   faults  in,  xvi,  824  ;  geology  of,  xvii,  IfiT. 

Motors  :  coiiipressed-air.  for  tramways,  xix,  553  ;  electric,  in  inin- 
iujjr  operations,  xvi,  851. 

Moulton  Mining  Co.,  Huttc,  Mont.,  xviii  [225];  silver-mine  and 
mill,  xvi,  ,38  el  9e«j.,  54,  (J2,  Oft  et  mj. ;  xvii,  776;  visit  to,  xvi, 
j-jii. 

Mountain  View  copper-mine,  Butte,  Silver  Bow  county,  Mont., 
xvi.  54:   xix,  090. 

Mount  Haldy,  I'i  IJte  county,  Utah,  8ilverlca<l-orej<,  xvi,  5. 

Mount  Corry  silver-mill.  Lander  county,  Nev.,  xx  [17]. 

Mount  (iuyot.  near  Breckenridge,  Colo.,  gold-veinx,  xvi,  838. 

Mount  Holly  furnace,  Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [2ir.]. 

Mount  Hope  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  xvii,  740;  xx,  215 
ft  KOI.  ,•  concentrates  of  iron-ores  at,  xx,  585. 

Mount  Mas.sive,  Sawatch  range,  Colo.,  xvii,  IGl. 

Miiinit  Min-fffin  Mine,  Queenshud  (Rickakd),  xx  [/ri«V],  133. 

Mount  Morgan  (Jold  Mining  ('o.,  (Jtieensland,  xx.  15(.), 

Mount  Morgan  gold-mine,  (Queensland:  description  of.  xx,  134  ; 
discovery  of,  xx,  134:  gol<l-production  in  IHSU.  xx,  4«>S;  xx, 
i;{3 ;  similarity  of  orc-dei)osit  to  that  of  Bed  Mountain  dis- 
trict, Colo.,  XX,  146. 

Mount  Nelx),  .Juab  county,  I'tah.  silver-lead-ores,  xvi,  5. 

Mount  Pleasant  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  xx,  222. 

Moycr  fault,  Iron  Hill,  Leadville,  Colo.,  xviii,  149  ft  «y/. 

Meyer  IMacer  silver-mine.  Iron  Hill,  I.,ake  county,  (>)lo.,  xviii, 

1  "iH  it  to'ij. 

Mt.  Carbon  Coal  Co. 'a  coal  transfer,  xvii,  454. 

Mt.    Sneffles    mining-district,    San    Juan    countv,   Colo.,   xvui 

[lli.J. 
Mt.  Tom  iron-mine,  Burden  Station,-  Cx)lumbia  county,  N.  V.. 

xviii,  253,  254. 
Mud  lliver  coal-mine,  Muhlenberg  county,  Ky.,  xvi  [584,  685]. 
Muhlenberg  and   Drown  on  method  for  iletermination  of  phos- 

liliMius  in  iron  and  steel,  xvii  [102]. 
Muhlenberg  countv,  Kv.:    coal,   xvi   [582,  584];  iron-ores,   xvi 

[5<)_']. 
Muirkirk  blast-furnace,  Prince  George's  county,    .Mtl.,   xvii.  4^.0 

ft  xrij. 
Mules,  \virc-n)p«>  and  electrical  haulage  compared,  xviii,  412,418. 
Munroe  ci)unty,  N.  Y..  natural  gas.  xvi,  910. 
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MuNROK,  H.  S. :  English  versus  The  Continental  System  oj  Jigging — 
Is  Close  Sizing  Advantageous  f  xvii  [.r//t],  637;  New  Dressing- 
Works  of  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company  at  Bonne  Terre,  Missouri, 
xvii  [^xrvif],  659;  Automatic  Dumping-Cradles  for  Mine-Cars, 
xvii  [z^o],  564. 

Munro  on  phosphate-slag,  xvii  [89]. 

Murchie  gold- and  silver-mine,  Nevada  county,  Cal.,  xvii  [3,  14]; 
oxidizing-roasting  of  pyrite  from,  xvii,  6. 

Murchison  on  the  deposition  of  copper  on  organic  remains  in  the 
I'rals,  xvii  [483]. 

Murphree's  Valley,  Ala.,  coal-  and  iron-fields,  xvii,  225. 

Murphy,  Cherokee  county,  N.  C,  lirown  hematites,  xvi,  849. 

Murque,  Daniel,  on  theories  and  practice  of  centrifugal  ventilat- 
ing machines,  xx,  637. 

Musconetong  iron-works,  Stanhope,  Sussex  county,  N.  .T.,  xviii 

[•S<>]. 
Mushrooms  cultivated  in  abandoned  mines,  xvii,  248. 
Mutual  Oil  Co.  wells,  Bolivar  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y., 

xvi,  932. 
Mylert  coal-mine,  Sullivan  county,  Pa.,  xvii,  615. 

Nagaunee,  Mich.,  iron-ore  concentration-works  at,  xvii  [728]. 

Nails  from  Tin-Scrap  (Smith),  xvii  [x////],  495. 

Nanaimo  iron-mine,  Menominee  range.  Lake  Superior,  xvii  [629]. 

Nanaimo,  Vancouver  Island,  British  Columbia,  coal,  xvi  [140]. 

Nantes,  France,  compressed-air  tramway  at,  xix,  553. 

Nanticoke  coal-mine.  Pa.,  gas  explosion,  xvii,  419. 

Nao-Lung-Ching,  China,  hematite  deposits,  xix,  575. 

Nast  silver-lead-mine,  Bingham  Cafion,  Salt  Lake  county,  Utah, 
xvi,  11. 

National  Bell  silver-mine.  Red  Mountain  district,  Ouray  county, 
Colo.,  xvi,  571 ;  xviii,  141,  142. 

National  copper-mine,  Ljike  Superior,  Mich,  xix,  702. 

National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C,  department  of  meUiUurgy 
and  economic  geology  at,  xix,  232. 

National  Park,  Yellowstone,  xvi,  783. 

Natural  gas;  amount  and  duration  of  in  large  gas-districta,  xvi, 
917;  analyses  of,  xvi,  922,  952,  953;  xviii,  881;  animal 
remains  in  limestone  beds  the  source  of  oil  and  gas,  xvi,  913. 
914;  as  blastfurnace  fuel,  xvii,  97  :  classified  among  hydro- 
carbons, xviii  [582] ;  consumption  of,  in  Pittsburgh,  xviii, 
131  ;  dip  of  reservoir-rocks,  xvi,  916  ;  effect  of,  on  coal-trade, 
xviii,  132;  at  Getzville,  N.  Y.,  xvii,  403  ;  holding  capacity  of 
reservoir-rocks,  gas  and  oil,  xvi,  915 ;    important  conditions 
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nttcinliii;,'  the  ocrurrcnce  of  fiun,  xvi,  913;  in  New  York,  .wi, 

[iOCt  et  ttft], ;    xviii.  2*J4  ;    ixrcurrence  in  ea«U.Tn   ()ntnrio,  xviii, 

2ii0;    at   Port   Colborne,   Ontario,    xvii,    401,   4(r2 ;    relation 

l)etweon  pctrolouni  and,   xviii,  291  ;    at  Tonawnnda,   N.   Y.. 

xvii.  403;  unv  in  the  open-honrth  sterl  |*n>ce»?,  xvi,  GlHi. 
Natural   (Jos    Explnratiuns  in  the   Eastern    Ontario  Peniwntla  (A«ii- 

bi:rnku),  xviii  [rrr],  2*.M». 
Naii,  J.  B. :  Exf}erimentjf  uith  ihr  Imperaturi  ProctM  at  Croton  Magnetic 

Mliir,  Xcir  )'i>rk\  XX  [hiii],  111. 
Navassa  rock,  phoHphoric  acid  in,  xvii,  H7. 
Nebraska,  coHl-pHMluction  of,  in  1887-88,  xviii,  124. 
Ncff  oil  well,  Scio  townwliip,  Alk'jrany  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  932. 
Nkill,  Jamks  W.:  Stone-Oml  in  the  I^ad  liloMt-Fnrnacr,  xx   [Inii], 

165;  remarks  in  diBcussion  of  majjnetic  concentration  of  iron- 

or<-,  XX,  oHO. 
Nelson  (»rf-hank  (maj?netite),  Stokes  county,  N.  C,  xx,  182. 
Naphtha  chifwiHcd  amon^  hydrocarbons,  xviii,  582. 
Ncpigon  formation  in  Ontario,  fan.,  xvii  [295]. 
Nesslcr  proces.s  for  detorniining  stren^rth    of  dilute  solution  of 

anmionin,  xvii,  345. 
Nettie  silvfr-niine,  Butte,  Silver  How  county,  Mont.,  xvi,  55. 
Network-theory   of    orc-depowit  at   Mount   Morgan    jiold-raine, 

(^urt-nsland,  xx,  144. 
Nevada,  K-snieralda  county,  copper-<lepoi<itM,  xix,  09S. 
Nevada  .MyHtem  of  timhcring  mines,  xvi,  895. 
Neversink  Valley,  Orange  and  Sullivan  counties,  N.  Y.,  j?a8-well, 

xvi,  9.").S. 
Nevill's  j^old-mine,  Angd's  Camp,  Calaveras  county,  Colo.,  xviii, 

tii;',. 

New  lUd  ir(»n-mine.'<.  K-srx  (i.imtv.  N.  V..  xvii.7_M.  739  ft  "rq. : 
xviii,  751  et  ««</. 

NkWRKHKY,  W.  E.  :     .Vo/<.s  ou  t/u    (nijlu</,/uJ  (hi    A-'i-n  .'/■/.■     j  J  h.^!(r^r( 

xviii  [rr],  273 ;    on  fossil  cycad.s  in  Hundiiras.  xvii.  I '/i  :    on 

geology  of  Niagara  Falls,  xvii  [322},  3'2.'). 
New  Hrunswick  :    h»'matite  iron-ore,  xvi,  l.'>9;    importaiuiot  ir<'u 

manufacture,  xvi,  130. 
New  Caledonia,  nickel-mines  of,  xviii  [289]. 
New  Ca-stle  coaI-min«'8,  Jefferson  county,  Ala.,  xvii,  153,  209  ri  »eq. 
New  I'a.'^tle  coke,  analyse*  of,  xvii,  154. 
Newcastle,  (Jarfield  county,  Colo.,  visit  to  coal-mines  at,  xviii, 

xxii. 
New  Chum  Consolidate*!  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Austndia,  xx,  474, 

4SS. 
New  Chum  and  Victoria  gi»ld-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  xx    I'M 
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New  Dixcnrcry  of  Otrhonate  Iron-Ore  at  Eiiterpri«c,  Miss.  (Brainerd), 
xvi,  [xxr],  146. 

New  Dressing- Works  of  the  St.  Joseph  Ijcad  Compnny,  at  Bonne  Terre, 
Missouri  (Muxroe),  x^ii  [xxvii],  659. 

Newell,  F.  II. :  Results  of  Stream  Measurements  of  the  United  Stfites 
Geolof/iral  Survey,  xx  [/.'/<],  547 ;  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr. 
Eldrid^e's  paper  on  the  Florence  oil-field,  xx,  462. 

New  Emma  silver-lead-mine,  Little  Cottonwood  Canon,  Salt  Lake 
county,  Utah,  xvi  [13]. 

New  PZngland  coal-production  in  1887-88,  xviii,  124. 

New  Cflasgow,  N.  S.,  iron-works,  xvi.,  135. 

New  Granada,  resources  of,  xviii,  205. 

New  Jersey:  iron-mines,  xvii,  722;  xx,  215;  iron-ore  produc- 
tion, xvii,  722, 725,  727  ;  magnetic  concentration  at  Ogden  and 
Weldon  mines,  xix,  667  ;  Morris  county,  iron-ores,  xx  [132]  ; 
review  of  iron-mining  industry,  xx,  215. 

New  Lebanon,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi  [908J. 

New  Mexico,  coal-production  in  1887-88,  xviii,  124. 

New  Orleans  and  Curaren  Mining  Works,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,402. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  United  States  Mint  at,  xvi,  83. 

Newport  blast-furnace,  Newport,  Eng.,  xvii  [756]. 

New  River  coals,  Greenbrier  county,  W.  Va.,  xvii,  119  et^scq.; 
coking  coals,  xix,  1033 ;  xx,  257  et  seq. 

New  River  and  Cripple  Creek  ore-belt,  Virginia,  xix,  1027. 

New  Rockland  slate-quarry,  Melbourne,  Quebec,  Can.,  xviii,  328. 

New  Shaft  coal-mine.  Warrior,  Jefferson  county,  Ala.,  xvii  [214]. 

New  South  Wales.  Australia,  production  of  gold-ore,  xx,  468. 

New  Stassfurt  salt-mine,  Prussia,  xx,  357  el  seq. 

New  System  for  Operating  Regenerative  Hot-Blast  Stoves  (Wain- 
wright),  xvii  [x/it],  680. 

Neio  System  of  Ore-Sampling  (Bridgman),  xx  [/x/y],  416. 

New^ton  on  structure  of  tin-bearing  veins  of  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak., 
xvii  [590]. 

Newton-Ulster  silver-mine,  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii, 
167. 

New  York  City,  meetings  of  Institute  at :  February,  1889,  xvii, 
xxxi;  September,  1890,  xix,  vii;  February,  1891  (annual),  xix, 
xxv;  of  Iron  and  Stool  Institute,  October,  1800,  xix,  xxxl. 

New  York:  geological  map,  xvi,  912;  iron-mining  industry  for 
past  decade,  xvii,  745  ;  iron-ore  production,  xvii,  721, 725,  727  ; 
natural  gas,  xviii,  294 ;  Now  Croton  Aqueduct,  xix,  705  ;  pe- 
troleum and  natural  gas,  xvi,  906;  xviii,  244. 

New  York,  Honduras  and  Rosario  Mining  Co.,  gold  and  silver- 
mines,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  395. 
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New   York   iron-mine,  MarrjuetU;  county,  Mich.,  xvi,  173:  xvii, 

71.H. 
New  Yr»rk  Milln.  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  gas-well,  xvi,  958. 

Ni-ir   )'(irk-  Mininq  L'lir  (  KaYMoND),  Xvi  [xrvtif],  770. 

New  Zealand:  Magnetic  8an<l«    wii   7;'.7:  .-liinip-mill.  driven  l»v 

electricity,  xvii,  556,  557. 
Niagara  foiinty,  N.  Y.,  natural  j^as,  xvi.  'Un. 
Niagara  Falls;  future  of,  xvii,  ii.'iO;  lift-lii»<t(iry,  xvii,  322:  never 

at  Lewiston,  xvii,  330  ;  rate  of  recession,  xvii,  li^W. 
Niagara  linientone  :  near  HufTalo,  xvii,  398  ;  at  Niagara  Fall.s,  xvii. 

Niagara  River,  geology  of  a«ljacent  region,  xvii,  398. 

Nichols  cMppcr-ndne,  (iuelxc,  Can.,  xviii,  318. 

Ni<  ii.ii,^.  Ki»\v,\Ki):  An  Aluiiiinum-Ore,  xvi  [rrr],  905 ;  analysis  of 

coal,  xvii,  217. 
Nickel:  analyKi.«<,  xvii,  ().'J7  ;  annual  i)n)du(tion  of,  xviii,  289;  in 

HIack  Hill.**.  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  582;  it.s  bleaching  eflect  on  copper, 

xviii,  494;  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [itM,  29.'),  298]  :  xviii,  279  ; 

at   Ku.ssell   .Springs,  Logan   county,  Kan.,  xvii,  G^yi ;  in   the 

Transvaal,  Africa,  xviii,  347. 
Nickel  ;md  iron,  (rystalline  suh-sulphide  of.  xvi,  117. 
Nickel-mines:  I'mugijlidtna  :  Lanca.ster  county,  tiap,  xvi,  117; 

Camula:  Ontario;  Sudbury,  Copper  ClifT,  xviii,  281  et   teq ; 

Evans,  xviii,  280,  283;  Stobie,  xviii,  280,  289;  New  Caledonia: 

xviii  [2s;>]. 
Nickel-ore  in  IIiawa.««8ee  Valley,  xvi  [843,  847]. 
Nickel  sub-sulphide,  analyses  of,  xvi,  US. 
Nicola  to;il  mine,  British  C(dund>ia.  xviii,  315. 
Nigger   Hill  tin-vein.   Hlaek    Hills,  S.   Dak.,  xvii,  589,  696,  786; 

wiii,  1. 
Nimikon  iron  mine,  Gogebic  range,  Mich.,  xvii  [719]. 
Ning  llai,  China,  gold-district,  xix,  577. 
Niobrara  formation  in  Florence  oil-fieUl,  Colo  ,  xx,  449. 
Nitrates  and  nitrites  in  impure  water,  xvii,  .'i45. 
Nitrogen  :  speeitie  boat,  xvii,  100;  weight  of  cubic  foot,  xvii,  100. 
Nitroglycerine,  comparative  testa  of,  xviii,  515. 
NiT/K.  II.  r>.  C. :  Notcii  on  Sovw  of  the  Maijiietitrji  of  SHtuthtc*»lmi  Vir- 

(finia  and  the  Coii/iV/uohj*  Territory  of  North  Carolina,  xx  [/nV], 

174. 
Noff  farm,  .\lma  township,  AlU»gany  county,  N.  Y.,  oil  and  gns, 

xvi,  9:i7. 
Nolan  I't  nl.  reruns  the  Colorado  Ctntnil   Mininf  Co  .  fc.nture;*  of 

the  case,  xvii,  7%. 
Nonesuch  eopper-mine,  lake  tjupcrior.  Micb.,  xix,  Tcj. 
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Norian  ivx-ks  in  the  United  States,  xix,  7. 

Normantown,  England,  electric  pumpiug-plant  at  St.  John's 
Colliery,  xviii,  422. 

Norrie  iron-mine,  f^gebic  ran^e,  Mich.,  xvi,  l>»o  et  se<i. ;  xvii,  718. 

Norris  (ieyser  Basin,  Yellowstone  Park,  xvii,  547  et  seq. 

NoRRis,  R.  Van  A.:  Centrifugal  Ventilators,  xx  [//aV],  637;  Xole  on 
the  Friction  nf  Mine- Car  Wheeh,  xviii  [xhiif],  508. 

North  Birmingham  (see  also  Birmingham j,  Ala. :  blast-furnaces, 
xvii,  61 ;  dolomite,  xvii,  61,  63  ;  visit  to,  xvii,  xxii. 

North  Carolina:  assay  value  of  pyrites,  xvii,  314  ;  auriferous  sul- 
})hides,  xvii,  313;  coal-production  in  1887-88,  xviii,  124; 
Cranberry  iron-mines,  Mitchell  county,  xix  [6G7] ;  xx,  179, 
224;  gold  product,  xvii,  314;  manufacture  and  consumption 
of  phosphoric  acid  fertilizer,  xvii,  85;  Stokes  county.  Magne- 
tite deposits,  XX,  174  ;  topography  and  geology  of  western, 
xvi,  839,  843. 

North  Carolina  rock,  phosphoric  acid  in,  xvii,  87. 

North  Chicago  blast-furnace,  Chicago,  111.,  xvii  [756]. 

North  Chicago  rolling-mill,  Chicago,  111.,  xvii  [227] ;  xix,  969  ; 
XX,  255. 

Northeast,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi,  908. 

Northeastern  Steel  Co.,  Middlesbrough,  Eng.,  xvii  [86]. 

Northern  coal-fields  (bituminous),  Mich.,  xviii,  123,  124. 

Northern  Spy  silver-mine  and  mill,  Tintic  district,  Juab  county, 
Utah,  xvi"  [10,  18]. 

North  Lonsdale  blast-furnace,  Lancashire,  Eng.,  xvii,  756. 

North  Mexican  silver-mine,  Chihuahua,  Mex.,  xvi,  372. 

North  Old  Chum  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  xx.,  494. 

Northrup  &  Co.,  oil-wells,  Bolivar  township,  Allegany  county, 
X.  Y.,  xvi,  932. 

North  Star  silver-mine,  Tintic  district,  Juab  countv,  Utah,  xvi 
[10]. 

Northwest  Coal  Co,,  Scranton,  Pa.,  use  of  lockedwiro  rope  hoists 
))y,  XX,  770. 

Nort/iwr..'<tcra  Colorado  Coal  Region  (Hew'ett),  xvii  [j'^r/],  375. 

Northwestern  copper-mine.  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  xix,  682. 

Norton  R.  Hkxkv  ;  Notes  on  Coal-Mii\iiuj  in  Oregon,  xix  [r*//],  23. 

Norway  iron-mine,  Menominee  county,  Mich.,  xvi  173  [525],  531 
et   xeq.,  893  et  seq. ;  xvii  [718]. 

Norway  Iron- Works,  Boston,  Mass.,  visit  to,  xvi,  xrjrvii. 

Norwell  A:  Co.,  coal-mines.  Day's  Gap,  Walkor  county,  .\la.,  xvii, 
210,  219. 

Norwich,  Chenango  county,  N.,  Y.,  gas-well,  xvi,  958. 

Norwood  coal-mine,  Bledsoe  county,  Tenn.,  xvii  [47]. 
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Note  on  ArMfiilr  I)iti  rmiuntinn  (Canby),  xvii  [rrj],  77. 

Note  OH  Canl-tSUel  Wnlir-Jark»tn  (Teuhuxk),  xvii  [xxfi],  131. 

Note,  on  the  CiiUiMtion  of  Munfiroovu  in  Ahatuloned  Af tne*  at  Akroii,  \. 

Y.  (Wakhk.n),  xvii  {rrv],  24H. 
Note  on  tfif  Frirtinii  of  M'nu-Cnr   Wheeln  CNokRIH),  xviii  [//ctiT],  608. 
Note  on  Oold-Miniutj  mul   MHIiuff   iu  Korni  (Pieuck),  xviii    [z/ri'ij, 

303. 
Note  on  the  Injiiinieeof  Colvmhite  \ijHni  the  Tin-Awfiy  (CaRPIWTKR  Jinci 

IIkaddkn),  xvii  (//»V],  ^-^3  (for  dirtcussion  «ee  page  785). 
Noten  Oh  the  Irmi-OriH  of  Danrillr,  Pnnnnflranui,  Withal^  nf 

the  I^mtj- Wall  Method  of  Mini nff  I'wd  in    Witrk'tmi  7V.  k), 

XX  \lxivl  :WAl 
Note  on   the    Koepe   St/Mtem  of   ]\'lndin{/  fnnn   ShoftM  (  HaRDKN),  xvii 

fi//i'],  42iJ. 
Note  npon   a  Modifij-oiion   nf  Ote   Rejiniwj   Procemf  Used  try  the  Gtrbon 

Iron  CovijKini/  (IIu.nt),  xvii  [xliii],  G7H. 
Note   on  the  Nickel-the  of    RuMell  Springs,   Ijogan   conntif.    Kanmn 

(  Dkwkv),  xvii  [jj-n],  fi.'ifi. 
Notes  on  ti  Novel  C4d>k-Trnnsfrr  for  Railroad-Cars,  awl  the  Use  of  Otc 

lA)cked-Wire  Rope  (Simijjbury),  xx  [/xit'i],  7G<J. 
Note  on  Stimpllmj  Iron-Or'-  (  I^aniu.''),  xx  [/r/V],  Oil. 
Notes  on  Stmr  of  the  Ma(jnititejt  of  SnUhice^tm   V'injinia  and  the  Cbn- 

tiifuotis  TeiTitory  of  North  Qirolina  (Nitze),  xx  [/p«i],  174. 
Note  Upon  Snne  Results  nf  the  Storage  of  Water  in  Arizona  (Blake), 

xvii  [x////],  47G. 
Note  on  a  Specimm  of  Gilsonite from  Uintah  Ooxmty,  Utah  (Raymond), 

xvii  [xxr/],  113. 
Note  on  the   Use-  of   Aluminum  in  the  Construction  nf    In-'itnimerits  nf 

Precision  (Blake),  xviii  [rrx/],  503. 
Note  im  the   Use  nf   Crude  Petroleum  as  Fuel  for  Rin>iii'/  >- 

the  South  Chicago  W(trks  (I'ottkkX  xvii  [rxr/i],  N(l7. 
Notes  oti  the  Addition<d  Diaphragm   in  the  Hotreils  Rt>asting-I'\inmee 

(Ooodale),  xviii  [rxi],  223 
Notes  on  American  (\innel  Coal  (Macfarimxe),  xviii  [WriV],  436. 
Notes  on    the  Berniee  Anthracite  Coal-Basin,    SuUiran     Chunttf,  Pa. 

(CLAciiioHN),  xvii  [x/»/].  lUHi. 
Notes  nn  the  Bessemer  J\ocess  (Howe),  xix  [xxTf].  1120. 
Notes  im   (\»d-.)fining  In    Oregon  (N(»RTo.\>.  xix  [f*i«»"].  23. 
Notes  on  Smie  Onds  in   \i\stern  Canada  (.Merkitt),  xviii  [rrr],  313. 
Notes  on  the  Electndgtic  Assay  of  0>p/kt  (Glenn),  xvii  [x/iV].  40<». 
Notes  on  the  Knergy  and  Utilization  of  Fuel.  Solid,  Lifpiid  and  Gatfinif 

(Taylor),  xnii  [j/rni],  S5SK 
Notes  on   the  Fxcavation  of  the  New  CroUm  Aqueduct  (Carscix),  xix 

[«•///],  70.',. 
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Notes  on  Fuel-Gas  (Goetz),  xviii  [x/t/i],  C09. 

Notes  on  the  Geolofjij  of  tlte.  Aspen  Mini ikj- District  (Newberry),  xviii 

[ix],  273. 
Notes  on  tie  GeoIo(/y  oj  Butte,  Montana  (Emmons),  xvi  [xviii'],  49. 
Notes  on  the  Geoloyi/  of  the   DeKaap  Gold-Fields   in   the  Transvaal 

(Furlonge),  xviii  [xlvii]^  334  (see  Errata  913). 
Notes  on  the  Geology  and  on  Some  of  the  Mines  of  Aspen  Mountains, 

Pitkin  County,  Colo.  (Henrich),  xvii  [xxii],  156. 
Notes  on  the  Gold-Deposits  of  Montyoincry  County,  Maryland  (Em- 
mons), xviii  [xhii\,  391. 
Notes  on  the  Iron-Ores,  Fuels  and  Improved  Blast-Famace  Practice  of 

the  Birmingham  District  (Brainerd),  xvii  [xxi'i],  151. 
Notes  on  the  Manufacture  of  Open-Hearth  Bridge-Steel  (Shed),  xviii 

[xxir\,  88. 
Notes  on  a  New  Device  for  Operating  Blast-Fumace   Charging- Bells 

(Roberts),  xvi   [xxxvi],  536. 
Notes  on  the  Progress  of  Mining  in  China  (Clark),  xix  [/x],  571. 
Notes  on  Recent  Improvements  in  German  Steel-  Works  and  Rolling-Mills 

(Daelen),  xix  [yiii\,  523. 
Notes  on  the  Region  North  of  the  Vermilion  Lake  District,  in  British 

America  {Comstock),  xvi  [xxii-],  109. 
Notes  on  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  S.  A.  (Randolph),  xviii  [j"xrt], 

205. 
Notes  on  the  Roasting  of  the  Hudson  River  Carbonates  (Olmsted), 

xvii  [xxrij,  275. 
Notes  on  the  Rosario  Mine  at  San  Juancito,  Honduras,  C.  A.  (Leg- 

gett),  xvii  [xxvi],  432. 
Notes  on  the  Topography  and  Geology  of  the  Cerro  dc  Pasco,  Peru 

(Hodges),  xvi  [xxv^iii],  729. 
Notes  on  the  Topography  and  Geology  of  Western  North  Carolina — 

The  Hiawassee  Valley  (Colton),  xvi  [xxxvii],  839. 
Nova  Scotia:  Cambrian  gold  series,  xviii  [318];  coal  deposits. 

xvi,   138;    coal-production  in  1888,  xviii,  201;    geology  of, 

xviii,  198;  iron  manufacture,  xvi,  130. 
Nutall,  ^V'est  Virginia,  coals,  xix,  1033. 

O'Brien  Coal  Co.,  Corona,  Walker  county,  Ala.,  xvii,  210,  218. 
Occidental  tin-mine,  Black  Hills,  JS.  Dak.,  xvii,  595 ;  xviii,  4,  54. 
Occuirence  of  Copper-  Glance,  North  of  Lake  Huron,  with  Notes  on  the 

Structure  of  the  LocalUy  (Ives),  xviii  [xx],  72. 
OccuiTence  and  Treatment  of  the    Argentiferous   }fanganese    Ores   of 

Tombstone  District,  Arizona  (Goodale),  xvii  [.r/a/],   767  ;  xviii, 

910. 
Ocean  Wave  silver-mine,  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  163. 
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Ocotillo  ^'ol(l-inine,  San  Juancito,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xvii  [447]. 
Odanah  inm-minc,  (io^ehic  ranj^o,  I>ake  .Su{)erior,  xvii  [719]. 
Odor  :iii<l  color  of  wal<  r,  terms  <lr«rribing,  xvii.  'MO. 
Officcrsof  the  ItiHtitute,  election  of :  xv'i,  rrxi :  xvii,  rxriii ;  xviii, 

I'll;  xix,  jrxr. 
Ogdcn  iron  mine,  Supsex  county,  N.  J.,  xix,  067  ;  xx,  222, 58G. 
Ogden's   (Ogdenburg)    blast-furnace,  SuKsex    countv,  N.  J.,  xx 

[■2uq. 

Ogina  copper-mine,  I>ake  Superior,  Mich.,  xix,  702. 

Ohio:  available  tonna^'c  of  coal-fields,  xvii,  208  ;  blast  funuuis, 
XX,  2.'>0;  coal-production  in  18.S7-8K,  xviii,  124,  l.'>.'i;  iron 
from  lean  ores  as  "softeners,"  xvii,  254;  iron-ore  product, 
xvii,  724,  725;  silicon-content  of  iron,  xvii.  254;  oilicon- 
irons,  xvii,  258. 

Ohio  county,  Ky.,  coal  xvi  [582,  584]. 

Oil  ii.<  ii  Mftnlhinjif.nl  Fnd  f  Fei.tox"),  xvii  [rmV],  809. 

Oil-bearing  /one,  Florence  «»il-field,  ('«»lo.,  thicknes-s  of,  xx,  454. 

Oil  City,  V'enango  county,  Pa.,  petroleum,  xvi  [906]. 

Oil  compared  with  otiier  fuels,  xviii,  859. 

Oil-fields:    (hlonuln:    Fremont  county  ;  Florence,  xx,  442  ;    Sere 
Yink :  Allegany  county,  xvi,  906,  '.»27. 

Oil-fuel  in  open-hearth  process,  xix,  1(54. 

Oil-sands,  capacity  of,  xvi.  915. 

Oil-springs:  Srxr  York:  Alle^'any  county  ;  Cuba,  xvi  [JMX>],  008. 

Oil  /»/.x(/.s  ((lal  in  the  puddlin^-furnacc,  xvii, 80S. 

Oil-wells:  Colorado:  Fremont  county;  xx,  446,  457;  AVif  Ynrk : 
Alli'gany  county  ;  Alma  township,  Central,  xvi,  9.'i2;  Duke  & 
Norton,  xvi,  9'i2;  Homestead,  xvi,  9.32  ;  Honeoye,  xvi,  i*29; 
McCalmont  Oil  Co.,  xvi,  932;  Noff,  xvi,  987  ;  Pike,  x\i.  937  ; 
Pikcville,  xvi.  93(3,  932  ;  Royal  Oil  Co.,  xvi,  9.32  ;  TriauL-Ie.  xvi, 
\)?A),  932;  Wyeoff,  xvi.  •.•.30,  9.32;  H»)livar  township,  An.lerson, 
xvi,  9;i4,  936,  937  ;  Campbell,  xvi,  9,32,  9.34  ;  Charring  Oil  Co., 
xvi,  9.32;  Chase  and  Mallory,  xvi,  934;  Crandall,  xvi,  937 ; 
Dunham,  xvi,  937;  Fisher,  xvi,9,3:r,934  ;  Fitzgerahl,  xvi,  936; 
Ford,  xvi,  937  :  (ilycerine  Ix)t,  xvi,  937  ;  Goodriclh  xvi,  936  : 
Howe,  xvi,  934,  937;  Klinger,  Plumber  &  Moran,  xvi,  9.32: 
Mutual  Oil  Co.,  xvi,  932;  Northrup  A  Co.,  xvi,  9.32;  Phillips, 
xvi,  9.37  ;  Pliny  Parker,  xvi,  9.32;  Sawyer,  xvi,  !Ki4,  9.36,  9:{7  ; 
Taylor,  xvi.  9,32  ;  Waugh  iV  PorU-r,  xvi,  927  rt  »eq. ;  Wetherby, 
xvi,  937:  Willett,  xvi.  932;  Wiser  &  Kincaid,  xvi,  934,  9.37  ; 
Clark.>«ville  township,  .\dams,  xvi,  9.M  ;  Smith,  xvi.  9.*i4 : 
Springer,  xvi,  93«» ;  Fitz,  xvi,  934  ;  (uMiesee  township,  .\rmour 
&  White,  xvi.  9'28,  933  ;  Bullock,  xvi,  9.^■. ;  Cranston,  xW,  928; 
Davis,  xvi,  928,  9:«;    Davis  .t  Haldeman.  xvi.  928,  933;    Gil- 
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Oil-'wells — Continued. 

Christ,  xvi,  034;  Green,  xvi,  934,  935;  Hardison,  xvi,  9'i4 ; 
Merritt,  xvi,  936  ;  School  House,  xvi,  936  ;  Stillniaii,  xvi,  934, 
935,  93G;  Willetts,  xvi,  933;  Young,  xvi,  934,  935;  Murphy, 
&  Biisele,  xvi,  934;  Independence  township,  xvi,  929  ;  xviii, 
295 ;  Lesker,  Jordan  &  Co.,  xvi,  934  ;  Scio  townspip,  Allen  & 
Noble,  xvi,  932 ;  NefT,  xvi,  932  ;  Riley  Allen,  xvi,  932  ;  Stives, 
xvi,  934;  West  township,  Drunib,  xvi,937;  Flanigan  &  Cheese- 
man,  xvi,  932;  Flanigan  &  Saunders,  xvi,  932;  Knox,  xvi, 
936  ;  Morse  &  Williams,  xvi,  932;  Taylor  &  Humphrey,  xvi, 
932  ;  Wright,  xvi,  937  ;  Ontario  county  ;  Canandaigua  Lake, 
xvi,  949  ;  Penmylvania  :  McKean  county  ;  Bradford,  xvi,  906. 

Olancho  Exploration  Co.,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  405. 

Old  Abe  shaft,  Homestake  gold-mine,  Black  Hills,  S,  Dak.,  xvii 
[576]. 

Old  Bed  iron-mine,  Port  Henry,  Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii,  721, 
739  et  seq.  ;    xviii,  750  ;  xx,  577  et  seq.,  599. 

Old  ('hum  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  xx,  466  cl  seq. 

Old  Dominion  Copper  Co.'s  copper-mines.  Globe  district,  Ariz., 
xix.,  689. 

Old  Faithful  geyser,  Yellowstone  Park,  xvii,  546,547. 

Old  Shaft  coal-mine,  Warrior,  Jefferson  county,  Ala.,  xvii  [214], 

Old  Telegraph  Mine,  Utah  (Lavagnino),  xvi  [xcii^,  25 

Old  Telegraph  silver-lead-mine,  Bingham  Canon,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  xvi,  11,  25  [19]. 

Olefiant  gas  :  value  as  fuel,  xvii,  99  ;  weight  of  cubic  foot,  xvii, 
100. 

Oliver,  Gen.  Paul  A.,  "camp-tire"  reception  at  Laurel  Run,  in 
connection  with  Glen  Summit  Meeting,  October,  1891,  xx 
Ixciii. 

Oliver  Iron  and  steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  visit  to  works  of,  xix, 
xxir. 

Oliver  and  Roberts  Wire  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  visit  to  works  of, 
xix,  xxic. 

Qlmstkd,  Jngersoll  :  The  DI'<trilmtion  of  Pfiosphorus  in  the  Hudson 
River  Carbonate.fi,  xviii  [xx/],  252;  Note^  an  the  Roasting  of  the 
Hudson  River  Carbonates.,  xvii  [xxn],  275. 

Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi,  909. 

Onondaga  formation  :  in  New  York  :  xvii  [250,  325,  327,  398]  ; 
in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [299,3{X)1. 

Onondaga  salt-wells,  Onondaga,  New  York,  xvii  [110]. 

Onslow  iron-mine.  Nova  Scotia,  xviii  [202J. 

Ontario,  Can. :  geological  formation,  xvii,  294 ;  geology  of  iron- 
district,  xix,  20;   gold  an<l  silver  tellurides,  xviii,  439;    iron 
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Ontario — (outinual. 

manufacture,  xvi,  M'A);    iiuignetite«i,  xix,  2S;    miruTals,  xvii, 

203;    nuturul  gnp,  xviii,   2*J0 ;    txxurrenre  of  co|ij)er-glance, 

xviii,  72. 
Ontario  county.  N.  V  ,  nuturul  guH,  xvi,  909,  947. 
Ontario  (ium  und  Improvement  Co.,  Onturii)  county,  N.  Y.,  ga«- 

\v<-ll8,  xvi.  94H. 
Ontario  ^'old-mine,  Summit  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  4''>2. 
Ontario  Hilver-mine  und  mill,  Turk  City,  Summit  county,  Utah, 

xvi,  4  ct  set/.,  'V),  872  et  neq.,  83") ;  visit  to,  xvi,  tsU. 
Ontario,  Wayne  c«»unty,  N.  Y.,  gua-well,  xvi,  9-44,  947. 
On  lln-  Ihirinf  hocCHS  uj  HicnrhnnuUinn  (TiiieJ.KN),  xix  [xr/ii],  790. 
Oolitic  liriMstone,  uMphalt,  xvii  [374]. 
Open-hearth  IduHt-furnaco  with  differential  hot-blast  stove,  xvii, 

Open-hcarlh  hridge-steel,  manufacture  of,  xviii,  88. 

Open-hearth  furnace:  at  Croton  magnetic  iron-mine,  xx  [117]; 
oxidizing'  puwir  of  llaine,  xx,  113;  technical  termrt  rehiting 
to,  in  P^ngliHh,  Ft^nrli  and  (iermun,  xvi,  314;  use  of,  in  direct 
process,  xix,  845  et  mq. 

Open-hearth  process:  carhurizing  apparatus  f«>r,  xix,  791  ;  churg- 
iiiji-iiiathinery,  xix,  313;  «'xtent  of,  in  Kngland,  xix,  >s31  ; 
Henderson,  xvii,  tiO;  Impertttori,  xx,  111;  improvements  in, 
xvi,  093;  methods  of  comparing  the  economy  of  produci-r- 
practice,  xix,  13G  ;  physical  and  chemical  e<juation.s  of,  xix, 
128  ;  XX,  227  ;  practice  in  (iermany,  xix,  374,  533,  537  ;  prao 
tice  at  Ph<jenixville,  Pa.,  xviii,  88;  table  of  results  of  carhu- 
rizing metal  by  Darby  process,  xix,  8<I3  ;  u.se  of  solid  carlK»n 
in.  xvii,  ri7.S. 

Open-hearth  »itcel ;  armor  of,  xix,  (>47,  ()-')3;  liofors  ca.«t  guns  of. 
xvi,  557;  boiler-plati'S  of,  xix,  856  ;  xx,705;  physical  tests  of, 
xviii,  1K>;  shafting  of,  xix,  871  ;  shi|Kplates  of,  xix,  64(J;  speci- 
fications and  tests  for,  xix,  917;  xx,  ijS.'},  it  ftr<j.;  spirally 
weldeil  tubes  of,  xix,  1115. 

Ophir  Canon.  TooeK-  county.  I'tah,  silver-lead-mine,  xvi  [(>],  15. 

Opotcca  gold-  ami  silver-mine,  llontiuras,  C  A.,  xx,  31Mi. 

Oquirrh  range,  Juab  county,  Utuh,  silver-lead-mine,  xvi,  5. 

Ore-chutes  (see  alH»  <»re-de|M>sits\  at  Iron  Hill.  Colo.,  xviii,  I'tCt. 

Ore-crushing  (see  also  Hlake  crusher,  (Jates  crusher,  Cornish 
rolls,  etc.);  influenced  by  nature  of  the  rock,  xviii,  257;  with 
removal  of  rich  telluride  dust  by  air-blast,  xviii,  445;  practice 
in  Maryland  tin-district,  xviii,  4ni. 

Ore-deposition,  diverse  forms  of,  at  Hendigo  gold-field,  Australia, 
XX,  4'.>N;  by  mctasitmatic  interchange  in  Tombstone  district. 
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Ariz.,  xviii,  010;  theories  of, gold,  xx,  138  el  seq.,  475  et  aeq.  ; 
manganese,  xx,49;  tin,  xx,  66. 

Ore-deposits  :  genesis  of,  xvi,  804  et  acq.;  gold,  xx,  133,  394,463; 
iron,  177  et  scq.,  211,  215,  369,  596,  603;  manganese,  xx,  46; 
tin,  XX,  50  •  of  Iron  Hill,  Leadville,  Colo.,  xviii,  145  ;  limouite 
in  process  of  formation  in  Colorado,  xviii,  268;  origin  of,  at 
Iron  Hill,  Colo.,  xviii,  173;  of  Ouray,  Colo.,  xviii,  453;  rela- 
tions of,  to  intrusive  dikes,  xviii,  154 ;  sedimentary  zinc,  in 
Rush  Creek,  Ark.,  xviii,  505;  stripping,  xviii,  627;  structural 
relations  of,  xvi,  804  ;  of  Sudbury,  Can.,  xviii,  278. 

Ore-Depobits  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dukota  (Carpexter),  xvii  [xlii]^  570. 

Ore-Deposits  of  Red  Mountain,  Oaraif  County,  Colorado  (Schwarz), 
xviii  [xxj,  139, 

Ore-dressing  (see  also  concentration,  ore-crusliing,  milling,  etc.)  : 
of  carbonate  zinc-ore  in  Arkansas,  xviii,  507  ;  practice  and  cost 
of,  at  Desloge  Lead  Co.'s  old  mill.  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  xviii, 
263;  falling  velocity  of  various  minerals  by  Rittinger's 
formula,  xviii,  644. 

Qre-Dressing  by,  Electricity  at  the  Tilly  Foster  Mine  (McDowell),  xix 
[r/;],  71. 

Ore-feeders  in  use  in  Black  Hills  stamp-mills,  xvii,  512. 

Oregon:  coal-niimng  in,  xix,  23;  coal-production  of  1887-88, 
xviii,  124, 

Oregon  pine  best  material  for  lixiviation-tanks,  xx,  3. 

Ore  Hill,  Lake  Superior,  Can.,  magnetic  iron-ore,  xvi,  188. 

Ore  Knob  copper-mine,  Ashe  county,  N.  C,  xix,  694. 

Ore-  and  Matte-Roasting  in  Utah  (Terhune),  xvi  [j:r///],  18. 

Ore-process  as  practiced  in  England,  conditions  of,  \x,  112. 

Ore-roasters  (see  also  kilns),  I>avis-Colby,  xviii,  303. 

Ore-roasting  at  Potosl,  Bolivia,  xix,  100. 

Ores  (see  the  metals). 

Ores  of  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.:  formation  of  ore-beds,  xvii,  573: 
gold,,  xvii,  498. 

Ore-sampling:  by  machinery,  new  system  of,  xx,  416;  without 
use  of  niuchinery,  xx,  155. 

Ore-separator :  Buchanan  magnetic,  xvii,  737 ;  Conkling  mag- 
netic, xvii,  739;  Edison  magnetic,  xvii,  741  etseq.;  Monarch 
magnetic,  xvii,  740  ;  Wenstrom  magnetic,  xvii,  599,  738. 

Ore-sizing  (see  also  ore-dressing)  at  Copper  Cliff  mine,  Sudbury, 
Ontario,  Can.,  xviii,  282. 

Ore-washing  in  Virginia,  xix,  1029. 

Orford  Co])per  Co.,  New  York,  x\'ii  [408,  410]. 

Organic  remains,  copper  deposits  on,  xvii  [483]. 
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Organos  '^ilvor-inine,  (l<|»t.  of  Toliina,  (*Ml<iinbia,  S,  A.,  xriil,  212. 

Original  ( opix-r-inine,  liutte,  Mont.,  xix,  i't'JO. 

Oriskany  lirown  iron-ores,  Alle^'hnny  county  Va.,  xix,  1(»1K. 

Oriskany  saii«lst<>n«' :  in  (Jromltrier  county,  W.  Va.,  xvii,  118. 
l-<»;  the  ore- bearing  formation  t»f  Virginia,  xvii,  11^-  re|»la<  eil 
with  brown  hematite  ore  in  Ix)ng<lale  Mines,  Va.^  Jtx,  97. 

Orita  <4ol(l-mine,  ('<»lfimliia,  S.  A^,  xviii,  211. 

Ormsby  coal-mine,  .Mercer  county,  I*a.,  xvi,  541. 

Ore  Fino  gold-mine,  Black  Hills,  S.  I>ak.,  xvii,  SH6. 

Oronogo  Ic:i(l-(b|»osit.«<,  Ja.«jn'r  county,  Mo.,  xviii,  G7G. 

nKKiN,  KhUAun.  Jr.,  and  Kkki',  NV.  J.:  Ffrro-SiUenu,  nntl  thr  Econ- 
omy of  its  lite,  xvii  [-r-rf^,  2.')"{. 

Orton,  EnwAiif).  .Ii{.,  Kkkp,  \V.  J.,  and  Flkvi.nu,  11.  S. ;  Sil,.',n  ,„ 
CnM-iron,  xvii  [j"///],  fW.3. 

Orton,  Prof. :  analyses  of  ferro-Kilicon  and  pig-ir(»n,  xvii,  255  ;  on 
^.'as-producing  limestone  in  ea.««tern  Ohio,  xvi,  914. 

Osage  Coal-Miniug  Co.,  Krebi*,  Indian  Territory,  xviii,  r>57. 

Osceola  copper-mine,  Lake  Sujx'rior,  Mich.,  xvi,  1*.>1 ;  xix,  <>H5. 

Osmic  acid,  used  in  examination  of  impure  waters,  xvii.  847. 

Osmond,  P.,  remarks  in  di-<eussion  of  Mr.  HadBeld^s  paper  on 
aluininum-.steel,  xix,  lOSO. 

Oswego  county,  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi,  'JVS. 

Otis  Iron  and  Steel  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  bKsic  open-hearth  steel 
manufacture,  xvi,  72fi. 

Ottawa  silver-mine,  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  {'oK>..  xviii,  159.  163. 

Otto  atrial  wire  ropeways,  xix,  7<>1. 

Otto  on  phosphate-slag,  xvii  [<S9]. 

Ouled  Kclibah  salt-mine,  Algeria,  xvii  [110]. 

Ouray  county,  Colo. :  bedded  ore-deposits,  xvi,  570;  Red  .Moun- 
tain orc^depositH,  xviii,  LSD,  453. 

Outlet  for  precipitates  for  lixiviation-plant,  xx,  7. 

Oxford  blast-furnace,  Warren  county.  N.  .1.,  xx,  216  rf  jk«/. 

Oxford  Iron  and  Nail  Co.,  Oxford,  N.  J.,  xviii  [214,  215], 

Oxidizing  muin<>-roast.«i,  bases  of  silver  by  volatilization  in.  xvii  6. 

Oxygen  :  amount  re<|uired  to  eliminate  silicon,  carbon  and  man- 
uanese  from  pig-iron,  xx,  113;  weight  of  cubic  foot,  xvii,  UK). 

Oyster  sliells:  analysis,  xvii,  471 ;  used  at  Muirkirk  furnace,  Md., 
as  llux.  xvii,  4r»7. 

Ozocerite,  classifitil  among  hydrocarbons,  xviii.  '"SJ 

Pachito  gold-  and   silver-mine,  district  of  Libano,    ri'pui»iic   of 

Colombia,  8.  A.,  xvi,  305. 
Pacific  Cojist  coal-tield  (bituminous),  xviii,  123,  124. 
Packer  No.  5  coal-mine.  Kippahannock.Schuvlkill  county,  I*a.,  xx 

[658]. 
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Page,  \V.  N.  :  Coal  Transfer  of  the  Ml.  Carbon  Company,  Liniitefl,  xvii 

[rlif],  454 ;    The  Glenmore  Iron  Rotate,  Greenbrier  county,   Wej<t 

Virfjinia,  xvii  [xxr],  115. 
Painter  farm,  Oliirksville  township,  Allegany  county.  N.  Y.,  gas- 
wells,  xvi,  1).%. 
Paint  River  iron-mine,  Menominee  nmge,  Mich.,  xvii  [629]. 
Paint- Ore  Mines  at  Lehigh  Gap  (Hkssr),  xix  [rx],  321. 
Palaeozoic  forniiition  :  A-spen,  Colo.,  xvii,  103  et  seq. ;  Black  Hills, 

8.  Dak.,  xvii,  572;    in  New  York,  xvi,  910;   in  Tombstone, 

Ari/..,  xvii  [768]. 
Palmer  Hill  iron-mine,  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [747]. 
Palmerston    township,  Ontario,    Can.,   magnetic   iron-ores,  xvi, 

140. 
Pan-amalgamation    process  for   treating   gold-  and  silver-ores 

(Washoe  j)rocess),  xix,  202. 
Pankakoski,  Finland,  Husgafvel  furnace  at,  xvi,  336. 
Panter  coal-mine,  Bledsoe  county,  Tenn.,  xvii  [47]. 
Pardee,  I.  P.,  on  cost  of  roasting  ore,  xx  [595], 
Pardee  coal-bed,  Mercer  county.  Pa.,  xvi,  539  et  seq. 
Park  City,  Utah,  visit  to,  xvi,  xxiL 
Park  county,  Colo.,  iron-resources,  xviii,  268. 
Parker,  Richard  A.,  on  hand  separation  of  iron-ore  at  Champion 

mine,  Marquette  region,  Mich.,  xvii,  729. 
Park  silver-mine,  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  167. 
Parley's  Park  silver-mine,  Uintah  district.  Summit  county,  Utah, 

xvi,  15. 
Parral,  Chihuahua,  Mex. :   silver-ores,  xvi,  436,  452;  expenses  for 

treatment  of  tailings  by  Russell  process,  xvi,  457. 
Parrott  copper-mine,  Butte,  Mont.,  xix,  690. 
Parrott  silver-mine,  Butte,  Silver  Bow  county,  Mont.,  xvi,  54 ; 

visit  to  mine  and  smelter,  xvi,  xxii. 
Parsons  :  jigs  at  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  xvii,  662 ;  ore-feeder  at  Bonne 

Terro,  Mo.,  xvii,  669. 
Parsons-Rittinger  tables,  xvii,  662,  675.  , 

"  Parting  Quartzite  "  at  Leadville,  Colo.,  xvii,  164. 
Passaic  Uolling-Mill,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  visit  to,  xix,  xvi. 
Passaic  Zinc  Co.,  Hudson  county,  N.  J.,  visit  to  works,  xix,  xvi. 
Patents,  United  Statesmining,  xviii,  182,881. 
Patterson  farm,  Wirt  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  gas-well, 

xvi,  936. 
Patton,  Walker  eounty,  Ala.,  coal-mines,  xvii,  210,  218,  219. 
Paul,  Alinariu  H.,  inventor  of  Washoe  process,  xix,  196. 
Pavement :    asphalt,  xvii,  355  el  seq. ;   asphaltic  rock,  in  Paris, 

Franco,  xviii,  577;  asj)halt  mastic,  area  of  in  Paris,  xvii,  362; 

preparation  of  asphalt  mastic,  xvii,  361. 
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"  Pea-and-dust,"  xx.Ol'). 

Pea-coal,  I)rift<)n,  I'a.,  xx,  <il  t. 

I'kar<k,  Hic  hahd  :  AMormtion  of  Gold  U7//i  fPther  Mrtnh  ii\  the  WrM, 
xviii  [j^x/j"].  417  ;  The  Aasficititinn  nf  MiiirmU  in  thf  d'lqnmx  Vein, 
Hutu  Cily,  }fnntnnn,  xvi  [/rfiij,  62;  Pro4jrrM  o/  M> inllnrqical 
Sriencr  in  the   HVx/,  xviii  [rtiN'],  5') ;   nMimrka  in  <!  of 

Mr.  Arniitaj?e'H  piipcT  on  eonct-ntration  of  low-jjru  ;  .  wiii 

261 ;  of  Mr.  Goodale's  paper  on  the  argentiferous  manganese 
or«*«<  of  Totnl)stoni>,  .\rir..  xvii,  774;    «li«cf)ViT«'«l  tin  in   Black 
Hillx,  S.  Dak.,  in  1M77,  xvii, 588;  methml  of  ar8eni<- <l<t.riiiiii  i 
tion,  xvii  77  ;  on  tin-<lcposit«  of  Cornwall,  xvi,  57. 

Pkausai.l,  it.  D.  :  An  Imjirored  SyMem  of  Water  Supply  jur  Hyiiranh,- 
Mini iiy,  xvi  [rxrr»],  Ci()2, 

Pkchi.n,  Edmuxi>  C.  :  The  Iron-  Orr*  of  Virffiuia  and  their  Development, 
\\x[xrxii],\()\(\\  rcMiarktiin  disoimsion  of  Mr.  .Vdams'H  paper  on 
first in)n  l»la.sl-furnaccs  in  .Vnjcrica,  xx.  210;  of  .Vmerifvm  l)la«t- 
furnaop  practice,  xx.2<W>,  269,  278  ;  of  Mr.  Gordon's  pap<r  on 
larj^e  furnaroH  on  Alabama  material,  xvii,  146;  of  Mr.  Keep's* 
paper  on  man^'anese  in  cast-iron,  xx,  ■'U6 :  of  Mr.  Nit'.e's  paper 
on  magnetites  of  Virginia  and  North  ('arolina,  xx,  1H.'>;  of  I'rof. 
Smock's  paper  on  iron  mining  in  New  Jenjey,  xx.  224  ;  ri-solu- 
tion  proposed  at  New  York  meeting?.  xvii,r/ii. 

Peckham,  Prof.,  on  petroleum  and  gas  in  southern  California,  xvi, 
'.•14. 

Peclet  on  chimney  draupht,  xvii  [81]. 

IWnliiir  Wnrkinfj  of  ti  JUiift-Fiirnnre  (  WittmaSN),  xvni  [//'  "J,  127. 

Peculiarity  of  ore-drposit  at  Mount  M«>rL.MH  L'<dd-min<'.  (iurens- 
land,  XX,  145. 

Penang  tin.  xx.  S2. 

Pcncost  firr«»-silicon  :    xvii,  2-^7,  258,  684:    analysis  of,  xvii,  255. 

Peninsula  copper-mine.  Like  Superior,  Mich.,  xix,  702. 

Pennington  county, S.  Dak.,  j;old-<ires.  xvii.  *" 

Penn  Imn  .Minim;  Co.,  Nt>rway.  Mich.,  xvi.,  xx,  188. 

Penn  Mobile  Coal  Co,  Corona,  \Valke»  county,  .Ma.,  xvii,  210. 

Pensylvania:  anthracite  coal,  xvi.  307  ;  available  tonnage  of  coal- 
tidd.  xvii.  208;  lUrnice  coal-basin,  xvii,  ()0t>;  bituminous  coal, 
xvi,  531);  coal-production  in  18S7-88,  xviii,  123  r/ **'«/. ;  coal- 
pro<luction  for  the  past  seventy  years,  xx,410;  Cornwall  iron- 
ore  Itanks.  xvii.7'20:  iron-ore  i>roduct,  xvii,  725.  727;  I«oyal- 
sockMaht)opany  coal-fields,  xvii.  607:  miners' wa'.»cs  in  is«<<. 
xviii,  122;  Montour  county,  iron-ores,  xx,  361)  oil- and  pis- 
sands,  xvi,  938;  production  of  anthracite  pig-iron  and  cok^ 
iron  in  1S72.  18^0  and  18S').  xix,  962;  Western-Northern  nn- 
tlir.icitr  ciKil  lulds    xvii,  6()7. 
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Pennsylvania  Steel  Co.'s  iron-mines,  xx  [175,  186];  works  at 
Steelton,  Pa.,  xvii,  150,  227,  809. 

Penn  Yan,  Yates  county,  N.  Y.,  gas-well,  xvi,  959. 

Penoles  silver-mine,  Department  del  Centre,  Mex.,  xvi,  460. 

Pepper  iron-mine  (magnetite),  Stokes  county.  N.  C,  xx,  185. 

Pequest  iron  mine,  Warren  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [222]. 

Percy,  l'n»f.  John,  on  gold  and  silver,  xvii,  5,  7,  31. 

Perkins,  Geo,  H.,  inventor  of  tin-scrap  nail-machine,  xvii,  496. 

Perkins  iron  mine,  Menominee  county,  Mich.,  xvi,  173  :  xvii  [718]. 

Pernolet,  on  grains  of  solids  falling  freely  in  water,  xvii,  640. 

Peru,  mining  belt  of,  xvi.  729. 

Peters,  E.  D.,  Jr. :  TJic  Sadhar}/  Ore-Deposits,  xviii  [xxi-i],  278. 

Peters  iron-mine,  Ringwood,  N.  J.,  xviii,  627. 

Petite  Anse  Salt-Mme  (Pomeroy),  xvii  [xx/7],  107. 

Petrolene,  xvii  [362]. 

Petrolene  and  asphaltum,  xvi,  164. 

Petroleum  (see  also  oil-wells):  xvii,  357,  358 ,  annual  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States,  xx,  413  ;  classified  among  hydro- 
carbons, xviii.  582;  of  Florence  oil-field,  Colo.,  character  of, 
XX,  460;  in  Fremont  county,  Colo.,  xx,  443;  in  Ontario,  Can., 
xvii,  294,  298,  299 ;  as  preventive  of  boiler-scale,  xvii,  353 ; 
relation  of,  to  natural  gas,  xviii,  291  :  in  western  New  York, 
xviii,  294  ;  as  fuel :  xviii,  875  ;  in  blast-furnace,  xvii,  97  ;  for 
raising  steam,  xvii,  807  ;  value  of,  xvii,  99. 

Petroleum  and  Natural  Gas  in  New  York  Slate  (Ashburner),  xvi  [jmt], 
906. 

Petrozavodsk  iron-works.  Lake  Onega,  Russia,  xvi,  354. 

Pettee,  William  H.  :  Biographical  Notice  of  Byron  W.  Cheever,  xvi, 
888;  xvii  [xix']. 

Petzite  (telluride  of  gold  and  silver),  analysis  and  treatment  of, 
at  Huronian  mine,  Ontario,  Can.,  xviii,  439. 

Pewabic  copper-mine,  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  xix,  683. 

Phelps,  William  F.,  address  of  welcome  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  xvi, 
xxiv. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  United  States  mint  at,  xvi,  83. 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  ventilating-fans  in 
coal-mines  of,  xx,  664. 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Riilroad  Co.'s  iron-mines,  Danville, 
Pa.,  XX,  370. 

Philadelphia  Scale  and  Testing  Works,  Penn.,  xvii  [460]. 

Philadelphia  Smelting  and  Refining  Co  ,  Pueblo.,  Colo.,  visit  to 
works,  xviii,  xxi. 

Phillips  farm,  Bolivar  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  oil-wells, 
xvi,  937. 
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I'lllLMl'S,  WiMJAM  li. :  Tht  Chhirinniion  of  Ijow-drndr  Aurijerwut 
Suljifiidtf*,  xvii  [xxvf],  31.'i ;  Phogphate-Slng,  xvii  [nx],  H4  ;  on 
cost  of  rcjastin^  ko1*I-o»*<«  "t  Phoiiix  mines,  N.  ('.,  xvii,.>41. 

pHiLLri's,  W.  U.  uiid  Tnify<,  A. :  Tht  Thlrs  I*roceM  nf  Trmtinfj  IjOW- 
(iradr  Auriferous  Sulphidett  at  the  Haile  Gold-Mine,  Luncatter 
nninty,  South  (\irol'nm,  xix  [/'/].  <MJl. 

Phoenix  coiipcr-iniiu;,  L:iko  Superior,  Mich.,  xix,  fi82. 

Phoenix  pjM-tniiies.  Cabarrus  county,  N.  C,  xvii,  314  rf  «7.,  TAX  ; 
xix,  r»(»l  ft  Hen. 

Phoenix  Iron  Co  .  Hcrks  countv,  I'a..  mairnctic  roncontration,  xvii 
[748]. 

Phoenix  Iron  Ci».,  I'liunixviilc,  <  lnst«r  ( uunty,  I'a..  xviii.SS. 

Phoenix  ."-^ttcl  work.s,  Kuhrort,  (Ifrniany,  xix,  Srvj,  '\)s. 

Phosphates:  as  fertilizers, consumption  of,  in  United  St^i tee,  xvii, 
^'• ;  li-^t  and  occurrence  of  commercial,  xviii,  649. 

Phosphate  of  lime  in  OnUiri(.,  Can.,  xvii  [I'M,  2*JH,  299]. 

rhiixpliiitc-SltKj  i  I'lm.Lirs),  xvii  [ri>],  84. 

Phosphate-Slag:  composition  of,  xvii,  89;  as  fertilizer,  xvii,  84 
rt  Htij.  :  xviii,  r),'>'J;  xx.  584. 

Phosphatic  in)u-ore.s  in  Southern  States,  xvii  [8-5]. 

Phosphatic  minerals  in  lilack  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [.')92]. 

Phosphide  of  iron  used  in  making;  test-bars,  xviii,  458. 

Phosphor-bronze:  bearinn-meUil,  xix,  9()2;  for  propellers,  xviii, 
Js'.. 

Phosphoric  acid  :  in  Canadian  apatite,  xvii,  87  ;  in  Charleston 
rock,  S.  C.,  xvii,  87;  determination  of  in  basic  slap,  xviii, 
91  ;  influence  of,  on  the  precipitJition  of  iron  in  electrolytic 
determination  of  aluminum,  xx,  246;  in  Navassa  rock,  xvii, 
87;  in  North  Carolina  phosphate;  rock,  xvii,  87  ;  in  pig-iron 
and  slap  fn)n>  (ierman  works,  xvii,  92. 

Phosphoric  fertilizers:  "available"  phosphoric  acid  in,  xvii, 
.s>>  ;  a  nr\v  source  <»f  supply,  xvii.  84. 

Phosphorus:  in  Alabama  iron-ores,  xvii,  91,  153;  amount  admis- 
sible in  steel  rails,  xvii,  425  ;  in  basic  open-hearth  charjre.  xvi, 
724  ;  distribution  of,  in  Hudson  Hiver  carbonates,  xviii,  252; 
in  the  Liidin^ton  mine.  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  xvii,  G16; 
determination  of,  xvii,  7.5();  determination  of,  in  iron  and 
steel,  xvii,  lU) ;  xviii,  tK);  determination  of,  in  pip-in>n,  by 
acetate  method,  xix,  IHl ;  effect  of,  <m  ciust-iron,  xviiii,  458; 
in  Arro-silicon,  xvii,  256;  in  Georgia  iron-ores,  xvii.  91  ;  in 
Hudson  River  c;krbonates,  xvii,  276;  hurtful  etTcct  of.  in  pig- 
iron  for  steel-making  purposes,  xix,  849;  influence<i  by  pres- 
ence of  jasper  in  Ludinpton  mine,  xvii,  625.  627;  influence  of 
silicon   on   dftcrniination  i»f.  in    iron.   wiii.  ".^\  7(^.1  :    in   iron. 
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Phosphorus — Continued. 

xvi,  269  ;  in  iron-ores,  Lake  Champlain  region,  xvii,  721  ;  in 
iron-ores,  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [299]  ;  in  Mielii<;an  hematite, 
xvii  [752]  ;  in  New  .Jersey  iron-ores,  xvii  [722]  ;  i)ercentage 
of,  in  the  residues  from  bar-iron  and  pig-iron,  xvi,  270;  in 
pig-iron,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  xvii,  96;  removed  from  iron-ores 
by  carl)on  dioxide,  xvii,  629;  in  steel  rails,  xvii,  783;  in 
Tennessee  iron-ores,  xvii,  91 ;  in  Virginia  iron-ores,  xvii,  122. 

Phosphorus  in  Cd-it-lron  (Keep),  xviii  [xxr],  458. 

PItospliorm  in  Pig-iron^  Steel  and  Iron-Ore  (Jones),  xviii  [xhn{],70o. 

Photofiraphic  and  Co-ordinate  Surveying  (Stanley),  xx  [/xir].  740. 

Pliofographing  the  Interior  of  a  Co(d-Mine  (Dewey),  xvi  [xxrj,  307. 

Phyllite  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [498,  574]. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Equations  of  the  Open-Hearth  Process  (Camp- 
hell)  xix  [rm*],  128;  discussion  of,  xx  [Ivit],  227. 

Physical  and  chemical  tests  of  steel,  xvi.  599,  728. 

Physical  properties  ;  of  albertite,  xviii,  568;  of  Grahamite,  xviii, 
571  ;  of  Uintaite,  xviii,  572;  of  Wurtzilite,  xviii,  498. 

Physical  Properties  of  Some  of  the  Alloys  of  Manganese,  Copper  and 
Alumimnn  (Cowles),  xviii  [xlmi],  494. 

Picking  chutes  for  coal,  xix,  418. 

Pictou  county,  Nova  Scotia:  bog  iron-ore,  xviii,  200;  coal-field, 
xvi,  137,  139;  xviii,  201  ;  red  hematite,  xviii,  203.  • 

Pierce-Wai  rior  Coal  Co.,  Jefferson  county,  Ala.,  xvii,  210,  214. 

Pierce,  Willard  Ide  :  La  Plata  del  Libano  Mines,  Department  of 
Tolima,  Rqnddic  of  Colombia,  South  Amerira,  xvi  [r-rrn*],  301  ; 
Note  on  Gold-Mining  and  Milling  in  Korea,  xviii  [•'■/'"'*],  363. 

Pierre  formation  in  Florence  oil-field,  Colo.,  xx,  450. 

Pietzke  puddling-furnace,  xix,  356. 

Pig-and-ore  i)rocess  for  steel  manufacture,  xvi,  718,  725;  xx,  112. 

Pig-iron  (see  also  iron  and  cast-iron) :  analyses,  xvii,  255,  472, 
473;  xix,  988;  comparative  cost  of  pig-iron  and  blooms  at 
Wiirtsilii,  Finland,  xvi,  344;  converted  to  steel  by  Henderson 
process,  xvii,  60  et  seq. ;  cost  of  producing  anthracite  charcoal 
and  coke  pig-iron,  xvi,  199,  200 ;  cost  in  Seijuachie  Valley, 
xvii,  45;  determination  of  i)hosphorus  in,  xviii,  705;  earliest 
production  in  Rocky  Mountains,  xviii,  267  ;  effect  of  phos- 
phorus in,  xix,  849;  grading  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  xvii,  94; 
increased  manufacture  of,  from  imported  ore  in  Great  Britain, 
xix,  839;  influence  of  silicon  on  determination  of  phosphorus 
in,  xviii,  92;  manufacture  of  basic,  afc  Hiirde,  Westphalia, 
Germany,  xix,  350;  prices  and  product  of,  in  Great  Britain, 
1870-84,  xix,  839;  production  of  anthracite  in  Pennsylvania, 
1875,  1880,  1889,  xix,  962 ;  production  of,  in  United  SUites, 
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Pig-iron — fhridnued. 

\\\,'.i,  -ISO;  in  United  States,  England  and  Gernmny,  xix, 
3'il,  3^^2;  in  Virginia,  xix.  1017;  phosphorus  in.  xvi,  271; 
strength  of,  xvii,  4r/);  world's  production   of,  1854-89,  xix, 

m\. 

Pitf-Irnnof  ! 'nuMiutl  Strnujth  CDkwky),  xvii  [rrri],  460. 

Pig-patterns,  xvii,  427. 

Pike  liiriii.  Alma  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y,,  oil-wells,  xvi. 

!»;;7. 

Pike  iron-tnine,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  V.,  xvii  [747]. 

Pikevillc  oil-well.  Alum  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi, 
'.);'.(>.  '.i.'i'j. 

Pile-roasting  in  L'lah.  xvi,  18,  23. 

Pilot  Knoh  iron-mine.  Iron  county,  Mo.,  xvii  [728] ;  xx,  257. 

Pine  (Irovc  <(tal-n»ine,  Mercer  county,  I'a.,  xvi.  541. 

Pine  llill  gold-mine,  Montgomery  county,  Md..  xviii.  402. 

Ping-Chuan  copper-district,  China,  xix,  589. 

Ping-Tu,  ( "hina.  goM-district,  xix,  579. 

Pioche,  Lin<'oln  county,  Nev.,  silver-lead-niines,  xvi  [3].  4.%. 

Pioneer  Iron  Co.,  Thr>mns  Jeirerson  county,  Ala.,  xvii  [150]  ;  hlnst- 
furnaces  of,  xvii  [142,  225]. 

Pioneer  reduction  works,  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  xvii  [3]. 

Pioneer  silver-mine,  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii  [178]. 

Pipe-lines  for  lixiviation-plant,  xx.  13. 

Pipe,  specifications  for  cast-iron  c<»ated  water,  xviii,  (KJl. 

Pitkin,  nil  electrolytic  assay  of  copper,  xvii  [407]. 

Pittsburgh  coul-hed.  Ta..  xvi,  540,  545. 

Pittsburgh  and  I.dike  Superior  iron-mine,  Manjuette  county. 
Mi.  h.,  xvi,  174;  xvii  [71S]. 

Pittsbugh,  Pa.  :  consumption  of  natural  gas,  xviii.  131  ;  natural 
gas,  xvi  [017j ;  l*f(K'ecdings  of  International  Sessions,  xix.  rvii. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  (ila.'*s  Co.,  Tarentum,  Pji.,  visit  to  works.  xix,rxr. 

Pittsburgh  Keduction  Co.,  I'ittshurgh,  Pu.,  aluminum  manufac- 
tured hy,  xviii,  529  et  ««/.,  824  ;  visit  to  works,  xix,  xxr. 

Pittsburgh  salt-weli.><.  Pittshurgh,  Pa.,  xvii  [110]. 

Pittsburgh  silver-lead-mine,  Salt  Lake  county,  I'tah,  xvi  [5]. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Pittshurgh.  Pa.,  visit  to  works,  xix. 

XJ'ir. 
Pittsburgh  Testing  I^jdmratory,  xvii  [r>79]. 
Pittsville  nre-dep<v<it.  Pittsylvania  county,  Va.,  xx,  181. 
Placer-deposits,  Hlack  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  571.* 
Placer  mining  in  Snake  Kiver.  Idaho,  xviii,  5'.)7. 
Plata-Reina  dc  Sonora  Mining  and  Milling  Co..  Mexico,  xx,  740. 
Platinum,  detrrii»ration  of.  in  gas-furnace,  xviii.  727. 
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Platinum  ware  not  suitable  for  use  in  electrolytic  assay  of  copper, 
xvii  [410]. 

Piatt,  F.,  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of  coke,  xx,  622 ;  on 
geology  of  Bernice  coal-basin,  xvii,  607. 

Piatt  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  xvii  [740]. 

Platt,  J.  C,  remarks  in  discussion  of  magnetic  concentration  of 
iron-ore,  xx,  583. 

Plattner  on  losses  of  gold  and  silver  in  oxidizing-roasting,  xvii, 
4  et  seq. 

Plattner  process  applied  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  588. 

Pleasant  Valley  coal-mines,  Emery  county,  Utah,  xvi  [20],  356 
et  seq. 

Pliny  Parker  oil-well,  Bolivar  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y., 
xvi,  932. 

Plumbago  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [294]. 

Plunger-pumps,  xx,  8,  108. 

Pneumatic  Hoisting  (Wheeler),  xix  [viii'],  107. 

Pocahontas  coal-bed,  Flat  Top,  Va.,  xix,  1034. 

Pocahontas  coke,  Va.,  xx,  257  et  seq. 

Pocket-compass,  improved  French,  xviii,  97. 

PococK,  Francis  A. :  Electricity  and  Haulage,  xviii  [xxxi],  412  ;  Ac- 
cumulators and  Mining  (in  paper  of  Mr.  Spaulding),  xix,  278. 

Pocono  sandstone,  coal  in,  xvii,  208. 

PoHLiG,  J. :  Aerial  Wire  Ropeicays,  xix  Ixxiit],  760. 

PoHLMAN,  Julius:  Cement-Rock  and  Gypsum  Deposits  in  Buffalo, 
xvii  [a-xiv],  250 ;  The  Life-History  of  Niagara,  xvii  [a;.ri'],  322  ; 
address  of  welcome  at  Buffalo,  xvii,  xxv ;  on  geology  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  xvii,  401,  404 ;  geological  report  of  gas-wells  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  925. 

Poisons,  metallic,  in  potable  waters,  xvii,  345. 

Policy  iron-mine,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y..,  xvii  [747]. 

Polluting  ingredients  in  streams  of  water,  xvii,  348. 

Polybasite  :  at  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii  [204] ;  at  Rosario  mine,  Hon- 
duras, C.  A.,  xvii  [442]. 

PoMEROY,  Richard  A. :  The  Petite  Arise  Salt-Mine,  xvii  [xxtV],  107. 

Pomeroy  salt-wells,  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  xvii  [110]. 

Pompona  gold-mine,  Colombia,  S.  A.,  xviii,  211. 

Poore  system  of  winding  from  shafts,  xvii  [430]. 

Popp  system  of  pneumatic  transmission,  xviii  [427]. 

Porphyry:  at  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii,  168  et  seq.;  in  Black  Hills,  S. 
Dak.,  xvii,  572  et  seq.;  in  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xvii  [434]  ;  influ- 
ence upon  richness  of  auriferous  deposits,  xvii,  575  ;  micro- 
scopical examination  of,  xvii,  168. 

Porsaskoski,  Finland,  Husgafvel  furnaces  at,  xvi,  334  et  seq. 
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Portage  Lake.  Lake  .Suptrior.  ci.jijur-iiiines,  xix,  683. 

Port  Arthur  niiiiinj;  di.stri<t,  Ontiirio,  Can.,  xvi.  ir>9  ;  xvii,  296. 

Port  Colboriie,  N.  Y.,  oil-wellH,  xviii,  295. 

Port  ("olhorne,  Ontario,  Can.,  ^as-well.s,  xvii,  401  t(  «'y. 

Portef,  J.  H.  tfc  Co.,  analysis  of  coal,  xvii.  217. 

Porter,  John  B.,  on  iron-ores  and  coals  of  Alabama,  Georgia  and 
Tcnne.s.«ee,  xvii  [91,  92j. 

Port  Henry,  Essex  county,  N.  Y. :  blast-furnaces,  xx,  277 ;  iron- 
mines,  xvii,  746;  .xviii,  747  elmj.;  magnetic  concentrates  of, 
XX.  699  ;  output  of  ore,  xvii,  747. 

Portland  cement,  analysis  of,  xvii,  2ol, 

Poser  silver-mine,  Silver  Bow  county,  Mont.,  xvi  [69]. 

Potomac  Mining  Co.,  gold-mines,  Mont'/omery  eoimfv.  Md., 
xviii,  399. 

J'otn/i,  liolivin,  Siher  Dixtrirt  (Wk.ndt).  xix  (uj,  74.  (Drawing's  of 
the  fossil-plants  referred  to  in  this  paper,  with  tlescriptions 
by  Prof.  N.  L.  Britton,  will  be  published  in  vol.  xxi.) 

Potsdam  formation:  in  Black  Hills,  8.  Dak.,  xvii,  571  d  seij. ; 
(units  gold  and  silver,  xvii,  586;  does  it  contain  tin?  xvii, 
589  ;  ore-bodies  in,  xvii,  585. 

Potsdam  sandstone,  iron-ores  in,  in  Virginia,  xix,  1025. 

Tui  UK.  K.  C.  :  Ao<<  on  the  Ust'  oj  Cruilr  PetroUum  nn  hiui  for  Raid- 
ing Steam  at  the  SotUh  Chicaijo  Work«,  xvii  [rjraritj,  807  ;  remarks 
in  discussion  of  Mr.  Gayley's  paper  on  American  blast- 
furnaces, xix,  972;  of  Mr.  Howe's  paper  on  the  Bessemer 
process,  xix,  1172. 

PoiTKR,  William  B.  :  A  Present  Sted  in  tfie  Enifineerintj  Prefer- 
>iion,\vn  [j"xrj,  380;  Some  Thoin/htji  Rel(itin(j  to  the  American  In- 
sdtittr  of  }finiu(f  En</ineir8  and  it-t  }[ussion,  xvii  [xxxi],  485. 

Pottsto>vn  Iron  Co.,  Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  xx,  727  et  «oy.  ; 
blast-furnaces,  xx,  584;  system  for  testing  structural  mate- 
rial. \x,  698. 

Pottsville  conglomerate,  xvii  (<.>U7,  609^. 

Pottsvillc,  Pa.,  thickness  of  coal-measures,  xvii.  2(.»' 

PuiucKL,  Alkx.\ni)Hk:  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  ll;uirulti> 
paper  on  aluminum-steel,  xix,  1084 ;  on  the  relations  of 
manganese  and  carbon  in  iron  and  steel,  xx  [314]. 

Practical  Jicjtidt.t  in  the  Magnetic  Cotwentration  of  Iron-Ore  (, Hoffman;, 
XX  [//»■»■].  602. 

Pratt  coal-bed,  Jefferson  county,  Ala.,  xvii,  152,  209  ei  teq. 

Pratt  coalmines,  Jefl'erson  county,  Ala.,  output,  1883-90,  xix, 
-    318. 

Pratt  coke,  Ala. :  xvii,  142  et  9eq.;  analysis,  xvii,  154  ;  compared 
with  Connellsville  coke,  xvii,  142. 
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Pratt  Mines  of  the  Tennetuec  Co'd.  Iron  and  Railroad  Company,  Ala- 
bama (Ramsay),  xix  [«'x],  29<k 

Precipitating-co  efficients,  tables  of,  xx,  30. 

Precipitating-tanks  :  fur  lixiviation-plant,  xx,  6  ;  for  wasli-water 
in  lixiviation-plant,  xx,  7.  , 

Precipitation  of  Metals  from  Hyposulphide  Solutions  (Stetbfrldt), 
XX  [/r///],  15. 

Pre-glacial  history  of  region  adjacent  to  Niagara  Falls,  xvii,  322. 

Fre-glacial  valleys  :  of  Lake  Erie,  xvii,  322 ;  of  Lake  Ontario, 
xvii,  324. 

Preliminary  Note  on  the  Thermal  Properties  of  Slags  (Howe),  xviii 
[xtem],  724. 

Preparation  and  Utilization  of  Small  Sizes  of  Anthracite  (a  discussion 
held  at  Glen  Summit),  xx  [Ixiii],  613. 

Presentation  of  the  Bessemer  Medal  (Kitsox),  address  at  presentation 
of  medal  to  Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  xix  [jcxxQ,  515 ;  re])ly  of  A.  S. 
Hewitt,  xix,  517. 

Present  Need  in  the  Engineeriny  Profession  (Potter),  xvii  [.rxr],  380. 

Present  Status  of  Electrical  Transmission  of  Power  (Rothwell),  xvii 
[xxvl,  555. 

Pribram,  Bohemia,  magnetic  ore-separator  at,  xvii  [736]. 

Price,  Thos.  :  experiments  in  purifying  alloys  of  gold,  xvii  [32]  ; 
on  the  Miller  process  of  refining  gold,  xvii  [32]. 

Priming  in  steam-boilers,  cause  and  cure,  xvii,  351. 

Princess  Louise  silver-mine,  Pitkin  county,  Colo.,  xvii  [173]. 

Princeton  coal-mines,  British  Columbia,  xviii,  315. 

Prince  of  Wales  silver-lead-mine.  Little  Cottonwood  Canon,  Salt 
Lake  county,  Utah,  xvi  [5,  13]. 

Printer  Boy  Hill,  Leadville,  Colo.,  xviii  [145]. 

l\-ohahle  Future  of  the  Manufacture  of  Iron  (Bell),  xix  [zx],  834. 

Proceedings  of  meetings  (see  meetings.) 

Producer-gas  :  analyses,  xviii,  613,  881 ;  from  anthracite  waste, 
XX,  025 ;  calorific  value  of,  xviii,  864  ;  combustion  of,  xix,  146  ; 
comparison  of  methods  of  manufacture,  xix,  139;  methods  of 
analysis,  xix,  136;  quantity  of,  from  a  ton  of  coal,  xviii,  612, 
614  ;  quantity  required  to  puddle  a  ton  of  iron,  xviii,  613 ; 
value  as  fuel,  xvii,  99. 

Product  of  lixiviation-works  shipped  to  smelters  unroasted,  xx,  40. 

Production  ;  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  United  States,  xx,  410;  of 
anthracite  pig-iron  and  coke-iron  in  1872,  1880  and  1889,  xix, 
962;  of  Bernice  anthracite  coal-basin,  xvii,  614;  of  coal  in 
Pennsylvania,  1889,  xx,  625;  of  coal  in  the  United  States, 
1888,  xviii,  123  ;  of  coal  in  United  States,  1870-90,  xix,  483  ; 
of  coal  in  United  States  in  1890,  x.y,  412;  of  coal  in  Washing- 
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Production — <  nntimoti 

toll,  xix, /)4  ;  of  copper  in  Montana,  xix,703;  of  Flat  Top  coal- 
mine, Va.,  IHIK),  xix,  10ii5 ;  of  gold  at  Mount  Morgan  mine, 
Qiu-ensland,  to  November  'M),  1890,  xx,  15(J ;  of  gold  in 
Qii»»iih1;iii(1  in  1H8*.),  xx,  13.'i ;  of  gold  in  Victoria  in  1hs<).  xx, 
188;  of  gold-ore  in  Australian  cf>lonies,  xx,  4itH;  of  gold-ore, 
Bendigo  gold-field,  Victoria,  Australia,  xx,  464,  470;  of  iron- 
ore  in  New  JerHey,  xx,  217.  218,  228  ;  of  iron-ore  in  New  York 
and  other  Staten  coinpare<l,  xx,  224  ;  of  iron  and  steel  in  the 
United  States,  XX,  412;  of  leading  metal8  and  minerals  in 
United  States,  1815J-90,  xix,  501 ;  of  oil-wells  in  Florence  oil- 
field, Colo  ,  xx,  4')0,  4r)<):  of  petroleum  in  the  United  States, 
XX,  413;  of  pig-iron  compared  with  increase  of  population  in 
United  States,  1830-90,  xix,  480;  of  steel-ingots  in  Great 
Itritain  in  1889,  xix,  881  ;  of  tin  metal  in  Malay  Peninsula, 
XX,  ol. 

Progrew  of  German  Praclir.e  in  the  MduUurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel  Since 
1870,  With  Spicial  Rifcrcncc  to  the  liimc  Jh-ocesses  (Wkddino), 
xix  [rxiii'\,  8:.l. 

Pro<fres9  in   Magnetic   Concentration  of  Iron-Ore«  (BiiiKiNiUNK),  xix 
*  [r],  C^fi 

Progrrsn  of  Metallurgical  Science  in  the  West  (I*eakce),  xviii  [xriii'}^ 
55  (for  discussion  see  457). 

h-ominrnt  SoitrccH  nf  Iron-(}rc  Suppltf  (hwiKlswiSVl),  xvii  [jt/iiTJ,  715. 

Propellers,  materials  for,  xviii,  484. 

ProperticH  nf  Aluminum,  With  Some  In  formation  Relating  to  the  A  fetal 
(Hunt,  Lanclky  and  IIai.l),  xviii  [xrzf],  528  (see  AmWo,  913). 

ProjHtxed  Method  Jor  Working  Tellunde«  (Smith,  F.  C),  xviii  [jrxe*i], 
489. 

Proponed  Hail-Sertionn  (IIi'.nt),  xvii  [rrxi/],  778. 

Prosser,  Prof,  ('hnrles  S.,  record  of  test-wells  drilled  in  New  York 
out.si<le  of  the  Allegany  oil-  and  g^l^<-tield,  xvi.'.m. 

Protection  oj  Iron  and  Steel  Shijm  against  Foundering  from  Injury  to 
their  ShelU,  Including  the  V$e  of  Armor  (Bar.nahv),  xix  [.rx], 

(;:;s. 

Protection  nf  iron  hy  asphaltic  covering,  xx,  14. 
Providence   Forge,  New    Kent  county,  Va.,  site  of  ancient  iron- 
works, XX,  19X. 
Providence  stamp-mill.  Nevaila  City.Cal..  xvii  [5(M]. 
Pseudomalachite  in  silver-ore,  xviii,  248. 
Psilomelane  at  Hutte.  Mont.,  xvii  [774]. 
Pterygotus  in  ButValo  cen>ent-rt>ck,  xvii,  2.'»1. 
Puddle-  Mul  re-heating  slags  for  paint-stock,  xx,  385. 
Puddling-furnace  fuel,  coal  vcrHut  oil  as,  xvii,  808. 
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Puddling:  in  Germany,  xix,  354  ;  heat-units  required  in,  xviii, 
()l.j;    number  of  furnaces  in  Great  Britain,  xix,  838. 

Pueblo,  Colo.,  visit  to,  xvi.xii. 

Pueblo  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.,  Colo.,  visit  to  works  of,  xvi, 
xxi;  xviii,  xxi. 

Pulaski  blast-furnace,  Pulaski  county,  Va.,  xx,  212. 

Pumping  by  electric  motor,  xvi,  860;  xix,  268;  xx,  368. 

Pumps:  Cameron,  XX  [190,195];  Cornish,  xx,  108;  xx  [357]; 
electric  mine-,  xx,  368  ;  fire,  fo;-  sluicing  tailings,  xx,  13  ;  Gey- 
ser, XX,  9  et  seq. ;  Gould  electric,  xix,  268 :  Heald  &  Cisco's 
centrifugal  pumps  for  sand  and  water,  xvii  [668] ;  Knowles, 
XX,  8  et  seq.,  188  et  seq.,  368;  Koerting,  xx,  9  et  seq. ;  plunger, 
XX,  8,  108. 

Punching-press,  best  form  of,  xviii,  625. 

Puritan  iron-mine,  Gogebic  range,  Mich.,  xvi,  186  el  seq. ;  xvii, 
719. 

Pursel  slope,  Danville  iron-mines,  Montour  county.  Pa.,  xx,  376. 

Putnam  county,  N.  Y. :  concentration  of  iron-ore,  xvii,  730;  Tilly 
Foster  iron-mine,  xvii,  746,758;  xx,  582. 

Putnam  Machine  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  visit  to  works  of,  xvi, 
x.i:xci'i. 

Pyramid  silver-mine,  Washoe  county,  Nev.,  xvi,  372. 

Pyrites  :  auriferous,  at  Haile  gold-mine,  S.  C,  xix,  601  ;  in  bitu- 
minous coal,  xvi,  539 ;  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [582] ;  in 
copper-veins  at  Butte,  Mont.,  xvi,  64;  desulphurization  of 
pyritiferous  iron-ores,  xviii,  78,  303 ;  gold  in,  xvi,  267  ;  loss  in 
chloridizing-roasting,  xvii,  15,  16  ;  Massachusetts  and  Virginia, 
xix,  695 ;  in  silver-veins  at  Butte,  Mont.,  xvi.,  62 ;  smelting  in 
a  blast-furnace,  xvi,  267  ;  China,  Tsu-Hung-Tung,  xix,  573. 

Pyritic  silver-smelting,  xvi,  257. 

Pyrolusite :  at  Butte,  Mont.,  xvii  [774] ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  xviii, 
202;  at  Kosario  mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xvii  [442]. 

Pyrometer,  water,  corrections  of  scale  by  Messrs.  Siemens,  xx, 
260. 

Pyromorphite  ;  at  Rosario  mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xvii  [442]. 

Pyrrhotite  :  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  574  et  seq.  ;  niecolifer- 
(;us,  in  Lancaster  county,  Pa.,  xvi.,  117 ;  in  Ontiirio,  Can.,  xvii 
[294]  ;  Virginia,  Carroll  county,  xix,  694. 

Quaglio's  apparatus  for  charging  crushed  coal  into  coke-ovens, 

xix, 336. 
Quartz,  microscopic  examination  of  auriferous,  xviii,  639. 
Quartzite  :    at  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii,  163;    at  Queensland,  xx,  135  et 

seq.;  in  Sumatra,  xx,  58. 
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Quarternary  placers  in  lilark  IHIIh,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  ['»71J. 

Quartz-porphyry,  at  iJutte,  Moiit.,  -\vi,  52. 

Quebec,  Can. ;  iron-man ufacture,  xvi,  \'-ii) ;  magnetic  iron-ore,  xvi, 

140;  ininint;  industries  of,  xviii,  3l6. 
Queen  ir(»n-niine,  Warren  county,  N..J.,  x.x  [221]. 
Queen's  county,  N.  H.,  bo^  iron-ore,  xvi  [140]. 
Queens  county,  Nova  Scotia,  bog  iron-ore,  xviii  [20()]. 
Queensland,  .Vustralia,  production  of  gold-ore,  xx,  468. 
Queen    of  the     West    silver-mine,    Ten-Mile    district,    Summit 

county,  ('olo.,  xvi,  837. 
Quicklime  :  analysis,  xviii,  682;  used  in  lead-smelting,  xviii,  682. 
Quicksand,  sinking  a  caisson  in,  at  Norway,  Micli.,  xx,  1H8. 
Quicksilver,  loss    of.  in    niilliiiL'    at    Ly<in    miil.  n.ivton.   N.-v. 

xix,  2.m 
Quincy  cojtiM'r-niinc,  Lakt;  Superior,  .Micli..  xvi,  I'Jl  ;  xi.x.  (i.*>l. 
Quinnesec  inm-inine,  Menominee  county,  Mich.,  xvi,  173,  .'}'2')  et 

8eq.,  892. 

Radnor,  near  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  iron-works,  xvi,  Vio. 
Ragland,  St.  Clair  county,  Ala.,  coal-mines,  xvii,  210,  217. 
Railroads,  kilometers  of,  in  the  world,  ISIO-HS,  xix,  511. 
Rails:   xix,  H\i'2  ct  soj. ;  atltrted  unfavorably  by  hot  rolling,  xvii, 

246  ;  analyses,  xvii,  i*.'i4,  237  ;  inspection,  xvii,  240,  244  ;  joinb* 

f«)r,  xviii,  624;  manufacture  of,  xvi,  594  ;  relation  of  chemical 

cotnposition  to  wear,  xvii,  233,  237  ;  specitications  for  steel, 

xvii,  226;  standard  rail  of  N.  Y.  C.  and   H.  R.  railroad,  xvii, 

783;  test*,  xvii,  235  it  ««/. ;    xviii,  238;    wear  of,  xvii,  421  ; 

wear  of,  as  related  to  their  section,  xviii,  228. 
lidil-strdon.t  (Dki.a.no),  xvii  [jrrj»],  421. 
Rail-sections:  xvii,  232  cl  m/.,  421 ;  intluence  of,  on  wear,  xviii, 

228;  proposed,  xvii,  778;  a  system  of,  in  series,  xviii,  763. 
Rnihrtvi  Splice- lid rn  fi/x/  Sf>rrlJications  for  Their  Manufdcture  (Hu.VT, 

R.  W.),  xviii  [r/r/.V],  624. 
Rdijihvw  Lode,  Butte  Vity,  Montana  (Blake),  xvi  [xrrii],  (>5, 
Rainfall:    in  Northwestern  Colorado,  xvii,  376:  in   Sumatra  in 

I.SS7-S.S,  XX,  53. 
Ralston's  Cove  coal-mine  (outcrop),  Marion  countv,  Tenn.,  xvii 

[17]. 
Ramcl-Conley  steel-works.  Rrcwster,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  xx, 

607. 
Rammelsberg  depuMi  ((.miiaird  with  ore-boilies  in   Hlack  Hills, 

S.  l)ak..  xvii,  575. 
R.KMs.w,  Kuskine:    The  Pratt  Mine^  of  the  Tfnnc.*.''ce,  Coal,  Iron  and 

Jidilroad  Company,  AUibama,  xix  [i>].  296. 

10 
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Randall  Hill  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [222]. 

Randolph,  J.  F.  C. :  Notes  on  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  S.  A.,  xviii 
[xzvi],  205. 

Rankin  coal-mine,  Sequatchie  county,  Tenn.,  xvii  [47]. 

Rankine  :  formula  for  velocity  of  sphere  falling  in  still  water, 
xvii,  639;  on  the  steam-engine,  xvii  [80,  81]. 

Rapid  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Phosphorus  in  Certain  Ores 
(Woodbridge),  xvii  [xliii],  750. 

Rapid  Method  for  the  Reduction  of  Ferric  Sulphate  in  Volumetric 
Analysis  (Jones),  xvii  [xlii],  411. 

Rath,  Prof.  G.  Von,  opinion  on  Utah  sulphur  deposits,  xvi,  33.   • 

Rattler  silver-lead  mine,  Beaver  county,  Utah,  xvi,  8. 

Rattlesnake  silver-mine,  Cochise  county,  Ariz.,  xvii  [774]. 

Raymond  and  Campbell  hot-blast  stoves,  xvii  [463]. 

Raymond  &  Ely  silver-mine  and  Mill,  Pioche,  Lincoln  county, 
Nev.,  xvi,  33,  382  etseq. 

Raymond,  R.  W.  :  Biographical  Notice  of  William  R,  Jones,  xviii 
[ccxy],  621 ;  Biographical  Notice  of  William  H.  Scranton,  xviii 
[xxvl,  213;  End- Lines  and  Side- Lines  in  the  United  States  Mining 
Laiv,  xvii  [xxa;t],  787 ;  Imaginary  Boundaries,  xviii  [xxi],  182 ; 
The  Neiv  York  Mining  Law,  xvi  [xxviii},  770  ;  Note  on  a  Specimen 
of  Gilsonite  from  Uintah  County,  t/iaA,  xvii  [xxw],  113 ;  Soaping 
Geysers,  xvii  [xxy],  449 ;  remarks  in  4iscussion  of  Mr.  Adams's 
paper  on  first  iron-blast  furnaces  in  America,  xx,  214;  of 
American  blast-furnace  practice,  xx,  274,  276 ;  Prof.  Cheever's 
second  paper  on  two  conditions  of  phosphorus  in  iron,  xvi, 
276  ;  of  Mr.  Emmons's  paper  on  the  geology  of  Butte,  Mont., 
xvi,  59;  of  Mr.  Parish's  paper  on  vein-phenomena  in  Boul- 
der county,  Colo.,  xix,  552  ;  of  Mr.  Foster's  paper  on  the  Mc- 
Clave  grate  and  Argand  steam-blower,  xx,  635  ;  of  Mr.  Glenn's 
])aper  on  sampling  ores  without  the  use  of  machiner}',  xx, 
160  ;  of  Mr.  Gordon's  paper  on  large  furnaces  on  Alabama  ma- 
terial, xvii,  148  ;  of  Prof  Langley's  paper  on  aluminum  in  steel 
ingots,  XX,  238 ;  of  Mr.  Ledyard's  paper  on  some  Ontario  mag- 
netites (Trans,  xix,  28),  xx,  172;  of  magnetic  concentration 
of  iron-ore,  xx,  579, 581, 486  :  of  Mr.  McDowell's  paper  on  strip- 
ping ore-deposits,  xviii,  635  ;  of  Mr.  Pohlig's  paper  on  aerial 
wire  ropeways,  xix,  786 ;  of  preparation  of  small  sizes  of  an- 
thracite, XX,  621 ;  of  Prof.  Smock's  paper  on  iron-mining  in 
New  Jersey,  xx,  225 ;  of  Mr.  Spaulding's  paper  on  electric 
power-transmission  in  mining,  xix,  284;  of  Mr.  Wood's  paper 
on  electric  welding  and  metal- working,  xx,  253;  on  the  law 
of  the  apex,  xvii,  796;  on  Leadvide  ore-deposits,  xvii,  449;  in 
support  of  a  resolution  in  honor  of  Hitter  von  Tunner,  xix,  xx. 
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Recent  placers  in  Hlack  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [•")71]. 

Red  (litr  district,  Ea^rlc  county,  Colo.,  xvi,  HI'.]. 

Red  Lake  iron-ore  in  Vermilion  district,  Minn.,  xvi,  181. 

Red  .M<»unlain,  Ala.,  fo.«isil-ores,  xvii,  lo-J. 

Red    .Mountain   minin<<  district,  Ouray  county,  Colo.,  xvi,  570; 

xvii  [I'iO];  xviii,  139;  formation  of  ore-deposita  of,  xvi,  8f>9; 

^'('oloirv,  xvii,  202;  hot  springs  formation,  xvii  [201]. 
Red  oxide  (»f  copper  in  lilaek  Hills.  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [oSl]. 
Reducing  process  used  by  Carbon  Iron  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  xvii, 

c.Ts. 
Reduction  of  ore  in  blast-furnace  affected  by  velocity  and  tension 

of  gases,  xvii,  282. 
Reduction-Nvorks  (see    also    chlorination-\vori:s,  conceiitration- 

works,    gold-mills,    lixiviation-works,    smelting-works.    and 

stjvmp-mills) :    California :    Nevada    county;     Nevada    City; 

Pioneer,  xvii  [3]. 
Redwell  basin,  (funni.son  county,  Colo.,  ore-deposits  of,  xvi,  SIO. 
Reed  and   Henson  silver-lead-mine,  Big  C'ottonwood  Canon,  .Salt 

Lake  county,  Utah,  xvi  [5,  13]. 
Reed,  Lieut.  H.  A.,  method  of  constructing  relief  maps,  xvi,  297. 
Refining  alloys  of  gold  :  Aiken  process,  xvii,  30;  .Miller  process, 

xvii,  30;  Thompson  process,  xvii,  30. 
Refining  silver  at  Argo,  Colo.,  xviii,  (37. 
lit'JiniiKf  of  Sulphi<le.i   Ohtained  in  the  Lixiriation  Procf*fi  rcith   HtjiMh' 

xiiliihitr  SoliUiom  (Stetkfei.dt),  XX  [/ri//],  37. 
Refractories,  acid,  for  open-hearth  furnaces,  xvi,  707. 
Regenerative  coke-ovens  in  Germany,  xix,  337. 
Regenerative  furnace,  Siemens,  xvii,  134.  , 

Regenerative  hot-blast  stoves,  xvii,  132,  680. 
Relief  maps,  method  of  constructit»n,  xvi,  279. 
JifOjii  iiiiii/  of  (fir  Tilly  FoMer  iron-minr  (  .McDowkll),  xvii  [r////].  7-'»S. 
Replacement  system  of  ore-deposition,  xvi,  56,  808. 
Report  of  Council :    for    year    ending  Jan.   31,  1888,  xvi,  zxxii] 

1SS9,  xvii,  xjcriii ;  18*)0,  xviii,  xxri ;  IMH,  xix,  rxr. 
Republic  of  Colombia,  S.  A.,  notes  on,  xviii,  205. 
Republic  iron-mine,  Marquette  county,  Mich,  xvi,  173,  177  ;  xvii, 

717  ;  concentration-works  at,  xvii,  728. 
Reservoir-rock,  capacity  of,  xvi,  914;  dip  of,  xvi,  916. 
Reservoirs  of  the  New  Croton  Aqueduct,  N.  Y.,  xix,  7<KJ. 
Resilience  defined,  xviii,  812. 
Jiesoiirce^    of  the    Jilark    Hillx    and    Biij    Horn    Country,    Wyomiuff 

(Chanck),  xix  [nVj],  49. 
Remurcc,'<  of  the  Lakr  SnjM^rior  Rrxfion  (Bikkinbink),  xvi  [jxri],  168. 
liesults  of  Stream- Ma utnrementu  of  the  United  Statrfi  Geoloijicul  Surrry 

(Newkli.),  XX  [Ixii],  547. 
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Restigouche  county,  N.  B.,  bog  iron-ore,  xvi  [140]. 
"  Retarded'"  coke  as  artificial  fuel,  xvii,  G78. 
Retire  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  406. 
Retsof  salt-niine.  Piffard,  N.  Y.,  visit  to,  xvii,  rxx. 
Reverberatory  furnaces:  technical  terms  relating  to,  in  English, 

French  and  German,  xvi,  315;  in  Utah,  xvi,  20. 
Revere  stamp-mill,  Bingham    Canon,  Salt    Lake  county,  Utah, 

xvi.  20. 
Review  of  the  Iron-Mining  Industry  of  Neiv  Jersey  (Smock),  xx  [Ivi^, 

215. 
Review  of  the  Iron-Mining  Industry  of  Nevj  York  for  the  Past  Decade 

(Smock),  xvii  [xliii],  745. 
Rhein  Steel  works,  Ruhrort,  Germany,  xvii  [93]. 
Rhodocrosite :  in  Rainbow  Lode,  Butte,  Mont.,  xvi,  74  ;  in  .silver- 
veins  at  Butte,  Mont.,  xvi,  62. 
Rhodonite  in  silver-veins  at  Butte,  Mont.,  xvi,  62. 
Rhyolite  :  at  Butte,  Mont.,  xvi,  52  ;  at  Rosario  Mine,  Honduras,  C. 

A.,  xvii  [438,  447]  ;  in  Yellowstone  Park,  xvi,  788. 
Ricardo  gold  and   silver-mine,  district  of   Libano,  Republic    of 

Colombia,  S.  A.,  xvi,  305. 
Richard  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [222]. 
Richards,  E.  Windsor,  remarks    in  discussion  of  Mr.  Gayley's 

paper  on  American  blast-furnaces,  xix,  968. 
Richardson  farm,  Wirt  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y..  gas- 
wells,  xvi,  936. 
Richards,  Robert    H.  :    A    Hand- Telescope    for  Stadia- Work,  xx 

[Ixiil  732. 
Richards,  Rj)BERT  H.  and  Lodge,  R.  W.,  Experiments  Illustrating 

the  Descent  of  the  Charge  in  an  Iron  Blast-Fumace,  xvi  [xxir] , 

149. 
Richards,  R.  H.  and  Woodward,  A.  E.,  The  Velocity  of  Bodies  of 

Different  Specific  Gravity  Falling  in  Water,  xviii  [xlviii],  644. 
Richburgh  oil-sand,  Allegany  county.  N.  Y.,  xvi,  927,  932. 
Richterschacht  I  coal-mine.  Upper  Silesia,  Germany,  xx.  357. 
RicKARD,  T.  A.:    The  Bendigo  Gold-Field,  xx  [Ixiv],  463,  772:    The 

Mount  Morgan  Mine,  Queensland,  xx  [/f///],  133. 
RicicETSOX,  John  H.,  address  of  welcome  at  Pittsburgh,  xix,  xviii. 
Ricketts,  P. :  on  chalk-lining  for  crucibles,  xviii,  5  ;    on  tin-assay, 

xviii,  19  et  seq. 
Riddle,  Dr.  J.  L.,  inventor  of  rotary  ingot  machine,  xvi,  86. 
Ridge  copper-mine.  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  xix,  682. 
Ridsdale  and  Stead:    average  composition  of  English  slag,  xvii, 

SG;  crystals  in  basic  slag,  xvii,  89. 
Riga,  Monroe  county,  X.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi,  910. 
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Rifjhiiffif  the  Oxcner  or  PoMeaviir  <>j  n  Lrxle  Minin<j-(.'laim  (IIknbich), 

xviii  [r/n"»'],881. 
Rigidity  of  ineliiln  defined,  xviii,  8()0. 
Riley-Allen  g:is-\vells,  Wirt  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y..  xvi, 

Riley-Allen  oil-well,  Scio  townshij),  Allegany  county,  N.  Y..  xvi, 

932. 
KiLKY,  Edwaki),  reniarks  in  discusBion  of  I'rof.  Langley's  paper  o;i 

international  stundard.s  for  the  analysis  of  iron  and  steel,  xix, 

<;:i7. 

Rincon  g(»l(l-  and  silver-niine.  distriit  df  LnKiim.  Ilcituhlic  of 
(Colombia,  S.  A,,  xvi,  304. 

Ringwood  iron-mine,  Passaic  county,  N-  J..  x.\,  2\'>  »(  ><'/. 

Rising  Star  silvcr-niinc,  Silver  How  c»)unty.  Mont.,  xvi,<KJ  et  seq. 

Rittinger :  on  falling- velocities,  xviii,  646  :  ore-dressing  tables  com- 
pared with  Coggin  and  Evans  tables,  xviii,  20.'>;  formula  for 
velocity  of  sphere  falling  in  still  water,  xvii,  <)"V.t ;  t;»bles  with 
Parson's  improvement,  xvii,  66*2,  075. 

Riveting  by  Tlxunson's  system  of  electric  welding,  xix,  "iSS. 

Rivet-iron  and  st<'el,  sjiccifications  for,  xix,  910.  *J18. 

Rivot  method  of  tin-assay,  xviii,  4. 

Roaring  Fork  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,  Aspen,  Colo.,  xx.  318 
ei  se>]. 

Roasting:  auriferous  pyrites  at  Haile  gold-mine,  S.  C,  xix.  CA\X  ; 
ca.ssilcrite,  xviii,  H ;  copper-ores  in  cylinders,  xviii,  70  ;  process 
for,  copper-silver  matte,  xx,  40;  gold-ores,  losses  in,  xvii,  3; 
gold-ores  at  Phcrnix  mines,  N.  ('.,  xvii,  317  ;  gnld-on»s.  cost  of, 
at  Plxenix  mines,  N.  C,  xvii,  541 ;  Hudson  Uiver  carbonates, 
xvii,  275;  imperfect  removal  of  arsenic  by,  xviii,  62;  matte  in 
I'tah,  xvi,  IS;  iron-ores,  xviii,  79  ct  xrq.,  '.MY.\\  Murchie  pyrite, 
xvii,  6  ;  nickel-copper  ores  in  heaps  by  V-method  at  .Sutlbury, 
Ontario,  xviii,  285 ;  silver-gold-copper  ores  and  mattes  at  Argo, 
Colo,  xviii,  02  d  »eq. 

Roasting-f  Anace  :  additional  diaphmgm  in  Howell,  xviii.  223; 
Bruckner,  xvi,  19,  360  <•/  seq.;  Hoffman,  xvi,  20;  Howell,  xvi, 
367  ct  nfq. ;  at  Pluenix  gold-mine,  N.  C,  xvii,  317;  reverbcra- 
tory,  xvi,  20;  revolving  lu'arth.  xvi.  2<>;  Stetefeldt,  xvi.  .■U»7 
e(  srq. 

Roasting-kilns.  xviii.  78;  for  caronn.it.s.  xvii,  275. 

Roasting  ores  in  I  Uih  :  in  Hriickner  furnace,  xvi,  19;  in  kilns, 
xvi,  21  ;  pile-roat<ting,  xvi  (18j,  23;  in  reverberatory  furnace, 
xvi,  21 ;  in  Stetefeldt  furnace,  xvi,  21. 

Robert  Emmet  silver-mine,  .\spen,  Colo.,  xvii,  176- 

Robert  metal,  aluminum  in,  xviii,  841. 
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Roberts,  Frank  C,  :    Calculation  of  the  Available  Heat  and  the  Re- 
quired Dimensions  of  Chimneys,  Combustion-Chambers  and  Gas- 

Burners,  in  the  Use  of  Blast- Furnace  Gases  for  Firing  Boilers,  xvii 

[xxr),  78 ;    Notes  on  a  Neiv  Device  for  Operating  Blast-Furnace 

Charging-Bells,  xvi  [xxxvi'\,  536  ;    Wire  Rope  Haulage  and  its  Ap- 
plication to  Mining,  xvi  [xxv],  213. 
RoBFRTsoN,  Kenneth  :    The  Grading  of  Birmingham  Pig-iron,  xvii 

[xxii],  94  ;    remarks  in  discussion  of  magnetic  concentration 

of  iron-ore,  xx,  591. 
Robinson  silver-mine,  Ten  Mile  district,  Summit  county,  Colo., 

xviii,59,  178. 
Robinson,  Theo.  W.  :    The  Effect  of  Velocity  and  Tension  of  Gases  on 

the  Reduction  of  Ores  in  the  Blast-Furnace,  xvii  [xzyi],  282  ;  In- 
organic Standards  for  the  Colorimetric  Carbon  Test,  xvi  [a-xv].  111. 
Roche  d'Allion,  Joseph  de  la,  record  of  visit  to  Cuba  oil-spring, 

Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  908. 
Rock-breakers  at  Homestake  Mills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  509. 
Rock-decay,  xviii,  336. 
Rock-drills  :  at  Copper  Cliff  mine,  Sudbury,  Ontario,  xviii,  283; 

at  Pratt  mines,  Ala.,  xix,  307. 
Rock-filling,  xvi,  808  etseq. 

Rockhampton  gold-mining  district,  Queensland,  xx,  133. 
Rock  Hill,  Leadville,  Colo.,  xviii  [145,  150]. 
Rockland  slate  quarries,  Quebec,  Can.,  xviii,  328;  ^^sit  to,  xviii, 

xxix. 
Rock  Springs  coal-mine,  Wyoming,  xvi,  356,  359. 
Rocky  Mountain  coal-field  (bituminous),  xviii,  123,  124. 
Rocky  Mountain  Co.,  Colo.,  oil-wells,  xx,  446. 
Rocky  Mount,  Franklin  county,  Va.,  iron-ores,  xx,  175. 
Rodgers  ore-bank  (magnetite)  Stokes  county,  N.  C,  xx,  184. 
Rodman  gas-well,  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  957. 
Roesslcr  converter,  xx  [41]. 
Rogers,  E.  INI. :  The  Equalization  of  Load  on  Winding-Engines  by  the 

I^mployment  of  Spiral  Drums ^  xvii  [xxvi'],  305.         • 
Rogers,  Prof.  H.  D.,  on  the  iron-mining  industry  of  New  Jersey, 

XX,  217. 
Rogers,  Prof.  W.  B.,  on  the  gold-bearing  belt  of  Virginia,  xviii, 

392  ;  on  Virginia  iron-ore  deposits,  xx  [96]. 
Rolker,  Charles  M.  :   The  Alluvial  Tin-Deposits  of  Sial;  Sumatra, 

XX  [/rm],  50,  771 ;  on  geology  of  Rosario  mine,  San  Juaneito, 

Honduras,  C.  A.,  xvii  [432,  435]. 
Roll-crushers  for  coal,  xix,  414. 
Rolling-mills:  Fritz,  xvii  [228];  German,  xix,  523;  suspended 

feed-table  for,  xix,  42.     Localities:  Illinois:  North   Chicago 
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Rolling-mills — f'lmtinnefl. 

liolliii^  Mill  (>j.,  XX,  2oo ;  MttxHitrhimetU :  Bristol  county  ;  Fall 
Kivtr  Iron  Works,  xviii  [214];  New  York:  Rensselaer  county  ; 
Troy,  xvii,  2'>r) ;  Ohio:  Cuyaliopa  county;  Clevolaml,  Cleve- 
land Rolling  Mill  Co.,  xvii  [15^']  ;  xx,  240:  Peniuf\jlvnnin  :  Cam- 
l)ria  county ;  Johnstown,  Camliria,  xvii  [227]  ;  Dauphin  county : 
Steelton,  Pennsylvania  Steel  Works,  xvii  [227]  ;  I>aeka\vanna 
county  ;  Scranton,  Lackawanna  Iron  imd  St«cl  Co..  xx.  «;2<'. 

Roll  scale,  analysis  of,  xvi,  351. 

Ropp,  .Mfrcil,  experiments  to  replace  coke  with  anthracite  in  lead 
lilast-furnace,  xx.  171. 

Rosario  pold-mine,  San  Junncito,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xvii,  432. 

Rose  method  of  tin-assay,  xviii,  3.  9. 

Ross,  \Nard  ct  Co.'s  ashestos-mine.  Thetford,  Quebec,  Can.,  xviii, 
326. 

RoTHWKLL,  R.  I*.:  The  PrcMrnt  S/hulm  aj  Elcrtrirnl  Trnm^un.^.^iou  <y 
Poxrer,  xvii  [/xt"],  555;  SyMeiru  of  Mining  in  Lanje  Hodicj*  nf  Soft 
Ore,  xvi  [rxrmj,  8(5 2. 

Rotomahana  Lake,  New  Zealand,  inscriptions  on  siliceous  sinter 
at.  xvi,  7'.»7. 

Rowan  county,  N.  C,  Gold  Hill  pold-mine,  xvii  [314]. 

Royal  ^'orge  of  the  Arkansas,  visit  to,  xvi,  xxi. 

Royal  Oil  Co.'s  wells.  Alma  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y..xvi. 

'.i.;2. 

Royalton,  Niagara  county,  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi,  WU). 

Roy  <t  Archer  oil-  and  ga.s-sand.  Elk  county.  Pa.,  xvi  [938,  939]. 

Rubber-hose  with  gas-pipe  nipples,  method  of  connecting,  xx,  14 

Rubio  slamj)-mill,  Parral,  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  xvi,  452. 

Ruby  silver-mine.  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  151  et  *</<y. 

Jiiiith  (Wek\  Arknnmjt,  Zinc- District  (Ch.xxck),  xviii  [r/ri/j'].  r><1.5. 

Russell  Process  in  its  Practical  Application  nnd  fA'unomir  /»'<•.»(//.■<  (  Ri:.^ 

SELL  and  Daggett),  xvi  [xxxvi],  362. 
Russell  process;  \\'\,  ^C>'2  d  xcq. ;  xvii  [45];   xx,  17  ct  seq.;  as  a 

sultstitute  for  amalgamation,  xviii,  71. 
Russell  Springs,  Kansas,  nickel-ore,  xvii,  GSC). 
Russia  and  Finland,  history  of  hloomary  furnaces  in.  xvi,  334. 
Russian  .luger  used  at  Petite  .\nse  salt-mine,  xvii  [112]. 
Rutile  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [7.S6]. 
Rri  IMANN,  Fkup.  S.  :  Conceutratinrf  Magnetite  with  the  Conkling  Jin  at 

Lifon  Mountain,  N.   }'.,  xvi  [xxxrii],  »'>(»*);  on  concentration  of 

iron-ore  at  Lyon  Mountain.  X.  Y.,  xvii  [732]  ;  on   the  Tilly 

Foster  ore-body,  xvii  [759]. 

Sable  Iron  Works.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  visit  to,  xix,  xj-ir. 
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"  Saddle-reefs  "  at  Bendigo  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  xx, 

475,  480. 
Safety-apparatus  in  hoists,  xvi,  215. 
Saginaw  iron-mine,  Marquette  county,  Mich.,  xvi,  174. 
Saginaw,  Midi.,  salt-wells,  xvii  [110]. 
Saguache  county,  Colo.,  iron-resources,  xviii,  270. 
Sahlin,  Axel  :  The  Utilization  of  Puddle  and  Re-Heating  Slags  for 

Paint-Stick,  xx  llxiii],  385;  remarks  in  discussion  of  magnetic 

concentration  of  iron-ore,  xx,  589  ;    of  preparation  of   small 

sizes  of  anthracite,  xx,  622. 
Saint  Bernard  coal-mine,  Hopkins  county,  Ky.,  xvi  [584,  585J, 

593. 
Saint  Bernard  Co.,   Ky.,  manufacture  of  coke  by,  xvi,  592. 
Saint  Clair  Coal  Co.,  Ragland,  Ala.,  xvii,  210  et  seq. 
Saint  Ignace,  Mackinaw  county,  Mich.,  shipping-port  for  iron-ore, 

xvi,  172. 
Saint  .John,  N.  B.,  iron-works,  xvi,  135. 

Saint  John's  Colliery,  Normantown,  Eng.,  xvi,  860;  xviii,  422. 
Saint  Louis  River,  excursion  to  Dalles  of,  xvi,  xxvi ;    water-power 

of,  xvi,  193. 
Saint  Mary's  Fall  ship-canal,  Lake  Superior,  tonnage  through, 

xvi,  169. 
Sala,  Sweden  :  smelting  at,  xvi,  259;  value  of  ores  treated  by  py- 

ritic  smelting,  xvi,  263. 
Salina  formation  in  western  New  York,  xvii,  398  etseq. 
Salisbury  Iron  Co.,  Botetourt  county,  Va.,  strength  of  iron,  xvii, 

463. 
Salisbury  iron-mine,  Marquette  county,  Mich.,  xvi,   174  ;    xvii 

[718]. 
Salisbury  iron-ore  region,  Litchfield  county.  Conn.,  xx  [224]. 
Salom,  Pedro  G.  :  Electrical  Accumulators  or  Storage  Batteries,  x\iu 

[xlvii],  348. 
Salom  and  Westerson,  analyses  of  Bernice  anthracite,  xvii,  610, 

615. 
Salt :  effect  of,  in  chloridizing-roasting  of  gold  and  silver,  xvii,  14 

et  seq. ;    high  cost  of  at  Butte,  Mont.,  xvi,  44 ;    in   Ontario, 

Can.,  xvii,  294  etseq. 
Salt  Lake  county,  Utah  :  output  of  ore,  xvi,  4;  silver-lead  ores, 

xvi,  11. 
Salt-mines  :  United  States  :  Louisiana;  Iberia  parish ;  Petite  Aiise 

Island,  Avery  mine,  xvii,  107  ;  New  York :  Livingston  county  ; 

Piffard,  Retsof,  xvii  [.r.iM-].     Other  Countries  ,  Algeria;  Jebel- 

Melah,  xvii  [110]  ;  Ouled  Kebbah,  xvii  [110]  ;  Austria;  Hall- 

stadt,  xvii  [110]  ;  Wieliczka,  xvii  [110]  ;    Bava)'ia:    Berchtes- 
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Salt-mines — Cnntinvr<J. 

jL'udLii,  xvii  [110];  Tyrol,  Salzkaiurnergut.  xvi,  Gl  ;  German 
Ijftrraine:  Vic,  xvii  [110] ;  Germany:  Prussia;  Stassfurt,  xvii 
[llOJ;  New  Stassfurt,  xx,  8o7  et  tieq. ;  Santo  Domingo:  xvii 
fllO];   Tifrol:  Hall,  xvii  [110]. 

Salt-mining  :  at  Petite  Anse  Island,  I>a.,  xvii,  107. 

Salt-quarry  (SCO  al.'<o  ?alt-niine8) :  Siherin  :  Iiet.''k,  xvii  [111]. 

Salt-wells:  Unitkd  St.atk.s  :  Michifjan :  Sajrinaw,  xvii  (llOJ  ; 
Neto  York:  Onondaga,  xvii  [110]  ;  Wyoming  county,  xvi,  922; 
Ohio:  Hocking  Valley,  xvii  [110];  Ponieroy,  xvii  [110]; 
J'tnuMiilrnnui :  Pittsburgh,  xvii  [110];  West  \'ir</inia  :  Kana- 
wha, xvii  [110].  Other  Countries:  Canada:  Ontario,  (iod- 
crich,  xvii  [110];  Kmjlnnd :  Cheshire,  xvii  [110];  Droitwich, 
xvii  [110];  German  Ijorraine :  Dieuze,  xvii  [llOj. 

Salzkammergut,  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  salt-mines,  xvi,  (51. 

.Sami'I.i:,  W.  S.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Hadfield's  paper  t»n 
aluininuni-steel,  xix,  1086. 

Sampling  gold-ores  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  methods  of,  xvii, 

Samplinff  Oreji  Without  Use  of  Machinery  (Glenn),  xx  [/'•»««],  loo. 

Sampling  and  Testing  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  xvii,  387. 

Sampson  silver-lead-mine.  Uintah  district,  Summit  county,  Utah, 
xvi.  14. 

Samson  iron-mine,  Humholdt,  Mich.,  xvii  [734]. 

San  .Vndres  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  400. 

San  Antonio'silver-mine,  Chihuahua,  Mex.,  xvi,  372  et  seq. 

San  Hartt)lo  silver-mine,  Cuaihuiriachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  xvi, 
373  itxeq.  • 

San  liartolo  silver-mines,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  4(K3. 

Sandberg.  C.  P.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Hunt's  paper  on 
sptfifications  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails,  xvii.  242. 

Sandberger,  F.,  on  vein-formation,  xvii  [448]. 

Sanders  Furnace  Co.,  Va.,  xx,  176. 

Sandhurst  isecalso  BcndiL'o)  L'old-field,  Victoria.  Australia,  xx. 
4f)">. 

Sandstone:  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [294]  ;  in  Sumatra,  xx.  on. 

Sandy.  Little  Cottonwood  CaRon.  Salt  Lake  county,  Itah.  roast- 
ing ores  at,  xvi,  19,  21. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  United  States  Mint  at,  xvi,  S.i. 

San  Francisco  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  40.'). 

San  (ieronimo  silver-mine,  Mex.,  xvi,  460. 

Sanitary  analysis  of  water,  xvii,  341,  343. 

Sanitary  <M>ndition  of  mines  and  metallurgical  works,  xvii  [339]. 

San  Jacinto  mining  claim.  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii  [178]. 
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San  .Juancito,  Honduras,  Rosario  gold-mine,  xvii,  432. 

San  .Juan  mining  district,  Colo.,  hot  springs,  xvii,  262. 

San  Juan  Palo  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  405. 

San  liuis  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,401. 

San  Marcos  gold-  and  silver-mines,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  403. 

San  Miguel  silver-mine,  Chihuahua,  Mex.,  xvi,  372  et  seq. 

San  Pedro  copper-mine,  New  Mexico,  xix,  697. 

San  Pete  county,  Utah,  coal  and  coke,  xvi  [357],  358, 359. 

Santa  Ana  silver-mine,  dept.  of  Tolima,  Colombia,  S.  A.,  xviii,  212. 

Santa  Ana  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C  A.,  xx,  405. 

Santa  Elena  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  402. 

Santa  Lucia  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  silver- 
mines,  XX,  403,  405. 

Santa  Maria  silver-mine,  dept.  of  Tolima,  Colombia,  S.  A.,  xviii, 
212. 

Santo  Domingo  salt-mine,  Santo  Domingo,  xvii  [110]. 

Saratoga  silver-mine,  Red  Mountain  district,  Ouray  county,  Colo., 
xvi,  577. 

Satellite  silver-mine,  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  159. 

Saturn  silver-lead-mine,  Bingham  Canon,  Salt  Lake  county,  Utah, 
xvi,  11. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  visit  to,  xvi,  168. 

Sawatch  ijange,  Colo.,  xvii,  161  et  seq. 

Sawyer  oil-wells,  Bolivar  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi, 
934  et  seq. 

Scale,  boiler:  cause  of,  xvii,  350;  preventives,  xvii, '351,  353. 

Schaeffer,  Prof.  C.  A. :  analysis  of  tantalite,  xvii,  593;  on  colum- 
l)i*e  (tantalite)  of  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  633. 

Schaufuss,  Erich  C,  biographical  notice  of,  xvii  [xrct],  419. 

Scheibler's  process:  for  concentrating  phosphoric  acid  in  phos- 
phate-slag, xvii  [94]  ;  for  the  manufacture  of  magnesia,  xvi, 
720. 

Schiller  silver-mine,  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii,  168  et  seq. 

Schledehausen,  Osnabriick,  Germany,  coal-mine,  xx,621. 

School  House  farm,  Genesee  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y., 
oil-well,  xvi,  936. 

Schools  :  Summer,  xvi,  647  ;  technical,  xvi,  631  et  seq. 

Schuylkill  mining-region,  miners'  strike  of  1888,  xviii  [128]. 

ScHVVAKZ,  T.  E. :  The  Ore-Deposits  of  Red  Mountain,  Ouray  Counli/, 
Colorado^  xviii  [xx],  139. 

Scio  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  oil-wells,  xvi,  932. 

Scorodite  :  analysis  of,  xvi,  801 ;  in  Yellowstone  Park,  xvi,  801. 

Scorpion  gold-mine.  West  Point,  Calaveras  county,  Cal.,  xviii,  643. 

Scotch  hearth  for  lead-smelting,  xviii,  677  etseq. 
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Scottish-Canadian  asbesto-mine,  Black  I^ike,  Quebec,  Can.,  x\'iii, 

Scranton  Steel  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  xx,  620. 

Scranton,  Williiun  H.,  bioj^rapbical  notice  of,  xviii  [ivrrj,  213. 

Screens  lur  sizing  coal,  xix,  4<>1. 

Seals  coalmine,  Bledsoe  county,  Tenn.,  xvii  [47]. 

Skato.n,  a.  E.  :    Ihr  Drreloptnnit  of  the  Mnrine   Knfiinr  nii<l   Pnx/reM 

Mdtle  in  Marine   Knnimiriitil  Dnrirni  the   I'aM  Fiftrr,,    ]'tn,:-.  xix 

[xx],  855. 
Sebenius.  T'no,  on  tin-  Tort  ilt-nry  in)ii-or«'  (|t'j»i»sii-i,  xviii,  ToT. 
Secaucus  Mnst-funiacf,  Hudson  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [')*)1]. 
Secretary  and  treasurer  :  statement  of  finances  ;  for  year  ending 

Jan.  'M,  18S,S.  xvi,  rxxii ;  1889,  xvii,  xxxiii :  181K.),  xviii,  rxxi ; 

1891,  xix,  xxrii. 
Segregated  Old  Abe  gold-deposit.  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [576]. 
Selby  Siin'Jtint;  and  licad  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  xx  [171]. 
Selvage  from  abrasion,  xx,  5()0. 
Semi-anthracite  coal  in  C'liina;  xix,  577. 
Seneca  Falls,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  gas-well,  xvi,  *M\). 
Sentinel  ^'old-mim*,  Boulder  county,  Colo.,  xix,  547. 
Separator  (set-  also  magnetic  separator),  automatic  gyrating,  ft»r 

coal,  at  Drifton.  Pa.,  xix,  428. 
Septic  poisons  in  water,  xvii,  344,  34»'). 
Sequachie  Valley.  Tenn.:  cost  of  coke  in,  xvii,  48;  of  pig-iron 

in,  xvii,  45,  4'J.  4 

Serpentine  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [294,  298]. 
Setterwall,  analysis  of  pig-iron,  xvii,  255. 
Settlers  at  Lyon  Mill.  Dayton,  Ncv..  xix,  2^^. 
Sewage,  ammonia  in,  xvii,  344. 

Seyssel.  France,  asjthaltic  rock  at,  xvii,  .■>56,  360,  373  ;  xviii  [577]. 
Shaler.  N.  S.,  on  extent  of  ore-<leposit  at  Crotoii  iron-nnne.  N.  Y., 

XX,  r>03. 
Shamokin  anthracite  di.stri«i.  Pa.,  xvii,  611. 
Shannon  copper-mine,  Butte,  Mont.,  xix,  t»90. 
Shantung  gold-mining  district,  China,  xix,  577. 
Sheba  goldmine,  DeKaap  gold-fields,  Transvaal,  Africa,  xviii,  .'i44. 
SuKl*.  N.  W.  :  yotcx  on  the  Manufacture  of  Open-Ifcarth  HriiUfc  Sttel, 

xviii  [j-jj],  88. 
Sheep  Hanch  golil-mine,  Calaveras  county.  Cal.,  xviii,  642,  643. 
Sheffield  gas-sand,  Warren  county.  Pa.,  xvi  [939]. 
Shelburne  county.  Nova  Scotia,  bog  iron-ore,  xviii.  2<X). 
Shelby  county,  .Ma    •  '..  .l-fields,  xvii,  2<^7  ''  «""   •  ••..il  i.r..,lij.  t  in 

1S87,  xvii,  207. 
Sheldon-Columbian  (  opper-niine.  Lake  Superior,  Muh,  xix,  6i>3. 
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Shenandoah  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  xx,  486. 

Sherbrook  (las  and  Water  Co..  xx,  86. 

Sheridan,  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi,  910. 

Shimer,  Porter  W.  :  Determination  of  Phosphorus  in  Iron  and  Steely 
xvii  [xxi\,  100. 

Shinn,  William  P. :  The  Genesis  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Blast-Fur- 
naces,  xix  [ix],  674. 

Ship-canals  in  Lake  Superior  region,  xvi,  168  et  seq. 

Ships,  protection  of  iron  and  steel,  xix,  638. 

Shirtliff  iron-mines,  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [747]. 

Shoshone  Falls,  Idaho,  xviii,  599. 

Shotwell  and  Crabtree  coal-mines,  Hopkins  county,  Ky.,  xvi 
[584]. 

Shrinkage  :  of  aluminum  castings,  xviii,  535 ;  of  cast-iron,  affected 
by  aluminum,  carbon  and  silcon,  kviii,  104  et  seq.,  468  et  seq.  ; 
in  cast-iron,  reasons  for,  xvii,  697  ;  defined,  xviii,  817  ;  of 
wrought-iron  and  steel  containing  aluminum,  xviii,  841  et  seq. 

Shropshire  ore-bank  (magnetite),  Stokes  county,  N.  C,  xx,  184. 

Siak  tin-district,  Sumatra,  boundaries  of,  xx,  52. 

Sicily,  bituminous  limestones  of,  xvii,  362. 

Side-lines  and  end-lines  in  U.  S.  mining-law,  xvii,  787. 

Siemens-Cowper-Cochrane  fire-brick  stoves  at  the  Edgar  Thom- 
son works,  xix,  936. 

Siemens's  furnace,  xviii,  725,  878;  improvements  in,  xix,  533. 

Siemens  &  Halske,  electric  mine-locomotive,  xx,  356,  et  seq. 

Siemens-Martin  furnace,  technical  terms  relating  to,  in  English, 
French  and  German,  xvi,  317. 

Siemens  regenerative  furnace,  xvii,  134. 

Sierra  Grande  silver-mine,  Lake  Valley  district,  Doiia  Ana  county, 
N.  M.,  xvi,  372  et  seq. 

Sierra  Nevada  silver-mine.  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii, 
165  et  seq. 

Silencio  silver-mine,  Dept.  of  Tolima,  Colombia,  S.  A.,  xviii,  212. 

Silica:  deposition  from  Geysers,  xvi,  796:  determination  in  blast- 
furnace cinder,  xvi,  89 ;  iu  Red  Mountain  district,  Ouray 
county,  Colo.,  xvi,  580. 

Silica  brick,  analysis  of,  xvi,  707. 

Silica  Determinations  in  Blast-Furnace  Cinder  (Jones),  xvi  [.v.rr], 
89. 

Silicon :  in  aluminum,  xvii,  542  ;  in  cast-iron,  xvii,  683 ;  deter- 
mination of,  in  ferro-silicon,xvii,  542  ;  effect  of,  on  aluminum, 
xviii,  833  ;  effect  on  steel  ingots,  xvii,  245  ;  expels  carbon  from 
cast-iron,  xvii,  684;  graphitoidal,  xvii,  542 ;  graphitoidal  state 
of,  in  aluminum,  xviii,  530,  et  seq. ;  influence  on  the  chilling 
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Silicon — Continued. 

quality  of  iron,  xvii,  7(>o;  influence  on  deflection,  xvii,  6Jf5 ; 
influence  of,  on  determination  of  pliosphorus  in  iron,  xviii,  90  ; 
uj)(»n  fluidity,  xvii,  708;  upon  grain,  xvii,  710;  upon  hard- 
ness, xvii.7<'2;  upon  slirinka«;('.  xvii,()U7  ;  upon  strength,  xvii, 
689;  loss  of,  in  reinelting  pig-iron,  xvii,  2o6;  manganese,  carbon 
and.  in  pig-iron, oxygen  re<iuirrd  for  elimination  of.  xx,  113  ;  in 
Ohio  pig-iron,  xvii,  2-")4  ;  in  pig-iron,  alfected  hy  rapid  driving, 
xvii,  144,  151  ;  not  affected  hy  heat  of  hlast,  xx,  259;  propor- 
tion of,  in  acid  Bassemer  hath,  xix,  1123;  reaction  with  alka- 
line carhonates,  xvii,  542;  in  southern  irons,  xvii,  95;  in  .steel 
rails,  xvii,  783. 

Silimn  in  Cnst-Iron  (Kkkp,  Flkmi.ng  and  Orton),  xvii  [rlii],  G83. 

Silicon  in  cast-iron:  increafies  hardne-ss  and  shrinkage,  xviii. 
475;  influence  of,  xviii.  102  etsr(i. ;  xx,  292:  lessens  blow-holes, 
xviii,  4()3 ;  lessens  depth  of  chili,  xviii,  \('w). 

Silicon-copper,  xviii  [671]. 

Silicon-steel,  points  of  resemblance  between  aluminum-  and. 
xix,  lOtil. 

SiLLlMAN,  J.  M. :  77//'  Knipiny  Coal-Mine,  Xorth  China,  xvi  [/x'], 
95  ;  .1   Water- MunoineUr  and  Anemometer,  xvii  [xx/i],  <U). 

Silurian  formation:  Asi)en,  Colo.,  xvii,  158  d  seq. ;  xviii,  154  : 
BuflTalo,  N.  Y.,  xvii,  250,  398  ;  Northwestern  Colorado,  xvii, 
37G;  not  found  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii.  571:  Ontjirio, 
Can.,  xvii,  2\Hetseq.;  West  Virginia,  xvii,  116  et  ^eq. 

Silver:  alloy  of,  with  copper  and  gold  produced  and  treated  at 
Argo,  Colo.,  xviii,  68,  69;  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [571]; 
composition  and  properties  of  (ierman  silver,  xviii.  495  ;  de- 
l»reciation  in  value,  xvi,  44  ;  eflect  of  chlorine  on,  at  cherry-red 
heat,  xvii,  34  ;  loss  in  chloridizing  roasting  under  varying  con- 
ditions, xvii,  13  et  seq. ;  loss  in  milling,  xviii,  2-")0;  loss  in  oxi- 
dizing-roasting,  xvii,  4  el  s&i.;  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [2*.>4],  29<» 
[29SJ,  3lK);  precipitated  from  su^y>hate-solution  by  copper, 
xviii,  67,446;  production  in  Montana,  xvi,  42;  at  Rosario 
mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xvii  [442]  ;  use  of,  in  alloying  alumi- 
num, xviii,  504, 553;  volatile  as  oxide  and  as  chloride,  xvii  [18]. 

Silver-bearing  sulphide,  metiiods  of  assaying,  xvi,  378. 

Silver  Bell  silver-niine.  Red  Mountain  district,  Ouray  county, 
Colo.,  xvi,  571  ;  xviii,  142,  143. 

Silver  liell  silver-mine,  Salt  Lake  county,  Utah,  xvi  [11]. 

Silver  Bow  stamp-mill,  Butte,  Silver  Bow  county,  Mont.,  xvi,  38 

Silver-bronze  :  composition  and  physical  properties,  xviii,  495 
high  electric  resistance  of,  xviii,  496. 
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Silver  City,  N.  M.,  experiments  in  trough-lixiviation,  xvi,  392. 

Silver  and  copper  precipitated  from  wash-water  by  scrap-iron 
and  sulphuric  acid,  xx,  7. 

Silver  Cord  silvcr-lead-mine,  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii, 
146,  et  seq. 

Silver  Ingot  Melting  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  at  New  Orleans 
(Claussen),  xvi  [xix],  83. 

Silver  Islet  silver-mine,  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii,  296. 

Silver  King  silver-mill,  Pinal  county,  Ariz.,  xx  [21]. 

Silver-leaching,  xvi,  669. 

Silver-lead-mines  :  United  States  :  Nevada :  Lincoln  county  ; 
xvi  [3],  436;  Utah:  Beaver  county  ;  Carbonate,  xvi,  8;  Horn 
Silver,  xvi,  4,  7,  17  ;  Rattler,  xvi,  8 ;  San  Francisco  range, 
Frisco,  xvi,  6  ;  Juab  county  ;  Tintic  district:  Beck  &  Bullion, 
xvi,  9  ;  Eureka  Hill,  xvi,  9,  17  ;  Salt  Lake  county  ;  Big  Cot- 
tonwood Caiion;  Kessler,  xvi  [13];  Maxfield,  xvi  [5,13]; 
Reed  &  Benson,  xvi  [5,  13]  ;  Silver  Mountain,  xvi  [13]  ; 
Bingham  Caiion;  xvi,  3  et  seq,  20,  25;  Aladdin,  xvi,  12; 
American  Flag,  xvi  [11];  Bingham,  xvi,  21,  25 ;  Brooklyn, 
xvi,  11,  12;  Dixon,  xvi,  12,  17;  Excelsior,  xvi  [11]  ;  Galena, 
xvi  [11]  ;  Jordan,  xvi,  11  [26]  ;  Last  Chance,  xvi,  12;  Lead, 
xvi,  12,  21  [26]  ;  Live  Pine,  xvi,  12  ;  Live  Yankee,  xvi,  12  ; 
Miller,  xvi  [5]  ;  Miner's  Dream,  xvi,  11,  12  ;  Nast,  xvi,  11  ; 
Old  Telegraph,  xvi,  11,25;  Saturn,  xvi,  11  ;  Silver  Shield, 
xvi,  12;  South  Galena,  xvi,  12  ;  Spanish,  xvi,  11;  Stewart, 
xvi  [26]  ;  Wasatch,  xvi,  11,  12,  26  ;  Winnamuck,  xvi,  12,  17  ; 
Yosemite,  xvi,  12  ;  Little  Cottonwood  Canon  ;  xvi  [3]  ;  City 
Rock,  xvi  [5,  13]  ;  Eclipse,  xvi  [5,  13]  ;  Emma,  xvi,  3  [5J,  13, 
17,  18;  Flagstaff,  xvi  [5],  13,  18;  Joab  Lawrence,  xvi  [5, 
13J ;  New  Emma,  xvi  [13] ;  Prince  of  Wales,  xvi  [5,  13] ; 
Utah,  xvi,  11;  Pittsburgh,  xvi  [5];  Summit  county;  Uintah 
district;  Boss,  xvi,  14;  Sampson,  xvi,  14 ;  Tooele  county ; 
Stockton,  Honorine,  xvi,  15,  17.  Other  Countries  ;  China  : 
JeHol  district,  Ku-Shan-Tzu,  xix,  585,  588 ;  Lo-To-Po-Tzu, 
xix,  585  ;  Yen-Tung-Shan,  xix,  585. 

Silver-lead  smelting  (see  also  smelting- works),  xviii,  56  et  seq. 

Silver-lead-ores  :  analysis  of  oxidized,  xvi,  581;  in  Black  Hills, 
S.  Dak.,  xvii,  582. 

Silver-mills  (see  amalgamation-works,  chlorination-works,  con- 
centration-works, lixiviation-works,  reduction-works,  smelt- 
ing-works,  and  stamp-mills). 

Silver-mines:  United  States:  Arizona:  Cochise  county;  Brad- 
shaw,  xvii  [771];  Bunker  Hill,  xvii  [774];  Ingersoll,  xvii 
[771]  ;    Knoxville,  xvii,  767  et  seq. ;    xviii,  910 ;    Luck  Sure, 
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Silver-mines —  Continufd. 

xvii,  7<I7,  774;  I.ucky  Cu.ss,  xvii,  767,774;  Mammoth,  xvii 
[774];  Kattlcsiiake,  xvii  [774];  Vizina,  xvii  [771]:  Wedge, 
xvii,7G7,  774];  C<d<>rado :  Chaffee  county  ;  Mary  Murphv,  xvii 
[lo'J];  Custer  county  ;  Silver  Cliff  district,  Bassick,  xvi  [h33]; 
xviii,  4').'i;  Bull-Donjjngo,  xvi  [.S'W];  Eajfle  county;  Helden, 
xviii  [172];  Iron  Ma«k,  xviii  [172]  ;  Lake  county ;  Accident, 
xviii  [IC)-')];  Adams,  xviii  [172];  Agagsiz,  xviii  [172];  A  Y, 
xviii  [14<)),  l-')0  f<  m/.;  Hdgian,  xviii,  [167] ;  Blind  Tom,  xviii 
159;  Colonel  Sellers,  xviii,  14G  et  seq. ;  Colorado  No.  2,  xviii, 
14^  ctseq.;  Eagle,  xviii,  163;  Evening  SUir,  xviii  [169] ;  For- 
feit, xviii,  168;  Frenchman,  xviii,  167;  (^Jilt  Edge,  xviii,  16.'>; 
Horse-Shoe,  xviii,  lol  et  scq. ;  Imes,  xviii.  151  ct  seq. ;  Iron  Hill 
Consolidated,  xviii,  145  et  seq. ;  Iron  Silver,  xviii,  159, 165  ct  «eq. ; 
Lndy  Alice,  xviii,  167  ;  Bull's  Eye,  xviii,  161  ;  Lime,  xviii, 
162  ct  scq.;  Little  Daisy,  xviii,  165;  Louisville,  xviii,  146  et 
Hcq.,  450;  McKeon,  xviii,  152  et  seq.;  Mikado,  xviii,  146  <-/ 
seq.;  Mike,  xviii,  165,  172;  Minnie,  xviii,  146  ct  scq.;  Moyer 
Placer,  xviii,  15(;  et  scq.;  Newton-Ulster,  xviii,  167;  Ocean 
Wave,  xviii.  163;  Ottawa,  xviii,  159,  163;  Park,  xviii.  167  ; 
Ruhy,  xviii,  151  et  seq;  Satellite,  xviii,  159;  Sierra  Nevada, 
xviii,  165  et  seq. ;  feilver  Cord,  xviii,  146  et  seq.;  Silver  Wave, 
xviii,  161 ;  Smuggler,  xviii,  146  et  seq.;  Stiir,  xviii,  IGoctseq.; 
Star  of  the  West,  xviii,  159;  Stone,  xviii,  155  et  seq. ;  Tucson, 
xviii,  161 ;  White  Cap,  xviii,  151  ct  seq.  ;  Willard,  xviii,  151 
etseq.;  Ouray  county;  Red  Mountain  district;  Albany,  xvi, 
575;  Brooklyn,  xvi,  577  ;  Comstock,  xvi,  577  ;  Dad  Town,  xvi, 
575;  Enterprise,  xviii,  141 ;  Cirand  Prize,  xviii,  141  ;  Guston, 
xvii  [264];  xviii,  189  et  seq.;  lUulson,  xviii.  142;  Maud  S., 
xvi,  575,  577;  Mineral  Farm,  xvi,  571;  Mono,  xvi,  577; 
National  Bell,  xvi,  571;  xviii,  141,  142;  Saratoga,  xvi,  577; 
Silver  Bell,  xvi,  571;  xviii.  142,  143;  Vanderbilt,  xviii, 
141,  142;  Yankee  (Jirl,  xvi,  571  [838]  ;  xvii  [264];  xviii,  l.iS 
et  seq.;  xx,  146;  Park  county;  Ixjndon,  xviii,  262;  I'ilkin 
county;  Aspen,  xvii  [160,  ICl,  178],  198;  Aspen  Mining  and 
Smelting  Co.,  xx,  816;  Bonnybel,  xvii,  171  et  seq.,  202  ;  Chlo- 
ride, xvii  [159],  171  et  seq.,  202 ;  Connaniara,  xvii,  171  el  stq., 
200;  DelUi,  xvii  [171];  Democrat,  xvii  [171,  178];  Dunmt, 
xvii.  171  et  seq.;  Emma,  xvii  [160,  171,  176],  191;  Forrest. 
xvii  [171,  175,  179]  ;  Franklin,  xvii  [171]  ;  (lalena,  xvii  [17s]  ; 
Genend  Shields,  xvii  [171];  Golconda,  xvii,  171  etseq.:  Her- 
cuhs,  xvii  [171]  ;  Jessie,  xvii  [171]  ;  I^»  Salle,  xvii  [171.  178, 
175]  ;  Last  Scheme,  xvii  [167]  ;  Late  Acquisition,  xvii  [178] ; 
Little  Giant,  xvii,  171  ct  seq.;  Missouri  Boy.  xvii  [178]  ;  Molly 
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Silver-mines — Continued. 

Gibson,  xviii  [262]  ;  Monarch,  xvii  [178]  ;  Pioneer,  xvii  [178]  ; 
Princess  Louise,  xvii  [173]  ;  Robert  Emmett,  xvii  [171,  176]  ; 
Schiller,  xvii  [168],  171  et  seq. ;  Silver  «tar,  xvii  [171],  202; 
Smuggler,  xvii  [156,  159];  Spar,  xvii  [159,  171,  176],  181; 
Stillwell,  xvii  [171];  St.  Joe,  xviii  [278];  Teaser,  xvii  [171, 
173,  176];  Traynor,  xvii  [178]:  Vallejo,  xvii,  171  et  seq.; 
Visino,  xvii,  171  et  seq.,  197  [205];  Washington,  xvii  [171, 
176],  186;  San  Juan  county;  Congress,  xvii  [264]  ;  Summit 
county;  Aftermath,  xviii  [172];  Milo,  xviii  [172]  ;  Ten  Mile 
district,  Queen  of  the  West,  xvi,  837  ;  Robinson,  xviii,  59. 178  ; 
Idaho:  Alturas  county;  Solace,  xvi,  459;  Custer  county; 
Custer,  xvi,  372;  Montana:  Deer  Lodge  county;  Bi-metal 
lie,  xviii,  243;  Combination  Co.,  xviii,  246,  247;  Granite 
Mountain,  xviii  [225],  243,  244;  Hope,  xviii,  244;  Silver 
Bow  county;  Butte;  Alice,  xvi,  38  et  seq.,  54,  62  et  seq., 
372 ;  Blue  Bird,  xvi,  55 ;  Boston,  xvi  [69] ;  Burlington, 
xvi  [55];  Champion,  xvi  [59];  Consolidated,  xvi  [69]; 
Elmer  Lee,  xvi  [59];  Fraction,  xvi,  66  et  seq.;  Gagnon,  xix, 
692;  Gambetta,  xvi  [59];  Gold  Flint,  xvi  [59];  Goldsmith, 
xvi  [69] ;  Independent,  xvi,  55 ;  Lexington,  xvi  [54,  62],  78, 
372 ;  Magna  Charta,  xvi,  42,  66  et  seq. ;  Moulton,  xvi.  54, 
62,  66  et  seq.;  xviii  [225];  Nettie,  xvi,  55;  Poser,  xvi  [69]; 
Rainbow  Lode,  xvi,  65 ;  Rising  Star,  xvi,  66  et  seq. ;  Sil- 
ver Sage,  xvi  [69];  Valdemere,  xvi,  42,  66  et  seq.;  Nevada: 
Eureka  county;  Secret  Caiion,  Bertrand,  xvi,  372;  Lander 
county;  Manhattan,  xvi,  372;  Lincoln  county;  Pioche,  Ray- 
mond and  Ely,  xvi,  33;  Nye  county  ;  Tybo,  xvi,  372;  Storey 
county;  Comstock  lode,  xix,  195  et  seq.;  Washoe  county. 
Pyramid,  xvi,  372;  New  Mexico:  Dona  Ana  county ;  Lake  Val- 
ley, xvi,  373 ;  Sierra  Grande,  xvi,  372  et  seq. ;  Sierra  county  ; 
Chloride,  xvi,  372 ;  South  Dakota :  Black  Hills,  Ircyi  Hill, 
xvii, 584';  Utah  :  Juab  count}' ;  Tintic  district;  Aspinwall,  xvi, 
11 ;  Carissa,  xvi,  10;  Crismon-Mammoth,  xvi,  10;  Elmer  Ray, 
xvi  [10];  Golden  Treasure,  xvj,  11;  Hidden  Treasure,  xvi 
[10];  Jo.  Bowers,  xvi,  11;  Julian  Lane,  xvi,  11;  Kenzie,  xvi 
[10] ;  Northern  Spy,  xvi,  10;  North  Star,  xvi  [10]  ;  Spy  No.  2, 
xvi  [10];  Sunbeam,  xvi  [10];  Tesoro,  xvi,  11;  Salt  Lake 
county  :  Silver  Bell,  xvi,  11 ;  Summit  county  ;  Uintah  district. 
Anchor,  xvi  [5],  14;  Apex,  xvi  [5],  14;  Crescent,  xvi  [5],  14, 
17  ;  Daly,  xvi  [5],  13,  372  et  seq.  ;  Hawkeye,  xvi,  15;  Lowell,  xvi, 
15,McHenry,  xvi,  15  ;  Ontario,  xvi.  4  et  seq.,  35,  372  etseq..  835  : 
Parley's  Park,  xvi,  15 ;  Tooele  county  ;  Stockton,  xvi,  3  [6], 
15  ;  Washington  county ;  Christy,   xvi,  16 ;  Silver  Reef,  xvi 
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[4J,  10,  .'>82  et  setj.  :  .St<jniioiit,  xvi,  1«>.  (Jtiikk  ("(»L'NTiti»-::s  : 
Australia:  New  South  Wales;  Broken  Hill,  xx,  149;  Bolivia, 
S.  A. :  Potosi  district.  Cotaniitos,  xix,  74,  77  ;  ('imndn:  (Quebec, 
xviii,  •j?>'2;  China;  Mon^olin,  xx.  S<S;  Colomfna^S.  A.:  I)ept.  of 
Antioquia,  Zancudo,  xviii,  213;  Dept  of  Tolinia,  Hocjimtne, 
xviii,  212;  Cnlarnoiite,  xviii,  211;  El  Cri.sto,  xviii,  J\2; 
Tria.s,  xviii,  212;  Or^ranos,  xviii,  212;  Santa  Ana,  xviii,  212  ; 
Santa  Maria,  xviii,  212  ;  Silencio,  xviii,  212;  HoiulnraM,  C  A.: 
Animas,  XX,  395;  Hlanco.  xx,  40') ;  California,  xx,  395;  Cuyal, 
XX.  402;  Dolores,  xx,  402;  El  Pai.s,  xx,  405  ;  Gatal,  xx,  40.5  : 
Gauohupulin,  XX,  405  ;  Guadalupe,  xx,  400;  Guasucaran,  xx, 
399  ;  La  Victorina,  xx,  402  ;  Los  C'hanchos,  xx,  405  ;  Mercedes, 
XX,  405;  Mina  (Jrande,  xx,  403;  San  Andres,  ,\x,  40<J;  San 
Bartolo,  xx,4(J0;  San  Francisco,  xx,  405 ;  San  Juan  Palo,  xx, 
405:  San  Luis,  XX,  401  ;  Santa  Ana.  xx,  405;  Santa  Elena, 
XX,  402;  Santa  Lucia,  XX,  403,  405  ;  Ternero,  xx,  405;  Vic- 
toria, XX,  402;  Zoi)ilotiera,  xx,  402;  Mexino:  Chihuahua: 
Cusihuiriachic,  xvi,  362  et  seq. ;  North  Mexican,  xvi,  372  ; 
San  Antonio,  xvi,  372  et  acq.;  San  Bartolo,  xvi,  373  et  acq.  ; 
San  Miguel,  xvi,  372  et  seq.  ;  Veta  Grande,  xvi,  372  et  fieq.  : 
Department  del  Centro  ;  Pcnoles,  xvi,  400;  San  Geronnno, 
xvi,  40:  Nuevo  Leon;  Buena  Vista,  xvi,  460;  Sinaloa  : 
Yedras,  xvi,  372  et  seq.:  Sonora ;  Minas  Prietas,  xvi,  461: 
Zacatecas ;  Carmen,  xvi,  372 ;  Sombrerete,  xvi,  372  ets^q. :  Peru  : 
Cerro  de  Pasco,  xvi,  734 ;  Department  of  Junin,  Colquijin-a, 
xvi.  733,  740. 

Silver-mining  :  causes  of  un|>rotitable  condition  of.  at  Butti-, 
Mont.,  xvi,  43  ;  exhaustion  of  free  milling-ores,  xvi,  43  ;  in 
Mongolia,  China,  xx.  S8 ;  in  Utah,  xvi,  3. 

Silrcr-Miniufi  and  Millintj  at  JiuHe.  Montana  (Blake).  xvi  [ariji],  38. 

Silver  Mountain  silver-lead-mine,  Big  Cottonwood  Canon.  Salt 
Lake  county,  Utah,  xvi  [131. 

Silver-ores:  analyses  of,  xvi,  74,  74.S :  xvii,  769;  xviii,  247  ;  at 
Broken  Hill,  New  South  Wales,  xx,  149;  at  Butte.  Mont  . 
xvi,  62;  on  Canadian  Shore  of  Lake  Superior,  xvi,  191; 
Chinese  method  of  smelting,  at  Yen-Tung-Shang  mines,  xix, 
587 ;  concentration  before  amalgamation  for  partly  decom|»osed 
ores,  xviii,  242;  cost  of  smelting,  in  Denver,  Colo.,  xviii.  277  : 
matting  dry  auriferous,  xvi.  257  ;  matting,  by  fusion  in  a  bl.ist- 
furnace  at  Mineral,  Idaho,  xx,  545;  Hussell  process  for  leach- 
ing, xvi,  362;  smelting,  in  blast-furnnce  and  reverberat*»ry 
compared,  xix,  843:  treatment  of  manganiferous,  xviii,  !U0: 
treatment  of  tires  and  tailings  at  Comstock  Lode,  Nev.,  xix. 

11 
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Silver  -  ores  — Contmued. 

I'JO ;    value  of,  to  Colorado  miners,  xviii,  58;    wire-silver  in 
Rainbow  Lode,  Butte,  Mont.,  xvi,  74. 

Silver  Reef  silver-mines,  Washington  county,  Utah,  xvi  [4],  l(i, 
382  et  se(j. 

Silver  Sage  silver-mine.  Silver  Bow  county,  Mont.,  xvi  [69]. 

Silver  Shield  silver-lead-mine.  Bingham  Canon,  Salt  Lake  county, 
Utah,  xvi,  12. 

Silversmith  case,  involving  validity  of  end-lines  in  a  mining 
claim,  xvii,  787,  794. 

Silver  Star  silver-mine,  Pitkin  county,  Colo.,  xvii  [171],  202. 

Silverton  mining  district,  San  Juan  county,  Colo.,  xviii  [140]. 

Silver  Wave  silver-mine,  Iron  Hill.  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  161. 

Similias  tin-mine,  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xviii,  54. 

Simonds  Rolling  Machine  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  visit  to  works  of, 
xvi,  xxxvii. 

Singapore  tin,  xx,  82. 

Singer,  Nimick  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  visit  to  furnaces  of,  xix, 
xxiv. 

Singkep,  island  of,  Lidian  Archipelago,  tin-mines  at,  xx,  50  etseq. 

Sinking  Through  Wet  Gravel  and  Quicksand  near  Norway,  Mich. 
(Kelly),  xx  ftem],  188. 

Size  of  gold  particles  in  auriferous  pyrites,  xvii  [29]. 

Size  and  weight  of  ore-lumps  in  sampling  by  hand,  xx,  158,  159. 

Sizing  in  concentration  of  iron-ore,  xvii,  733. 

Sizing  of  ores  for  jigging,  is  close  sizing  advantageous?  xvii,  637. 

Slags  :  analyses  of,  xvi,  148, 344,  714  ;  xviii,  63,  685  ct  seq. ;  analy- 
sis of  Muirkirk,  xvii,  470;  basic,  used  as  fertilizer,  xix,  362, 
583,  831 ;  in  Birmingham  district,  Ala.,  xvii,  140;  cement  from 
blast-furnace  slag,  xix,  350 ;  as  fertilizers,  xvii,  84;  xx,  385, 
584  ;  from  matting  dry  auriferous  silver-ores,  xvi,  260  ;  method 
of  analysis,  xix,  131 ;  phosphatic-slag  as  a  fertilizer,  xvii,  84; 
puddle-  and  re-lieating, /or  paint-stock,  xx,  385;  thermal 
])roperties  of,  xviii,  724 ;  treatment  of,  from  matte  smelting, 
xviii,  63  et  seq.;  treatment  of,  from  Scotch  hearth,  xviii,  677. 

Slag-eye  furnace  for  rich  lead-slags,  xviii,  679. 

Slagging-valve  for  tuyeres,  xvii,  389. 

Slag-paint,  manufacture  of,  at  Boonton,  N.  J.,  xx,  386,  393. 

Slate  in  Quebec,  Can.,  xviii,  318,  328. 

Slate-picker,  automatic,  at  Drifton,  Pa.,  xix,  424. 

Slickensides,  xx,  500,  506,  514. 

Slimes  (sec  also  tailings):  tank  for  continuous  concentration, 
xviii,  260  ;  treatment  of,  to  save  silver,  xviii,  250  ;  treatment 
of,  in  concentration-works,  xvii,  656. 
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Sloss  Steel  an«l  Iron  Co.,  North  Hiriiiin^liain,  J(fT».T8on  county, 
Alii.,xvii,  (51,  210  cl  fsetj.;  hlast-furnacef*  of,  xvi.olKl ;  xvii  |1'>2|. 

Sluicing  tailin(;8  for  lixiviation-plant,  xx,  4. 

Smelting:  l»last-t'urnace,  and  n^verheratory,  compared,  xviii,CO: 
c<j>t  of,  for  ores  of  Aspen,  Colo.,  xviii,  277  ;  development  of, 
in  the  West,  xviii,  55;  by  electricity,  xvii.  .559;  electrical,  for 
aluniiiiuin-all«»yy,  xviii,  (500  ;  fralena  at  .loplin.  Mo.,  xviii,  ('^H  ; 
gold-ort's  in  IIun;;ary,  xvi,  207  ;  nirkel-copper  ores*  at  Su<l- 
hury,  Can.,  xviii,  286;  product  of  silver-lend,  in  Colorad«»  in 
1.S77  and  ISSS,  xviii.  GO. 

Smelting-furnaces  (.silver-lead):  L'(fih  :  lieaver  county  ;  Horn 
Silver,  xvi  [18]  ;  Salt  Lakec«)unty;  Gerniania,  xvi  [18],  19. 
21 :  Hanover,  xvi  [18],  21 ;  Min<,'o,  xvi  [IS] 

Smelting-works  (see  also  chlorination-works,  concentration- 
works,  f;old-nulls,  lixiviation-works,  reduction  works,  and 
stjunp-tnills) :  Arizona:  Cochise  county,  Toinhstone,  xvii,  771, 
77o ;  (ynrndn:  Arapahoe  county,  Ar^'o,  Boston  and  Colorado 
snieltin<;-works  (new),  xviii,  01 ;  Denver,  Swansea,  xviii  [57]  ; 
Clear  Creek  county  ;  Hrown  Minin<;  and  Smelting  Co.,  xviii 
[57];  Gilpin  county;  Black  Hawk.  Boston  and  Colorado 
siii(ltin;.'-works  (new),  xviii,  55  ct  xen:  (iunni.son  rouiity. 
Tomichi  Valley,  xx,  171;  Miiniouri :  Madison  county;  Miiu- 
La  Motte,  xx  [KiO]:  Montana:  Meajrher  county ;  Toston,  xvi, 
25,S;  I'liih:  S:dt  Lakecounty;  BiiVL'liaTu  Canon,  OM  Telegraph, 
xvi  [r.»]  ;  Little  Cottonwood  CafKjn,  Sandy,  Fla^'-trifl'  wi  !'.» 
Canada:  Quebec,  feustis,  xviii  [H15»], 

Smith,  K.  \.,  on  Cahaba  coal-field'*.  .Via.,  xvii,  209. 

Smiiii,  Fka.nk  Clkmks:  A  Pn'iio.^nl  Mif/iod  /<>,■  WnrLiwi  Tillm'itlr.s. 
xviii  [xxrj].  439. 

Smith,  J.  C.,  analysis  of  Low  Mo<»r  liuL-dust,  xvii,  LiU. 

.">Mirn.  OnKULi.N  :  Aluminum  in  thf  J)ranin<f-I*rejw,  xviii  [jy/"*!,  470  ; 
Ahiminum  in  Search  of  a  Nicknanw,  xviii  [aarxt],  482;  CaM-Jron 
Toob  for  Ciittin(f  Metids,\\x  (jjrj,«n7;  NaiU  from  Tin  Srra/i. 
xvii  [xliii],  495. 

Smith  oil-well,  Clarksville  township,  .VUeganv  eountv.  N.  Y..  xvi. 

s»;;4. 

S.M(HK,  Jon.\  C. :  liiot/raphical  yolicr  of  Gronjr  II.  Ontk,  xviii  (rjrrj. 
218;  Review  of  the  Iron-Mininy  Indujitry  of  Xeic  Jerttry,  xx  [/ri], 
215  ;  .4  Rericir  <>/  t(ie  Iron-Mining  Indmstry  of  New  York  for  the 
Pa.'tt  Decade,  xvii  U/»«'),  745 ;  on  magnetites  of  Northern  New 
York,  xviii,  74S. 

Smuggler  Mountain,  .Vspi-n,  I'itkin  county.  Colo  ,  wi;  n.'.-;  I'.n, 
ISOj  ;  visit  to  mines  of,  xviii,  ixii. 

Smuggler  silver-mine,  Iron  Hill.  I.,jike  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  14«5 
<7  .sr-y. 
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Snake  river,  Idaho;  copper-deposits,  xix  [698];  gold-deposit, 
xviii,  597. 

Snell,  A.  T.,  on  the  Normantown  pumping-  and  hauling-plants, 
xviii,  422. 

Snelus,  G.  J. :  remarks  in  discussion  of  Sir  Lowthian  Bell's  paper 
on  the  probable  future  of  the  manufacture  of  iron,  xix,  852  ;  of 
Mr.  Gayley's  paper  on  American  blast-furnaces,  xix,  974  ;  of 
Prof.  Langley's'paper  on  international  standards  for  the  analy- 
sis of  iron  and  steel,  xix,  633  ;  of  Mr.  Thielen's  paper  on  the 
Darby  process  of  recarburization,  xix,  806. 

Sneyd  colliery,  North  Staffordshire,  Eng.,  xvii  [431,  432]. 

Snowden  township,  Ontario,  Can.,  magnetic  iron-ore,  xvi,  140. 

Snowdon  iron-district,  Haliburton  county,  Can.,  xix,  33. 

Snow-slides  (see  avalanches). 

Soaking-pits :  advantages  of  unfired  pits,  xix,  538;  in  America, 
xix,  538  ;  in  Europe,  xix,  311,  534. 

Soaping  Geysers  (Hague),  xvii  [aiiii],  546.  • 

Soaping  Geysers  (Raymond),  xvii  [.rxr],  449. 

Soaproot  gold-mine,  West  Point,  Calaveras  county,  Cal.,  xviii,  643. 

Soap-stone  :  analysis  of,  xviii,  406;  as  product  of  decomposition, 
xviii,  405. 

Soap-test  for  hard  water,  xvii,  354. 

Sodium  and  calcium  sulphides  as  re-agents  in  precipitation,  xx, 
IS. 

Sodium  hyposuli)hite  from  tetrathionate,  regeneration  of,  xx,  26. 

Sodium-sulphide  mixing-tanks  for  lixiviation-plant,  xx,  8. 

"  Softeners  "  of  pig-iron,  xvii,  684,  702. 

Soft  ore-bodies,  mining  in,  at  Low  Moor,  xvii,  103. 

Soho  Iron  Mills,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  visit  to,  xix,  xxiv. 

Solace  silver-mine,  Alturas  county,  Idaho,  xvi,  459. 

Solder  for  aluminum,  xviii,  554. 

Solution-outlets  for  ore-tanks,  xx,  5. 

Solution,  standard,  for  th^colorimetric  test,  xvi.  111. 

Solution-sumps  for  lixiviation-plant,  xx,  7. 

Sombrerete  silver-mine,  Zacatecas,  Mex.,  xvi,  372  et  seq.  ; 

Some  Experiments  on  Blmt-Furnace  Gases  (Whiting),  xx  [/r»'r],280. 

Some  Ontario  Magnetites  (Ledyakd),  xix  [.r],  28  ;  discussion,  xx 
[Ivii],  172. 

Some  Recent  Improvements  in  Open-Hearth  Steel  Practice  (Hunt),  xvi 
\xxix],  693. 

Some  Tests  of  the  Relative  Strength  of  Nitro- Glycerine  and  other  Explo- 
sives (Clark),  xviii  [xx-t],  515. 

Some  Thoughts  Relating  to  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers 
and  its  Mission  (Potter),  xvii  [xxxi],  485. 
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Some  T/ioiif/htM  and  SiufffestioriM  on    Trdmicnl   JCduxuiion  (Eoliwton), 

xvi  [r/viii],  023. 
Sopwith,  T.,  method  of  muking  models,  xvi,  2H2. 
South  Au.«tr:ilia  copptr-deposits,  xix,  <W8. 
South  Ik'lli'vue  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  xx,  4C7. 
South  Boston  Iron- works,  visit  to,  xvi,  xxxvii. 
South  ( 'andina,  manufacture  and  consumption  of  pliosphoric  acid 

iVrtilizer  in,  xvii,8o. 
South  Chicago  steel-works,  use  of  petroleum  as  fuel  at,  xvii,  807. 
South   Dakota;    Cow  Hoy  tin  mine,  xvii,  TSO;    gohl  ore  of  tlie 

iJlack  Hills,  xvii,  498;  ore-deponit!*  of  Black  Hills,  xvii,  aTO ; 

School  of  Mines.  Ka])id  City,  concentration  plant  at,  xvii,  597. 
Southern  Hills  tin  vein.  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii.  .')i)fi  ;  xviii  4. 
Southern  iron-ores ;  irregular  in   conipocjtion,  xvii.  144  ;  rradily 

reducible,  xvii,  147. 
South  CJalena  silver-leadniine,  Binghani  (  ;iiiuii,.'^alt  Lake  county, 

Itali,  xvi,  12. 
South  New  Chum  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  xx,  501. 
Southwest  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  ventilating  fans  at  Morcwood  col- 
liery, Connellsville,  Pa.,  xx,  O'j.'). 
South  works  furnaces,  Illinois  Steel  Co., South  Chicago,  111.,  xx. 

L'.S()  d  KC'i- 
Spain:  Bill)ao  iron-district,  xvi,  174;  xvii,  719;  bituminous  lime- 

stiuies,  xvii  [3<'.2]  ;  hematite  at  Bill^ao,  xix  [839]. 
Spang  Steel  and  Iron  Co.,  Etna,  Pa.,  visit  to  works,  xix,xxiV. 
Spanish  pyrites,  influence  in  cheapening  sulphuric  acid,  xvii,  S4. 
Spanish   silver-lead-!nine,  Bingham    Cafton,  Salt  Lake    county, 

Itah,  xvi,  11. 
Sparre  on  grains  of  solids  falling  freely  in  water,  xvii  [G40]. 
Spar  silvir-mine,  Pitkin  ('(tunty,  Colo.,  xvii  [l')9.  171,  17<i],  181. 
Spathic  iron-ores;  magnetiztd  by  roastiiiL.'.  xix   ['i'.^n  .   in   Nova 

Scotia,  xviii,  203. 
Sp.\1'LI)I.\(;,  H.  C.^.    Ekrdlr  Poirer-Tm  m  Mimi<ii  < )f,.,>iu,,u!^. 

xix  [r/t7],  258;  remarks  in  discu-  Mr.  Kil»T'<  p.iii<r  on 

rli'ctric  locomotives  in  (ierman  mines,  xx,  368. 
SpirlfiattitniM    for   ('(iMlron     Cttntcd     M'nter-Pifpe    ( Y.\Ki'i  t  ^  >.     wm 

[..7r///],  f)<;i. 
Specifications  :  for  manufacture  of  steel  rails,  xvii,  226,  238  ;  for 

>tnictural  material,  importance  of  standards  for,  xvii,  493. 
Specific  gravity  ;  of  romnurcial  alumiiuun,  xviii,  531  ;  of  various 

minerals  likely  to  demand  water-separation,  xviii,  645. 
Specific  heat:  of  alutninum,  xviii,  535;  of  silicates,  xviii,  724. 
Specular  iron-ore  :  in  Nitrth  Carolina,  xvi  [846]  ;  in  Pictou  county, 

X.  S.,  xvi  [139] ;  Vermilion  range,  Minn.,  xvi,  180. 
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Speer,  John  G.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Prof.  Langley's  paper 
on  aluminum  in  steel  ingots,  xx,  239. 

Spencer,  J.  W. :  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Hadfield's  paper  on 
aluminum-steel,  xix,  1093;  on  geologv  of  Niagara  Falls,  xvii 
[322]. 

Spense  automatic  desulphurizing  furnace,  xvii  [541]. 

Sperry,  F.  L.,  method  of  electrical  nickel-assay,  xviii,  283. 

Sperrylite  (arsenide  of  platinum)  in  Canada,  xviii  [450]. 

Sphalerite  in  silver-veins  at  Butte,  Mont.,  xvi,  62. 

Spheres,  laws  governing  velocity  of  fall  of,  in  still  water,  xvii, 
638. 

Spilsbury,  E.  Gybbon  :  The  Chlorinntion  of  Gold-Bearing  Sulphidcx, 
xvi  [xvin],  359 ;  Notes  on  a  Novel  Cable- Transfer  for  Railroad- 
Cars,  and  the  Use  of  the  Loched-Wire  Rope,  xx  [Ix'di],  766;  re- 
marks on  matting  dry  auriferous  silver-ores,  xvi,  265 ;  in  dis- 
cussion of  preparation  of  small  sizes  of  anthracite,  xx,  619  ; 
on  treatment  of  southern  gold-ores,  xvii  [315,  320]. 

Spiral-drums  to  equalize  load  on  winding-engines,  xvii,  305. 

Spirally -Welded  Steel  Tabes  (Bayles),  xix  [xxxii],  1112. 

Spirally- Welded  Tubing  (Bayles),  xvi  [xxviii],  547. 

Spiral  Weld  Tube  Works,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  visit  to,  xvii,  xliii  ; 
xix,  xvi. 

Spitzkasten  at  St.  Joseph  Lead  Works,  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  xvii 
[662],  673. 

Spitz-lutte,  xviii,  257. 

Splice-bars,  specifications  for  manufacture  of,  xviii,  624. 

Spodumene,  large  crystals  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  591. 

Sprague  electric  motors,  xvii,  558,  563. 

Sprague,  Electric  Railway  and  Motor  Co.,  xx,  318, 

Sprague,  John  T.,  on  the  true  source  of  energy  in  electric  batteries, 
xviii,  350  etseq. 

Springer  farm,  Clarksville  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  oil- 
wells,  xvi,  936. 

Springer  puddling  furnace,  xix,  356. 

Spring  Lake  furnace,  Bangor,  Mich.,  record  of  working  and  pro- 
duct, xix,  992  ct  seq. 

Spuyten  Duy  vil  rolling-mills,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [227]. 

Spy  No.  2  silver-mine,  Tintic  district,  Juab  county,  Utah,  xvi  [10]. 

Squier's  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [221]. 

Stafford,  C.  E.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Prof.  Langley's  paper  on 
aluminum  in  steel  ingots,  xx,  239. 

Stamp-mills  (see  also  chlorination-works,  concentration-works, 
gold-mills,  lixiviation-works,  reduction-works  and  smelting- 
works)  :  United  States:    Arizona:  Cochise  county;  Tomb- 
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Stamp-mills — Continual. 

stone,  xvii,  771,  77">;  Pinal  county;  Silver  Kin;;,  xx  [21]; 
Idaho:  Custer  count}';  Custer,  xvi,  372;  Marjjlnnd :  Mon- 
^'omery  county;  Eagle,  xviii,  401  ;  Harrison,  xviii,  iO.'i ;  Iruia. 
xviii,  408  ;  Montana:  Deer  Lodge  county  ;  I'hilipslturg,  Algon- 
(juin,  xviii  [223]  ;  Silver  Bow  county  ;  Butte,  Alice,  xvi,  38  el 
srrj.,  77  ct  H(:<i.,  372;  Blue  Bird,  xvi,  38  ct  se<j.,  470  ;  Lexington, 
xvi,  38  et  scq.,  372  ;  Moulton,  xvi,  38  el  aeq. ;  Silver  Bow,  xvi, 
38  c<  acq. ;  Nevada:  Lander  county  ;  Manhattan,  xvi,  372  ;  Mt- 
Corry,  xx  [17]  ;  Lincoln  county  ;  Pioche,  Meadow  Valley,  xvi, 
382  el  seq. ;  Rayinond  and  Ely,  xvi,  382  elneq. ;  Nye  county  ; 
'l\vl)o,  xvi,  372;  Washcjc  county;  Pyramid,  xvi,  372  ;  Washoe 
(iold  and  Silver  Mining  Co.,  Gold  Hill,  xix,  1*J7  ;  New  Mexico : 
Grant  county;  Silver  City,  Bremen,  xvi,  382  et  seq. ;  .Soh<A 
Dakota:  Black  Hills,  general  description  of,  xvii,  oOl  ;  Law- 
rence county;  Central  City,  Cas.scl,  xvii,  500;  Father  deSmet, 
xvii  [498],  500  el  seq.;  Lead  City,  Golden  Star,  xvii,  500  el  seq. : 
Highland,  xvii,  500  et  seq. ;  Homestiike,  xvii,  500  el  seq.  ; 
Terraville,  Caledonia,  xvii,  500  et  seq.;  Deadwood,  xvii,  500 
el  seq. ;  Golden  Terra,  xvii,  500  et  seq;  Utah  :  xvi  (gol<l)  [18]  ; 
Juab  county  ;  Tintic  district.  Northern  Spy,  xvi,  10  [18]  ;  Salt 
Lake  county  ;  Bingham  Canon,  Revere,  xvi,  20;  Wi-st  Jordan 
Old  Telegrai>h,  xvi,  28;  Summit  county;  Park  City,  Daly, 
xvi,  18,  372  el  seq. ;  Marsac,  xvi,  21,  470  el  seq.  ;  xx.  7  rt  uni.,  17 
el  seq.;  Ontario,  xvi  [18],  372  el  seq.;  Washington  county; 
Silver  Reef,  xvi  [18],  382  el  seq.  Othkr  Countries  :  AmlralUi : 
Victoria,  Bendigo  gold-field,  xx,  531  ;  Colombia,  S.  A. :  Antio- 
(luia,  xviii,  211  ;  Honduras,  G.  A.,  xx,  305  et  seq. ;  Mexico:  Chi- 
huahua, Cusihuiriachic,  x?^,  29;  North  Mexican,  xvi,  372; 
Parral,  Rubio,  xvi,  452;  San  Antonio,  xvi,  372  el  seq.;  San 
Miguel,  xvi,  372  et  seq.  ;  Veta  Grande,  xvi,  372  et  seq. ;  Sinaloa, 
^'(■<lras,  xvi,  372  et  .^^eq. 

Standards,  international,  for  the  amrlysi.s  of  iron  and  steel,  xix, 
(;14. 

Standards,  international  metric,  U.  S.  prot»>typeof,  xviii,  710. 

Standard  solutions  for  the  colorimetric  carbon  test,  xvi.  1 1 1. 

Standard  specifications  for  structural  material,  xvii  [493J. 

Stani.kv,  Hknkv  M.:    P/tntoyraphic  ojid  Co-Ordinale  Surveying,  \\ 
[roV],  740. 

Stannite,  in  Black  Hills.  S.  Dak.,  xviii  [4]. 

Stanton  eoal-mine,  \N'ilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  xx  [«>5(>]. 

Star  niining  district,  Beaver  county,  VUxh,  xvi  [9]. 

Star  silver-mine,  Iron  Hill.  Lake  county,  Colo  ,  xviii,  165, 172. 

Star  of  the  West  silver-mine.  Iron  Hill.  Like  county.  Colo.,  xviii, 
159. 
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Stassfurt,  Germany,  salt-mine,  xvii  [110]. 

State  <ras-well,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  944. 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  iron-ores  (limonites),  xvii,  [745],  749. 

Statistics  of  Alabama  coal-field  for  1887,  xvii,  206. 

Statistical  charts  of  Mr.  John  Hughes,  illustrating  the  progress  of 
various  countries  in  the  production  of  coal,  iron  and  steel  as 
related  to  population,  wealth,  prices,  and  productivity  of  land, 
xix,  503. 

St.  Clair  Coal  Co.,  Ragland,  St.  Clair  county,  Ala.,  xvii,  210  etse<i. 

St.  Clair  copper-mine,  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  xix,  702. 

St.  Clair  county,  Ala.  :  coal-mines,  xvii,  210  etseq. ;  coal  product 
in  1887,  xvii,  207,  210. 

Stead,  J.  E.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Hadfield's  paper  on 
aluminum  steel,  xix,  1073. 

Stead  and  Ridsdale :  average  composition  of  English  slag,  xvii. 
86  ;  crystals  in  basic  slag,  xvii,  89. 

Steam  :    advantages  of,  in  blowing  process,  xviii,  61 2,  863 ;  genera- 
tion of,  with  gaseous  fuel,  xviii  [613],  875 ;    specific  heat  of, 
xvii,  100. 
^team-boilers,  waste  gas  of  blast-furnace  as  fuel  for,  xvii,  50. 

Steam-engine,  Rankine  on,  xvii  [80,  81]. 

Steam-stamps  in  use  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  528. 

Steel  (see  open-hearth  steel  and  Bessemer  steel)  :  analysis  of,  xvi, 
272,715;  xvii,  64  ;  xviii,  88;  xix,  545,  546;  basic  open-hearth 
process  of  manufacture,  xvi,  718;  Bofors  steel  cast  guns,  xvi, 
557 ;  Darby  process  of  recarburization,  xix,  790 ;  determina- 
tion of  phosphorus  in,  xvii,  100;  xviii.  705  ;  economy  in  large 
ingots  for  casting  and  rolling,  xix,  314  ;  effect  of  aluminum 
on,  xviii,  557,  835 ;  from  pig-iron  by  Henderson  process,  xvii, 
60;  German  practice  in  metallurgy  of,  since  1876,  xix,  331  ; 
Imperatori  process,  xx,  111 ;  imi)orts  into  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  xvi,  131 ;  improvements  in  open-hearth  practice,  xvi, 
693;  manganese  in,  xvi,  355;  manufiicture  of,  in  open  hearth 
furnace  in  Germany,  xix,  374;  open-hearth  bridge,  xviii,  88; 
percentage  of  carbon  in,  at  Croton  magnetic  iron-mine,  N.  Y., 
XX,  128  ;  phosphorus  limit  for  structural  steel,  xvii,  90;  phys- 
ical tests  of,  xvi,  728  ;  physical  tests  of  open-hearth,  xviii,  90; 
pig-and-ore  process  of  manufacture,  xvi,  718,  725  ;  production. 
xix,  332,  510,  831  ;  quality  of,  obtained  with  Imperatori  pro- 
cess, XX,  128;  specifications  in  U.  S.  for,  xix,  917,  918;  spirally- 
welded  tubes,  xvi,  553,  555;  xix,  1112;  standard  shaj)os  for 
tests,  xix,  921 ;  sulphur  in  Bessemer  steel,  xix,  544  ;  treatment 
in  soaking-pits,  xix,  534 ;  welding  by  electricity,  Thomson 
system,  xix,  877. 
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Steel  ("oinpany  of  Caiia<ia,  xvi,  13.')  H  neif. 

Steel  ingots,  aluniiiuini  in,  xx.  2."j.'i.     * 

Steel  propellers,  xviii,'48o. 

Steel  rails  (see  also  rails):  analyses,  xvii,  lil  I,  J^iT  ;  xix,  >".»);  certain 
conditions  in  the  manufacture  of,  which  may  intUience  their 
life  in  service,  xvi,  594  ;  development  of,  xvii,  226;  Dudley 
sections,  xvii,  783;  mild  rx.  hard  steel,  wearing-power  of.  xix, 
892;  proposed  sections,  xvii,  77<S;  specitications  for,  xvii,  23.S, 
425. 

Sled  RaiU  and  Specifications  for  their  Mnnvfncturc  fHiNT),  xvii  [frr\ 
22f). 

Steel  water  jackets,  cast,  xvii,  131. 

Steel-works:  Alnhama :  Jefferson  county.  North  IJirmin^ham, 
Henderson  Steel  and  Manufacturing'  Co.,  xvii,  P/);  Slosn  Steel 
and  Iron  Co.,  xvii,  61,  211,  212  ;  Jtlinnin:  J<)liet  Steel  Worki*. 
XX,  250;  \ew  York:  Putnam  county  ;  Brewster,  Kamel-Conley, 
XX,  607  ;  Penmi/lvania :  Allej;heny  county,  Pitti»l>urgh,  Carhon 
Iron  Co..  xvii,  67S  ;  Cambria  county  ;  Johnstown,  Cambria, 
xvii  [227]  ;  Dauphin  county  ;  Steelton,  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Co.,  xvii,  150,  227,  809;  xx,  228  ;  Delaware  county  ;  Chester, 
Chester  Steel  Casting's  Co.,  xvii,  131  ;  Philadelphia,  Midvale, 
XX  [241];  Kn;/land:  Middlesbrou<rh,  Northeastern  Ste«-1  Co., 
xvii  [86];  Germany:  Kuhrort,  Rhein  Steel  Works,  xvii  [93J  ; 
Siritlrn  :  Werinland,  Hofors,  xvi,  557. 

Steiermark,  ,\u8tria,  magnesite,  xvi,  72<l,  721. 

Stephanite  at  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii  [204]. 

Sterling  iron-mine,  Rockland  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [74»iJ. 

Stkikkkldt,  C.  a.  :  Tin  ConMrnction  of  IhtaiU  for  a  Modern  Lixiria- 
tion  Plant,  xx  [/i"/j],  3;  7'Af  Precipitations  of  Metals  from  Hyjto- 
sidfthitc  SolutioiUi,  xx  [Iriii]  15;  The  Rrfinin<j  of  >'  '  '  '  (fb- 
taiiwd  in  the  Liririatioti  Process  with  Ilypnsulitltite  >  .  xx 

[Iriii],  37  ;  on  loss  of  gold  in  roasting,  xvii,  10,  11,  36  ;  on  a 
method  for  treating  tellurides,  xvii^,  443. 

Stetefeldt  roasting-furnace  :  xvi.  21,  367  et  set]. :  roasting  gold  in, 
xvii,  11. 

Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi  [910],  959. 

Stevens's  Diggings,  Jasper  county.  Mo.,  Icad-depositi*,  xviii,  676. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  Hoboken.  N.  J.,  session  at.  xvii, 
./■////. 

Stevens,  \V.  11.,  and  \N'o.»(l,  \.  P..  discoveries  of  I^eadville  ore- 
deposits  by,  xviii,  146. 

Stewart  silver-lead-mine,  Bingham  (':irm:i.  Silt  l.ike  county. 
Itah,  xvi  [26]. 

Stewart's  Kunb  iron-ore  deposit**,  I'atrick  county,  \  a.,  xx,  17>. 
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Stickney,  CJeorfie  H..  analysis  of  Baltimore  ores,  xvii,  471. 
Stickney  Iron  (,'o.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  strength  of  iron,  xvii,  463  et  seq. 
Stillman  oil-wells,  Genesee  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi, 

984  et  seq. 
Stillwell  silver-mine,  Pitkin  county,  Colo.,  xvii  [171]. 
Stirling  blast-furnace,  Alorris  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [210]. 
Stirrers  for  precipitating-tanks  for  lixiviation-plant,  xx  6. 
Stives  oil-well,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  934. 
St.  Joe  silver-mine.  Aspen,  Pitkin  county,  Colo.,  xviii  [278]. 
St.  John's  coal-mine,  Normantown,   England,   electric  haulage 

plant  at,  xviii,  422. 
St.  Joseph  Lead  Works,  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  xvii,  564,  637  et  seq. 

659;  xviii.  263.     . 
St.  Lawrence  copper-mine,  Butte,  Mont.,  xix,  690. 
St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  iron-district,  xvii  [745],  747. 
St.  Lawrence  valley,  Ontario,  Can.,  natural  gas,  xviii,  290. 
St.  Louis  Sampling  and  Testing  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  xvii,  387. 
Stobie  nickel-mines,  Sudbury,  Can.,  xviii,  280,  289. 
Stockton,  Tooele  county,  Utah,  silver-lead-mines,  xvi,  3  [6],  15. 
Stoek,  H.  H.  :  Notes  on  the  Iron-Ores  of  Danville,  Pennsylvania.,  unth  a 

Description  of  the  Long-  Wall  Method  of  Mining  Used  in  Working 

Them,  XX  [Ixiv'],  369. 
Stone-Coal  in  the  Lead  Blast-Farnace  (Neill),  xx  llviii],  165. 
Stone  coal-mine,  Sequatchie  county,  Tenn.,  xvii  [47]. 
Stone  Hill  copper-mine,  Cleburne  county,  Ala.,  xix,  694. 
Stone  iron-mine,  Vermilion  district,  Minn.,  xvi,  181,  182. 
Stone  silver-mine.  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  155  etseq. 
Storage-batteries,  xviii,  348. 
Storage  of  water  in  Arizona,  xvii,  476. 
Storage-tanks  for  precipitates  for  lixiviation-plant,  xx,  7. 
Stormont  .silver-mine.  Silver  Reef  district,  Washington  county, 

Utah,  xvi,  16. 
Storrs,  a.  H.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Norris's  paper  on  cen- 
trifugal ventilators,  xx,  670,  673, 
Stoutenbergh  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  .J.,  xx  [222 J. 
Stoves  for  hot-blast,  regenerative,  xvii,  680. 
Straightening-table  for  iron  and  steel  plates,  xx,  348. 
Straits  tin,  xx,  82. 

Straker,  T()t)ke,  on  preparation  of  small  sizes  of  anthracite,  xx,  622. 
Strata-maps,  construction  of,  xvi,  768. 
Stream -measurements  of  the  U.  S.  Geological    Survey,  xx,  547 

ct  seq. 
Stream-tin:    analyses,  xvii,  596;   in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii, 

596  ;  xviii,  4  ;  in  Sumatra,  xx  [^tii']. 
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Strength  Tsoc  al«o  tests):  of  ("opake  iron,  xvii,  4<)3;  of  Salisbury 
iron,  xvii,  408;  f)f  Stickney  iron  wii  \i\?>  ■  <.rT«(iiMi-i  li  iri.n, 
xvii,  468. 

Striations.  xx,  51(1. 

Stripping  (see  also  miniiif:),  xviii,  '2H0. 

Slrippinff  Ore-Depofdts  (McDowkll),  xviii  [xxxi],  627. 

Structural  materials,  general  specifuations  for,  xix,  913. 

Stnirtiirnl  HrlntinnH  of  Oic-DeiMmU  (  K.MMoxsj,  xvi  [xjri'/V].  >i<)4. 

Structural  steel,  analysis  of,  xvii,  679. 

Structure  of  Florence  oil-field,  Colo.,  xx,  452. 

Struthers  furnace,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  xix,  932. 

Sturtevant  mill :  at  Croton  iron-mine,  Putnam  county,  X.  Y.. 
wii,  734  ;  xx,  o70,  605;  visit  to,  xvi,  rxxvii. 

Sturtevant  pressure  l)lower,^xx  [>><»]. 

Stuntz  iron-mine,  Vermilion  district,  Minn.,  xvi,  181,  1S2. 

Stutz  wnshiii'.:  machinery,  xvi,  589  el  seq. 

Sub-carboniferous  age  :  Greenbrier  limestones.  West  Virginia, 
xvii,  119.  121  ;  Vespertine  Shale,  West  Virginia,  xvii,  119, 
121,  122. 

Succasunna  iri»n-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [217]. 

Succinite,  classified  among  hydrocarbons,  xviii,  5sj. 

Suction-hose  for  increasing  the  rate  of  lixiviation,  xx.  10. 

Sudbury  copper-mines,  Ontixrio,  Can.,  xvii,  295. 

Sinlhiiri  Ore-DepnuitM   (Pktkks),  xviii  [rrt'j],  278. 

Suez  Oanal,  tonnage  through,  xvi,  169. 

Suisse  on  Koepe  system  of  winding,  xvii  [432]. 

Sullivan  county.  Pa.,  Bernice  coal-hasin.  xvii.  606. 

Sullivan  Diamond  Prospecting  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  xx.  322. 

Sulphide-sampler  for  lixiviation-plant,  xx,  13. 

Sulphide-solution,  precipitating  co-eflicients  of,  xx.  27- 

Sulphides:  experiments  with,  containing  lead  and  calcium,  xx, 
42;  cont4iining  only  small  quantities  of  len<l  and  calcium,  xx. 
45;  free  from  lead  and  calcium,  xx,  44  ;  obt^iined  in  the  lixi- 
viation process  with  hyposulphite  solution,  refining  of,  xx,37. 

Sulphur  :  in  basic  open-hearth  charge,  xvi,  724  ;  in  Bessenier 
.<teel,  xix,  544;  in  coke,  xvi,  588,592;  C(>unteracted  in  pig- 
iron  by  manganese,  xix,  352;  (ieposits  in  Southern  I'tah.  xvi, 
33;  effect  of  in  chloridizing-roasting.  xvii,  776;  efl'ecl  of,  on 
rolling  qualities  of  steel,  xviii,  88  ;  not  eliminate*!  in  upper 
part  of  blast-furnace,  xviii,  87;  Gjers  roasting-kilns  for.  xviii, 
7s  :  high  ]>ercenti»ge  of,  in  Croton  magnetic  iron-ores,  xx, 
115;  removal  of,  from  iron-ores  by  roastiJig.  xviii.  78;  in 
roasted  matte,  xvi,  24 ;  in  steel  rails,  xvii  [783]  ;  Westman 
roasting-kilns  for.  xviii,  78;  in  zinc-ores,  I'pper  Silesia,  Ger- 
many, XX,  338. 
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Snlphnr  in  Besse)n€r  Steel  (Cabot),  xix  [u],  54:4. 

Sidphur-Deposits  of  Southern  Utah  (DuFaur),  xvi  {^.cvui],  33. 

Sulphuric  acid,  concentration  of,  xvi,  496. 

Sulphur  King  suli3hur  claim,  Beaver  county,  Utah,  xvi,  34. 

Sulphur-mines  :  Utah:  Beaver  county ;  Cove  Creek,  xvi,  33  ;  Ex- 
celsior, xvi  [34];  Mammoth,  xvi,  34;  Sulphur  King,  xvi,  34. 

Sulphurous  acid  :  manufacture  of  liquid,  in  Upper  Silesia,  Ger- 
many, XX,  336  ;  used  to  condense  gold  from  chlorine  gas,  xvii, 
37. 

Sumas  Mountain,  western  Canada,  coal,  xviii,  316. 

Sumatra  :  alluvial  tin-deposits  of,  xx,  50  ;  coal,  xx  [52]  ;  rainfall 
in  1887-88,  xx,  53. 

Summit  county,  Utah  :  coal,  xvi,  357  ;  output  of  ores,  xvi,  4 ; 
silver-mines,  xvi,  13. 

Sunbeam  silver-mine,  Tintic  district,  Juab  county,  Utah,  xvi  [10]. 

Sunbury  county,  N.  B.,  bog-iron-ore,  xvi  [140]. 

Sunday  Lake  iron-mine,  Gogebic  range,  Mich.,  xvii  [719]. 

Sunshine  coal-mines,  Garfield  county,  Colo.,  xx,  168. 

Superior  Bay,  Minn.,  advantages  of,  as  a  situation  for  smelting- 
works,  xvi,  195. 

Superior  iron-mine,  Gogebic  range,  Mich.,  xvii  [719]. 

Super-phosphate  compared  with  phosphate-slag  as  a  fertilizer, 
xvii,  89. 

Sapplemerdary  Note  on  Blast-Farnace  Lines  (W alsh) ,  xvii  [:i7i/j],  754. 

Surveying  :  co-ordinate,  xx,  749 ;  methods  of,  at  Longdale  iron- 
mine,  Va.,  XX,  102 ;  photographic,  xx,  740  ;  of  Pratt  mines, 
Jefferson  county,  Ala.,  xix,  301. 

Suspended  Feed-Table  for  RolUny-Mlllls  (Morgan),  xix  [I'tit],  42. 

Susquehanna  Coal  Co.,  Pa.,  xx,  346  ;  ventilating  fans  in  mines  of, 
XX,  641  et  seq. 

Sutphin,  Hon.  J.  B.,  address  of  welcome  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  xvi,  xxiv. 

Suyape  Silver  Concession,  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,xx,  400. 

Swank,  James  M.,  estimate  of  iron-ore  product  of  U.  S.  in  1886, 
xvii,  749. 

Swansea  smelting-works,  Denver,  Colo.,  xviii  [57]. 

Swansea  system  of  smelting  at  Argo,  Colo.,  xviii  [61]. 

Swayze  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [221]. 

Sweden,  experiments  in  adding  carbon  to  pig-iron  bath,  xx,  114. 

Swindle  Diggings,  Joplin,  Jasper  county,  Mo.,  lead-deposits, 
xviii,  676. 

Switzerland,  asphaltic  limestones  of,  xviii,  577  et  seq. 

Sylvanite,  xviii  [439]  ;  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [294,  298]. 

Systems  of  Mining  in  Large  Bodies  of  Soft  Ore  (Rothwell),  xvi 
[xxviii],  862. 

System  of  Rail-Sections  in  Scries  (Dudley),  xviii  [-c/f"],  763. 
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Tables  :  of  native  weiglils  in  Indian  Archipelago,  xx,  78  ;  of  pre- 
cipitating co-efficients,  xx,  30;  results  of  carburizing  meUil  by 
I)arl)y  process,  xix,  803;  in  stamp-mills,  Parsons  and  Kittin- 
ger,  xvii.  062,  675  ;  of  some  test-requirementa  for  structural 
wrought-iron  and  steel,  xx,  719 ;  of  theoretical  tonnage-ratio 
of  crude  iron-ore  to  concentrates,  xx,  598 ;  of  ventilating-fan 
experiments,  xx,  042. 

Taconian  rocks  in  the  I'nited  States,  xix,  8. 

Tailings  :  assays  of,  from  chlorination  of  gold-bearing  sulpliides. 
xvi,  361  ;  average  amount  of  chemicals  and  volume  of  water 
used  per  ton  in  Russell  process,  xvi,  406,  413  ;  average  result 
of  Russell  process  on  raw  Bremen  tailings  at  Silver  City,  N.  M., 
xvi,  476;  from  leaching-test  l)y  ordinary  solution,  xvi,  371; 
net  percentage  and  value  of,  to  miners,  xviii,  59. 

Tail-races  for  lixiviation-plant,  xx,  6. 

Tail-rope  system  of  underground  haulage  at  I'ratt  mines,  Ala., 
xix,  308. 

Tajos,  or  quarries,  in  the  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru,  xvi,  734. 

Talc  in  lliawassee  Valley,  xvi  [843],  849. 

Taliaferro,  E.  T.,  aadress  of  welcome  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  xvii, 
.'■/.»". 

Tallapoosa  copper-mine,  Haralson  county,  Ga.,  xix,  694. 

Tamarack  ('t»pper-mines,  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  xix,  685  et  wq. 

Tiiiiilnii  T<inkx  for  HoUtiny  Water  from  Flooded  Slopes  (Bowdkx),  xx 
[Ixivl  343. 

Tanks  lor  hoisting  water  from  flooded  slopes,  xx,  343. 

Tantalite  :  analysis,  xvii.  5<>;', ;  in  UlMck  Hills.  S.  Dak.,  xvii.  502. 
633,  786. 

Tariff",  Canadian,  on  iron  and  steel,  and  articles  manufactureil 
from  them,  xvi,  143. 

Tar,  mineral,  classified  among  hydrocarbons,  xviii,  582. 

Tar-springs,  xvii,  358. 

Tate  iron-mine,  St.  Lawrence  county, -N.  Y.,  xvii  [747]. 

Taylor  gas-producer,  xx,  62(5. 

Taylorand  Humphrey  oil- wills,  VN'irt  townshij).  Allegany  county, 
N.  Y.,  xvi,  932. 

Taylor  roasting-kiln,  xviii,  311. 

T.wi.ou.  W.  .1.  :  Aotes  on  (he  Kmr;/)/  and  i'tilizutkni  nj  Fml,  Solid. 
Liquid  and  (insroun,  xviii  [r.rr/],  205. 

Teabo  iron-mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [222]. 

Teaser  silver-mine,  Pitkin  county,  Colo.,  xvii  [17L  173.  176]. 

Technical  education,  xvi,  623;  xvii,  381. 

Technical  schools,  Sunimer,  of  mining,  xvi,  t>47. 

Technology.  Institute  of,  Boston.  Mass.,  visit  to,  xvi,  rxxriii. 
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Tecumseh  Iron  Co.,  Cherokee  county,  Ala.,  strength  of  iron,  xvii, 
463. 

Telescope,  hand,  for  stadia-work,  details  of  construction,  xx,  734 
el  seq. 

Tellurides  :  of  bismuth  in  Maryland,  xviii,  407  ;  gold  and  silver, 
losses  in  roasting,  xvii,  5,  9 ;  losses  b}'^  vanning,  xviii,  441 ; 
methods  for  working,  xviii,  439 ;  supposed  to  be  present  in 
Murchie  mine,  xvii,  3,  6. 

Tellurium  :  in  gold-ore  at  Gregory  mine,  Gilpin  county,  Colo., 
xviii,  450  :  in  ores  at  Tombstone,  Ariz.,  xvii  [771]  ;  in  silver- 
bearing  pyrites,  Leadville,  Colo.,  xviii,  449  et  seq. 

Temperature:  of  combustion  of  blast-furnace  gases,  xvii,  79; 
of  geyser  waters,  Yellowstone  Park,  xvii,  554. 

Temple  Diggings,  Joplin,  Jasper  county.  Mo.,  lead-deposits,  xviii, 
676. 

Ten  Mile  district,  Summit  county,  Colo.,  xvi,  813. 

Tennessee:  analyses  of  coal,  xvii,  47;  cannel  coal,  xviii,  438; 
coal-mines,  xvii,  47  ;  coal  production  of  1887-89,  xviii,  124  ; 
cost  of  labor  in  Sequachie  Valley,  xvii,  49;  iron-ore  produc- 
tion, xvii,  723,  725 ;  manufacture  and  consumption  of  phos- 
phoric acid  fertilizer,  xvii,  85  ;  tar-springs,  xvii  [358]. 

Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railway  Co.,  Ensley  City,  Ala. :  xvii, 
135;  coal-mines,  xvii,  209,  210;  Pratt  mines  of,  Jefferson 
county,  Ala.,  xix,  296  ;  visit  to  works,  xvii,  a.m. 

Tenny  Cape  iron-mine.  Nova  Scotia,  xviii  [202]. 

Tensile  strength,  specifications  and  standard  tests  for,  xix,  915 
921. 

Terhune,  Richard  H.  :  Note  on  Cast-Steel  Water- Jackets,  xvii  [.i-.ct;/], 
131  ;  Ore  and  Matte- Roasting  in  Utah,  xvi  [xoiiiX  18  ;  address 
of  welcome  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  xvi,  xvii. 

Ternero  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  405. 

Terra  gold-mine.  Black  Hills,  S-  Dak.,  xvii,  573  et  seq. 

Terre-Noire,  France,  use  of  ferro-silicon  as  a  quieting  agent  at, 
XX,  233. 

Tertiary  formation  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [571,  589]  ;  in 
northwestern  Colorado,  xvii  [377]. 

Tertiary  fossils  at  Potosi,  Bolivia,  xix,  84. 

Tesoro  silver-mine,  Tintic  district,  Juab  county,  Utah,  xvi,  11. 

Testing  of  engineering  material,  inii)ortance  of  making  provision 
for,  xvii  386, 493. 

Testing  laboratory,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  xvii  [679]. 

Testing-machines  :  Gill's,  xvii,  461 ;  Philadelphia  Scale  and 
Testing  Works,  xvii, 460;  United  States  testing  machine,  Wa- 
tertown  Arsenal,  Mass.,  xvii,  386,  461. 
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Testing  unci  sampling  works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  xvii,  ?>87. 

Tests  of:  action  of  arsenic  on  gold,  xviii,  450;  aluminum,  xviii, 
538  ;  aluniinuni-alloys,  xviii,  492,555  et  nq. ;  aluminum-brass, 
xviii,  489 ;  aluminum-bronze,  xviii,  487  ;  xix,  1048 ;  aluminum- 
steel,  xix,  105G;  Bofors  guns,  xvi,  559  et  sea.;  determining 
influence  of  silicon  on  cast-iron,  xx,  293;  friction  of  mine- 
car  wheels,  xviii,  508;  gun-bronze,  xviii,  48(),  493  ;  Imi»eratori 
process  in  America,  xx,  114;  iron  and  steel  rails,  xix,  892; 
Julien  storage  V)attery,  xviii,  357  ;  manganese-bronze,  xviii, 
487:  for  metal  in  potable  water,  xvii,  34(5;  mitis  castings, 
xviii,  841  et  seq.;  nitro-glycerine  and  other  explosives,  xviii, 
515;  phosphor-bronze,  xviii,  48V  ;  phosphor-bronze  and  other 
metals  as  liearings,  xix,  903  ;  physical,  of  cast-iron  containing 
manganese,  xx,  306;  influence  of  manganese  in  cast  iron  can 
be  overcome  by  silicon,  xx,  295;  rails  at  Watertown  arsenal, 
xviii,  238  ;  steel,  chemical  and  j)hysieal,  xvi,  599,  728;  struc- 
tural iron  and  steel,  xix,  911  ;  structural  wrought-iron  and 
steel,  specifications  for,  xx,  079;  various  metals  and  allnvs, 
xviii,  817. 

Tests,  Keep's :  of  aluminous  iron  and  steel,  xviii,  102,  558;  for 
metals,  xviii,  460,  798. 

Tests  (imi  I\e<niiieinents  of  Structural  Wrought- Iron  and  Steel  (Hunt), 
XX  [/.rjjj],  677. 

Tetrabasic  jjliosphate,  xvii,  81,  84. 

Tetradymite  i^teliurideof  bismuth),  in  Maryland  gold-tield,  xviii, 
4<>7. 

Tetrahedrite  in  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [294]. 

Texada  Island,  British  Columbia,  coai,  xvi  [140]. 

Texas:  coal-production  in  1887-88,  xviii,  124;  deposition  of  cop- 
per on  fossil  i)lants,  xvii,  483  ;  glance-pitch,  xvii,  359. 

Thai  HKK,  W.  A. :  Mining  in  Honduras,  xx  [/xa],  394. 

Thallern  colliery,  on  the  Danulje,  (Germany,  application  of  elec- 
tric motor  to  mining  operations,  xvi  [8()0]. 

Theal  iron-mine,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [746]. 

Thenardite  in  Arizona,  xvii  [480]. 

Theodolite  combined  with  pocket-compass,  xviii,  100. 

Theory  of  formation  of  ore-deposits:  at  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii,  204; 
at  Mount  Morgan  mine,  Queensland,  xx,  138. 

Theory  of  jigging,  xvii,  638. 

Thermal  conductivity  of  aluminum,  xviii,  536. 

Thermal  jtroperties  of  slag,  xviii,  724. 

Thetford  asbi'stos-mines,  Quebec,  Can.,  xviii,  321  et  neej. 

Thiklkn,  a.  :  On  the  Darby  Process  of  Rccarburization,  xix  [^rxiit], 
75K> ;  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Gayley's  paper  on  Ameri- 
can bhist-furnaces,  xix,  967. 
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Thies,  Adolph,  barrel  system  of  chlorination,  xvi,  360  ;  xvii,  316. 

Thies,  a.,  and  Mezger,  A. :  The  Geology  of  the  Haile  Mine,  South 
Carolina,  xix  [?'x'],  595. 

Thies,  A.,  and  Phillips,  W.  B.  :  The  Thies  Process  of  Treating  Loic- 
Grade  Auriferous  Sulphides  at  the  Haile  Gold-Mine,  Lancaster 
county,  South  Carolina,  xix  [jx],  601. 

Thies  Process  of  Treating  Low- Grade  Auriferous  Sulphides  at  the  Haile 
Gold-Mine,  Lancaster  county,  South  Carolina  (Thies  and  Phil- 
lips), xix  [ix],  601. 

Thomas  coke-ovens,  xvii,  212. 

Thomas  and  Gilchrist  process  in  Germany,  xix,  359. 

Thomas  Iron  Co.,  Hokendauqua,  Pa.,  xvii,  461 ;  experiments  in 
silica  determinations  in  blast-furnace  cinder,  xvi,  89. 

Thomas  Iron  Co.  's  blast-furnace,  Ala.,  visit  to,  xvii,  xxii. 

Thomas  process  for  dephosphorizing  iron,  xvii,.  86,  92. 

Thomas  slag,  xvii,  81,  84. 

Thompson-Houston  Electric  Co.,  Lynn,  Mass.,  visit  to  works  of, 
xvi,  xxxvii. 

Thompson,  Lewis  :  method  of  assaying  and  purifying  gold,  xvii, 
7  [31]  ;  process  for  refining  gold-alloys,  xvii,  30,  31. 

Thomson,  Minn. :  excursion  to,  xvi,  xxiv;  slates  at,  xvi  [192]. 

Thomson,  Prof.  Elihu  :  On  Welding  by  Electricity,  xix  [xxxi},  877. 

Thomson- Van  Depoele  Electric  Mining  Co.,  xx,  368 ;  electric 
percussion  drill,  xx,  323. 

Thorold,  N.  Y.,  oil-well,  xviii,  296. 

Thornycroft's  mechanical  watchman  for  ships,  xix,  643. 

Thoulet  solution  :  applied  to  magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ore, 
XX,  580  et  seq. ;  density  and  specific  gravity  of,  xx,  582. 

Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  Can.,  bog-iron-ore,  xvi,  140. 

Tierney  gold-mine,  Gilpin  county,  Colo,,  xviii,  452. 

Tiger  gold-mine,  Calaveras  county,  Cal ,  xviii,  640  et  seq. 

Tilly  Foster  iron-mine,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y. :  xvii,  746  ;  xix,  71, 
658 ;  concentrates  of  iron-ores,  xx,  585  ;  magnetic  concentra- 
tion at,  XX,  582  ;  reopening  of,  xvii,  758 ;    visit  to,  xix,  xvi. 

Timber:  consumption  in  mines,  circular  of  inquir}'^,  xvii,  266;  in 
Greenbrier  county,  W.  Va.,  xvii,  121. 

Timbering  in  mines  :  best  woods  for,  xvii,  269  ;  consumption  of 
wood  in,  xvii,  265  et  seq.;  Nevada  system,  xvi,  895;  shaft 
through  wet  gravel  and  quicksand  at  Norway,  Mich.,  xx,  193; 
in  soft  ground  in  New  Croton  Aqueduct,  N.  Y.,  xix,  738  et  seq. ; 
in  soft  ore-bodies  at  Low  Moor,  Va.,  xvii,  104  et  seq. 

Tin:  alloys,  xviii,  820,828;  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  571, 
588,  595;  xviii,  3;  derivation  of  stream-deposits  from  veins, 
Sumatra,  xx,  66  ;  influence  of  columbite  upon  tin-assay,  xvii, 
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Tin — Continued. 

633  ;  percentage  of,  in  Black  Hills  rock,  xvii,  oi^^j ;  physical 
tests  of,  xviii,  818;  in  tin-mining  field,  Sidney,  New  South 
Walt 'S.  xviii,  20;  various  methods  of  assay,  xviii,  3  el  j<«r/. 

Tin-deposits  of  Cornwall,  xvi,  57. 

Tin-export  from  mines  in  Indian  Archipelago,  xx,  82. 

Tin-mines:  U.nited  St.xtks:  Smith  Ihikota:  Black  Hills;  Cow  YUty, 
xvii,  786;  Etta,  xvii,  589  et  seq.,  786;  First  Find,  xvii,  590,  595  ; 
x\iii,  4,  54;  Glendale,  xviii,  54  ;  Nigger  Hill,  xvii,  590,  786  ; 
xviii,  4;  Occidental,  xvii,  595  ;  xviii.  4,  54;  Similias,  xviii,  54  ; 
Southern  Hills,  xviii,  4;  Tin  Mountain,  xvii,  591;  xviii,  4. 
Other  Countries:  Indian  Archipelago  :  Banca,  xx,  50  ei  w«^.  ; 
Billiton,  XX,  50  ct  aeq. ;  Singkep,  xx,  50  et  seq. ;  Sumatra:  Siak, 
XX,  50;  Kotta  Ranah,  xx,  55  et  seq. :  Malay  Penimida:  xx,  51; 
Kong  Loon  Kongsi,  xx,  66. 

Tin-mining:  in  Siak  district,  Sumatra,  xx,  54;  treatment  of 
gravel  at  Kotta  Ranah,  Sumatra,  xx,  79. 

Tin  Mountain  tin-mine,  Black  Hills,  Custer  county,  S.  Dak.,  xvii, 
591  ;  xviii,  4. 

Tin-ores:  analyses,  xvii,  595,  596;  xviii,  8,9,10;  concentrated 
hy  jigging  in  Black  Hills,  xvii,  597;  methods  of  assay,  xviii, 
3  et  seq. ;  reduction  of,  xviii,  401 ;  Localities  :  United  Statfs  : 
Odifornia ;  xvii,  595  ;  Other  Coi'Xtkies  :  Bohemia ;  Schlacken- 
wald,  xvii  [595];  Zinnwald,  xvii  [595];  Bdivia :  Tipuani, 
xvii  [595];  Enrjlnnd:  Cornwall,  xvii  [595];  Indian  Archi- 
pelaijo :  Banca,  Billiton  and  Singkep,  xx,  50  rt  .'tery.;  Ireland: 
Wicklow,  xvii  [595]  ;  Malay  Peninsula  :  Kong  Loon,  xx,  66; 
Mexico:  Xeres,  xvii  [595];  Sumatra:  Siak  district,  xx,  50; 
Siiedeii  :  Fimbo,  xvii  [595]. 

Tin  RtH'f  tin-vein  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [590]. 

Tin-scrap  made  into  nails,  xvii,  495. 

Tin-slag,  method  of  assay  for,  xviii,  40.- 

Tintic  di.strict,  Juab  county,  Utah,  silver-lead-mine?,  xvi,  0. 

Tinton  Falls  iron-works,  Monmouth  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [216]. 

Tipples,  coal,  on  the  Kanawha  River,  xvii,  455. 

Tires:  analyses  of  unetjually  worn,  xix,  899;  relative  wear  of 
hard  and  soft  steel,  xix,  899  ;  specifications  for  locuiiKttivt*  tins. 
xix,  898. 

Titanic  iron-ore,  analysis  of,  xvi.  847. 

Titaniferous  iron-ore :  Kingston  and  Pembroke  district,  Ontario, 
Can.,  xix,  35;  in  Messaba  range,  Minn.,  xvi,  182. 

Titanium:  at  Cebolla  creek.  Gunnison  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  272  ; 
its  interference  with  rapid  determination  of  phosphorus  in 
iron,  xviii,  714  ;  in  iron-ore,  Ontario,  Can.,  xvii  [299]. 
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Titusville,  Pa.,  petroleum,  xvi  [906]. 

Todd  iron-mine,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [746]. 

Tolima,  Dept.  of,  Columbia,  S.  A.,  gold-  and  silver-mines,  xviii, 
210. 

Tombstone  district,  Ariz. :  argentiferous  manganese-ores,  xvii, 
767  ;  ore-deposits,  xviii.  910. 

Tombstone  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  Tombstone,  Ariz.,  xvii.  771, 
773, 

Tomichi  Valley  smelting-works,  Gunnison,  Colo.,  xx,  171. 

Tomoh  gold-district,  Malacca,  xx,  324. 

Tonawanda,  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  gas-wells,  xvii,  403. 

Tong  colliery.  North  China,  xxi,  95. 

Tooele  county,  Utah  :  output  of  ores,  xvi,  4  ;  silver-lead-mines, 
xvi,  15. 

Tools  :  cast-iron,  for  cutting  metal,  xix,  317  ;  Chinese  mining 
implements,  xx,  332 ;  used  by  Chinese  miners  in  Siak  tin- 
mines,  Sumatra,  xx,  71 ;  Malay  mining,  xx,  72  ;  for  prospect- 
ing alluvial  tin-deposits  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  xx,  76. 

Tool-steel :  hardening  action  of  carbon  in,  destroyed  by  alu- 
minum, xviii,  557 ;  rigidity  and  temper  of,  xviii,  809,  836. 

Topographical  maps,  methods  of  construction,  xvi,  279. 

Topography:  of  Colombia,  S.  A,,  xviii,  206;  of  Florence  oil- 
field, Colo.,  XX,  447 ;  of  Glenmore  iron  estate,  Greenbrier 
county,  W.  Va.,  xvii,  116  ;  of  Leadville,  Colo.,  xviii,  146  ;  o^ 
Red  Mountain  district,  Colo.,  xviii,  140 ;  of  Western  North 
Carolina — The  Hiawassee  Valley,  xvi,  839. 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Can.,  iron-works,  xvi,  135. 

Toston,  Mont.,  smelting-works,  xvi,  258. 

Tourmaline  associated  with  tin  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii, 
591,  595. 

Tower  iron  mine,  Vermilion  district,  Minn.,  xvi,  180, 182. 

Tower's  mechanical  watchman  for  ships,  xix,  643. 

TozER,  William,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Howe's  paper  on 
the  Bessemer  process,  xix,  1168. 

Trachyte  in  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xvii  [434]. 

Tracy  City  coal-mine,  Grundy  county,  Tenn.,  xvii  [209,  211]. 

Trafalgar  colliery,  England,  application  of  electric  motor  to 
mining  operations,  xvi  [860]. 

Tramways  :  compressed-air  motors  for,  xix,  553  ;  Otto  aerial, 
xix,  760. 

Transmission  of  power:  different  systems  compared,  xviii,  418, 
426;  by  electricity,  xvi,  853;  xvii,  555;  xviii,  415;  xx,  321. 

Transpiration  of  gases  in  blast-furnace,  xvii,  282. 

Transportation  by  electric  motor,  xvi,  859;  xviii,  412  et  aeq. ;  xx, 
357. 
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Transportation,  cost  of:  of  acid  fr<^uu  seaboard  works,  xvi,  514; 

of  coul  and  coke,  xvi,  197  ;  of  ore  from  Old  Telegraph  mine, 

Utah,  xvi,  31. 
Transvaal,  geology  of  DeKaap  gold-fields,  xviii,  334. 
Trasenster,  M.  L.,  on  Koepe  system  of  winding,  xvii  [432]. 
Traynorsilver-mino,  Pitkin  county,  Colo.,  xvii  [17H]. 
Treatment  of  argentiferous  manganese-ores  at  Tombstone,  Ariz., 

xvii,  7t)7. 
Treatment  of  Fine  Gold  in  the  Sands  of  Snake  River,  Idaho  CEole.^- 

to.n),  xviii  [xxi'],  597. 
Tredegar  iron-works,  Richmond.  Va.,  xx,  214. 
Treibach  blast-furnace,  Treibach,  Austria,  xvii  [756,  757]. 
Trent  Diggings,  Granby,   Newton    county.    Mo.,    lead-deposits, 

xviii,  676. 
Trenton  formation  at  Buffalo.  X.  Y.,  xvii,  402. 
Trenton  Iron  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J.,  xx.  253;  cable-hoists  of,  xx,  767. 
Triangle    oil  wells,  Alma  township,  Allegany  county,  N.Y.,  xvi, 

930,  932. 
Triassic  formation :  at  Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii  [156,  180]  ;  in  Black 

Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [571]  ;    coal   in,  in  North  Carolina  and 

Virginia,  xviii,  123,  124  ;    in  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xvii  [433,  43-5], 

43'^ ;  in  New  Jersey,  containing  copper,  xvii  [483]. 
Trigg  county,  Ky.,  iron-ore,  xvi  [592]. 
Trimble  iron-mine,  Gogebic  range.  Wis.,  xvi,  186  et  iteq. 
Trinidad  :  asphalt,  xvii,  361,  362,  368  ;  asphaltic  earth,  xviii,  577, 

582. 
Triphylite  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [592]. 
Triumph  Oil  Co.,  Colo.,  oil-wells,  xx,  446. 
Triunfo  gold-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xvii  [447]. 
Troilius.  Magnus,  investigations  of  properties  of  cobalt,  copper, 

and  ferric  chlorides,  xvi.  111. 
Trou<fh  Lixiviation  (Hofmann),  xvi  [rxyrr],  662. 
Trough-lixiviation,  xvi,  391. 
Troy  Strtl  and  Iron  Co.,  Troy.  N.  Y.,  xvii  [23."'i]. 
Trussville  blast-furnace,  Jefferson  county,  Ala.,    visit  to,  xvii, 

/fill. 
Tsu-Hung-Tung,  I'hina,  copper-deposit,  xix,  573. 
Tube-rolling,  Mannesmann  process,  xix,  384. 
Tubes,  .sjtirally-welded  steel,  xix,  1112. 
Tubing,  spirally-welded,  xvi,  547. 

Tucson  silver-mine,  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  161. 
Tudor  township,  Ontario,  Can.,  magnetic  iron-«»re.  XNn.  140. 
Tullock  automatic  ore-feeder,  xvii.  512. 
TuUy  limestone  in  Western  New  York,  xvii  [400]. 
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Tung-Chi-Lung,  China,  lead-zinc  deposits,  xix,  572. 

Tung  Shang  coal-mine,  China,  xx  [96]. 

Tunnelling  in  soft  fjround  at  new  Croton  Aqueduct,  xix, 732  et  seq. 

Tunnels  ;  at  Longdale  iron-mine,  Va.,  xx,  107  ;  at  Mount  Morgan 

gold-mine,  Queensland,  xx,  137  et  seq. 
Tunner,  Ritter  Peter  von,  resolution  in  honor  of,  xix,  xxL 
Turner,  Prof.  Thomas,  on  the  effect  of  silicon  upon  cast-iron,  xvii, 

253,  684  et  seq. 
Turner's  machine  for  determining  hardness  of  metals,  xviii,  104, 

118,  817. 
Turner,   T.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Hadfield's  paper  on 

aluminum-steel,  xix,  1087. 
Turtelotte  Park,  Pitkin  county,  Colo.,  xvii,  158  et  seq. 
Tuscaloosa  county,  Ala. :  coal-mines,  xvii,  210, 221 ;  coal  product 

in,  1887,  xvii,  207,  210. 
Tustagubit  Mountain,  Utah,  silver-ores,  xvi,  6. 
Tuyere  Slagging- Vahe  (E.  S.  Cook),  xvii  [a;a;w!],  389. 
Tuyeres,  water-cooled,  at  Horde,  Germany,  xix  [342]. 
Twenty    Years'    Progress   in    the    Concentration    of   Sulphuric   Acid 

(Adams),  xvi  [a:x-y],496. 
Two  Conditions  of  Phosphorus  in  Iron — Second  Paper  (Cheever),  xvi 

[irxiv],  269. 
Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  excursion  to,  xvi,  xxvi  ;  shipping-port  for  ores 

from  the  Vermilion  district,  xvi,  172,  180. 
Two-Ocean  Pass,  Yellowstone  Park,  xvi,  47. 
Tybo  silver-mine,  Nye  county,  Nev.,  xvi,372. 
Tyler,  Philos  B.,  inventor  of  Tyler  cotton  compress,  xvi,  86. 
Tyler's  Tube  Mills,  visit  to,  xvi,  xxxvii. 

Uintah  district.  Summit  county,  Utah,  silver-ores,  xvi,  13. 
Uintaite,  Albertite,  Grahamite  and  Asphaltum  Described  and  Compared, 

with  Observations  on  Bitumen  and  its  Compounds  (Blake),  xviii 

[xlvii^,  563. 
Uintaite,  or  gilsonite,  from  the  Uintah  Mountains,  Utah,  xvi,  162; 

xvii,  113. 
Union  blast-furnace,  Illinois  Steel  Co.,   Chicago,  111.,  xvii,   756 

[757]  ;  xix,  972  ;  xx,  281  et  seq. 
Union  Bridge  Works,  Buffiilo,  N.  Y.,  visit  to,  xvii,  xxix. 
Union  copper-mine,  Calaveras  county,  Cal.,  xix,  680. 
Union  county,  Ky.,  coal,  xvi  [582]. 
Union  Iron  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  xx,  274. 
Union  Iron  Mills,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  xx  [718]. 

Union  Iron-works  (ancient),  Hunterdon  county,  N.  J.,  xx  [216]. 
Union  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills.,  xvii  [243]. 
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Uniontown,  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  pan-well,  xvi,  9oS. 

United  Oil  Co.,  Colo.,  oil-wt-lls,  xx,  440. 

United  States:  coal-production,  1870-90,  xix,  483;  Enjiineer  Post 
and  Tori)edo  Station,  Willet's  Point,  L.  I.,  visit  to,  xvii.  xlir  ; 
iron  product,  1888,  xvii,  715;  National  Museum,  department 
of  metallurgy  and  economic  geology,  xix,  232  ;  production  of 
leading  metals  and  minerals,  1819-90,  xix,  501  ;  production  of 
pig-iron  and  increase  of  population,  1830-90,  xix,  4.S(). 

United  Statps  Prototype  Stnndnrdji  of  Weight  and  Measure  (Mkndkx- 
h.m.l),  xviii  [xxxi\,  716. 

United  States  testing-machine,  Watertown  Arsenal,  Mass.,  visit 
to,  xvi,  Txxvil. 

Unity  gold-mine,  Victoria,  Australia,  xx,  51G. 

Upper  Geyser  Basin,  Yellowstone  Park,  xvii,  546  el  seq. 

Uranium  associated  with  tin  in  P»lack  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [593]. 

itsc  oj  Magnetic  CoiiceittnUe"  in  il"  Port  lleary  Blast- Furnaces  (Lang 
DON),  XX  [lxii\  599. 

Use  of  the  MrClave  Grate  and  A  rgand  Steam- Blower  in  Utilizing  Small 
Sizes  of  Anthracite,  or  Bituminous  Starh.  in  finilrr  and  Sinnlur 
Furnaces  (Foster),  xx  [Ixiiil,  628. 

Utah  Central  Coal  Co.,  xvi,  356  etrnj. 

Utah:  coal-production,  xvi,  356;  in  1887-88.  xviii,  124  :  elaterite 
and  wurtzilite  in,  xviii,  497:  gold,  siWer,  copper,  and  lead- 
mines,  xvi,  ?>  et  seq. ;  ore  and  matte-roasting,  xvi.  18  et  "oj. ; 
production  of  ores  from  1871  to  1887,  xvi,  3;  sulphur  de- 
posits, xvi,  33:  Uintah  county  ;  gilsonite,  xvii,  113  [.3-^9]: 
glance-pitch,  xvii  [359];  volcanic  action,  xvi,  G. 

Utah  silver  lead-mine.  Little  Cottonwood  Canon,  Salt  Lake  county, 
Utah,  xvi,  11. 

Ute  Cailon,  Colo.,  excursion  to.  xvi,  xxi. 

Utica  formation  in  westeri>  New  York,  xvii  [402]. 

Utilization  of  Anthracite  Waste  hy  Gasification  in  Producers  (BL.\r- 
velt),  XX  [/.c/j7],  625. 

Utilization  of  Puddle- and  Re-Heating  Slags  for  Paint-Stork  (Sahlin), 
XX  [/r/jV],  385. 

Valdemere  silver-mine,  Butte,  Silver  Bow  county,  Mont.,  xvi,  42. 

i'ii\  ct  seij. 
Val-de-Travers.   Switzerland,   asphalt-mine,    xvii     [3<>0|  :    xviii 

[577]. 
Valk.ntink,  Stf.ki.ixo  (t.  :   The  Davis-C'olla/  Orr-RnaMer,  xviii  [xxr^, 

303  ;  TTie  Dtsulphurization  of  Pi/ritifa'ous  Iron-Ores,  xviii  [j-r],  7>^. 
Vallejo  silver-mine.  Pitkin  county,  Colo.,  xvii,  171  et  sfq. 
Valley to^vn,  N.  C.,  magnetic  iron-ore,  xvi.  845. 
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Valves,  tuyere  slagging,  xvii,  389. 

Van  Buren  Harl^or,  Lake  Erie,  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi,  910. 

Vancouver's  Island,  coal  deposits,  xvi,  138. 

Van  Depoele,  Charles  J.,  electric-magnetic  reciprocating  engine 
(in  paper  of  Mr.  Spaulding),  xix,  273. 

Vanderbilt  silver-mine.  Red  Mountain  district,  Ouray  county, 
Colo.,  xviii,  141,  142. 

Varnish  made  from  asphalt,  xvii,  364. 

Vein-faulting  (see  also  faults),  xviii,  246. 

Vein-formations  :  at  Cerro  de  Pasco,  Peru,  xvi,  751 ;  theories  of, 
xvi,  804  et  seq. 

Vein-phenomena :  in  Boulder  county,  Colo.,  xix,  547  ;  in  Potosi, 
Bolivia,  xix,  87. 

Veins:  bed,  xx,  476;  true-fissure,  xx,  501. 

Vein-stones  of  tin-lodes.  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  594. 

Vein-structure  in  Rainbow  Lode,  Butte,  Mont,  xvi,  79;  of  tin- 
bearing  veins.  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii,  590. 

Velocity  of  Bodies  of  Different  Specific  Gravity  Falling  in  Water 
(Richards  and  Woodward),  xviii  [xlviii],  644. 

Velocity  ;  of  grains  falling  in  water  and  glycerine,  xvii,  653,  657  ; 
of  s})heres  falling  in  narrow  tubes,  xvii,  643,  657 ;  of  spheres 
falling  in  still  water,  xvii,  638. 

Venezuela,  tar-springs  of,  xvii,  358. 

Ventilating-fans  :  xx,  637  et  seq. ;  with  anti-vibration  shutters, 
xix,  37  ;  influence  of  various  conditions  on,  xx,  665. 

Ventilation  :  by  electric  motor,  xvi,  861 ;  of  Kaiping  coal-mine. 
North  China,  xvi,  105 ;  in  New  Croton  Aqueduct,  xix,  721 ;  at 
Pratt  coal-mines,  Ala.,  xix,  302. 

Verde  copper-mine,  Yavapai  county,  Ariz.,  xix,  690. 
Vereinigt-Konigs  and  Laura-hutte  coal-mines,  Upper  Silesia,  Ger- 
many, XX,  357. 

Vermilion  gold-mine,  Dennison  township,  Ontario,  Can.,  xviii 

r  r-  r>  -I 

Vermilion  iron-district,  Minn  :  xvi,  174,  17Q  et  seq.;  xix,  61  ,  out- 
.    put  to  close  of  1887,  xvi,  891  ;  iron-mines,  xvii,  719  et  seq. 

[753]  ;  iron-ore  product,  xvii,  716  et  seq. 
Vermilion  Lake,  Minn. :  excursion  to  iron-mines  at,  xvi,  xxvi; 

region  north  of,  xvi,  109. 
Vermont,  Ely  copper-mine,  xix,  680,  694. 
Vernon,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi,  909. 
Verschoosky,  M.,  on  wear  of  rails,  xix,  897. 
Vespertine  formation,  in  Greenbrier  county,  W.  Va.,  xvii,  119, 

121,  122. 
Vela  Grande  silver-mine.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  xvi,  372  et  seq. 
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Veteran  tunnel,  iispcn  Mining  and  Smeltinp  Co.'s  silvtr  iiiin<><, 
Aspen,  Colo.,  xvii,  171  et  »cq. ;  xx,81.S. 

Vic,  (icrnian  Lorraine,  salt-mine,  xvii  [110]. 

Victoria,  Australia:  t^oM-niines,  xx,  403:  produetion  of  gold- 
ore,  XX,  4G8. 

Victoria  coal-mine,  Marion  county,  Tenn.,  xvii  [47]. 

Victoria  Hill,  liendigo  gold-field,  Australia,  area  an<l  depth  of 
mineft  on,  xx,  537. 

Victoria  Mining  and  Milling  Co.,  Honduras,  C  A.,  xx,  40*2. 

Victoria  .silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  402. 

Victory  and  Pandora  gold-mines,  Victoria,  Australia,  xx,  482  etfcii. 

Village  Diggings,  dranby,  Newton  county,  Mo.,  lead-deposits, 
xviii,  070. 

Vincennes,  France,  compressed-air  tramway  at,  xix,  553. 

Vincent  on  structure  of  tin-bearing  veins.  Black  Hills,  Dak.,  xvii 
[.VJO]. 

Virginia :  bituminous  schists,  xviii  [502]  ;  coal-production  of 
l.S'^7-88,  xviii,  124-;  co]>j)er-dej>osits,  Carroll  county,  xix,  094; 
first  blast-furnaces,  xx,  I'.Ul;  manufacture  and  consumption  of 
phosphoric  acid  fertilizer,  xvii,  85 ;  New  River  coking  eoal.s, 
xix,  1033;  ore-dei»osits  of  Crimora,  Augusta  county,  xx,  40; 
production  of  Flat  Top  coal-mine,  ISOO.  xix,  103.");  produc- 
tion of  pig-iron,  xix,  1017. 

Virginia  and  Alabama  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Ct».,  Walker 
county,  Ala.,  xvii,  210,  21S. 

Virginia  Development  Co.,  xx  [175]. 

Virginia  iron-ores:  Blue  Ridge,  xix,  1020;  brownore  in  Louisa, 
Spottsylvania  and  Stafford  counties,  xx,  190;  Clinton  (red 
hematite)  ores,  xix,  1022;  Cripple  Creek,  xix,  1027  ;  develop- 
ment of,  xix,  1010;  "gossan-"  ores,  Carroll  county,  xix.  1030; 
XX,  211  ;  magnetic,  Amherst  and  Campbell  counties,  xx[170]  ; 
Franklin  and  Henry  counties,  xx,  174;  magnetites,  Patrick 
county,  XX,  178. 

Virginia  Steel  Co.,  xx  [170,  187]. 

Visino  silver-mine,  Pitkin  county,  Colo.,  xvii.  171  ctseq.,  l'J7  [205]. 

Volatility  of  gold,  xvii,  3. 

Volatilization:  in  matting  dry  auriferous  silver-ores,  xvi,  204; 
of  tin  in  the  dry -assay,  xviii,  4. 

Volcanic  action  in  I'tuh,  xvi,  0. 

Volcanic  rocks,  analyses  of,  xvi,  790. 

Volumetric  analysis,  rapid  method  for  reduction  oi  urn.'  -ul- 
pliale  in,  xvii,  411. 

Vorce  on  the  influence  of  aluminum  on  cast-iron,  xvii  [473]. 

Voudy,  analysis  of  iron-ore.  xvii.  744. 
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Vulcan  iron-mine,  Menominee  county,  Mich.,  xvi,  173,  529  etseq.^ 
895  et  seq. ;  xvii,  718. 

Wartsila  iron-works,  Finland,  xvi,  338  et  seq. 

Wages ;  in  Black  Hills  stamp-mills'  xvii,  532;  of  Chinese  miners 
in  Siak  tin-fields,  Sumatra,  xx,  68,  70;  of  coal-miners  in  Ala- 
bama, xvii,  222';  of  Malay  miner  in  Sumatra  tin-mines,  xx, 
72  ;  of  miners  in  Billiton,  Indian  Archipelago,  xx,  78  ;  miners' 
in  Ontario,  Can.,xix,  37;  miners' in  United  States  in  1888, 
xviii  [122],  135  eiseq.;  of  miners,  smelters  and  laborers;  in 
China,  xvi,  108 ;  at  La  Plata  del  Libano  mines,  S.  A.,  xvi,  306  ; 
in  Russell  process,  xvi,  455  eiseq.;  in  central  districts  of  the  Ural, 
xvi,  354  ;  in  Utah,  xvi,  357,  358 ;  in  Secjuachie  Valley,  Tenn., 
xvii,  48,  49  ;  in  Sweden,  xvii,  604. 

Wagner  gas-well,  Howard,  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  959. 

Wagner,  John  R.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Norris's  paper  on 
centrifugal  ventilators,  xx,  670. 

Wagner,  on  phosphate-slag,  xvii  [89]. 

^Vagoner,  Luther,  on  falling- velocity  of  grains  in  water  and  gly- 
cerine, xvii,  653. 

Wah  Wah  range,  Utah,  silver-ores,  xvi,  6. 

Wainwright,  Jacob  T.  :  A  Differential  Regenerative  Hot-Blast  Stove 
and  its  Application  to  an  Open-Hearth  Blast-Furnace,  xvii  [xxvi']., 
132 ;  The  Feasibility  of  Using  Cheaper  Fuels  in  the  Blast- Furnace, 
xvii  \xxii'],  96  ;  A  New  System  for  Operating  Regenerative  Hot- 
Blast  Stoves,  xvii  [xlii^,  680. 

Wakeman  gas- well,  Bolivar  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y., 
xvi,  936. 

Walker  Anti-  Vibration  Regulating  Shutter  or  Slide  for  Guibal  and  Other 
Enclosed  Fans  (Walker),  xix  [yiii],  37. 

Walker-Carter  method  of  treating  tellurides,  xviii,  443. 

\A^alker  county,  Ala.:  coal-mines,  xvii,  210,  218,  220;  coal  pro- 
duct in  1887,  xvii,  207,  210. 

Walker,  Edwin  R.  ;  The  Walker  Anti-  Vibration  Regulating  Shutter 
or  Slide  for  Guibal  and  Other  Enclosed  Fans  xix  [yiii'\,  37. 

Walker,  Gen.  Francis  A.,  address  of  welcome  at  Boston  meeting, 
xvi,  xxviii. 

Walker  shutter  for  ventilating-fans,  xx,  658  et  seq. 

Wall  coal-mines,  Sequatchie  Valley,  Tenn.,  xvii  [47]. 

^Valls  of  vein,  xvi,  58. 

Walnut  Grove  dam,  Yavapai  county,  Ariz.,  xvii,  476. 

Walrand  on  phos})horus  in  pig-iron  for  basic  purposes,  xvii  [92]. 

Walsh,  Edward,  Jr.  :  Supplementary  Note  on  Blast-Furnace  Lines, 
xvii  [xliii^,  754 ;  on  blast-furnace  process,  xvii,  282. 
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Walston  ( <)k«-,  Jj'fTor.son  county,  Pa.,  xx,  257. 
Waltham  W'aUh  C)o.,  Ma-^H.,  visits  to  works  of,  xvi,  xxxrii. 
Wanklyn  on  copper,  iron  and  lead  in  potable  water,  xvii  [346]. 
\Vard,  (.'harle.s,  report  of  the  Honeoye  Lake  gas-district,  Ontario 

county,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  *.>4>>. 
Ward,  Willard  1'..  on  behavior  of  manganese  to  carbon,  xx  [314]. 
^Va^^en  county,  I^i.,  natural  gas.  xvi  [917]. 
Wahkkn,  \\'ii,li.\m   Y.  :    Xote   on  the   Cultivation   of  Mvahromni   in 

Ahaudf/ned  Mineji  at  Atron,  X.  y.,  xvii  [//r],  248. 
Warrior  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  Warrior,    Jefferson    county.  Ala., 

xvii,  210  et  xeq. 
Warrior  coal  field,  Jefferson  county,  Ala.,  xvii  [148],  207  et  »eq. ; 

xix,  2*H)  etsfq. 
Warwick  blast-furnaces,  Pottstown,  Pa. :  xix,  %3  et  m{. ;  use  of 

anthracite  and  coke,  separate  and   mixed,  xvii.  124  :  tuyere 

slaiiging-valvc  in  use  at,  xvii,  389. 
Wasatch  coal-mine.  Summit  county,  UUih,  xvi,  4. 
Wasatch  .silver-lead mine,  Hingham   Canon,  Salt   Lake  county, 

Itah.  xvi,  11.  12[26J. 
Washing  Alabama  coal  before  coking,  xvii,  141,  14o. 
Washington:    coal-production   in   1887-88,  xviii,  124  :  coal  pro- 

ilii«tii»n  for  year  ending  June  30,  1889,  xix,  54. 
Washington  county,  Pa.,  natural  gas,  xvi,  938. 
Washington  county,  Utah  :  output  of  ores,  xvi,  4;  silver-mines, 

xvi.  IG. 
Washington,  D.  C,  asphalt  pavements  at,  xvii,  367. 
Washington  silver-mine,  Pitkin  county.  Colo.,  xvii  [171.    17«>]. 

1st;. 

Washoe  (iold  and  Silver  Mining  Co.,  Nev.,  xix,  196. 

Washoe  process  :  discovery  of,  xix,  196;  for  treating  ores  in  Black 
Hills,  .S.  Dak.,  xvii,  588. 

Wassaic  blast-furnace,  Amenia,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y..  xvii. 
4(')9,  472. 

Waste  gas  from  blast-furnace  used  as  fuel  for  steam,  xvii,  50. 

Water;  amount  of  solid  residue  on  evaporation,  xvii,  348;  anal- 
yses, xvii,  ;^3;  analysis  for  sanitary  purposes,  xvii,  341; 
bailing,  from  Chinese  silver-mines,  xx,  92  ;  falling- velocity  of 
grains  in,  xvii,  653,  657  ;  improved  system  of  supply  for  hy- 
ilraulic  mining,  xvi,  602 ;  impurities  of,  xvii,  338;  measure- 
ments of  amount  flowing  in  the  larger  rivers  of  the  West,  xx, 
547  t'^  ^cq.:  specific  heat,  xvii,  100;  storage  of.  in  Arizona, 
xvii,  476;  Umks  for  hoisting,  xx,  343  ;  terms  describing  c«>lor 
and  odor  of,  xvii,  340;  when  unfit  for  making  steam,  xvii. 
3.50. 
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Water-channels  in  rocks,  xvi,  810. 
\Vater-divide  of  the  Appalachians,  xvi,  839  et  seq. 
Water-gas :    analyses,  xvii,  300,   301  ;    xviii,  881  ;  amount  pro- 
duced per  ton  of  coal,  xix,  1015;  calorific  power  of,  xvii,  302; 

Loomis  generator,  xix,    1000 ;    production  and  fuel-energy, 

xviii  [610],  860  et  seq. ;  value  as  fuel,  xvii,  99. 
Water-Gas  as  a  Steam- Boiler  Fuel  (J acobvs),  xvii  [x.m],  300. 
Water-jackets  of  cast-steel,  xvii,  131. 
Water  Level  drift,  Danville  iron-mines,  Montour  county,  Pa.,  xx, 

376. 
^A^ate^-line  formation    in  Western  New    York,   xvii,   250,    252, 

899. 
Waterman    and    Beaver   iron-mines,    Danville,  Pa.,   xx,  370  et 

seq. 
Water-Manometer  and  Anemometer  (Silliman),  xvii  [xxii],  66. 
Water-pyrometer,  xx,  260, 
Watertown  Arsenal,  Mass.,  testing  machine  at,  xvii  [386,  461] ; 

visit  to,  xvi,  xxxvii. 
Water-tube  steam-boiler,  using  blast-furnace  waste-gas  as  fuel, 

xvii,  50. 
■Watts  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  xvii,  141,  210  et  seq. 
Watts  coke,  analysis  of,  xvii,  154. 
Waugh  &  Porter  oil-well,  Bolivar  township,  Allegany  county,  N. 

Y.,  xvi,  927  et  seq. 
\Vayne  county,  N.  Y.  :  iron  district,  xvii  [745],  748  ;  natural  gas, 

xvi  [910]. 
^Vayne,  E.  S.,  analysis  of  salt,  xvii,  110, 
Wear:  of  different  alloys  as  bearings,  xix,  899;  of  steel  rails,  xvi, 

596  et  seq. 
Wear  of  Metal  as  Influenced  by  its  Chemical  and  Physical  Properties 

(Dudley),  xix  [a;.r.xt],  892. 
Wear  of  Rails  as  Related  to  Their  Sections  (Dudley),  xviii  [xxt],  228. 
Webb  coal-mine,  Bledsoe  county,  Tenn.,  xvii  [47]. 
Webb,  James  F.,  address  of  welcome  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  xvii, 

xix. 
Weber  shales:  at  Aspen  Mountain,  Colo.,  xvii,  166   etseq. 
Webster  county,  Ky.,  coal,  xvi  [582]. 
Wedding,  Dr.  Heumann  :    The  Progress  of  German   Practice  in  the 

Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel  Since  1876,  With  Special  Reference  to 

the  Basic  Process  xix  [xxiir],  331  :  on  phosphate-slag,  xvii  [89]. 
Wedge  silver-mine,  Cochise  county,  Ariz  ,  xvii,  767  [774]. 
Weed  iron-mine,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  xvii  [748]. 
Weekes,  E^dwardF.,  on  dumping-cradles  at  Chapin  mine,  Mich., 

xvii,  566. 
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Weeks,  J.  D. :  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Gaylev's  paper  on 
American  hlnst-furnaccs,  xix,  1)84  ;  estimate  of  rotisumption 
of  natural  pas  in  the  United  States,  xx,  411. 

Wehrlite  (telluride  of  l)ismuth)  in  ores  of  San  .luim  Mi-trict,  xviii 

[4.-.:}]. 

Weight  and  measure,  U.  S.  prototype  standards  of,  xviii,  716. 

Weimer.  I'.  L.,  on  anthracite  as  bhist-furnace  fuel,  xix,  964. 

Weisbach,  formula  for  velocity  of  sphere  falling  in  still  water, 
xvii,  (;38. 

Welding:  by  electricity,  xvii,  559;  xviii,  532;  xx,  249;  gold 
liuttons  at  low  temperature,  xviii  [30]  ;  by  Thomson  electric 
j)rocess,  xviii,  532. 

W'llilliiff  h)/  Electricity  (Thomso.n),  xix  [x/x/],  877. 

Weldon  iron  mine,  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  xix,  667;  magnetic  con- 
centration at,  XX,  590. 

Wellman,  S.  T.  :  Machincri/  for  the  Cfiarginij  of  Jlcatiuy  nii<l  Mctlinfj- 
Fumaces,  xix,  [yiit],  373  ;  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Daelen's 
paper  on  German  steel-works  and  rolling-mills,  xix.  539. 

Wells  (see  Gas-  Salt-  and  Oil-wells). 

Wellston  :  pig-iron,  analyses  of,  xvii,  255;  white  iron,  percent- 
al:*' of  silicon  in,  xvii,  701. 

Wellsville  i^-  .Mma  Oil  Co.   xvi,  929. 

Welsh  Hill  drift,  Danville  iron-mine,  Montour  county.  Pa.,  xx, 
376. 

We.ndt,  Akthuh  F.  :  Tlie  Potos'i,  Bolivia,  Silver  District,  xix  [is],  74 
(Drawings  of  the  fossil-plants  referred  to  in  this  paper,  with 
descriptions  by  Prof  N.  L.  Britton,  will  be  published  in  vol. 
xxi.)  ;  on  ores  of  Copper  Basin,  Ariz.,  xvii  [4s3]  ;  of  Putnam 
ecnnity.  X.  Y.,  xvii  [759]. 

Wenstrbm  magnetic  ore-separator,  xvii,  599,  738;  xix,  62.  667. 

]l'(iistr'nm  Mdiinrtic Si'par(itt)r  (CtM)K),  xvii  [j/<t],  599. 

Wermouth  Mining  Co.,  Honduras,  C.  A>  xx,  401. 

West  Aspen  .Mountain,  Pitkin  county,  Colo.,  geolojn*  of,  xvii,  179. 

West,  Caleb  R.,  address  of  welcome  at  Salt  Lake  City,  UuUi,  xvi, 
j'lii. 

^Veste^n  coal-field  (bitun)inous),  xviii  [123].  124. 

Western  Kentiirkt/  Conisand  Coke^t  (Allen),  xvi  [rxrri],  581. 

Western-Northern  anthracite  coal-field,  Pa.,  xvii,  607. 

Western  SilvI  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  xx,  257. 

\Vestesson  and  Salome,  analysis  of  Bernice  anthracite,  xvii,  610, 
CI.'). 

West  Jortlan,  Bingham  Cafion,  Salt  L;ike  count \  Ttali  wi  n. 
28,  32. 

Westman  kiln  for  roasting  iron-ore.  xviii,  78,  304. 
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West  Virginia  :  coal-production  in  1887-88,  xviii,  124,  133;  coke, 
sustaining  powers  of,  xvii,  147  ;  Greenbrier  county  ;  coal, 
xvii.  119, 121  ;  limestones,  xvii,  120  ;  timber,  xvii,  121  ;  manu- 
facture and  consumption  of  phosphoric  acid  fertilizer,  xvii,  85. 

Wetherby  oil-wells,  Bolivar  township,  Allegany,  N.  Y.,  xvi,  937. 

"Wetherell  Bros.  Steel  Casting  Co.,  Thurlow,  Pa.,  xvi,  704. 

Wheat,  prices  of,  in  United  States,  xix,  514. 

Wheeler,  H.  A. :  Pneumatic  Hoisting,  xix  [mt],  107. 

^A^heels  for  mine-cars,  tests  for  self-oiling,  xviii,  508. 

Whirlpool,  Niagara  Falls,  Medina  formation  at,  xvii,  328. 

White  and  Howell  furnace,  xvii  [771]. 

White  Cap  silver-mine,  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  151 
et  seq. 

Whitehouse  cannel-coal  mine,  Johnson  county,  Ky.,  xviii,  438. 

Whiting,  Jasper:  Some  Experiments  on  Blast- Furnace  Gases,  xx 
[Iviq,  280. 

Whitney,  A.  W.,  analysis  of  Muirkirk  pig-iron,  xvii,  471. 

^A^hittemo^e,  D.  J.,  on  rail-sections,  xvii,  424. 

^A^hitwell  coal-mine,  Marion  county,  Tenn.,  xvii  [47,  209,  211]. 

Whitwell  hot-blast  stove,  xvii,  53. 

Whitwell,  W.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Gayley's  paper  on 
American  blast-furnaces,  xix,  978. 

^A«^ieliczka,  Austria,  salt-mine,  xvii  [110]. 

Wigglesworth,  Thos.  H.,  on  gilsonite  from  Uintah  county,  Utali, 
xvii,  113  etseq. 

"Wilcox,  McKean  county.  Pa.,  natural  gas,  xvii,  405. 

Wiley  on  phosphate-slag,  xvii  [89]. 

^A^illard  silver-mine.  Iron  Hill,  Lake  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  151 
et  seq. 

Willett  oil-wells,  Bolivar  and  Genesee  townships,  Allegany  county, 
N.  Y.,  xvi,  932,  933. 

Williams,  Henry  -J. :  The  Determination  of  Silicon  in  Ferro-Silicon  : 
Its  Occurrmce  in  Aluminum  as  Graphitoidal  Silicon,  and  a  Study 
of  its  Reactions  with  Alkaline  Carbonates,  xvii  [xwi],  542. 

Williams,  John  J.,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Hunt's  paper  on 
tests  of  structural  wrought-iron  and  steel,  xx,  713. 

Williams,  Oliver,  remarks  in  discussion  of  Mr.  Hunt's  paper  on 
tests  of  structural  wrought-iron  and  steel,  xx,  701. 

Williams,  Prof.  H.  S. :  geology  of  oil-  and  gas-sands  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  xvi,  945  et  seq. ;  report  on  geology  of  Wes- 
tern New  York,  xvi,  921,  923. 

\Af^illiams,  R.  C,  tests  of  explosives  by,  xviii,  515. 

Williamson  blast-furnaces,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  xvii  [212,  222]. 

^Villiamson  Furnace  Co.,  Birmingham  district,  Ala.,  xvi,  593. 
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Williams's  Cafion,  Colo.,  excursion  to,  xvi,  xxi. 
\A('immer.  on  the  Kammelsber;?  ore-deposit,  xvii,57fi. 
Winamuck  silver-lead-mine,  Bingham  Cafion,  Salt  I^ke  county, 

I't.-ili.xvi.  12.  17. 
Winding-engines,  equalizing  the  load  by  gpiral-drums,  xvii,  lif)o. 
Winding  from  shafts  by  Koepe  system,  xvii,  429. 
Winifrede  Coal  Co.,  W.  V'a.,  xvii  [455]. 

Winkler  on  loss  of  gold  in  roasting  metallic  sulphides,  xvii  [5]. 
Winkler's  method  of  assaying  bronze  and  tin,  xviii,  35  et  seq. 
Winter  (Quarters  coal-mines,  Scofield,  Emery  county.  Utah,  xvi, 

•  !')7. 
Winthrop  iron  mine,  Manjuette  county,  Mich.,  xvi,  174  ;  xvii,  718. 
Wire-cables  :  for  transmitting  electric  current  in  German  mines, 

XX,  3.'>7  :  welding  of,  by  electricity,  xix,  885. 
Wire-rope  :  cables  of,  used  in  open  mining,  xviii,  62^> ;  haulage  by, 

compared  with  haulage  by  electricity  and  mule,  xviii,  412,  418. 
Wire-Rope  ILuilafje  and  its  Application    to  Mining  (Rohkrts),  xvi 

[XX.],  213. 
Wire-rope  tramway  at  Tilly  Foster  iron-mine,  Putnam  county, 

X.  Y.,  xvii,  7G1. 
Wire  ropeways,  aerial,  xix,  7<><). 
Wiring  for  electric  powcr-transmi.ssion   in  silver-mines,  Asyen, 

Colo.,  XX,  321. 
Wirt  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  oil-wells,  xvi,  932. 
Wiser  A:    Kincaid  oil-wells.  Holivar  township,  Allegany  county, 

N.  Y.,  xvi,  934,  937. 
Wiswell  mill,  xviii  [401]. 

Witherbee,  T.  F.,  on  substitution  of  anthracite  on  top  of  char- 
coal in  the  Fletcherville  furnace,  Essex  county,  N.   Y..  xvii 

[i4f;]. 

Witherbee,  Sherman  iV  Co..  I'ort  Henry.  Essex  county,  N.  Y., 

XX,  595,  599. 
WiTTM.\NX,  N.  H.  :  Peculiar  Working  oj  a  BlnM-b'nrnncf,  xviii  [x/rtV], 

427. 
\\'o.\KKs,  Eknkst   H.  :  A   Compound- Plunger   Hydraulic  Pump,  ix 

[hii\  !()«>. 
Wolcott,  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  gas-well,  xvi,  943. 
Wolf  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Corona,  Walker  county,  Ala.,  xvii.  210.  218. 
Wolf  Den  Hollow  coal-mine.  JetVerson  county,  Ala.,  xvii,  214. 
Wolfram  in  Hlack  Hills,  S.  Dak-,  xvii  [7Sr»]. 
Wollaston  township,  Ontario,  Can.,  magnetic  iron-ore,  xvi,  140. 
Wolverine  copper-mine.  Lake  Superior,  Mich.,  xix,  684. 
Wood,  amount  of,  used  for  fuel  in  United  States  per  annum,  xx, 

413. 
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Wood,  A.  B. :  Electricity  in  Welding  and  Metal-Working  xx  [Ivi], 
249;  remarks  in  discussion  of  Prof.  Smock's  paper  on  iron- 
mining  in  New  Jersey,  xx,  226. 

Wood,  A.  P.,  and  Stevens,  W.  H.,  discoveries  of  Leudville  ore- 
deposits  by,  xviii,  146. 

WooDBRiDGE,  T.  Reed  ;  A  Rapid  Method  for  the  Determination  of 
Phosphorus  in  Certain  Ores,  xvii  [xliii],  750  ;  remarks  in  discus- 
sion of  magnetic  concentration  of  iron-ore,  xx,  577  ;  analyses 
of  iron-ore,  xvii,  721,  744. 

"Wooden  tanks  forlixiviation-plant,  construction  of,  xx,  3. 

Woods  ])ost  suited  for  mine-timbering,  xvii,  269. 

Wood's  ore-bank  near  Muirkirk  furnace,  xvii  [465]. 

Woodstock  Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  Ala.,  xvii  [225] ;  visit  to  works, 
xvii,  xxiii. 

\A^oods  used  in  pile-roasting  of  ore  and  matte,  xvi,  23. 

W00DWA.RD,  A.  E.,  and  Richards,  R.  H.,  The  Velocity  of  Bodies  of 
Different  Specific  Gravity  Falling  in  WoZer,  xviii  [xlviii],  644. 

Woodward  Iron  Co.,  Birmingham  district,  Ala.,  xvi,  593;  xvii, 
141,  153,  210  et  seq. ;  experiments  in  washing  coal,  xvii 
[141]. 

Woodward,  Jefferson  county,  Ala.,  coal-mines,  xvii,  210,  215. 

Woodward,  R.  S.,  survey  of  Niagara  Falls  by,  xvii,  333. 

Worcester  Malleable  Iron  Co.,  Mass.,  xviii,  838. 

^V^bna  blast-furnace,  Eisenerz,  Austria,  xvii  [756]. 

"Wright  oil-wells,  Wirt  and  Bolivar  townships,  Allegany  county, 
N,  Y.,  xvi,  937. 

"Wrightson  on  phosphate-slag,  xvii  [89]. 

"Wrought-iron  :  manufiicture  in  Germany,  xix,  354;  specifications 
for,  xix,  914 ;  spirally-welded  tubing,  xvi,  547. 

"Wrought-iron  castings:  effect  of  aluminum  on,  xviii,  835;  re- 
melted,  xviii,  557,  838  et  seq. 

"Wrought-iron  and  steel,  tests  and  requirements  of  structural,  xx, 
677. 

"Wulfenite  at  Rosario  Mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xvii  [442]. 

Wurtzilite  :  classified  among  hydro-carbons,  xviii,  582 ;  com- 
pared with  Uintaite  and  elaterite,  xviii,  497. 

Wurtzilite  from  the  Uintah  Mountains  (Blake),  xviii  [x/v/i],  497. 

^Vu^tzite  in  copper-veins  at  Butte,  Mont,  xvi,  63. 

W^urtz,  Prof.  Henry,  on  West  Bloomfield  gas-well,  Ontario  county, 
N.  Y.,  xvi,  947". 

"Wyatt,  Dr.  Francis :  on  construction  of  condensing  towers,  xvii, 
41  ;  on  phosphate-slag,  xvii  [89]. 

Wycoff  oil-well.  Alma  township,  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  xvi, 
930,  932. 
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Wyoming:  coal  in.  xvi,  .■i.">9;  coal-prfxluctiou  in  18^7-88,  xviii, 
]J4  ;  resources  of  lilaek  Hills  and  Big  Horn  country,  xix,  4'J ; 
tin-bearing  rocks,  xvii,  589. 

Wyoming  county.  N.  Y. :  petroleum,  xvi,  024  ;  .-ait-wells,  xvi. 
*.»22. 

Wyoming  county,  Pa.,  coal,  xvii,  GOT. 

Yale  and  Towne  Manufacturinj.'  Co.,  .^tandord,  Conn,  xvii,  4t>2. 
Yankee   pirl  silver-mine,  Red  Mountain  district,  Ouray  county. 

C<.lo.,  xvi,:i71   [sari]  ;  xvii  [204];  xviii,  138  ^/ ^f^. ;  xx  [140]. 
Yankee  Hill,  Leadville,  Lake  county.  Col*).,  xviii,  145  et  x/vy. 
Yardley,  Thomas  W.  :  Sjterijirations  for  Cast- Iron  CVtntefi  Water- Pi j}^, 

xviii  [//»•///],  061. 
Yates  county,  N.  Y.,  natural  gas,  xvi,  909,  959. 
Yavapai  county,  Arizona,  copper-deposits  of  Copper  Basin,  xvii. 

470. 
Yedras  silver-mine,  Sinaloa,  Mex.,  xvi,  372  et  »cq. 
Yellowstone  National  Park:  engineering  relations,  xvi,  40;  geo- 

loj:ii:il  history,  xvi,  783;  visit  to,  xvi,  xxiii. 
Yen-Tung-Shan,  China,  silver-lead  mines,  xix,  5,So. 
Yield:    of  Black-Hills  gold  and' silver-ore,  xvii,   574  ct   ne<i. ;  of 

lilaek  Hill.s  tin-veins,  xvii,  590. 
York  county,  N.  li.,  hog  iron-ore,  xvi  [140]. 
York,  Walker  county,  Ala.,  coal-mines,  xvii,  210. 
Yosemite  silver-lead-mine,  Bingham   Canon,  Salt   Lake  county, 

Itah.  xvi,  12. 
Young  oil-well,  Genesee  township,  Allegany  county.  N.   Y..  xvi. 

034,  035. 
Yuscaran  silver-mining  district,  Honduras,  C.  -\..  xx.  307. 

Zalathna,  Transylvania,  value  of  ores  treated  by  jnritic  snjelt- 
iiig.  xvi,  203. 

Zalinski  dynamite  gun.  Fort  Hamilton.  New  York  harbor,  visit 
to.  xvii,  ./7/r. 

Zancudo  .silver-mine.  Dept.  of  Antio<iui;i.  Colombia.  S.  .V..  xviii. 
213. 

Zaukeroda.  Saxony,  (icrmany  :  application  ui  cU'ctric  motor  to 
iniiiing  haulage,  xvi,  .S.'>S  ;  coal-mines,  xx,  .'>-'»0  it  *•»/. 

Ziervogel  process  for  leaching  silver-sulphate,  xviii,  06. 

Zinc:  carbonate  ore  in  HusIj  Creek  district.  Ark.,  xviii.  50.'> :  in 
H«'d  Mountain  district.  Ouray  county,  Colo.,  xvi.  5S0 :  physi- 
cal tests  of,  xviii,  810:  reducing  action  of  dust  on  ferric  solu- 
tion, xvii.  411. 
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Zinc-blende  ;  in  copper  veins  at  Butte,  Mont.,  xvi,  63 ;  in  Hon- 
duras, C  A.,  XX,  396  et  seq. ;  manufacture  of  liquid  sulphurous 
acid  in  connection  with  roasting  of,  xx,  337  ;  in  Ontario,  Can., 
xvii  [294];  in  Ouray  county,  Colo.,  xviii,  141. 

Zinc-mines:    Virginia:  Wythe  county  ;  Bertha,  xviii,  632. 

Zinc-ores :  analysis  of,  xviii,  173 ;  sedimentary  deposits  in  Rush 
Creek  district,  Ark.,  xviii,  505  ;  of  Upper  Silesia,  Germany,  xx, 
338. 

Zinc-oxide  :  in  flue-dust  at  Low  Moor  furnace,  Va.,  xvii,  130 ; 
used  in  determination  of  arsenic,  xvii,  77. 

Zircon  in  Black  Hills,  S.  Dak.,  xvii  [593]. 

Zopilotiera  silver-mine,  Honduras,  C.  A.,  xx,  402. 

Zwitter  of  Altenberg,  compared  with  tin-bearing  rocks  of  Black 
Hills,  xvii,  594. 
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